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EDITORS’ NOTE: In his essay below, Mr. Ezergailis examines what he regards as a number 
of enduring misconceptions about international communism, past and present—as well as 
Western policies which, in his opinion, have flowed directly from these misconceptions. In 
the belief that the issues he has raised deserve further inquiry, we have invited a number of 
students of international communism to comment on the essay, asking them to deal, inter alia, 
with the following questions: In what sense could the international Communist movement 
under Stalin be termed “monolithic,” and to what extent is this characterization still valid 
today? In view of the current conflicts between different Communist parties and states, is 
it still possible to speak of an “international Communist movement”? How has the growing 
independence of at least certain Communist parties vis-a-vis Moscow (or Peking) affected 
their internal organizational structures and overall policies? The contributors to this sym- 
posium include recognized authorities on the USSR, China, and international communism; 
former high-ranking members of various Communist parties; editors of the leading journals 
on Communist affairs; and finally, persons who have participated directly in so-called “cold- 
war activities,” as well as their critics. The symposium will be concluded in the next issue of 
Problems of Communism. 


“Monolithic” vs. “Crumbling” Communism 


By Andrew Ezergailis ; 


here is something about communism that fos- 
ters myth-making. So it is among the admirers of 
communism as well as among its detractors—on the 
left as well as on the right. One apparently needs 
a certain balance of closeness to and familiarity 
with communism and of physical and emotional 
detachment from it to be free from these myths and 
to be able to penetrate them. Since World War II, 
Western thinking about communism has suffered 


from two principal myths, or oversimplifications. 
Chronologically, the first one to appear was the 
myth of monolithic communism, which reached its 
apogee in the early 1950’s. It has not altogether 
disappeared even today, but it has been largely dis- 
credited by academicians and political experts. The 
second, which now appears to enjoy a vogue com- 
parable to that of its predecessor, is the myth of 
disintegrating or crumbling communism. 


An ironic aspect of all this is that many of the 
same people who did such an excellent job of ex- 
posing the myth of monolithic communism them- 
selves fell victim to the current myth of crumbling 
communism. Both myths may have had some de- 
gree of correspondence to the prevailing conditions 
of the Communist world. Yet, when such super- 
ficial and oversimplified notions are believed too 
fervently and elevated to the status of doctrine, 
there is the obvious danger of their becoming 
fetishes and the cause of serious errors of judg- 
ment in policy-making. 

The two myths are interrelated in the sense that 
the second arose, in large part, in answer to the 
first. When the proponents of the thesis of crum- 
bling communism first came forward, their view 
had much to commend it, for it showed the fallacy 
of equating monolithic communism simply with the 
existence of a centrally controlled state apparatus 
and made us consider whether it was a matter of 
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power politics, of ideological agreement among 
world Communist parties, or of organization among 
fraternal socialist states. But by now, the weak- 
nesses of the thesis of crumbling communism have 
also become obvious. Its proponents have failed to 
think of communism as a historical problem that 
arose more than fifty years ago; and their concern 
has been shallowly contemporary. They have not 
raised the question of whether Leninism was mono- 
lithic; they have been preoccupied with Stalin and 
Stalinism. Moreover, there is one important failing 
which the advocates of both doctrines share alike: 
they have both failed to ask why Communist re- 
gimes are capable of terrorizing their populations, 
yet incapable of forcing their workers to increase 
productivity or of preventing the theft of state 
property. Both myths have been abstractions con- 
structed by theorists outside the Communist world 
who have ignored the views of those living under 
communism, 
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f the concept of a monolithic communism led 
the US to overcommit its resources in the cold 
war, it is also true that the theory of crumbling 
communism has contributed to the commission 
of equally grave errors. For example, although 
recent US policy has often been accused of be- 
ing grounded in the antiquated notion of mono- 
lithic communism, it is perfectly reasonable to 
assume that it was the very opposite myth— 
that of “crumbling communism”—which was re- 
sponsible for the kind of US involvement that 
developed in Vietnam. After all, since about 1960, 
most if not all the US presidential advisers on 
foreign policy have subscribed to this concept. 
More importantly, if any American president dur- 
ing this period had believed that international 
communism was monolithic, the logic of his posi- 
tion would have dictated either complete with- 
drawal or immediate and massive military commit- 
ment. On the other hand, piecemeal tactics— 
whether they take the form of escalation or de- 
escalation—are more consistent with the assumption 
that North Vietnam is alone and isolated from other 
Communist powers, and that even a partial show of 
American strength would therefore suffice to bring 
its aggressive activities to an end. 

It should be mentioned here that the tendency 
to associate the so-called “domino theory” exclu- 
sively with the belief in monolithic communism 
is an error; in reality, this theory may also be 
consistent with the doctrine of crumbling commu- 
nism. President Kennedy’s position on these ques- 
tions is a case in point, inasmuch as it can be 
demonstrated that he believed in both the domino 
theory and the idea of crumbling communism. The 
concept of guerrilla warfare or insurgency, which 
Kennedy stressed, was crucial to the domino theory, 
but it played no part in the doctrine of monolithic 
communism. It is ironic that many who today are 
advocating US withdrawal from Vietnam may, in 
a subconscious and unanalyzed fashion, believe in 
monolithic communism. Many of them, certainly, 
appear to believe in communism as the wave of the 
future. 

One proof that the doctrine of crumbling com- 
munism has become a fetish is that its proponents 
do not cease to flagellate believers in monolithic 
communism, even though they are hard put to name 
any statesmen or scholars who still believe in it. 
What they are doing, in fact, amounts to beating a 
dead horse. They do not deny, of course, that mono- 
lithic communism once existed. Indeed, they affirm 


its past existence in order to argue that it exists no 
longer. Since they tend to associate monolithic 
communism with Stalin, they find it easy to argue 
that the former is as dead as the latter. The logic 
of this position obviously leaves much to be de- 
sired. 


he image of communism has undergone vari- 
ous metamorphoses since the 1917 Revolution. 
There has been something cyclical about it. Al- 
though Communists have occasionally attached the 
label “monolithic” to their party, the term has 
hardly ever been descriptive of the real essence of 
the movement. Even before coming to power, the 
Bolsheviks were known more for their schisms than 
for their unity, and the same was true in the 1920’s 
and even the 1930’s. What has been so unique and 
at the same time puzzling about communism is that 
somehow schism has been at the very core of the 
movement’s strength. It does not follow from this 
that there will never be a schism which will prove 
ultimately debilitating and pestilential, but so far 
the Communist record on this score has been a 
successful one. The Bolsheviks were stronger in 
1917 than in 1903, in 1930 than in 1922, and in 
1955 than in 1944, Is there any reason to believe 
that communism is weaker today than it was in 
1956? It is doubtful that the schism between Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union has meant or 
will mean any weakening of the Communist move- 
ment as such, either internally or in the world at 
large. 

This is not at all to argue that there is today— 
any more than in the past—anything like mono- 
lithic communism. It is merely to point out that 
there are around the world many Communist 
groups which hope to gain power through minority 
uprisings. There has also been a frequent tendency 
to misunderstand or overrate the nature and extent 
of disagreements in the Communist world. For 
instance, Mao Tse-tung’s “Cultural Revolution” has 
certainly convulsed China, but while its end effects 
remain problematical, chances are that Chinese 
communism will emerge from it stronger than be- 
fore. By the same token, the political developments 
of 1968 in Czechoslovakia may have been tolerated 
for a time by Moscow and Czechoslovakia’s Com- 
munist neighbors precisely because those develop- 
ments created an atmosphere of turbulence in the 
Soviet bloc after ten years of relative—and debili- 
tating—calm. One can observe in this connection 
that the weakening of communism in Czechoslo- 
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vakia before the five-power occupation of August 
1968 led immediately to its strengthening in Poland 
and East Germany. Indeed, one reason why commu- 
nism has been weakening in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary may be that Eastern Europe has not been 
terrorized to the degree that Russia itself was. 

To say that schism is not a debilitating aspect 
of communism does not mean that there is no 
striving on the part of Communist regimes to achieve 
centralization of power or even a monolithic order. 
But it is always a matter of striving towards that 
objective. No Communist leadership has _ ever 
boasted of having actually gained monolithic con- 
trol. It is spoken of, rather, as a struggle to be 
won. Schism and unity may simply be parts of 
the multi-faceted Leninist political and ideological 
dialectic. The cases of Yugoslavia in 1948 and of 
Hungary in 1956 both prove—if they prove any- 
thing—that communism was not as united and 
strong when it was thought to have been monolithic, 
just as the case of Czechoslovakia in 1968 proves 
that communism is not as weak and disunited now 
when it is thought to be disintegrating and crum- 
bling. This should teach us one thing—that embrac- 
ing the current myth about communism has fre- 
quently betrayed us. 


he concept of a monolithic communism was 
unkown before World War II. During the 1920's 
and 1930’s, the prevailing view was that the Soviet 
Union was barely holding its own as an interna- 
tional power, and that were it not for internal 
terror and propaganda, the Communist regime in 
the USSR would collapse altogether. The Kron- 
stadt revolt, the famine of 1922-23, the bungled 
Communist insurrection in Estonia, the party feuds, 
the forced collectivization, the comic Stakhanovite 
competitions, the suicidal purges of the 1930's, 
the Finnish “winter war’—such was not a record 
likely to inspire fear of communism among the 
great Western powers. If anything, Hitler: thought 
less of Stalin than Charles XII did of Peter the 
Great. Nor did the fortunes of the Great War do 
anything to change this opinion until mid-1942. 
Stalin himself, confronted by the Nazi onslaught, 
expected. to have to withdraw his forces behind the 
Urals. 

Curiously enough, it took virtually a single 
event—the battle of Stalingrad—to change this 
low evaluation of the strength of the Soviet Union 
and of communism. Robert Sherwood wrote that 
“,.. as the result of one battle, Russia assumed 
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the position of a great international power... .” * 


From that moment on, the image of monolithic com- 
munism gradually grew until it became the pre- 
dominant view—almost the obsession—of the early 
1950’s. There is perhaps no other instance in history 
when the image of a state, or of a political system, 
changed so radically in so short a time. But this 
sudden reversal of the Western evaluation of the 
Soviet Union and of communism was unwarranted. 
On the one hand, the USSR and its system must 
have had some hidden springs of strength if they 
could still survive after Hitler’s armies had pene- 
trated deep into the heart of the Soviet motherland 
and when the outside world thought them virtually 
doomed. On the other hand, it seems reasonable to 
assume that many of the weaknesses that allowed 
the Nazi penetration survived the victories of 
Stalingrad and Berlin. 

The myth of monolithic communism, however, 
has its roots much farther back than the battle of 
Stalingrad. In a way it predates the Bolshevik 
Revolution, and its foundation was laid by the 
Communists themselves. It goes back, in origin, 
to the character and ideas of Lenin—to his iron 
will, his singleminded purposefulness, and the cult 
of force in which he believed. More than any other 
man in history, Lenin was able to impart his ideas 
to his successors. In Stalin they found expression 
in his determination to transform Russia at any 
cost. Many prominent Bolsheviks have been men 
of small stature, but their overabundant optimism 
and firmness of will compensated for their short- 
comings, and in our minds they took on the shape 
of giants. The very term “Bolshevik” conveyed a 
sense of monolithism. 


fter the Revolution, all the cultural media— 
literature, art, the theater, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture—were given the task of creating some 
physical embodiment of this Bolshevik yearning 
and will toward monolithism. The uniqueness of 
early Soviet art, its energy, experimental quality 
and freshness, derived from its striving to give 
expression to this revolutionary purpose and spirit. 
Though many of the ideas for new art forms and 
the rebuilding of cities remained simple sketches 
in the notebooks of artists and architects, some of 
these Promethean experiments were carried out. 


*R. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, New York, Harper 


& Row, 1948, p. 571. 


Dramatists attempted to free the theater from the 
confines of the stage and bring it into the streets, 
wanting to make the whole city one pulsating, 
living theater in which not only the actors but the 
totality of toiling masses would participate. Com- 
posers discarded old symphonic scores and sought 
to create a new music of real sounds—the shriek of 
factory whistles, the pounding of hammers, and the 
clatter of motors. Above all, things were conceived 
on a grand scale. Man as a mere individual ceased 
to exist and was replaced by a giant abstraction— 
the new Soviet Man. To honor this idealized Man, 
new poems had to be written that stuttered like 
machine guns. The minstrels of the giant were 
Alexander Blok and Vladimir Maiakovsky. Stalin 
destroyed the early revolutionary art, but he re- 
mained a true heir of Lenin and kept the will and 
determination to build a new—and monolithic— 
Russia at any cost. 

The trouble with the monolithic image the Bol- 
sheviks tried to foster was that few outside the 
Soviet Union believed it for a long time. Some 
fellow travelers caught the spirit of it, but they 
failed to get the image across to others. In an ulti- 
mate sense, the artists of the Soviet Union failed 
in their task. They did not find a counterpart for 
pyramids and cathedrals that would stand forth 
before the world as a symbol of their monolithic 
Prometheus. But where the artist failed, the soldier 
succeeded. If few believed in the Soviet giant be- 
fore the war, few disbelieved it afterward. The 
fruit of Soviet victory was not just the defeat of 
Germany and the extension of Soviet power, but 
also ultimate success in selling the image of mono- 
lithic communism. It was sold to both the political 
Right and the political Left. The Center stood 
speechless and confused. 

Stalin, too, deserves considerable credit for rein- 
forcing the myth of Communist monolithism. If he 
was recognized before the war as an inveterate liar, 
the same trait was taken afterward as a sign of 
Machiavellian subtlety and iron will in the pursuit 
of Communist goals. The cynical violation of treaty 
promises, brutality towards the conquered popula- 
tions, the ruthless destruction of democratic gov- 
ernments—everything added to the monolithic 
image of Stalin and his party. Perhaps some West- 
ern statesmen were moved to accept this image 
partly by a sense of shame at having been out- 
witted by Stalin and of guilt at seeing Eastern 
Europe engulfed by communism. Certainly the 
peoples of the East European countries which came 
under Communist rule, or of the occupied and 
annexed Baltic states, can hardly have been taken 


in by the image of a monolithic and efficient com- 
munism in view of the internal division and bum- 
bling ineptitude of their new Communist leader- 
ships. The image of communism that emerges from 
Eastern Europe as a whole is to be sure one of 
harsh authoritarianism, but it is hardly monolithic. 


curious set of problems arises when we be- 
gin to inquire about the meaning of the term 
“monolithic communism.” First, there is confusion 
as to what it means in ideological terms. A pro- 
ponent of the “crumbling” Communist thesis would 
very likely begin to hedge if asked to define what 
he thought the ideology of monolithic communism 
was—and his difficulty would be readily under- 
standable because Marxism as seen through the 
prism of Leninism was never monolithic. In a way 
communism could become monolithic in the ideo- 
logical sense only if it abandoned Leninism. For 
the Leninist ideology contains within it many di- 
vergent currents that seem to be pulling in various 
directions at once, even though they are supposedly 
reconciled and unified through the processes of the 
Marxian dialectic. 

But what of Stalinism? One might say that Stalin 
sublimated and simplified the conflicting currents 
in the Leninist brand of Communist ideology. For 
instance, one need not be a dialectician to discern 
that the Stalinist doctrine of “socialism in one 
country” is merely a narrower and simpler version 
of Leninism despite Lenin’s greater stress on the 
concept of world revolution. 

Turning to Stalin’s successors, it is not difficult to 
establish that they—Khrushchev especially—tried 
to return to the broader, more inclusive ideology 
of Leninism. What has sometimes been viewed as a 
splintering of Communist dogma under Khrushchev 
appears rather to have been, in reality, an attempt 
to return to the wellspring of Leninism—in other 
words, a move towards a reconsolidation of dogma. 
By the time Khrushchev took the helm, it was clear 
that Stalin’s simplified brand of Leninism had out- 
lived its effectiveness, particularly for the purpose 
of spreading Communist revolution to the Third 
World. The Khrushchevian doctrine of peaceful 
coexistence may have appeared to many as a 
Soviet retreat from international revolution, but if 
Stalin’s doctrine was socialism in one country, then 
peaceful coexistence means a return to internation- 
alism. Few experts on communism would deny that 
Khrushchev pursued a much more ambitious global 
policy than Stalin ever did. 


Those who believe that communism is coming 
apart at the seams commonly point to the recent 
trends towards ideological polycentrism as evi- 
dence for their point of view. No doubt these trends 
reflect a desire for greater independence on the 
part of the Communist parties of the world, but it 
does not necessarily follow from this that Stalin’s 
successors in the Kremlin have been totally and 
unalterably opposed to any degree of polycentrism. 
Nor is polycentrism inconsistent with Leninism. A 
study of various Communist parties in existence in 
the early 1920’s would show that there were many 
ideological divergencies among them, and_ that 
Lenin tolerated—or even approved—this diversity. 
Unanimity such as is considered characteristic of 
monolithic communism was not a requirement of 
Lenin. Touching on this question in 1922, he de- 
clared: 


At the Third Congress [of the Communist International] 
in 1921 we adopted a resolution on the organizational 
structure of the Communist parties and on the methods 
and content of their work. The resolution is an excellent 
one, but it is almost thoroughly Russian, that is to say, 
everything is taken from Russian conditions. This is the 
good side of the resolution, but it is also its bad side.” 


Stalin’s successors may thus be simply returning to 
a Leninism that allows ideological and tactical 
variations as long as they are variations on a com- 
mon theme. The question to be asked is not whether 
communism is crumbling but rather whether Lenin- 
ism is crumbling. If one could prove that the inter- 
national Communist movement is undergoing major 
changes in terms of Leninism, then it could indeed 
be said that communism as we know it is crum- 
bling. 


roponents of the thesis of crumbling commu- 
nism might concede some aspects of the preceding 
analysis, but they would probably put forward 
another set of arguments which, though seemingly 
more sound, may be equally delusory. Regardless 
of whether or not the ideology of communism is 
crumbling, they might contend, it has fundamental- 
ly and essentially ceased to be as decisive a factor 
as the realities of modern economic life and con- 
siderations of national power and _ self-interest. 
Within all the Communist countries, but especially 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, they 
would argue, economic realities have corroded 


*V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. Aa; Delooes 
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communism to the point where Communists do 
little more than pay occasional lip service to it in 
much the same way as many Christians in the 
West pay tribute to the eternal verities of the 
Bible only on Sundays. They would also contend 
that, in matters of foreign policy especially, it is 
the realities of power and national interest that 
take precedence over ideology. Nationalism is said 
to be a more potent force in the modern world than 
ideology. 

There is nothing new in these arguments. After 
all, much the same sort of things were said about 
Lenin even before he came to power. His opponents 
in 1917 called him nothing less than an unprin- 
cipled opportunist and swindler. Moreover, anyone 
familiar with the early history of the Bolshevik 
regime is aware that even then some of Lenin’s 
own subordinates complained that the ideological 
cause of world revolution was being sacrificed on 
the altar of nationalism. There was, of course, noth- 
ing like a Soviet bloc in Lenin’s day, and the issue 
of communism vs. nationalism therefore posed itself 
in quite a different context from that of today; but 
that is beside the point. What is important to note 
here is that the sincerity of the Communists’ pro- 
fessed dedication to ideological goals, as opposed 
to national ones, has been questioned ever since the 
Revolution. 

The motives of Khrushchev have been questioned 
on much the same grounds as were Lenin’s. No one 
would deny that significant changes have occurred 
in the Communist world, but one also must recog- 
nize that many aspects of communism are ageless. 
Pravda in 1969 still reads very much like Pravda 
in 1924. It is of little use to show that the com- 
munism of today has become pragmatic, national- 
istic and Machiavellian, unless it can also be shown 
in what way these qualities influence present Soviet 
policy differently from the way they influenced 
Soviet policy in the past. On the question of na- 
tionalism especially, it must be remembered that 
Lenin sought to effect something of a merger be- 
tween Marxism and nationalism in the colonial and 
“semi-colonial” areas of the world. He fully real- 
ized that nationalism was a revolutionary force, 
and he saw the need to harness it. 

I remarked earlier that the believers in crum- 
bling communism claim that Communists today 
merely pay lip service to their ideology like those 
Christians who display their faith solely by going 
to church on Sunday. This raises the intriguing 
question of whether communism can crumble in 
the same sense that Christianity has been losing its 
force in modern times. Is it possible to be a Sunday 


Communist? The evidence would seem to be over- 
whelmingly against such a possibility. The only 
refugee from the Soviet Union who did not become 
an ideological turncoat was Trotsky. Apparently it 
is psychologically impossible to be “a little bit” 
Communist: one cannot be a lukewarm Communist 
or feel lukewarm towards communism once one 
has converted from it. This assertion is not dis- 
proved by the fact that there are many careerists in 
the Communist Party; they were already there in 
1918. For the true Communist, faith in the ideology, 
or the loss of it, must be total. The only well-known 
person who could perhaps be described as a Sunday 
Communist is Isaac Deutscher. He apparently could 
switch back and forth between the roles of Trot- 
skyite and scrupulous scholar in the best sense of 
the word. To be sure, Sunday Communists are not 
to be confused with so-called “internal emigrants” 
from communism—a category to which a large 
number of the Soviet literary intelligentsia seem 
to belong. 


o say that communism is neither monolithic 
nor crumbling does not necessitate taking the posi- 
tion that it is unchanging. Any searching historical 
and social analysis must of course take into con- 
sideration the aspects of change, but it also must 
take into consideration the things of permanence. 
Unfortunately, many analyses of communism and 
of the Soviet Union do not exhibit such a proper 
balance. Most of the changes we have seen in the 
Soviet bloc have been fundamentally organiza- 
tional, and it is doubtful that the term “crumbling” 
accurately describes them. The Sino-Soviet split is, 
of course, more than an organizational change; it 
is a schism. But it would be a mistake to think that 
either China or the Soviet Union, or communism as 
such, has been weakened by it. On the contrary, 
as far as one can tell at present, both Communist 
powers seem to have gained new strength and new 
friends and allies as a consequence of the split. 
One might even venture the guess that twenty years 
from now the split will be seen as a catalyst for a 
renewal of Communist ideological zeal. Who, after 
all, would have predicted five years ago that in 
Europe and the United States a new generation of 


students would today be “liberating” university 
buildings under the banner of Marxist slogans and 
invoking the names of such Communist revolution- 
ary heroes as Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh, and Ché 
Guevara? 

It is too early to assess the full significance of 
recent developments in Eastern Europe, but it is 
doubtful that the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
bolsters the case either for monolithic or for 
crumbling communism. It has merely underscored 
the need for rethinking anew our premises about 
communism. After Czechoslovakia, certainly, it is 
hard to adhere to the contention that the growing 
independence of the East European Communist 
states reflected a weakening of the Communist 
system; rather, it represented a Soviet attempt to 
experiment with federalism. No doubt there were 
in Eastern Europe many other forces at work that 
promoted this tendency towards federalism, but 
one should not ignore the simple fact that even the 
Communists recognize that it is more noble to rule 
by persuasion than by force. The overcentralized 
structure that Stalin created also appears to have 
proven itself too expensive and too inefficient. In 
allowing a measure of federalism, the Soviet Union 
took the calculated risk that some states might 
overstep the line, as Czechoslovakia seems to have 
done. For the Soviet Union the bitter moral of the 
experiment lay in the fact that it showed federalism 
doesn’t work for the Soviet bloc as it does, by and 
large, for the NATO alliance. 

The thesis of this article has been that Western 
statesmen and political observers, off and on since 
World War II, have let their judgment be warped 
by some oversimplified myths about communism. 
It is still to be seen which of these myths—that of 
monolithic or that of crumbling communism—has 
wrought greater harm. The first myth has often 
caused Western observers and statesmen to be un- 
duly nervous and to overreact to the Communist 
challenge. Some even thought that communism 
posed a serious internal threat to the United States. 
The myth of crumbling communism, on the other 
hand, has led many to conclude that communism 
is no longer a threat anywhere in the world, includ- 
ing Vietnam. Neither assumption is consonant with 
the truth, and neither facilitates our relations with 
the Communist world. 


COMMENTARIES 


Michel Tatu: 


Sovietology 
and Its Critics 


roadly speaking, practitioners of Sovietology 
may be divided into two categories. Those in the 
first category prefer to go about their work by digging 
into the available source materials—primarily the 
Soviet press and official statements—in order to as- 
certain what people “behind the curtain” are saying, 
and by drawing conclusions from these materials in 
the most scientific manner possible—that is to say, 
with caution and modesty. Those in the second cate- 
gory concentrate instead on what their fellow Sovieto- 
logists are saying, trying to poke holes in their rivals’ 
theories in order to set up their own pet notions in 
opposifion to them. 

The latter type of Sovietology, although sometimes 
interesting, is certainly not the most fruitful. It is 
nevertheless widely practiced, especially in the United 
States. One of its drawbacks is that it is frequently 
motivated by the desire to “sell” a certain thesis or 
doctrine and resolves itself into a polemic of opposing 
labels—a polemic that becomes the livelier the farther 
away it gets from reality. In the end, the polemicist 
winds up attributing a universal character to such and 
such a doctrine solely for the purpose of making it 
easier to refute and reinforcing his own claim to origi- 
nality. 

So it is with the theory of “grumbling communism,” 
which Mr. Ezergailis informs us is a myth “elevated 
to the status of doctrine” and the prevailing view 
among Western political experts and policymakers 
“since about 1960.” Actually, while I cannot claim 
to have read everything that has been published in 


the West on the subject of communism, I do not at 
all have the impression that this “doctrine” dominates 
the scene at present. Some Soviet experts, it is true, 
concur in the opinion of France’s Michel Garder that 
communism is in its “death throes,” while others, like 
Z. Brzezinski in the United States, view it as under- 
going a process of “degeneration.” But if these theses, 
particularly the second, are in fact fairly widely sub- 
scribed to in West European “progressive left” circles, 
including certain Communist party elements, they do 
not by any means appear to have permeated West- 
ern Sovietology in general—much less the thinking 
of the governments concerned. 

In particular, it seems extremely hazardous to assert, 
as Mr. Ezergailis does, that the thesis of crumbling 
communism was responsible for American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. If any outside factor influenced the 
US course of action there, it was doubtless the Sino- 
Soviet conflict—which was a fact and not a doctrine. 
Moreover, if either one of the two opposing theories 
discussed by Mr. Ezergailis could be called responsible 
for US involvement in anti-Communist actions abroad, 
it would more likely be the doctrine of “monolithic 
communism,” since it was in the heydey of this doc- 
trine that most of those involvements occurred—from 
Korea to Berlin, and Greece to Taiwan. 

Mr. Ezergailis is more successful when he discusses 
the thesis of monolithic communism, which did in fact 
dominate Sovietological thinking for a long period— 
albeit not without some salutary exceptions. As he 
quite rightly points out, monolithism is not so much 
an established state as a tendency. That has not pre- 
vented Soviet propagandists from affirming, both 
under and since Stalin, the monolithic character of 
their party and society. In any event, it is clear that 
whatever monolithism exists in the USSR—if it does— 
can be maintained only by means of a maximum and 
concerted effort on the part of the regime. Mr. Ezer- 
gailis is therefore right on this point, but he goes on 
to make some strange observations. 

The first is that monolithism developed only after 
Lenin, that Stalinism was a deformation of Leninism 


in this respect, and that the tendency towards poly- 
centrism we see in the Communist world today rep- 
resents a return towards Leninism deliberately chosen 
by the Soviet leaders. It is true that the Bolshevik 
regime of Lenin’s day appears to have been less mono- 
lithic than that which followed. But if one considers 
monolithism a tendency rather than an actual condi- 
tion—as Mr. Ezergailis reminds us we should—then 
it must be recognized that the period 1917-24 saw at 
least as much done towards achieving “monolithiza- 
tion” as was accomplished during the entire Stalinist 
period from 1924 to 1953. The subjection of the inter- 
national Communist movement to control from Mos- 
cow through the “Bolshevization” of the various 
national Communist parties began not under Stalin but 
under Lenin. 


As for the inverse phenomenon of “demonolithiza- 
tion” which has been seen in various areas since the 
death of Stalin, it resulted from factual circumstances 
and not from a change in doctrine. Under existing 
conditions, Khrushchev could no longer employ the 
brutal methods of his predecessor and_ substituted 
others—persuasion instead of penal coercion, revolu- 
tion “by example,” etc. His goals, however, remained 
the same as those of Stalin and Lenin: to construct 
at home a society wholly centered on and obedient 
to the party, and therefore monolithic; and to forge 
abroad an international Communist movement volun- 
tarily looking to Moscow for leadership, hence equally 
monolithic. Without doubt, the notion of building a 
monolithic Communist bloc based on free consent is 
an illusion. While Khrushchev may have entertained 
such an illusion, it is difficult to agree that he went 
so far as the “experiment in federalism” which Mr. 
Ezergailis believes to have been tried by the post- 
Stalin leadership in Eastern Europe. Suffice it to re- 
call not only the Soviet intervention in Hungary in 
October 1956 but also Khrushchev’s hostile reaction to 
Gomulka’s accession to power in Poland shortly be- 


fore. Moreover, if the successors of Khrushchev ever: 


entertained the same sort of illusion, it now has been 
abandoned, as the 1968 Soviet intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia demonstrates. 

Other aspects of Mr. Ezergailis’ discussion that seem 
somewhat simplistic are his apparent equation of 
monolithism with dogmatism and the idea that mono- 
lithism necessarily goes hand in hand with a “hard- 
line” policy. Actually, monolithism signifies only a 
tendency to impose the ideology and policies of the 
ruling group on every member of the society, and to 
suppress—whether by force or by persuasion— all 
opposition. From this point of view, one set of Soviet 
leaders differs from another only in the methods they 
employ. On the other hand, the policies which form 


the core of such monolithism can be very different. 
Thus Khrushchev, in denouncing Stalin and glorify- 
ing his own actions, tried to impart to his policies a 
monolithism every bit as complete as that which had 
existed under Stalin. After all, the best way to be a 
Khrushchevite was still the same as it had been to be 
a Stalinist—namely, to repeat the slogans of the 
Khrushchev policy line with the same discipline and 
lack of originality with which Soviet citizens had 
mouthed Stalinist slogans in the past. 

Some other minor points deserve attention. In one 
passage of his article, Mr. Ezergailis affirms that “the 
weakening of communism in Czechoslovakia before 
the five-power occupation of August 1968 led immedi- 
ately to its strengthening in Poland and East Ger- 
many” (italics added). Here he seems to be confusing 
“strengthening” and “hardening,” which are two quite 
different things. Moreover, to begin with, the question 
of whether communism was “weakening” in Czechos- 
lovakia before August 1968 needs to be examined 
more closely. One form of communism was indeed 
weakening—1.e., the Soviet form—but the “Prague 
Spring” had produced a unity between government 
and people which more than one Communist leader- 
ship might have envied. In this sense, monolithism 
gained in Czechoslovakia, while in Poland and East 
Germany it declined by reason of the fact that many 
Poles and East Germans disagreed with the anti- 
Czech policy of their leaders. 

Again, if one admits that one of the dominant traits 
of Communist regimes—and of some others as well— 
is their tendency towards unity and monolithism, it 
is not possible to maintain that either the Soviet Union 
or China has gained “new strength” as a result of 
the schism between Moscow and Peking. Where, in- 


deed, is this “new strength,” and where the “new 


friends and allies,” that the USSR and China—if we 
are to believe Mr. Ezergailis—-have gained in this 
affair? On the contrary, looking at it from the stand- 
point of the socialist camp as a whole, it is evident 
that the schism has caused both parties to the conflict 
to lose friends, and that the allies lost by the USSR 
have not gone over and become friends of the Chinese, 
but have instead chosen a third course—that of non- 
alignment with either side. For the single case of a 
direct switchover (i.e., Albania, which went straight 
over from the Soviet to the Chinese camp), one can 
count at least four Communist regimes—North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Romania, and Cuba—which have 
prudently chosen to keep their distance from both 
camps. Even the Yugoslavs, who for a long time were 
the No. 1 target of Chinese Communist propaganda, 
have not let that induce them to join Moscow’s camp 
in the Sino-Soviet confrontation. In the Western coun- 
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tries, finally, one has still to see proof that the splits 
which have occurred in one Communist party after 
another have “strengthened” either the Soviet or Chi- 
nese side, or indeed the forces of world communism. 

Mr. Ezergailis’ further “guess” that “twenty years 
from now the split will be seen as a catalyst for a 
renewal of Communist ideological zeal” likewise calls 
for a more detailed elucidation. What he appears to 
have in mind is the radicalization of left-wing move- 
ments in Western Europe and the United States, and 
more particularly the spread of Maoism among West- 
ern student youth. The crucial question, however, is 
whether the cause of communism in general, or Chi- 
nese communism in particular, is gaining from it. It 
must be noted first of all that the Chinese Communists 
had more sympathizers ten years ago than they do 
now, inasmuch as all Communists were then as much 
pro-Chinese as they were pro-Soviet. It would seem 
that the force of attraction of such an enormous, soli- 
dary bloc embracing close to a billion people, as the 
Communist world then did, would have constituted 
a much more powerful catalyst for the enthusiasm of 
those seeking after ideological paradise than the spec- 
tacle of the present discord. It would perhaps be more 
exact to say that if, twenty years from now, anyone 
will have gained from the present schism, it is likely 
to be, not communism, but China as a nation, by rea- 
son of having freed herself from Soviet hegemony. 

Even admitting, however, that the action of radical- 
ized youth might eventually succeed in bringing about 
a “Communist” revolution in a major Western coun- 
try—which remains to be seen—what sort of com- 
munism is it likely to be? Maoism itself would be a 
minority tendency alongside Trotskyism, anarchism, 
and the other -isms which abound within the broad 
periphery of the radical Left. The revolution could 
conceivably open the way for a dictatorship of the 
Left, in which case it would more probably be pro- 
Soviet than pro-Chinese; but it could also—and per- 
haps most likely of all—lead to a dictatorship of the 
Right brought about by a backlash of the conservative 
middle classes, who are infinitely more numerous in 
the advanced Western countries than are the revolu- 
tionaries. Finally, the end result might even be a com- 
munism which would come to terms with bourgeois 
democracy and evolve into a modified form of social 
democracy. To speak of a Communist revolution, 
therefore, holds forth several very different possibili- 
ties. 

By the same token, perhaps Mr. Ezergailis’ gravest 
fault is not so much that he goes out to do battle 
against either the thesis of monolithic communism or 
that of crumbling communism as it is that he speaks 
simply of “communism”—as if such a term lends it- 
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self today to any blanket definition. In reality, com- 
munism is crumbling in certain countries where it 
has been too long implanted without any reinvigora- 
tion of its institutions, and where it has now become 
identified with the preservation of an empire in difh- 
culties. In the author’s view, such is the case in the 
Soviet Union. But the Soviet Communist regime also 
remains monolithic inasmuch as all its actions tend 
in that direction—and are seemingly achieving their 
purpose, at least in the sphere of internal policy. In 
other countries where Communist rule is younger and 
faces an external threat, communism can be at once 
monolithic and non-crumbling, as for instance in 
North Vietnam, Albania, and—to some degree—Ro- 
mania. Finally, Yugoslavia provides an example of 
a communism which, as long as the present regime 
continues to remain stable, is both non-monolithic and 
non-crumbling, but which might fall into the “crum- 
bling” category if things were to go badly for the 
regime. 

All this serves to point up the dangers inherent in 
trying to subsume contemporary communism under 
any single definition, and more generally in attempt- 
ing to afix any meaningful labels to it. The Com- 
munists themselves have shown us the futility and 
dangers of this practice. 


Hugh Seton-Watson: 


Decline and 


Durability 


r. Ezergailis’ article is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of a subject that has been far too 
neglected: Western attitudes regarding the Communist 
world. Attitudes and reality are not the same thing, 
though they are linked to each other. Western atti- 
tudes influence Western policies, and these in turn 
influence the reality of the Communist world. Hence 
the importance of these attitudes. 

The myths of “monolithic” and “crumbling” com- 
munism, both of which have been fashionable in the 


West at different times, are dangerously misleading; 
yet, like all myths, they have had a certain connection 
with reality. Communist rulers and leaders have long 
had an obsessive aspiration towards monolithic unity, 
and disintegrating factors also are at work in Com- 
munist-ruled societies. The essence of the Western 
error in the first case has been to mistake aspiration 
for reality, and. in the second case to confuse the in- 
cipient stages of a process with its completion. Both 
perhaps reflect a certain political impatience that 
seems to be characteristic of modern mass democra- 
cies, especially perhaps of the United States. Press, 
radio, and television commentators, particularly, can- 
not bear to admit that changes are slow processes. Sit- 
uations which remain the same are boring, and the 
reading, listening, or viewing audience must never 
be bored. The Soviet scene, so obviously important 
for the whole world, cannot be presented in the same 
way again and again. New and exciting things must 
be discovered, and if there are none to discover, then 
they must be wished into existence. 

This passion for novelty is also connected with an- 
other pathological feature of the mass democratic 
mind, or at least of the minds of many of its mass- 
media prophets: the determination to see world poli- 
tics as a struggle between vice and virtue. In the days 
when the myth of monolithic communism prevailed, 
Communists were represented as devils in human 
form, and the Soviet Union as the Kingdom of Dark- 
ness. Then, when the commentators discovered that 
Russians were fairly normal human beings, it quickly 
became fashionable to assume that they were politi- 
cally immaculate. From this it was but a short way 
to the belief that there never has been any real danger 
from the Communists, that the alleged danger was an 
invention of wicked men, that the United States has 
a virtual monopoly of political sin, and that its en- 
emies are by definition virtuous. This view has be- 
come rather popular in many Western democratic 
countries—including the United States itself—and es- 
pecially among intellectuals and student youth. 

To a middle-aged European professor who has fol- 
lowed these problems for some years, it has long ap- 
peared to be a mistake, in national, social or ideologi- 
cal conflicts, to think of one side as virtuous and the 
other wicked. Rival groups are usually about equally 
composed of good, bad and indifferent men and 
women. It is of course much easier to see this when 
one is observing a conflict in a distant land or in the 
historical past, yet one need not altogether lose this 
basic understanding even when one is directly in- 
volved. Enemies are enemies because they pursue aims 
or interests which threaten one’s own and therefore 
must be resisted—not because they are evil. This does 


not mean that one should abdicate all moral judg- 
ment. Individual enemies may indeed be evil, as Hitler 
and Stalin unquestionably were. Individual actions 
may also be evil: the conquest and oppression of Po- 
land and Bohemia first by Nazi and then by Soviet 
totalitarianism were certainly evil acts, and there are 
many who would regard the World War II destruc- 
tion of Hiroshima or the punitive burning of Viet- 
namese villages as comparable in character. Yet the 
notion that enemies must be wicked, or that good men 
cannot be enemies, is nonsense: one may have enemies 
and still respect—even love—them. This truth is the 
essence of the Biblical command to love one’s enemies. 
Christ did not mean that one’s enemies are always 
right, that one should subject oneself to their will, or 
should hand over to their rage those whom one was 
committed to defend—whether Czechs in 1938, Poles 
in 1945, or South Vietnamese in 1969. 

In the heyday of the late Joseph McCarthy, many 
eminent Americans eloquently inveighed against 
“atheistic communism.” The truth is that communism, 
a body of doctrine with which one may agree or dis- 
agree in greater or less degree, had very little to do 
with the case. The rulers in Moscow were and are 
implacably hostile to all governments which they did 
not or do not control, and most hostile to the strong- 
est of all of these, the government of the United 
States. This hostility was originally inspired in some 
of them, in their younger days, by passionate belief 
in Marxism-Leninism. However, what has long threat- 
ened the United States—and world peace—is not 
Marxist doctrine or the infectious example of a non- 
existent Communist paradise, but the implacable hos- 
tility of men organized into a well-disciplined appara- 
tus of political power and possessing immense military 
and industrial resources. This hostility has never 
changed, though periods of aggressive action have al- 
ternated with periods of passivity, and even with oc- 
casional pacific postures, in accordance with their 
estimate of the forces arrayed against them. 

The carapace of boastful self-righteousness in which 
the minds of Brezhnev and his colleagues are encased 
is quite impervious to rational argument or benevolent 
gestures, but evidence of countervailing power, and 
of the will to uphold that power, impresses them. At 
present they cannot impose monolithic unity on Com- 
munist parties in Western countries, or on the Com- 
munist governments of China and Cuba, both of 
which deviate alarmingly from the Soviet model; but 
this does not mean that they have given up the hope 
of imposing it in the end. In Eastern Europe they 
are able to impose such unity. It is true that they 
still behave rather mildly in some cases: Romanian 
independence is tolerated within rather broad limits, 
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and Hungarians are able to enjoy a great deal of 
personal liberty. But the case of Czechoslovakia is 


not encouraging. It is not just that the Soviet Union. 


and its allies invaded Czechoslovakia. A year later the 
Czechs and Slovaks are being compelled to say that 
the invasion was not an invasion, to falsify their his- 
tory all over again, to praise the Russians for their 
disinterested aid, and even to show love for Big 
Brother. 

Yet, at the same time, the undermining forces which 
observers have noted in Soviet society are still there; 
indeed, they are growing. Economic inefficiency, labor 
discontent, managerial frustrations, and the national 
aspirations of the non-Russians are all still present. 
The younger generation not only feel but show in- 
creasing disrespect for their elders. Russia is ruled 
by men in their fifties who took the first decisive steps 
in their rapid rise to power when they were still in 
their twenties—by denouncing their parents and their 
parents’ friends. These men seem no longer to have 
the ruthlessness to treat their children in the same 
way. Perhaps there is some profound psychological 
explanation for this: children do not choose their 
parents, but parents have deliberately produced their 
children and may be inhibited from destroying them. 
Certainly, young Soviet intellectuals have begun to 
speak out in a way that was inconceivable even ten 
years ago, and repression has not silenced them. 
Whether Russia will produce new Hertzens or new 
Narodovoltsy, and whether the faster pace of the 
20th century will produce quicker results, are any- 
body’s guess. The facts remain: communism in the 
Soviet Union is not visibly crumbling, but the forces 
which may ultimately produce a crumbling are there. 

One may of course argue that “communism” in a 
much broader sense is a live and vigorous force in 
many parts of the world. In South Africa it may 
appear to growing numbers of young whites and 
blacks the only way out of race hatred, just as in 
Yugoslavia a generation ago it appeared the only way 
out of mutual extermination for Serbs and Croats. In 
South America the word “communism” has romantic 
and populist appeals which are clearly attractive. As 
for the utopian “communism” that is fashionable in 
the allegedly affluent societies of the West, it is cer- 
tainly not monolithic, and one can hardly apply the 
word “crumbling” to something that is too insubstan- 
tial to crumble. 

Whether the Soviet regime, which is still by far 
the most important organized force claiming to rep- 
resent “communism,” will achieve monolithic unity 
or crumble to pieces will depend on a long process 
which may perhaps be described as the competition 
in demoralization between West and East. In Western 
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societies, the last decades have seen a rapid growth 
of utopian demands and an equally rapid decline in 
the morale of the political class. The sneers of the 
communicators and the jeers of the student prophets 
are less alarming than the fears of those whose task 
should be to rule. When politicians and officials begin 
to believe that it is wrong to govern, when masochism 
or weak conscience or plain funk prevents them from 
giving orders, it is not surprising that riots and back- 
lashes break out below. The decisive factor for the 
“crumbling” of a regime is the morale of its political 
class. In varying degrees in all the Western countries, 
the political class appears to have lost its nerve, but 
there is no evidence that this is yet happening in a 
big way in the Soviet Union. The Soviet economy is 
primitive and inefficient compared to the most ad- 
vanced Western economies, and Soviet methods of 
government are more brutal and wasteful than ours, 
but in the Soviet Union the hierarchy of political 
power remains unchallenged and the will of the rulers 
to give orders and use force is unshaken. If the paral- 
ysis of political will which we see in the West pro- 
gresses to the point where Western nations cannot 
govern or defend themselves, then the narrow-minded, 
semi-barbarous, but disciplined and resolute Soviet 
leaders will have the world at their feet. Meanwhile 
any judgment as to whether Soviet communism will 
prove monolithic or crumbling is premature. 


Bernard S. Morris: 


W hat’s in a Label? 


f it is the sense of Mr. Ezergailis’ article that the 
concept of “monolithic communism” formerly, and 
that of “crumbling communism” now, are both over- 
simplifications, and that American policymaking off 
and on since World War II (why not since World War 
I?) has suffered from such oversimplified slogans 
about communism, it would leave me unperturbed. 
But the author goes on to posit a correlation between 
American policy and monolithic or crumbling com- 
munism, ascribing responsibility for escalation in 


Vietnam, for example, to adherents of the “crumbling 
communism” doctrine (though providing virtually 
nothing in the way of documentation or reasoned ar- 
gument to back this up). Moreover, the author doubts 
that the schism between Communist China and the 
Soviet Union has weakened communism internally or 
as a movement. Indeed, he writes: “One might even 
venture the guess that twenty years from now the split 
will be seen as a catalyst for a renewal of Communist 
ideological zeal.” 

This recalls the argument propounded by certain 
American experts in the early 1960’s that a careful 
dialectical reading of the Sino-Soviet split would re- 
veal a heightened threat to the security of the United 
States and the other Western powers. That is, the 
“contradictions” between the Russians and the Chi- 
nese would be “synthesized” at a higher level of unity 
in accordance with dialectical laws and would thereby 
pose even greater problems for the non-Communist 
world! “Experts” of this type always took comfort 
in the threat of communism: their political virtue 
was thereby safeguarded. They were never “wrong”; at 
the same time they were rarely right. If Mr. Ezergailis 
is telling us that the USSR is strong and that China 
might even get stronger, he is telling us nothing we 
don’t already know, and he is evading a reasoned 
analysis and appraisal of international communism, 
monolithic or crumbling. 

On this and on other matters Mr. Ezergailis’ exposi- 
tion is murky at best, but he does raise a number of 
interesting questions. Among them is the whole prob- 
lem of changing trends in the analysis of state com- 
munism and international communism, to which I will 
confine the bulk of my remarks. It is true that Western 
writing on world communism could be characterized 
moré often than not as mythopoeic because of its 
preoccupation with Communist ideology, the nature 
of the total state, or cold war politics. “Totalitarian- 
ism,” developed as an ideal construct for analysis of 
the Soviet Union, was transmogrified into a “blue- 
print” model for analysis of the whole international 
Communist movement. This analysis, focusing: primar- 
ily on the centralized and essentially responsive char- 
acter of the Communist movement, tended to overlook 
the tensions between the national parties and the Mos- 
cow center—the factors of nationalism and particular- 
ist interests—and consequently fostered a mechanistic 
view of the movement. Obsession with the “blue- 
print” model of internatiénal communism and _ its 
manipulation from above inhibited recognition of the 
legitimacy of individual Communist parties as agencies 
of social change articulating the interests of various 
groups within particular societies. Thus, individual 
Communist party leaderships confronted problems 


within their own constituencies; they had to repre- 
sent something other than Soviet interests in order to 
attract voters in Western Europe, to effect a “quiet 
revolution” in Latin America, or to build an under- 
ground capable of challenging the semi-feudal dicta- 
torships of the Near East. The failure to probe beneath 
the surface of the national Communist parties’ allegi- 
ance to Moscow distorted analysis of the role and 
function of these parties, conveying a simplistic view 
of the international Communist movement as a whole. 

Moreover, the establishment of Communist states 
in East-Central Europe and Asia after World War II 
fundamentally altered the nature and operation of 
the international Communist movement, which has 
since developed in the direction of polycentrism—or 
what Mr. Ezergailis chooses to characterize as “the 
myth of disintegrating or crumbling communism.” 
By characterizing it as “myth,” Mr. Ezergailis seems 
to want to deny that international communism is crum- 
bling, or perhaps he simply wants to suggest that the 
state of its crumbling has been exaggerated, or both; 
it is difficult to divine. In any case, the evidence pro- 
vided by the behavior of the Communist parties them- 
selves points to the conclusion that the international 
Communist movement no longer functions, as it once 
did, as a centralized, disciplined movement guided in 
its doctrine, strategy and tactics by Moscow. I should 
think that this is no longer a matter of debate. With 
Albania, China and Yugoslavia clearly fencing them- 
selves off from Moscow, with a number of ruling and 
non-ruling Communist parties throughout the world 
pursuing independent policies, and with Moscow un- 
able to impose its policies at will even in East-Cen- 
tral Europe, much less to push through a generally 
acceptable policy position for the bloc, the interna- 
tional Communist movement may not merely be 
“crumbling”; it may for all practical purposes have 
already crumbled. 

Perhaps the difficulty of coming to conceptual terms 
with these developments in the international Com- 
munist movement stems from the existence for all to 
see of the USSR and the People’s Republic of China 
together with certain middle-range Communist powers. 
But the mere existence of Communist states, however 
powerful, does not necessarily make a movement. 
Moreover, the serious differences that have developed 
between these states on foreign policy issues, organiza- 
tional problems, strategic imperatives and others, as 
well as the opportunities which the dissension has 
created for the individual Communist parties to strike 
out in national directions, suggest that the interna- 
tional Communist movement will never reacquire its 
former cohesion. It has thus far been unable to devise 
an operational formula for reconstituting itself as a 
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coherent movement in the changed circumstances of 
today. Failure to distinguish between Communist 
states qua states and communism as an international 
movement may be at the root of Mr. Ezergailis’ con- 
tention that not much has changed in the nature of 
the Communist enemy. If so, he, too, has been mes- 
merized by the very mythology of anti-communism 
which he decries, with its penchant for abstractions 
such as “international communism” or “Asian com- 
munism.” 

The existing state of affairs raises problems for 
any analyst who attempts to provide a conceptual 
framework and an unambiguous terminology. He very 
properly should reexamine previous notions of “to- 
talitarianism” and “monolithism” to ascertain the va- 
lidity of their use at the present time and to establish 
what if anything in these notions still holds true. 
There does not, however, seem to have been a critical 
and systematic reexamination of the leading concepts 
of the 1950’s and 1960’s either by their purveyors or 
by their critics. Perhaps the adherents of the totali- 
tiarian model feel that it was and still is valid for the 
pre-Khrushchev era, and some may feel that it re- 
mains applicable today. Others have moved away 
from the totalitarian model and mechanistic interpre- 
tation for a variety of reasons, which include the 
objective changes in the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist movement, the shift in US policy toward co- 
operation with the USSR, and the increased emphasis 
in the universities on comparative politics. 

The current tendency among American political 
scientists concerned with the USSR and communism 
is toward the development of comparative approaches 
to the study of communism and the wedding of the 
methodology and theory of the social sciences to area 
studies (the latter now being regarded as something 
like a divorcée in ill repute for having spawned the 
“totalitarian” model) with a view to producing sys- 
tematic and presumably more objective research on 
communism.’ Whatever merit there may be in this 
trend, scholars in the field appear to have discarded 
the totalitarian model and are focusing instead on the 
examination of Communist states as “normal” polities. 
Presumably, empirical and comparative studies will 
yield insights into the “crumbling” of communism, 
though this does not appear to be a primary concern. 
In fact, it is striking that there is among academics to- 
day relatively little concern with international com- 


*For an up-to-date collection of articles on problems of 
methodology and conceptualization, as well as social science 
theory and Communist studies generally, see Frederic J. 
Fleron, Jr., Ed., Communist Studies and the Social Sciences, 
Chicago, Rand McNally & Company, 1969. 
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munism—in either its “totalitarian” or “crumbling” 
varieties. Preoccupation with communism as an inter- 
national political and social movement, in the style of 
the late Franz Borkenau, now has few devotees. Per- 
haps it is a healthy sign from the standpoint of public 
policy that the study of international communism 
suffers from relative neglect. For it is high time that 
officialdom, supported by academic paraphernalia, dis- 
card the justification of policy in terms of “inter- 
national communism” or “Asian communism” and 
instead speak forthrightly about political realities, in- 
cluding the occasional usefulness and necessity of 
cooperating with Communist states for mutual interest 
and mutual non-destruction. 


Rodger Swearingen: 


The Dangers Within 


t would seem proper at the outset to clarify the two 
concepts set forth here in juxtaposition—“monolithic” 
vs. “crumbling” communism, inasmuch as both may 
be open to several interpretations. Perhaps the reasons 
for the wide acceptance of both these concepts should 
be sought in the role of ideology and Soviet domestic 
policy on the one hand, and in foreign policy and 
organizational strategy on the other. To put it more 
succinctly, even during the early years of the Soviet 
state, before Stalin succeeded in making it fully mono- 
lithic, the Communist parties around the world be- 
haved in a monolithic fashion by recognizing only 
one Rome. Since World War II, the picture has 
changed. The emergence of new Communist regimes 
in various countries—producing a total of fourteen 
Communist parties in power throughout the world— 
has been accompanied by a growth of nationalism and 
independence in these countries. Moreover, Peking’s 
intrusion into Moscow’s hitherto exclusive preserve 
as leader of international communism and the rami- 
fications that this has had in Eastern Europe, Africa, 
South and Southeast Asia, and Latin America have 
further contributed to the impression of “crumbling” 
communism. Not that most of the Communist parties, 


whether in or out of power, are any less anti- 
capitalist, anti-American, or (in the case of the Asian 
parties) anti-Western than they have ever been. The 
point is that they are no longer entirely unified, nor 
necessarily pro-Soviet. And a few of them even show 
signs of having “gone soft” on capitalism. 

The growing spirit of nationalism or national com- 
munism in Eastern Europe as well as in the Com- 
munist-ruled areas of Eastern Asia casts serious doubt 
on the entire Marxist-Leninist view of international 
relations. Lenin’s classic theory of imperialism has 
from its inception been accepted as the basis of inter- 
national relations by Communist parties throughout 
the world—including the Chinese Communists. How 
does this relate to the problem of monolithic vs. crum- 
bling communism? If conflicts within the international 
community—indeed, wars themselves, according to 
Lenin’s interpretation—all result from imperialism, 
“the final stage of capitalism,” then the obvious solu- 
tion to these problems is the destruction of the capital- 
ist-imperialist nations and their replacement by a tran- 
quil one-world community of socialist states. 

This theory had never seemed convincing to non- 
Communist scholars in the pre-World War II era, and 
doubt began to mount increasingly as the world moved 
through the two and a half turbulent decades of the 
postwar era. The first hint that monolithic “interna- 
tional” communism was on its way out came dramati- 
cally with the Yugoslav defection from the world 
Communist camp in 1948. That event, however, was 
explained away by the faithful as merely the brash 
action of an ideological deviate, even though it was 
evident that the disagreement between Belgrade and 
Moscow went much deeper. Still, here was an avowed 
socialist country at odds with the socialist fatherland, 
an obvious contradiction of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 
Since then, the growth of nationalist and anti-Soviet 
sentiment within the countries of Eastern Europe has 
virtually demolished the image of the “one world of 
communism.” Events in Poland and Hungary in 1956, 
and more recently in Czechoslovakia, speak eloquently 
for those who argue that monolithic communism is 
dead. The split between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China has, if anything, dealt an even heavier 
blow to the concept of monolithic communism. By 1960 
it had become quite evident that the two giants of the 
Communist world were drifting—indeed, pushing 
each other—further and faster apart. 

Let us turn now to some of the specific points made 
in Mr. Ezergailis’ article. “Is there any reason to 
believe that communism is weaker today than it was in 
1956?,” he asks, answering with the assertion that “it 
is doubtful that the schism between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union has meant or will mean any 


weakening of the Communist movement as such, either 
internally or in the world at large.” I would have to 
argue the opposite on both counts. Surely the Chinese 
Communist economy has been adversely affected by the 
withdrawal of Soviet aid and advisors; Peking’s 
foreign policy has been substantially weakened by the 
loss of Soviet military assistance and diplomatic sup- 
port; and the abortive “Great Cultural Revolution” 
has proved disastrous in terms of Peking’s image 
abroad. The difference between Communist China’s 
posture in Korea in 1950-51 and in Vietnam in 1965- 
68 reflects these changes in her position. As we know, 
the Chinese Communists intervened in the Korean 
War in 1950 with some 800,000 so-called volunteers, 
but they have so far chosen not to intervene militarily 
in Vietnam. What accounts for their less aggressive 
posture in the Vietnam conflict? 

One can cite four probable reasons. First, whereas 
Peking in 1950 could assume Soviet military support 
in a confrontation with the United States, it is difficult 
to imagine that the Chinese Communist leaders could 
entertain any such thought today. Secondly, whereas 
Korea was situated perilously close to the heartland of 
Communist China, Vietnam is many thousands of miles 
away. Thirdly, US policy towards the Communist 
world, particularly with respect to acts of Communist 
ageression, has substantially hardened since Korea. 
And finally, given the generally divided state of the 
Communist world as well as China’s own internal 
political divisions and economic problems, Peking’s 
ability to take risks abroad is now seriously limited. 

As to Mr. Ezergailis’ criticism of the view that “the 
realities of power and national interest . . . take pre- 
cedence over ideology” in determining Communist 
foreign policy, I must say that I share that view. It 
seems clear to me that whenever the national interest 
has conflicted with Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the 
former has been given top priority. However, the Com- 
munist leaderships have usually taken great pains to 
convince the faithful that whatever course they adopted 
was the one that Marx or Lenin would have followed 
had they been living today and been confronted 
with a similar problem. 

Coming back again to the critical issue of the 
schism between the Soviet Union and China, Mr. 
Ezergailis not only sees the schism as not weakening 
either of these powers or communism in general, but 
he asserts that “as far as one can tell at present, both 
Communist powers seem to have gained new strength 
and new friends as a consequence of the split.” Even 
apart from my earlier comments on the weakening of 
Communist China’s economic and military potential, 
however, it must be evident that neither Peking nor 
Moscow has gained “new strength” from the schism, 
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and to say that they have gained “new friends and 
allies” because of it is to stretch logic and imagination 
beyond the point of no return. Nor can I agree with 
the author’s surmise that twenty years from now the 
Sino-Soviet split will be seen as a “catalyst for a re- 
newal of Communist ideological zeal.” In these fast- 
moving times, to predict what lies two decades ahead 
is obviously risky, but it seems evident to me that the 
difficulties between Moscow and Peking, deep-seated 
and fundamental as they are, are not likely to be 
settled in our lifetime. Thus, I would argue in con- 
clusion that we are in the presence of a crumbling 
communism not likely to be put back into monolithic 
working order for years to come—if ever. Unfortun- 
ately for the West and for all nations dedicated to 
genuine democracy, however, this does not reduce 
international tensions since most of the elements that 
make up the world of crumbling communism seem as 
dedicated as ever to destruction of the values that are 
fundamental to democratic society. 


Klaus Mehnert: 


“Polydoxy” vs. 
“Monodoxy” 


monolith—[from monos, single + lithos, 
stone] a single stone or block of stone. 
crumble—to break into small pieces; hence, 
to fall to decay. 
—Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


r. Andrew Ezergailis’ paper has admirably 
served its purpose as a stimulator of discussion. I, for 
one, disagree with almost everything he says and con- 
sequently feel quite willing to argue with him—which 
was, no doubt, the reason for his writing the way he 
did. 

Some of his statements, to be sure, are difficult to 
dispute. Mr. Ezergailis accuses specialists on commu- 
nism of producing and believing two myths: first, the 
myth of monolithic communism, and later that of 
crumbling communism. But he does not tell us the 
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names of the myth-makers—and for good reason. 
Practically all serious specialists on communism (and 
why bother about the others?) employed the methods 
advocated by him—namely, “searching historical and 
social analysis” and taking into consideration not only 
“the aspect of change” but also “the things of per- 
manence.” 

The trouble with Mr. Ezergailis’ paper is his strange 
use of the word “monolithic.” I fail to see how a 
monolith can have “divergent currents . . . pulling in 
different directions at once,” nor can I discern any 
reason why the word “monolithic” should necessarily 
refer to something broader rather than something 
narrower. Why at all use this unfortunate term by 
which Stalin tried to create the image of a system and 
movement as solid as a rock? Stalin’s communism 
had many cracks, but they had little to do with 
petrography. 

To take the Webster definitions quoted above, com- 
munism has never been “a single stone or block of 
stone,” nor is it now “breaking into small pieces” or 
completely “falling to decay.” It has always displayed 
something of both. Therefore, the question which 
should interest us—for the sake of theory as well as of 
practical politics—can only be: To what extent was 
communism “monolithic,” and to what extent was (or 
is) it “crumbling” in any given period? One more 
point: communism can mean many things. In the re- 
marks that follow, I shall consider it first as an 
ideology and second as a political factor (although 
both, of course, do overlap). 

With regard to terminology, since we are dealing 
with ideas and not with rocks or sand, the terms 
“monodoxic” and “polydoxic” seem more appropriate 
to the present discussion than “monolithic” or “crum- 
bling” communism. The question, then, may be for- 
mulated thus: To what extent have there been in com- 
munism elements of monodoxy on the one hand, and 
polydoxy on the other? (Here I shall consider only 
the four decades during which I have personally 
known the USSR, spending there—on frequent visits— 
a total of five years.) In 1929, when I first went to the 
Soviet Union, Russian communism was fairly poly- 
doxic. Stalin was in many ways only primus inter pares: 
there were others with ideas of their own, Bukharin in 
particular, also Tomsky (the trade union leader), and 
of course Trotsky, banished but still very much alive. 
Also among Communists outside the USSR there were 
profound disagreements about the nature of commu- 
nism: in Germany, for instance, between Heinrich 
Brandler and Ernst Thaelmann. But during the follow- 
ing years Stalin “liquidated” all dissenters at home 
and within the Communist parties abroad. When 
Trotsky was murdered in 1940 the last anti-Stalin 


Communist of importance was eliminated. After that, 
for some years, there was complete monodoxy—until 
1948. 

When Tito managed to hold his own in the face 
of overwhelming Stalinist pressure, world communism 
began to become polydoxic—and it has remained so. 
Russia, which once dreamed of becoming the “third 
Rome” of Christianity, has turned out to be the “first 
Rome” of communism, Belgrade becoming the second, 
Peking the third, Havana the fourth—and so on into 
the unknown future. 

In addition, a supranational communism of re- 
markable intellectual vigor has arisen to add one more 
dimension to this polydoxy—the New Left. Moscow 
has been remarkably helpless in the face of this world- 
wide revolutionary movement which has proven far 
more attractive to restless youth than Soviet commu- 
nism. For every hundred analyses of this phenomenon 
published in the non-Communist world, there is hardly 
one in the USSR. 

Within the frontiers of the USSR, to be sure, com- 
munism is rather monodoxic, certainly more so than 
prior to the rise of Stalin. But this, in my opinion, is 
due not so much to a unity of belief as to the power 
to enforce conformism and to the growing lack of 
interest on the part of most Soviet citizens in intra- 
Communist ideological disputes. 

If we next look at communism from the point of 
view of political power, we find a similar development. 
Here, monocentrism has given way to polycentrism: 
surely, there is now more than one power center, al- 
though opinions may differ as to precisely how many 
there are. Yet, in spite of this, Soviet communism is 
politically much more powerful today when Moscow 
is only one of several centers than it was in the period 
of monocentrism. And there is every indication that 
the USSR is firmly determined to use this power to its 
best advantage and without scruples, as it did when it 
invaded Czechoslovakia in 1968, or when it dissemi- 
nated roundabout threats to China in 1969. China, 
too, is very likely stronger today than it was in the 
days of monocentrism, when Mao himself acknowl- 
edged the leadership of the Kremlin. For one thing, 
China now has a growing nuclear arsenal of her own. 

The power of individual Communist states may very 
well be greater in a period of polycentrism than in one 
of monocentrism. But communism as a whole—and it 
is this we are discussing—is weaker because of poly- 
centrism by reason of the fact that the conflicts be- 
tween the various centers ust up part of communism’s 
strength. Surely, for the rest of the world, it means a 
great deal that Moscow no longer directs all Commu- 
nist parties on the globe. How immeasurably stronger 
would communism be if it had but one center? 


Only in one respect has polycentrism increased the 
strength of communism. In a number of countries, 
especially in Italy and France, it has made it easier 
for the Communist Party to play the role of a national 
party independent of Moscow’s control. But would any 
one say that the recent disturbing events in Italy are 
due to this? Hardly, for they are very much the fault 
of those who are in power in the non-Communist sec- 
tions of Italian society. 

It is, of course, very true that a correct understand- 
ing of communism is vitally important for the de- 
termination of Western policies. But, for a non-Amer- 
ican observer like myself, it is hard to believe that 
decisions in Washington depend on an answer to the 
rather primitive question: Is communism “monolithic” 
or is it “crumbling”? True, the belief that North 
Vietnam was “alone and isolated from other Com- 
munist powers” would have been wrong—but was 
there such a belief in Washington in the first place? To 
my knowledge, American research on communism has 
been for a long time far too sophisticated for such 
simple-minded reasoning. 

As to the 1970’s, it may very well be that ideologi- 
eal differences and power rivalry within the Commu- 
nist world will diminish. In fact I expect an improve- 
ment in Sino-Soviet relations after Mao—and so, it 
would appear, does Moscow. But communism will 
remain “polydoxic” and polycentric. I find it easier to 
imagine all Christians accepting Pope Paul VI than 
all Communists following Brezhnev—or Lin Piao. 


Alec Nove: 


The Way the 


Cookie Crumbles 


disagree profoundly with Mr. Ezergailis, but the 
issues he raises are well worth discussing, and he has 
therefore performed a service by airing his views, 
even if they are wrong. 
In the first place, it seems to me that he uses the 
term “monolithic” rather loosely, as a synonym for 
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“powerful,” or perhaps “successful.” Soviet victories 
in World War II undoubtedly made a deep impression 
on many minds in many countries, but this has noth- 
ing much to do with monolithism as such. One could 
be monolithic and effective, as well as monolithic and 
ineffective. Moreover, one must surely distinguish be- 
tween claim and reality. For example, it isn’t true, 
as the author asserts, that “no Communist leadership 
has ever boasted of having gained monolithic con- 
trol”; in fact, the Soviet party has repeatedly claimed 
that it was monolithic and that it was in control, and 
it still continues to make this claim—all reality to 
the contrary. It can be argued that Lenin’s party 
was not monolithic in this sense, since it recognized 
or tolerated open differences of opinion within and 
outside the party. Art, literature, economics, philoso- 
phy and history were not monolithic in the early 
1920’s. The formal claim and image of unanimity, 
the one party line to which all had to conform, was 
a post-Lenin development. It could be argued that 
the quest for unanimity was implicit in Leninism from 
the first, or that Lenin would have imposed mono- 
lithic conformism had he lived long—and had time— 
enough to do so. Be that as it may, only after the 
elimination and liquidation of all opposition did the 
party become fully monolithic in its formal image. 

The formal claim to be monolithic, however, must 
not be equated with what actually happens. Unanimity, 
as we all know, is usually only a facade. The party 
has long been the scene of social and economic con- 
flicts played out behind closed doors between what 
may legitimately be called “pressure groups.” Since 
Stalin’s death, some of these conflicts have found ex- 
pression in print. Despite all this, the word “mono- 
lithic” remains prominent in the official vocabulary, 
and the party leadership continues to assert that, 
armed with the sure compass of correct doctrine, it 
knows the right answers to all important questions. 
No other organizations are allowed to challenge either 
the party or its policies, and all means of communi- 
cation are under firm control, as is the whole appoint- 
ments system by which the political leadership re- 
cruits and supervises the elite. Mass terror is gone, 
but important elements of the Stalin system have been 
preserved, even though there is a kind of centralized 
pluralism, or pluralistic centralism, which does not 
fit the pure totalitarian model. 

I must admit that I am not too fond of the term 
“monolithic” as a description of reality. But the op- 
posite of “monolithic” is not “crumbling,” nor is there 
any connection between monolithism on the one hand 
and either effectiveness or any given policy on the 
other. Mr. Ezergailis seems to be puzzled that a re- 
gime that could shoot people is unable to enforce ef- 
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ficiency, and he seems to believe that “bungling in- 
eptitude” suggests the absence of monolithism. Yet 
it is patently clear that terror can itself be a cause 
of inefficiency. Thus Marshal Rokossovsky, in his war 
memoirs, mentions a transport operation supervised 
by the NKVD in which the latter so terrorized the 
railwaymen that the whole operation came to a halt. 
A scared manager is not necessarily an effective man- 
ager! I can think of few things more “monolithic” 
than the Prussian army under Frederick the Great. 
Yet, faced by French revolutionary armies, the Prus- 
sians were destroyed—which again demonstrates the 
lack of any causal relationship between monolithic 
structure and either power or effectiveness. 

Nor does monolithism tell us anything at all about 
purpose or policy aims. One could set up a model of 
a conservative-minded, nationalist regime which has 
modified its onetime revolutionary ideology. The re- 
gime may behave as a great power, while exploiting 
its revolutionary reputation for tactical purposes. Or 
take the hypothetical example of the United States 
acting out the role cast for it by Soviet propaganda— 
that is, engaging in nuclear threats, “exporting coun- 
terrevolution,” playing the part of a “world gen- 
darme,” and so on. Wouldn’t all these actions be per- 
fectly consistent with a monolithic, a totalitarian, or 
a pluralistic political system? My point here is, sim- 
ply, that terminology may be misleading, and that 
what really matters is what Communist or other 
powers actually do, what their priority objectives, their 
relations with one another. etc. are—and what gen- 
eral conclusions we may draw from such data. Let 
us see, then, how Mr. Ezergailis treats these questions. 

“Schism has been at the very core of the move- 
ment’s strength.” Has it? History has shown only that 
some schisms result in unity—a unity minus the schis- 
matics. Mr. Ezergailis claims that the Sino-Soviet 
quarrel has not resulted in a weakening of the Com- 
munist movement. I find this view extraordinary. Com- 
munist parties have been split, many have become 
demoralized, and the two greatest Communist powers 
denounce and threaten each other—how can all these 
momentous developments be compared with the earlier 
examples of “polycentrism”? “There are around the 
world many groups which hope to gain power through 
Communist uprisings,” asserts the author. But what 
is a Communist? Anyone who waves a red flag? Can 
the definition cover Trotskyists, quasi-anarchist rebels 
in some Latin American jungle, Cohn-Bendit, Dubcek, 
Tito, Sik, Brezhnev, Longo, Ceaucescu, or General 


‘Konstantin Rokossovsky, Soldarski dolg, Moscow, 1968, p. 
195. 


Moczar . . .? Are they all Communists, along with 
Mao and General Lin Piao? If they are, do we really 
“misunderstand or overstate the extent of disagree- 
ment in the Communist world”? Do not many of them 
frankly detest each other and denounce their so-called 
comrades as enemies? The “guru” of today’s New 
Left, Professor Herbert Marcuse, for instance, is de- 
scribed in Pravda as a “werewolf” (oboroten).2 Are 
these “tactical variations on a common theme”? In- 
deed, not only is the world Communist movement no 
longer monolithic, but it is arguable whether it exists 
at all. 

It is possible that there were some Turks in the 
17th century who ruled out an internecine struggle 
among Christians on the ground that both Catholics 
and Protestants shared a common ideology and were 
united in their hatred of Islam. If so, they were wrong, 
of course—as the bloody Thirty Years’ War was to 
demonstrate. A schismatic war three centuries ago, 
however, is not an argument for the inevitability of 
a Sino-Soviet war in the 20th century—pace Mr. Har- 
rison Salisbury.* The “delicate balance of terror” vir- 
tually precludes such a likelihood. All of which should 
not blind us to the overwhelming evidence of dis- 
array and hatred in the so-called Communist world. 
To be sure, neither should it lead us to the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union is “crumbling,” or that it does 
not present awkward problems for Western policy- 
makers. It is equally clear that the USSR continues 
to maintain a firm grip in a number of East European 
countries. 

The Soviet regime seems firmly in the saddle. It is 
a mighty military power. However, Brezhnev’s claim 
to be the true heir of Lenin is widely questioned 
among Communist parties. This is true not only in 
such countries as Italy, but also in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Romania. The image has crum- 
bled in their eyes. This is also the case in South 
America, Africa, and India. Critical attitudes towards 
both Moscow and Peking are also widespread in Cuba. 
The contrasts between Moscow’s standing among Com- 
munists and pro-Communists today and what it was 
in both the Lenin and Stalin eras could not be more 
striking. 

Given the general disarray within the Communist 
camp and given also the bitter hostility of China, why 
should Moscow still be bent on setting up more Com- 
munist regimes which it would be unable to control? 


* Pravda, May 30, 1968. 

*In his recently published book, War Between Russia and 
China (New York, W. W. Norton, 1969), Mr. Salisbury sees 
“a proliferation of signs that the two superstates are headed 
toward a collision course and war” (see Foreword, p. 9). 


It is true that Soviet or Russian interests have played 
a very important part in determining Soviet policy for 
a great many years. The question is rather: does it 
now seem to be in the Soviet or Russian interest to 
have more potential rivals in the form of governing 
Communist parties? 

Towards the end of his article, Mr. Ezergailis asks: 
“Can one be a lukewarm Communist?” 
the question in the negative, which can only mean 
that according to his definition anyone who is luke- 
warm cannot be a Communist. One is entitled to one’s 
own definitions, but this is hardly a helpful one. 
Mr. Ezergailis then uses the label “Sunday Commu- 
nist” to describe one who quotes sacred texts on feast 
days, attaching this label to—of all people—Isaac 
Deutscher, who was one of the most single-minded 
and devoted ideological Marxists whom I have ever 
met. Why? Because, explains Mr. Ezergailis, Deutscher 
was sometimes a “scrupulous scholar.” I am afraid I 
don’t even know how to deal with such curious rea- 


He answers 


soning. 

The author has quite failed to identify the kind of 
Communist that many of those whom he criticizes 
have in mind. Let me try to do it, therefore. He is a 
provincial party secretary, the semi-educated, tough, 
domineering and unquestioned boss of his satrapy, 
able to dispense material privilege to fellow officials, 
nationalistic, anti-intellectual, antisemitic, and above 
all wholeheartedly devoted to his own promotion. 
Many of this kind have redefined the ideology to in- 
clude these characteristics, or have reconciled the 
above ideas with it. They believe in the redefined 
ideology not just on Sundays but from Monday 
through Saturdays as well, though they make sure to 
keep a tame secretary on hand with a card index of 
appropriate quotations from Marx and Lenin for all 
occasions. Suppose, just suppose, that a Communist 
party comes to be dominated by such men as these. 
They will advocate monolithism, because they are ac- 
customed to it and it helps to preserve their position. 
But my imaginary party secretary could hardly be de- 
scribed as a Messianic revolutionary, and an analysis 
of his future actions should take into account his 
real characteristics. Need I add that such a party sec- 
retary would have loudly praised the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, just as his ancestors whole- 
heartedly favored the invasion of Poland to suppress 
the Constitution of 1791? It is possible to impose one’s 
own concept of order upon a neighbor, and to extend 
one’s sphere of influence by whatever means are at 
hand, even without having read Marx or Lenin. 

So, to summarize: It seems to me that the author 
has been the victim of his own definitions. Power, and 
even the aggressive use of power, can coexist with a 
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pluralist society, and is therefore irrelevant to ““mono- 
lithism” as such. “Monolithism” as a doctrine, or 
aspiration, is perhaps another way of defining totali- 
tarianism, and it is then a matter of empirical re- 
search and analysis to determine the degree of mono- 
lithism that actually exists (or is claimed) in a par- 
ticular country at any given date. All this has no di- 
rect connection with the altogether different question 
of efficiency. 

The issue of unity and discord among Communists 
in various countries is something else again. Thus one 
can conceive of a “monolithic” Soviet party violently 
at odds with other parties. Indeed, this is clearly the 
case at the present moment. 

Finally, there is the complex problem of changes 
in objectives or priorities within a party which nom- 
inally retains the same ideology and the same formal 
aims. History has known not a few examples of such 
changes, but when they occur they cannot be proved 
by doctrinal quotations, since value and legitimacy 
attach to the principles of continuity and orthodoxy. 
In other words, a tightly controlled and nominally 
monolithic political system may devote itself to the 
pursuit of nationalist great-power causes, while con- 
tinuing to adhere to “Marxism-Leninism.” That might 
be the way the cookie crumbles. 


Donald W. Treadgold: 


Faiths Eroded 


r. Ezergailis is concerned about the relation 
of two myths—those of “monolithic” and “crumbling” 
communism—to Western and especially American 
policymaking since World War II. He believes that 
both myths—the one that presumably held sway until 
1953, and the other since then—have had considerable 
influence on Western policymakers, and that their 
effect has been bad. But his main purpose is to ques- 
tion the validity—as well as the effects of—the myth 
of “crumbling” communism. I am skeptical about the 
allegedly pernicious effects of both myths, though I 
agree that communism is not “crumbling,” and that 
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we need more precise analysis in discussing the issues 
involved. 

“Monolithic” means “one rock”; no men are rocks, 
and mineralogy cannot supersede political science. 
But did anyone ever think the contrary? From the 
Russian Civil War until Stalin’s death, the prevailing 
Western view was that the Communist movement was 
controlled by a single center—namely, the Moscow 
Politburo, which was for much of that time Stalin’s 
personal tool. Throughout all these years, the Soviet 
Union, its East European satellites, and the interna- 
tional Communist movement as a whole had been 
rent by various factional disagreements, as well as 
by attempted armed revolts and serious ideological 
schisms. But the intra-party oppositionists never suc- 
ceeded in capturing the party, and the dissidents out- 
side the party never came close to imposing their 
views on Moscow. Popular hatred of the Soviet regime, 
which erupted most threateningly in the period of the 
Nazi military victories in 1941-42, almost toppled 
it, but did not cause it to fall. Communism was indeed 
single-centered (and in that sense “monolithic”) ; 
since the center—however narrowly—has survived, so 
has the rest. Wherein, then, were Western policy- 
makers misled? 

Beyond the oblique suggestion that the myth of 
monolithic communism “led the US to overcommit its 
resources in the cold war,” Mr. Ezergailis fails to cite 
any specific examples of the supposedly evil effects 
of this particular myth on US policymaking. Not so, 
however, when it comes to the myth of “crumbling 
communism,” to which he specifically attributes “the 
kind of US involvement that developed in Vietnam.” 
Here I find his reasoning obscure. My understand- 
ing is that high US officials feared that American 
intervention would drive Moscow and Peking closer 
together, closing a breach that was by then unmis- 
takable, and that they were surprised and relieved that 
it did not; but I may be misinformed. Surely, at any 
rate, no one has seriously thought that “North Viet- 
nam is alone and isolated from other Communist 
powers”; rather, the justifiable assumption has been 
that if Soviet and Chinese help ceased, Hanoi would 
not be able to continue the war on its own. 

I doubt, therefore, that US policymakers have been 
significantly misled by either of the two myths. Amer- 
ican foreign policy has had various weaknesses, but 
substitution of blind devotion to the constructs of 
Kremlinology for careful examination of the facts is 
probably among the least of them. 

One fundamental difficulty of analyzing the history 
of communism in terms of the two alleged “myths” 
in question is that attention is drawn exclusively to 
the issue of whether the Communist movement is con- 


trolled by one or several centers. This brings me to 
the crucial problem of how to define the very word 
“communism.” For surely “communism” may mean 
any or all of three related things: (1) the international 
Communist movement, consisting of the national 
parties and their members, and its activities; (2) 
the Marxist-Leninist ideology, as interpreted by the 
rulers in Moscow or Peking (as well as, at the moment, 
by Havana), and as accepted by the members of the 
international movement; (3) the political, social, and 
economic system (or systems) prevailing in countries 
ruled by Communist parties (though Communists 
themselves, of course, use the term “socialist” in this 
connection, since not even the Soviet Union claims 
to have attained the higher, “Communist” stage of 
society ). 

From the mid-1920’s to 1945, and to some extent 
up to 1953, there were no overriding reasons for dis- 
tinguishing among these senses of the term; in the 
post-Stalin era it is essential to do so. The Moscow 
Politburo no longer controls the entire international 
movement or the system (meaning the countries where 
Communists rule). That is a fact, not a “myth.” 
Peking, Belgrade, Bucharest, Tirana, and Havana 
today make their own policies and follow Moscow’s 
only if it suits their purposes. As for the non-ruling 
Communist parties, the British party may, as it re- 
cently did, repeat its condemnation of the 1968 in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, and even the party of 
Reunion may vote against a Moscow-sponsored reso- 
lution; they are not automatically excommunicated 
by Moscow if they do so. 

To be sure, some analysts have been tempted to 
bury both the notion of a “socialist camp” and that 
of an international movement—in my opinion, pre- 
maturely. In the aftermath of the Kosygin-Chou meet- 
ing in Peking, centrifugal forces seem to have dimin- 
ished for the moment. If they erupt again, they may 
lead to a division of the movement into two or more 
distinct entities, disclaiming kinship with one another. 
That has not yet happened; even if it does, the prece- 
dent of Trotskyism and the Fourth International sug- 
gests that some kind of further common action is not 
to be excluded. 

Schism does not necessarily destroy a movement; 
four centuries after the Reformation, Paul VI ad- 
dresses Protestants as fellow-Christians. However, it 
may and indeed is very likely to do damage to it. 
Mr. Ezergailis seems to misinterpret the survival of 
Stalin’s Russia as proof that Stalin’s measures against 
his enemies strengthened rather than weakened com- 
munism, and he goes so far as to think that China 
will be stronger after the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution. (Here we may indeed have some myth- 


making to deal with, but lack of space prevents that 
detour. ) 

If, however, Moscow is no longer in control of 
the entire movement, does that mean that communism 
has “crumbled”? Mr. Ezergailis is right in thinking 
that it has not, though I do not follow all of his 
arguments. The plausible reasons that he adduces 
against the likelihood of a “crumbling” communism 
are drawn from the field of comparative religion, 
though there is some confusion in his discussion of 
them. He asks whether there can be “Sunday Com- 
munists.” Such people are said to be like those West- 
ern Christians who pay no attention to Christianity 
except to attend church on Sunday; but Mr. Ezer- 
gailis denies that “Sunday Communists” exist, with 
two odd exceptions. Plainly he is wrong on at least 
two counts. 

To begin with, though there are many Western 
Christians who give their religion little thought, 
sometimes professing Christianity to pollsters with- 
out even going to church on Sundays, it would be a 
mistake to assume that they are not influenced by 
their professed religion. They live in a society whose 
culture was formed by Christianity and whose ethical 
norms were worked out in Christian terms. The 
apocryphal clergyman knew this when he asked the 
atheist, ““Tell me about the God in Whom you do not 
believe.” The test of Christianity’s influence is not 
how many hours a week men spend in church or 
even how many times men violate what they take 
to be Christian precepts. “Sunday Christians” have 
existed from the time of the primitive church; the 
reason for the illness of Christianity today is to be 
found not in the number of “Sunday Christians” 
there are but in the character, commitment, and cul- 
ture of the clergy and of the creative minority among 
the laity. 

Do “Sunday Communists” exist? Of course they 
do, and have for a long time; Gorky’s commitment 
to Marxism-Leninism before the Revolution certainly 
placed him in that category. Many in Communist 
countries, including some party members, practice 
only the obligatory observances and are apathetic 
toward the regime, or even hate it. But one may be 
an indifferent Communist or even a bitter anti-Com- 
munist and still retain many Marxist-Leninist beliefs 
and habits, as anyone who has talked to former 
Communists or refugees from Communist countries 
will testify. 

There are significant differences between commu- 
nism and Christianity that cannot be explored here, 
and it is a pity, for the whole side of communism 
that invites comparison with religious faith has not 
received the attention it deserves, being usually dis- 
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missed with a few unsubstantiated generalizations or 
brief references to rather trivial phenomena. Let me 
mention only two basic differences between organized 
religion and communism: today one can break with 
Christian churches or leave Christian-dominated coun- 
tries, but one cannot break with communism (except 
in non-Communist countries) with impunity; second, 
Christianity prescribes acceptance by the believer of 
no fixed scheme of history, politics, or social organiza- 
tion, whereas communism does. For these as well as 
for many other reasons, it is unwise to use the history 
of Christianity as a model for predicting the future 
development of communism. Yet one may safely, in 
my opinion, make the following generalization: no 
matter how much time any Communist party member 
spends on party meetings and no matter how much 
and what kind of Marxist-Leninist literature he reads, 
as long as he accepts the goals and practices of his 
party leaders, he remains a Communist. Authoritarian 
churches have sometimes preferred that the rank and 
file not bother their heads too much about theology. 
To return, then, to Mr. Ezergailis, although he may 
be somewhat confused about “Sunday communism,” 
he is right in thinking that it will not destroy the 
Communist system or the international Communist 
movement. 

If the system and movement become still more 
polycentric or even split irreversibly into fragments, 
communism will not “crumble” as long as the ideology 
—or ideologies, if one prefers—retains its charismatic 
quality. One should remember, however, that religious 
heretics, by definition, share a common core of belief 
with the orthodox, and that no two groups can argue 
or even fight so doggedly as those who agree on 95 
percent of what is at issue between them. By all ac- 
counts, ideological fervor is weakening in the USSR. 
And yet Communist ideology may still survive a 
long time—if ideological challenge from within can 
be silenced. There was more ferment before 1966 in 
the USSR than there has been since then, and perhaps 
the hidebound regime of Brezhnev has for a time at 
least found an effective solution, if a dullard’s, by 
simply sitting stolidly on the lid. 

In China the ideology is startlingly alive. The 
“thoughts of Mao” may not really help sell rotten 
watermelons, but they have been given the kind of 
currency which no other book in history has probably 


ever had in a comparable period of time. The same is- 


true to a degree in Cuba and, strikingly, in many non- 
Communist countries, including those in the West. 

Mr. Ezergailis asks in passing: Who would have 
predicted that in the West “a new generation of 
students would today be ‘liberating’ university build- 
ings under the banner of Marxist slogans and invok- 
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ing the names of Communist revolutionary 
heroes ... ?” The answer to this question is, per- 
haps: not many, except those who had observed the 
rapidly increasing philosophical and religious con- 
fusion among Western elites and the growing aversion 
of the young to demagogic political leaders and to 
teachers whose slick professionalism is often a sub- 
stitute for genuine moral and intellectual values. Com- 
munism as an ideology (not as a movement, though 
it makes its contribution to several different orga- 
nizations) now exercises more influence in the Western 
world than at any time at least since the 1930’s, and 
perhaps even before. (Among the radicals, to be sure, 
it faces competitive ideologies, such as anarchism, 
but then Bakunin proved no match for Marx in the 
past and is likely to suffer a posthumous defeat in the 
future.) As he contemplates this remarkable phe- 
nomenon, how could even the most cynical Soviet 
apparatchik fail to suspect that Marxism-Leninism 
may still have its uses? 

Foreign policy-makers in the West may never have 
been seriously misled by “myths” about whether the 
Communist movement or system had one center or 
more; however, a clear perception of the realities of 
Communist ideology seems now, as in the past, to 
elude them. The same may be true of those who are 
responsible for domestic policies as well. 


Masamichi Inoki: 


The Japanese CP: 


An Instructive Paradox 


agree with Mr. Ezergailis’ thesis that the concept 
of disintegrating or “crumbling” international com- 
munism is as unfounded and misleading as the anti- 
thetical myth of “monolithic” communism. 

For an instructive example, we may turn to the 
Japanese Communist Party. The JCP began to gain 
strength rapidly in 1960, just as the Sino-Soviet split 
was emerging into the open. Its membership, number- 


ing 43,000 in June 1959, had doubled to 88,000 by 


July 1961, at the time of the Eighth Party Congress. 
When the Ninth Party Congress took place in Novem- 
ber 1964, the membership had climbed still further to 
150,000, and it reached the figure of 270,000 by the 
time of the next congress held in October 1966. In 
other words, the Japanese Communist Party, which 
had been utterly powerless during the “reign” of the 
myth of “monolithic” communism, achieved a remark- 
able growth at a time when the myth of “crumbling” 
communism was winning wide acceptance. 

Of course, this is not to say that the JCP remained 
feeble during the 1950’s because international com- 
munism was monolithic, or that it could attain this 
phenomenal growth during the 1960’s because inter- 
national communism had begun to crumble or disinte- 
grate. But there is no doubt that the scathing denunci- 
ation of the JCP by the Cominform in January 1950 
was instrumental in causing the party to embrace the 
“Molotov-cocktail strategy”—that is, to turn from 
non-violent to violent methods of achieving power. 
By 1963, however, the JCP could hope to shed its long 
reputation as Moscow’s fifth column—and thus to ex- 
pand its membership—only by openly defying the 
CPSU, and later by breaking with the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and publicizing its “independent” po- 
sition. In this sense, the demonolithization of interna- 
tional communism was of decisive importance to the 
growth of the JCP. 

Today, international communism is neither mono- 
lithic nor crumbling. With its roots in the Communist 
movements of many countries, it represents a peculiar 
blend of Marxist-Leninist ideology and diverse nation- 
al interests. Of course, the Communist parties of the 
satellite nations in Eastern Europe are bound to Rus- 
sia’s national interests. Similarly, some of the Com- 
munist parties in East Asia were once under the sway 
of the Chinese CP, and even today Peking seems to 
retain a degree of influence over Communist parties 
and splinter-groups in a number of countries through- 
out the world. By now, however, international com- 
munism cannot be viewed as anything but the sum 
total of diverse local Communist movements with 
different national nuances. 

Some of these Communist movements are growing 
in strength, while others are declining. Some are 
youthful and dynamic; others have become decrepit 
and rigid. As far as the more dynamic parties in the 
non-Communist world are concerned, they aim at ex- 
panding their strength by exploiting general discon- 
tent. In highly industrialized countries, they may fan 
popular anxieties regarding air and water pollution, 
or try to capitalize on the frustrations caused by wid- 
ening income gaps. In countries where US military 
bases exist, Communists concentrate on campaigns to 


remove these bases and, in general, on manipulating 
and exploiting anti-American nationalism. 

In general, it is safe to assume that in developing 
nations the very process of industrialization and the 
attainment of a high level of economic growth con- 
tribute to the strength of the native Communist move- 
ments. In addition, whenever the United States inter- 
venes militarily in a civil war within a foreign country 
—as in the case of Vietnam—the Communist move- 
ment there is bound to exploit anti-American senti- 
ments and consequently to enhance its power. 

The subject of Vietnam brings up a point on which 
I must part company with Mr. Ezergailis—namely, the 
relationship of the two myths to US involvement in 
Vietnam. I am afraid I cannot agree either that Amer- 
ican intervention is somehow “grounded . . . in the an- 
tiquated notion of monolithic communism,” or that it 
has in any way been influenced by “the very opposite 
myth .. . of crumbling communism.” In South Viet- 
nam the United States simply failed to understand the 
nature of an indigenous revolutionary movement, con- 
ceiving of it purely in terms of indirect or direct ag- 
gression from the outside—that is, from Hanoi. 
Furthermore, in 1964-65, many Americans were con- 
vinced that back of Hanoi lay the powerful influence 
of Peking, and that only military intervention could 
stem the tide of aggression by international commu- 
nism—be it “monolithic” or “crumbling.” 

Next, I should like to take issue with Mr. Ezer- 
gailis’ view that the concept of monolithic communism 
was unknown before World War II. Of course, he is 
perfectly correct in pointing out that the Battle of 
Stalingrad was the turning point in Russia’s emergence 
as the second strongest power in the world. But the 
concept of monolithic communism existed already in 
the latter half of the 1920’s. This concept, which ac- 
corded with reality until 1942-43, ceased to be ap- 
plicable thereafter. In Europe, the success of the Tito- 
led partisans in seizing power from below, without 
the aid of Soviet bayonets, ushered in a period of an- 
tagonism between Yugoslavia and the USSR, while in 
China the victories scored by Mao Tse-tung led to se- 
vere strains in the relations between Moscow and 
Yenan. In other words, international communism 
could retain its monolithic character only as long as 
Stalin’s Russia remained the sole Communist nation 
in the world; or, put differently, the international 
Communist movement could remain monolithic only 
so long as Stalin was able to impose his policies, 
grounded in Russia’s national interests, on Com- 
munist movements in the rest of the world. 

To the extent, therefore, that one can pinpoint the 
time when the international Communist movement 
lost its monolithic quality and began to develop 
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along pluralistic lines, this moment came when Yugo- 
slavia and China succeeded in establishing Com- 
munist regimes by dint of their own efforts, without 
the help of Moscow. Until his death, Stalin endeavored 
to preserve the image of a monolithic Communist 
world, but Tito’s continued defiiance made it difficult 
to keep this image alive. Russia’s dismantling of in- 
dustrial installations in Manchuria following Japan’s 
World War II defeat and her delay in returning the 
Port Arthur naval base to Communist China further 
ageravated the antagonism between the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist Parties, thus causing even more 
drastic fissures in the world Communist movement. 
Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that after 
World War II, monolithic communism continued to 
exist only in Stalin’s wishful thinking, reality having 
already rendered it a thing of the past. The open 
emergence of the Sino-Soviet split was not the cause 
of the disintegration of the international Communist 
movement, as Mr. Ezergailis seems to imply: the 
processes that rent it apart had been slowly maturing 
for a number of years, ever since the successes 
achieved by Tito and Mao Tse-tung. 

As for the future prospects, I would say, again, that 
the advance of industrialization and economic de- 
velopment in the non-Communist world is_ likely 
to provide Communist movements with favorable 
conditions for strengthening their power. And the 
longer United States forces remain in Vietnam, the 
better the chances of Communist parties in neighbor- 
ing countries to inflame anti-American nationalism 
and thus to enhance their own influence. 

In countries ruled by Communist regimes, we may 
anticipate the further growth of various “revisionist” 
tendencies as the discrepancies between Communist 
ideology and Communist reality become more and 
more apparent. They may take the form of a search 
for partial liberalization or may even give rise to 
tendencies bordering on visionary anarchism. By and 
large, however, I believe that no matter how many 
doctrinal changes and innovations take place, the 
power of the ruling Communist parties is not likely 
to weaken or disintegrate in the foreseeable future. 

The situation of parties in the non-Communist 
world, of course, is different. There the contrasts 
between the myth of “paradise on earth” and bleak 
reality isn’t as apparent to rank-and-file members as 
to the populations of Eastern Europe. Therefore, the 
process of emancipating themselves from the dreams 
they have nurtured for so many years may last con- 
siderably longer and may prove far more complicated. 
However, recent experiences—such as those of the 
Italian and French CP’s—have demonstrated to what 
extent a Communist party, once placed in the position 
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of a major—and legal—contender for power, begins to 
lose its revolutionary zeal and even its zest for power. 
To conclude, then, on a paradoxical note, the larger 
and more prominent the Communist parties in the 
non-Communist world, the weaker their impact and the 
less serious the danger they pose to democratic values 
and institutions. 


Rex Mortimer: 


The Australian CP: 


Causes of Disarray 


ven in Australia, where political innovation of 
any kind tends to be slow and cautious, it is apparent 
that current perceptions and evaluations of com- 
munism are more fluid than they have been for a 
long time. Whereas until very recently communism 
had played a part in domestic political conflict out of 
all proportion to its actual strength or influence, the 
last national election campaign, in October 1969, 
showed that it has ceased altogether to be a serious 
issue. In this case, political reality seems at last to 
have overtaken cultivated myth. With two Communist 
parties vying for the allegiance of the 4,000 or less 
souls on their books, and the larger of the two itself 
riven by ideological conflict between “national” and 
pro-Soviet tendencies, the realization has at last 
dawned that neither exercises any measurable influ- 
ence upon political life beyond a strictly limited and 
predominantly constructive role in the trade union 
movement. 

The Communist “threat from the north,” on the 
other hand, remains a subject of passionate debate 
and policy concern. But even here a change is dis- 
cernible from the established approach which essen- 
tially viewed the problem in terms of the outward 
expansion of communism from twin centers. Signs 
of a new and, some would say, more sophisticated 
appraisal are evident in the fact that our impeccably 
conservative government has shown more than a 
modicum of interest in Russia’s kiteflier for a South- 


east Asian regional security arrangement, with its 
clear anti-Chinese undertones. 

It might be argued, then, that Australians are on 
the way to embracing a new mythology of “crum- 
bling” communism. 

At this point, it would seem desirable to clarify 
meanings in view of the fact that Mr. Ezergailis, to 
my mind, nowhere makes clear what he understands 
by either “monolithic” or “crumbling” communism, 
indeed uses both terms 
senses. These failings are compounded by a resort to 
the literary device of paradox rather than analysis, 
and by his curious and mystifying references to an 
apparently omnipotent Leninism. To make my own 


and in several different 


position clear, I take “monolithic” communism in 
this context to refer to an identity of ideology, stra- 
tegic aim, and organizational structure among those 
parties which attached themselves to the various forms 
of “international” sponsored at one time or another 
by Moscow. In this light, three relevant and in no 
way novel propositions appear to me to be valid. 

Firstly, that the concept of a monolithic Communist 
movement, while superfically attractive at a certain 
stage in contemporary political history (circa 1919- 
1960), always represented at best a considerable 
oversimplification that sponsored much bad scholar- 
ship as well as a great deal of even more faulty policy- 
making. By ignoring or depreciating the national 
characteristics of Communist parties and the appeal of 
Communist social-revolutionary policies in specific 
environments, followers of the concept nurtured a 
conspiracy thesis of Communist growth which persists 
to this day. 

Secondly, that whatever restricted validity the 
concept once possessed has long since rotted away. 
The decay began with Tito’s successful defiance of 
Stalin in 1948 and since the onset of the Sino-Soviet 
split has spread to all the limbs and the trunk. The 
doleful spectacle of the divided, unrepresentative, and 
futile Communist conference in Moscow in June 1969 
bears eloquent witness to the present state of “inter- 
national Communist unity.” I find it ludicrous, espe- 
cially in view of the desperate and unscrupulous meas- 
ures both Moscow and Peking have taken in their 
vain efforts to shore up their respective international 
edifices, even to contemplate that there was any 
element of contrivance in this debacle. To contend 
otherwise is to argue the existence of what would be 
the most remarkable enterprise in self-destruction of 
modern times. 

Thirdly, that the disintegration of the Communist 
“international” has seriously weakened the external 
capabilities of both the Soviet Union and China. 
This is a more disputable proposition, since the 


former in particular has continued to expand its in- 
fluence in some areas by the deployment of conven- 
tional techniques of diplomacy and _ influence-gather- 
ing, very probably aided by the diminution of its 
role as a “revolutionary” agent. But the argument that 
divisions do not weaken the Communist movement 
because the Soviet Union is stronger today than a 
decade ago exhibits fallacious reasoning. Obviously, 
the test to be applied would have to compare the 
actual present influence of the USSR with what it 
might have been in the absence of such divisions. I 
have no doubt that the preoccupation of the Soviet 
Union and China with the security threat which each 
represents for the other, as well as the greatly weak- 
ened hold of both upon the sources of political dis- 
affection in non-Communist countries, have signifi- 
cantly diminished their ability to exercise initiatives 
in the international sphere. It is possible that the ex- 
tent and effects of these fissures have at times been 
exaggerated, though I think the opposite has been 
more commonly the case. The United States’ ill- 
advised involvement in Vietnam was, I believe, the 
product of more complex causes, but if one were to 
isolate one factor which, more than any other, con- 
tributed to this miscalculation, then I would opt for 
underestimation of the national character and appeal 
of Vietnamese communism—in other words, an error 
stemming from the monolithic concept of communism. 

Acceptance of the view that the international co- 
herence of communism has disintegrated does not 
necessarily imply any general evaluation of the poten- 
tial of communism in different locales. In point of fact, 
the effects of the great split upon individual Com- 
munist parties have varied considerably, largely ac- 
cording to the degree to which they depended upon 
the “center” for their sustenance. We should not forget 
in this connection that the most successful Commu- 
nist movements of the past twenty-five years have 
been those whose connections with the international 
apparatus were the most tenuous. 

Generally speaking, communism will continue to 
find its strongest base in those economically under- 
developed countries where the strains induced by 
modernization pressures are greatest and most clearly 
related to foreign domination or influence. Wherever, 
in addition, centralized state systems have been tra- 
ditionally strong and entrepreneurial functions poorly 
developed, and where the ruling elites exhibit mani- 
fest incapacity, the possibility of Communist chal- 
lenge is present. Even so, the prospects for com- 
munism in these conditions do not at present seem 
to be so favorable as they once did, in large measure 
because of the emergence of armed forces officer 
corps as rival counter-elites. 
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In economically advanced countries, on the other 
hand, communism is clearly a declining force. Having 
failed to make use of such opportunities as existed 
during critical phases of the industrialization of their 
societies, most Communist parties in the West are 
unable to adapt to post-industrial conditions. Bureau- 
cratic degeneration is only one aspect of their obso- 
lescence; of greater significance is the fact that their 
“electorates” are today socially conservative, far more 
intent upon holding and improving their social gains 
than risking them in revolutionary “adventures.” 
Hence even the strongest of these parties—the Italian 
and French—are constrained to seek access to power 
by establishing their indispensability to the stability 
of the political system. It is hard to envisage them 
succeeding in the absence of extraordinary inepitude 
on the part of the ruling groups. 

A few Communist parties, such as the larger of 
the two in Australia, have endeavored to adjust to 
the content and style of post-industrial protest, but 
so far they have succeeded only in reaching a sort of 
halfway house between Communist orthodoxy and 
neo-Marxian revisionism. What is significant, however, 
is that the more they seek to relate to contemporary 
springs of social revolt, the more they tend to diverge 
from the ideological and organizational criteria by 
which alone a movement may be identified as “Com- 
munist.” 

It remains a fact, however, that even the most 
“revisionist” Communist parties still feel a tug towards 
the old “center.” The Australian one, for example, 
sent its representatives to Moscow last June, even 
though it expected the worst and dissented on every 
substantive issue. Similarly, non-Communist radicals, 
including the student rebels, also experience some 
sense of identification with communism, with Com- 
munist hero figures, and even at times with the 
Communist state systems. A satisfactory explanation 
of this phenomenon would have to take into account 
many factors, but ideologically the conjunction lies 
in a common antipathy towards capitalist social values 
and hence a common attraction towards one or an- 
other aspect of Marx’s critique of capitalism. For 
differing reasons, then, revolutionary socialists, left- 
wing political chieftains, Communist state bureaucrats, 
campus rebels, and Asian modernizing intellectuals 
all share some elements of a common ideology. But 
the consequent mutual interaction between these dis- 
parate elements is fragile and strictly limited; their 
interests and aspirations are too diverse to be ac- 
commodated under any single ideological or organiza- 
tional umbrella; and it is productive only of confusion 
to conceive of them all as furthering some deep Com- 
munist or Leninist purpose. 
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Perhaps the best indicator of the “crumbling” of 
the old Communist order is that the Soviet leaders, 
aware of their inability any longer to control or 
manipulate dynamic movements of revolutionary so- 
cial change, are today as anxious as the United States 
to prevent them from upsetting the international 
equilibrium. Soviet rhetoric scarcely conceals the fact 
that urges towards social revolution must now be 
directed as much against the Soviet as against the 
American power system. This is not yet the case with 
China, since her efforts to establish a world role lead 
her to encourage movements which she hopes will 
undermine the position of her rivals. For this rea- 
son, China will continue to exercise a romantic at- 
traction for many left-wing radicals, without however 
exerting more than a peripheral influence upon their 
goals or techniques. 

I would conclude, then, that communism is “crum- 
bling” not only as an_ internationally-coordinated 
movement, but as the distinctive form of revolutionary 
social action in our time. If there is in its present 
disarray any working-out of a Leninist, or any other, 
dialectical process, then it escapes me. 


Joseph Starobin: 


The Prospects 
of Evolution 


r. Ezergailis raises so many problems and 
ranges over such a broad time-span and such vast 
historical terrain that it seems difficult at first glance 
to grapple with his distinctions—except for the central 
one, which is to underline the severe limitations of 
both concepts: that communism has always been 
monolithic, and that it is now in a process of disinte- 
gration. He advises against the dogmatic view, and 
who can disagree? Dogmas have, in all societies, mis- 
led their adherents and stood in the way of analysis. 

My own view, partially elaborated elsewhere, holds 
that communism as a system of thought and action 


has long been in deep crisis.’ But to say this does not 
mean that the system must necessarily crumble for 
that reason, nor that one cannot live with an oppos- 
ing system simply because it is in crisis. Nor is 
communism unique in this regard. Democratic capital- 
ism is also in crisis and experiences great difficulty in 
resolving problems of inner change and of adjustment 
to a world that is quite inhospitable to its premises. 
The difference has been, perhaps, that while this 
crisis is acknowledged in the West and the politics of 
our time revolve around the attempt to grapple with 
it, most Communists, and especially the Russians, have 
denied their inner crisis, have loudly proclaimed the 
virtues of their system even as it staggers, and have 
refused to analyze the roots of their own dilemma or 
to undertake the changes in doctrine and practice that 
would be required to overcome it. Not only is their 
lack of candor intellectually ridiculous, but it injects 
an explosive element into'their crisis. 

If there is any simple—or perhaps oversimplified— 
way in which communism’s crisis can be defined, I 
would stress first the enormous difficulty the Com- 
munist system experiences in making the transition 
from the tasks of mobilizing underdeveloped societies 
to the more complex and challenging problems of 
modern industrialization. Wherever this stage has 
been reached, as in the Soviet Union itself, or where 
it was the point of departure, as in Czechoslovakia, 
the weapons of communism have turned against the 
system. Management cannot continue to function un- 
der highly-centralized plans; the market economy, 
in some form, becomes essential; popular participa- 
tion in decision-making cannot proceed in an atmos- 
phere of misinformation, censorship, and party fiat; 
and all the techniques of dictatorship not only be- 
come outmoded but react against the system and 
burst its integument. Nor have these problems been 
satisfactorily resolved even in Yugoslavia, where they 
have been frankly acknowledged, or in China, where 
a vast preventive mobilization of the most primitive 
kind has sought to anticipate them. And the crisis has 
extended itself as well to the more important non- 
ruling Communist parties, such as those of Italy, 
France, and India. In these countries the Communists 
have increasingly come to realize how empty are the 
supposed models of Communist development—whether 
Soviet or Chinese. This realization is reluctant on 
the part of the French Communists, and where ‘it 
has been faced, as for example by the Italian party, 


1See this writer’s article, “Origins of the Cold War: The 
Communist Dimension”, Foreign ‘Affairs (New York), July 
1969. 


no clear answers have as yet been given. It may be, 
as Mr. Ezergailis suggests, that the polycentric ten- 
dency was already envisaged by Lenin in 1920 and 
that Khrushchev hoped for some federalist solution 
which would make it possible to preserve the co- 
herence of the Communist world. At bottom, how- 
ever, polycentrism is really a search for independent 
paths undertaken because the basic models have be- 
come discredited—and all the more so because they 
stubbornly refuse to admit the crisis itself. Poly- 
centrism is thus an exasperated protest and does not 
stabilize the system at all. 

The other, equally dynamic aspect of the Com- 
munist crisis has to do with the tremendous problems 
being encountered in ordering the relations among 
Communist states and parties. Here the panorama is 
almost one of chaos, and the failure of “proletarian in- 
ternationalism” to surmount national rivalries has 
been glaring. This was already a problem in the days 
of the Third International when the primacy of Soviet 
national and internal needs could be rationalized as 
being in the long-range strategic interests of world 
communism. But now the very premises of Commu- 
nist world strategy are placed in question. Ideological 
rivalry compounds the impact of divergent national 
interests, and Communists are bewildered to find 
themselves called upon to line up on either side of an 
ideological frontier marked by a bar of sand in the 
Ussuri River! If, more recently, the Russians and 
Chinese have decided to be “limited adversaries” as 
far as their state interests are concerned, the ideo- 
logical rivalry continues unabated. 

Very little of this, in my view, was ever terrain on 
which the West could successfully operate, nor could 
the Western governments take advantage of these 
difficulties and divisions in any explicit way. A rash 
attempt to do so now shows its results in the cul de sac 
of the Vietnam war, and the respectable ideologists 
who contributed to this grim adventure have yet to 
explain themselves and to make their own “self- 
criticism.” 

Never a monolith as so many supposed at the 
outset of the cold war, and yet not crumbling as 
many would have us believe today, communism can 
evolve only through peaceful competition with rival 
systems and in the most intimate contact with the 
achievements, ideas, and experiments—even the con- 
tradictions—of the Western mixed economy and 
Western democracy. It is only in “peaceful engage- 
ment” that hope lies not only for the accommodation 
of states but for the evolution of communism itself, 
and indeed of rival forms of human organization, into 
something more manageable and satisfactory to their 
own inhabitants and thus to mankind in general. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Economics and Politics 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following four articles deal with developments on the political 
and economic fronts in Poland and Hungary. Mr. Johnson addresses himself to the recent 
power struggle in Poland, which reached a high point following student demonstrations 
in March 1968; Mr. Gamarnikow discusses the impact of that struggle on the Polish 
economy and on moves toward economic reform. In reverse order, Mr. Shaffer reviews 
the measured progress of economic reform in Hungary, while Mr. Sandor discusses con- 
comitant signs of cautious political liberalization in Hungarian society. 


Poland: End of an Era? 


By A. Ross Johnson 


n March 8, 1968, thousands of students 
assembled peacefully on the grounds of Warsaw 
University to protest the expulsion of two dissident 
student leaders, Adam Michnik and Henryk 
Szlajfer. Reserve militiamen attempted to disperse 
the demonstration by force, the students resisted, 
the militia itself was called in, and the ensuing 
violence touched off three days of riots in Warsaw 
and protests in every provincial university town. 
Street demonstrations gave way to sit-in strikes, 
and only after two weeks, on March 23, did the 
protest end as the last demonstrators left the War- 
saw Polytechnic building. 


ee ee oe ns eee 
A specialist in Polish affairs, Mr. Johnson was until 
recently with Radio Free Europe (Munich) and is 
now with the RAND Corporation in Santa Monica, 
California. 
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The 1968 student demonstrations were the cul- 
mination of two currents of social dissent, the first 
exemplified by the “Commandos,” a group of ideo- 
logically motivated, politically conscious Warsaw 
university and secondary school students who had 
been incurring the displeasure of the regime since 
the early 1960’s; the second, by the dissident Polish 
writers (many of them party members) who had 
long controlled the Warsaw branch of the Writers’ 
Union.” In early 1968, after Dziady (Forefathers), 
a 19th-Century anti-Tsarist classic by Adam Mick- 
lewicz, was banned from the National Theater be- 


*For the background, see A. Ross Johnson, “Warsaw: Poli- 
tics and the Intellectuals,” East Europe, (New York), July 
1967; Michael Gamarnikow, “Poland: Political Pluralism in 
a One-Party State,” Problems of Communism, July-August 
1967. 


cause of the “anti-Soviet” reactions of the audi- 
ence, these two lines of dissent merged. At an ex- 
traordinary session of the Warsaw branch of the 
Writers’ Union on February 29, 245 members voted 
for a resolution critical of party cultural policy, as 
opposed to 124 for a party counterresolution.” 
Earlier, on January 31, a small student demonstra- 
tion against the banning of Dziady had been dis- 
persed by the militia, and it was to protest the 
disciplinary measures that the University imposed 
on Michnik and Szlajfer for their role in that 
demonstration that the March 8 meeting was orga- 
nized. As militia truncheons fell, the oft-alleged 
political apathy of Polish students disappeared 
overnight. 

An observer relying for his information on the 
student unrest solely on the Polish mass media 
would have come to a different conclusion: namely, 
that a conspiracy of discredited Stalinists, Zionists, 
and revisionists—supported abroad by West Ger- 
man revanchists and other nefarious imperialists— 
had plotted the student unrest as a frontal chal- 
lenge to Poland’s political system, and that in. addi- 
tion to disciplining the rebellious student leaders, 
it was mandatory to eliminate all their ideological 
mentors from public life.* On March 11, Trybuna 
Ludu listed the student “ringleaders” in a manner 
blatantly calculated to create the impression that 
most of them were of Jewish origin and the children 
of important state officials. On the same day, War- 
saw First Secretary Jozef Kepa, in a speech to 
party activists, repeated these allegations, assert- 
ing that behind the students stood such “bankrupt 
politicians” as former Warsaw First Secretary 
Stefan Staszewski and former Politburo member 
Roman Zambrowski (both of whom were, in fact, 
demoted after 1956 because of their excessive 
“liberalism” ). And, in typically demagogic fashion, 
Kepa served warning that the party would not be 
deterred from taking decisive countermeasures by 
the “bogey of antisemitism.” * 

It soon turned out that the article in the party 
organ and Kepa’s speech were but the first salvos 
of a massive propaganda campaign, conducted by 
the Polish press, radio, and television, in Warsaw 
as well as throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. Within a few days, mass meetings of 


* Texts in Kultura (Paris), April 1968. 

*The analysis of the PUWP leadership crisis through May 
Day 1968, contained in the next few pages, was previously pub- 
lished in substantially the same form in Survey (London), 
July 1968. 

*Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) March 12, 1968. 


“workers” and party and state organizations were 
organized, and hundreds of resolutions—all duti- 
fully reported by the media—adopted, demanding 
the “purge” and “exemplary punishment” of Zion- 
ists, “political firebrands,” and other enemies, “no 
matter what their position.” As the charges 
mounted in volume and intensity, it became clear 
that student unrest was a secondary issue—that 
what was emerging was an intraparty power strug- 
gle of proportions not seen in Poland since the 
upheaval of 1956. 


The Partisans’ Challenge 


Since his return to power, Gomulka has used the 
authority accruing to him as a prominent victim of 
Stalinist repression (he was imprisoned from 1949 
to 1954) and as the defender of Polish sovereignty 
in 1956 to manipulate and dominate opposed fac- 
tional groupings and mutually hostile individuals 
in the supreme leadership of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (PUWP). By eliminating, in 1959- 
60, such “liberal” leaders as Jerzy Morawski and 
replacing them with former Stalinists (e.g., Kazi- 
mierz Witaszewski and Julian Tokarski), Gomulka 
seriously compromised the possibility of the politi- 
cal system evolving in line with the spirit of Octo- 
ber 1956. To be sure, his policies resulted neither in 
a return to the pre-1956 days nor in a rise to power 
of members of the Natolin faction. Gomulka con- 
tinued to use such Stalinists, and not vice versa. 
The same was true for the most powerful hardline 
group, the so-called Partisans, and especially for 
their leader, Minister of Interior General Mieczy- 
slaw Moczar, whose initial effort to win a seat in 
the Politburo in the early 1960’s was frustrated by 
Gomulka at the Fourth Party Congress in 1964. 
Throughout the 1960’s, other groupings continued 
to be represented in the party’s supreme bodies— 
the ex-Socialists around Premier Jozef Cyran- 
kiewicz, the “technocrats” headed by Silesian First 
Secretary Edward Gierek, technicians such as 
Stefan Jedrychowski, the ““Gomulka center” itself— 
while members of the former Zambrowski or “Jew- 
ish liberal” faction and the related Pulawians° of 
1956 still occupied second-level state posts. The 
enforced cooperation of disparate groupings was 
consonant with Gomulka’s personal penchant for 


5A liberal group formed in 1956, named after its meeting 
place of Pulawy, a town south of Warsaw. 
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policies which, while avoiding any consistent effort 
to suppress intellectual dissent or engage in a more 
vigorous struggle with the Church—as the hardline 
elements have urged—have precluded any serious 
consideration of liberal proposals toward modern- 
izing Polish society. 

The dynamic forces in this constellation were 
the Partisans, with the other groups fighting an 
extended holding action. No attempt can be made 
here to trace the history of these factional group- 
ings®; however, in the context of the 1968 leader- 
ship crisis, it is necessary to stress the special im- 
portance of antisemitism in distinguishing the neo- 
Natolinists and the Partisans from their opponents. 
The Natolin faction emerged in 1956 as a group of 
Stalinists attempting to use antisemitism as a major 
weapon in a power struggle with the inchoate 
Pulawy group, many of whose leading members 
were “Muscovite” Jewish Communists—i.e., men 
who had spent the war years in the USSR under 
Soviet tutelage. Motivated primarily by belated 
moral revulsion at their erstwhile Stalinist be- 
havior, the Pulawians had adopted a more liberal 
outlook. Long after the clash between these groups 
had outwardly subsided, when members of the 
Natolin faction had to some extent abandoned 
Stalinism and had again begun to play an im- 
portant role in the apparat, they continued to re- 
gard Communists of Jewish origin as their “liberal” 
enemies. 

As for the Partisans, they might be regarded as 
the spiritual descendants of the “Natolinists.” Led 
by former leaders and members of the anti-German 
Communist underground and subsequently shunted 
aside by the men who had entered Poland with the 
victorious Soviet army, the Partisans directed 
their resentment at both the former Soviet ties 
and Jewish origin of leading “Muscovites.” At first 
a loose conglomoration of like-minded individuals, 
they expected the death of Boleslaw Bierut, Go- 
mulka’s “Muscovite” predecessor, to clear the 
way for their return to political life and bureau- 
cratic sinecures. It was only after 1958, when 
Gomulka failed to carry out the large-scale purge 
they had counted on, that they coalesced into a 
definite faction. Thereafter, the Partisans attempted 
to take over as many positions in the state and party 
bureaucracy as possible, using as a major weapon 
an antisemitic whisper campaign. They achieved 
control of the security apparatus and the veterans’ 


°A useful survey is J. F. Brown, The New Eastern Europe 
(New York, Praeger, 1966), pp. 50-64. 
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organization, ZBoWiD, and made considerable 
gains in the organs of mass communication. 


he student unrest in March 1968 provided 
the Partisans and their allies with an opportunity 
for a new challenge to Gomulka, with antisemitism 
once again their main tactical device. Ironically, 
it was Gomulka himself who, nine months earlier, 
had set the stage for their move. In an address to 
the trade union congress in June 1967, in the wake 
of the Arab-Israeli war, he warned of the danger of 
a “fifth column” of pro-Israeli Polish Jews. Prior to 
that speech, Gomulka (whose wife is of Jewish 
origin) had never displayed a trace of antisemitism. 
His remarks could best be interpreted as a reaction 
to the widespread sympathy in Poland (by no 
means confined to Polish Jews) for the Israeli 
cause—a sympathy diametrically opposed to Soviet 
interests and thus for Gomulka an inadmissible 
breach of discipline on a major “internationalist” 
issue. Whatever the explanation, his words (al- 
though deleted from the official texts of his speech) 
did initiate an “anti-Zionist”—that is, an anti- 
Jewish—propaganda campaign. 

In the beginning only a few minor journalists of 
Jewish origin lost their jobs. Yet if Gomulka still 
appeared to be in full control, he had opened the 
door to public criticism of Jewish Communists and 
had thus voided one of the most important “zones 
of silence” so characteristic of his system and essen- 
tial for its perpetuation—the strict taboo against 
nublic airings of the party’s factional disputes. 
Thereafter, the hardliners could with greater bold- 
ness and credibility raise charges of “anti-party” 
attitudes against their political and personal ene- 
mies—not only Jews, but many other real or sus- 
pected opponents, including former “liberals” and 
ex-Socialists. Their first real success came in De- 
cember 1967 with the dismissals of Leon Kasman as 
editor-in-chief of Trybuna Ludu, Leopold Unger as 
de facto editor of Zycie Warszawy, and Jerzy Zar- 
zycki as chairman of the Warsaw National Council. 


Cosmopolitans and Chauvinists 


This was the immediate background to the 
events of March 1968. It may be that the hardliners 
deliberately forced a showdown, even causing 
Dziady to be banned—a move intended to reflect 
on their enemies in charge of the “cultural sector,” 
especially Minister of Culture Lucjan Motyka and 


CC Secretary Artur Starewicz. In addition, by 
exacerbating student unrest, the Partisans et al. 
may well have wished to create an atmosphere of 
crisis in the country as a whole. While this inter- 
pretation, however plausible, cannot be substan- 
tiated, it is indisputable that student unrest pro- 
vided the immediate excuse for the hardliners— 
led by the Partisans, who were strongly supported 
by Pax, the pseudo-Catholic group led by the for- 
mer fascist Boleslaw Piasecki—to launch a drive 
for decisive power in the PUWP. The immediate 
objective was to oust second-level officials (espe- 
cially those of Jewish origin) in the state bureauc- 
racy, using as a pretext their children’s involve- 
ment in the student demonstrations. Typical of the 
character of the propaganda campaign after March 
8 was a resolution of the party aktiv in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs warning that “there can 
be no compromise with cosmopolitans and chau- 
vinists,” and that it was “impossible to tolerate 
their activity in any responsible position.” “ The 
Partisans et al. concentrated on encouraging party 
cells to take matters into their own hands, to adopt 
a stand “without waiting for directives ‘from the 
top, ” and thus to confront the center with faits 
accomplis.* As the number of expulsions mounted, 
most of them the direct result of such pressure 
“from below,” cultural and educational institutions 
such as the cinema organization Film Polski, the 
State Scientific Publishing House, and the Polish 
Academy of Sciences were subjected to intense 
criticism, and many prominent intellectuals and 
professionals, most of them Jews, also lost their 
jobs and were expelled from the party. 

(The case of the Large Encyclopedia, published 
by the State Scientific Publishing House, is in- 
structive. In late 1967, the Encyclopedia was—quite 
falsely—accused of downplaying the suffering of 
“Poles,” as opposed to Jews, at the hands of Hitler, 
and three editors, including Stefan Staszewski, 
were dismissed. This charge was later linked with 
allegations of “crimina]” financial abuses in order 
to purge the directorship of the Publishing House.) 

In retrospect, it is clear that the public “anti- 
Zionism” of the time was only the tip of an iceberg 
of antisemitic invective spread by the Partisans. For 
example, two internal agitprop leaflets were issued 
in April 1968 by the Lodz Municipal Party organi- 
zation: one, a pseudo-sociological analysis claiming 


*Trybuna Ludu, March 26, 1968. 
* Kazimierz Kakol, in Prawo i Zycie (Warsaw), April 7, 
1968. 


that all important Polish Stalinists were Jews who 
encouraged an “excessive concentration of Polish 
citizens of Jewish origin” in such key departments 
as the security service; the other, a crude tract 
postulating an international Jewish conspiracy.® 
The wellsprings of ancient antagonisms having 
been tapped, the purge took on a life of its own, 
with “Zionists” being “encouraged” to emigrate, 
and the prospective émigrés (whose “Zionism” had 
never impelled them to depart for Israel in the 
past) being subjected to humiliating ordeals—in- 
cluding formal renunciation of Polish citizenship, 
being forced to leave their apartments in perfect 
condition, paying back the cost of education, and 
having their belongings (and sometimes bodies) 
carefully searched before their departure. Although 
public signs of antisemitism largely disappeared 
after the fall of 1968, the exodus continued even 
after September 1, 1969, when the special provi- 
sions for Jewish emigration were formally termi- 
nated. All told, up to one-half of the roughly 25,000 
Poles of Jewish origin left the country, thus making 
Poland virtually Judenrein. 

The magnitude of anti-Jewish excesses and of 
the tragedies they involved should not, however, 
obscure the fact that they were primarily the con- 
sequence of antisemitism manipulated from above 
—especially by the Partisans—in the course of an 
intraparty power struggle. Hence, whatever the 
similarities in the passions aroused, it would be a 
mistake to equate this phenomenon with anti- 
semitism in prewar Poland. In the words of an 
early victim of the purge, now living in Israel, 
sociologist Zygmund Bauman: 


The present-day antisemitism, which is inspired from 
above, must be seen for what it is . . . an instrument 
of internecine political struggle which has nothing in 
common with any Jewish problems. The anti-Jewish 
struggle is not an end in itself but only a means to an 
end.” 


That end became obvious immediately after 
March as the Partisans broadened their attacks to 
include government bodies such as the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Culture. The purpose 


* Zbigniew Falinski, Wiktor Malski, Henryk Maciejewski, 
Polityka partii i rzadu i jej przeciwnicy [The Policy of the 
Party and Government and its Opponents] and Wladyslaw 
Kmitowski, Syjonizm, jego geneza, charakter polityczny i 
antypolskie oblicze [Zionism, its Origins, Political Character, 
and Anti-Polish Countenance], both published by the Lodz 
Party Propaganda Center, April 1968. 

* Zygmund Bauman, “The End of Polish Jewry—a Sociologi- 
cal Review,” Bulletin on Soviet and East European Jewish 
Affairs (London), January 1969. 
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of the campaign was twofold: first, to remove most 
of the men in charge of Poland’s major institutions 
and replace them with Partisans and their ad- 
herents; and second, eventually to weed out “re- 
visionists” (that is, all the opponents of the Parti- 
sans) from all levels of public life. “Criticism has 
divested itself of anonymity, its edge has been 
directed against specific people,” one Partisan- 
controlled journal boasted, warning that it “still 
has to touch whole areas of our political, social, 
and economic life.” ™ 


Itimately, of course, such criticism reflected 
on the political leadership of the Politburo and of 
Gomulka himself. .The critics did not limit them- 
selves to insinuations; some of Gomulka’s policies 
were openly questioned in the press. Thus, already 
on March 24, Partisan spokesman Kazimierz Kakol 
published an article in which he declared that the 
positive changes initiated in 1956 had been thwarted 
by a combination of bureaucratic incompetence and 
inertia. Calling for the development of “socialist 
democracy” in order to harness the creative ener- 
gies of Polish youth, he challenged Gomulka by 
name to “offer an answer as to the further prospects 
of development.” ’* In April, in the course of a 
unique personal interview, Moczar publicly affirmed 
his leadership of the purge campaign. He attacked 
Zionist influence in the publishing field and, re- 
ferring explicitly to the split in the party between 
the “Muscovites” and the “domestic Communists,” 
castigated the Soviet connections as well as the 
Jewish origins of the former. 

Having scored their initial victories—that is, 
having succeeded in eliminating a number of 
middle-level officials—the Partisans launched a 
public discussion of the shortcomings of the Go- 
mulka system itself. At the same time they pro- 
moted their own image—and primarily that of their 
leader, General Moczar—as staunch patriots whose 
dedication to the glorious traditions of their country 
transcended political and ideological differences 
with their erstwhile opponents. The most salient 
example of this was the “rehabilitation” of mem- 
bers of the wartime anti-Communist Home Army 


“ Trybuna Mazowiecka (Warsaw), April 27-28, 1968. 

™ Prawo i Zycie, March 24, 1968. 
_ “Trybuna Ludu, April 13, 1968. He referred to “the arrival 
in our country [from the USSR in 1944] of politicians dressed 
in officers’ uniforms who later felt that, for this reason alone, 
they .. . had a right to leadership. . . .” 
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(Armja Krajowa), who were welcomed into the 
ranks of Moczar’s ZBoWiD. Taken at face value, 
the criticisms of the Gomulka system—the accu- 
sations of bureaucratic ineptitude, blocked careers, 
and political and economic stagnation—were es- 
sentially sound and could be supported by Poles of 
widely differing political persuasions. What was 
crucial, however, was that all these articles paid 
tribute to the achievements of “October,” while 
rejecting its spirit; not once did they raise issues 
endemic to the 1956 upheaval, such as the role of 
the party or the preservation and broadening of 
intellectual freedom. In short, the Partisans were 
making a demagogic effort to extend their support 
beyond their institutional bases in the security 
forces and mass media, an effort which partially 
succeeded—for a time. Even young people rose to 
the bait. However primitive and lacking in ideas 
they found the “old soldiers,” many ambitious 
young Poles whose careers had been blocked by 
bureaucratic dead weight, and who wanted to see 
Poland “moving again,” aligned with the Partisans. 


Gomulka’s Response 


With the campaign assuming ever more massive 
and strident proportions, it is legitimate to raise 
the question of why it took the party’s first 
secretary nearly two weeks to take any public notice 
of it whatsoever. The answer to this question is 
indicated by the ambivalent nature of the speech 
which Gomulka finally made at a meeting of the 
Warsaw Party aktiv on March 19, 1968.1* On the 
one hand, the First Secretary reaffirmed his uncom- 
promising hostility to any “reactionary” forces that 
aim at “undermining the foundations of Poland’s 
national existence” for the sake “of some abstract 
freedom and artistic license.” As for antisemitism, 
after reminding his listeners that among the “ring- 
leaders” of the student demonstrations there were 
many “of either Jewish origin or descent,” Gomulka 
divided Poland’s Jews into three categories: “Zion- 
ists,” who would be encouraged to emigrate (though 
only to Israel) ; “cosmopolitans,” who could not be 
“forced” to become “genuine” Poles and who would 
no longer be employed in “fields of work in which 
national affirmation is essential”; and finally “the 
most numerous group ... who have but one father- 
land,” and who have “through their work and 


“ Ibid., March 21, 1968. 


Student Unrest: An Explanation 


The alliance contracted between the state of Israel 
and the German Federal Republic implies not 
only the services performed by the German Federal 
Republic for Israel but also vice versa. The services 
rendered by Israel and Zionism to the GFR [are part 
of a] broad campaign which, on the one hand, is to 
provide a certificate of good conduct to the present GFR 
authorities and to clear them of their. Hitlerite criminal 
past and, on the other hand, to defame the underground 
struggle of the Polish nation against the Hitlerite occu- 
pant and to shift the responsibility for the murder of six 
million Jews in concentration camps to the Polish nation. 
At the same time, this campaign aims at undermining 
the authority of the political leadership of People’s 
Poland . . . and setting intellectuals and youth at vari- 
ance with the main requirements of patriotic respon- 
sibility for People’s Poland. 


—Slowo Powszechne, March 10, 1968. 


Disproportions 


Why it it that a relatively large number of people of 
Jewish origin can be found among certain groups of 
intelligentsia .. . and in responsible posts in some central 
institutions? Their number is not so large as is generally 
believed, but all the same it is much larger than one 
might expect on the basis of the percentage of Jewish 
population in our society. Why can we note a particular 
susceptibility to revisionism and the development of Jew- 
ish nationalism in general and Zionism in particular in 
the attitudes of certain Jewish milieus ... ? 


—Andrzej Werblan in Miesiecznik Literacki, June 1968. 


Jews—Cowards—Anti-Communists 


. .. In the Jewish concentration camp in Janisz, the 
Hitlerites kept nearly half a thousand people .. . at 
forced labor. In November 1942 ... [the Polish] parti- 
sans opened the gates of freedom for them and at a 
mass meeting insistently called upon the prisoners to go 
into the woods and take up arms. In vain. They remained 
in camp, until they were shot to a man near Annopol. 


—Sztandar Ludu, April 15, 1968. 


In the Western centers of psychological warfare an 
important role is played by Jews—refugees from socialist 
countries, specialists in “Communist affairs.” 


—Jan Dziedzic, Tadeusz Walichnowski, 
Apropos of the Israeli Aggression 
(1967), Warsaw, 1968, p. 65. 


Antisemitism as a Weapon 


Nazis, Israelis, and Money 


You worry, I worry, all of us worry. Golden Mrs. Meir, 
please answer my last worry: is it true what they say 
about your commander-in-chief, Moshe Dayan, that he is 
not Dayan at all but Otto Skorzeny, the expert in rape 
and murder of Uncle Adolf’s S.S.? Furthermore, 
Madame Meir, I have heard that—for heavy money—you 
are hiding in your closet Hitler’s assistant, Martin Bor- 
mann. Is this true? 


—Glos Robotniczy, May 12, 1968. 


Gomulka on Antisemitism 


But no matter what the feelings of Polish citizens of 
Jewish origin are, our party opposes with full determina- 
tion all symptoms of antisemitism. We combat Zionism as 
a political program, as Jewish nationalism, and this is 
right. This has nothing in common with antisemitism. 
Antisemitism exists whenever somebody is against the 
Jews only because they are Jews. 


—Wladyslaw Gomulka, March 19, 1968. 


A Comment From Paris 


Gomulka is a hypocrite when he claims that “anti- 
Zionism has nothing in common with antisemitism,” and 
when he explains: “Antisemitism exists whenever some- 
body is against the Jews only because they are Jews.” 
Since in Poland, save for the ONR and the Falange (and 
some members of the National Democratic Party) [all 
prewar semi-fascist and nationalist partisans], “consist- 
ent” racial theories a@ la Nuremberg have never existed, 
one could easily maintain that there was never any anti- 
semitism in Poland. Poles did not come out against Jews 
“because they are Jews,” but because Jews are dirty, 
greedy, mendacious, because they wear ear-locks, speak 
jargon, do not want to become assimilated, and also be- 
cause they do assimilate, cease using their jargon, are 
nattily dressed, and want to be regarded as Poles. Because 
they lack culture and because they are overly cultured. 
Because they are superstitious, backward and ignorant, 
and because they are damnably capable, progressive and 
ambitious. Because they have long, hooked noses, and be- 
cause it is sometimes difficult to distinguish them from 
“pure Poles.” Because they crucified Christ and practice 
ritual murder and pore over the Talmud, and because 
they disdain their own religion and are atheists. Because 
they look wretched and sickly, and because they are 
tough and have their own fighting units and are full of 
“khutspah.” Because they are bankers and capitalists and 
because they are Communists and agitators. But in no 
case because they are Jews. 


—K. Jelenski in Kultura (Paris), May 1968. 
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struggle honestly served People’s Poland 
and the cause of socialism.” At the same time, 
Gomulka declared that Zionism, while a hostile 
force, was not a threat to the perpetuation of social- 
ism in Poland, and he shifted some of the blame for 
the riots to revisionists, reactionaries, and enemies 
of the Polish-Soviet alliance. Furthermore, he also 
seemed to dissociate himself from a comprehensive 
purge by asserting that accusations against individ- 
uals should not be made without prior approval of 
the appropriate party body. A similar approach 
characterized the speeches of Zenon Kliszko and 
Cyrankiewicz in the Sejm (parliament) on April 10. 

Both Gomulka’s initial silence, then, as well as 
his attempt not to invest the purge with an exclu- 
sively antisemitic character, strongly suggest that 
the campaign had not been launched at his direct 
instigation, and that its magnitude and ferocity 
caught him by surprise. Yet his stand—as well as 
that of Cyrankiewicz and Zenon Kliszko—could be 
called “moderate” only in a very relative sense; not 
even Gomulka disavowed “anti-Zionism” or opposed 
a party purge, but sought only to limit and channel 
it for his own purpose. (As for the Jews, they could 
take little solace in the knowledge that any form 
of ethnic or religious self-identification left them 
with only two choices: either emigration to Israel, 
or second-class citizenship in “People’s Poland”). 
Indeed, just as Gomulka’s June 1967 speech pre- 
pared the ground for the “March events,” so did 
his March 19 speech provide the ultimate justifi- 
cation for the purge, including its antisemitic as- 
pects. All of which demonstrates the extent to 
which, by the spring of 1968, Gomulka had become 
dependent on the hardliners and how much his 
views were compatible with theirs. Given these two 
interrelated factors, the hardliners could both fos- 
ter a political debate on the origins of the “March 
events” and determine its terms of reference. If 
called upon to justify their behavior, they could 
argue that they were urging the implementation of 
principles propounded by Gomulka himself. 

One of the few press organs which refrained from 
the “anti-Zionist” campaigns was the party weekly, 
Polityka. The journal had been a longstanding 
target of the Partisans; now it was denounced by 
Trybuna Ludu, the party daily, for glorifying eco- 
nomic managers, and was criticized personally by 
Moczar for opposing the “patriotic education” of 
the youth.” Yet Polityka’s editor-in-chief, Mieczy- 


* [bid., April 10 and 13, 1968. 
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slaw Rakowski, rejected the criticism as unfounded, 
in a manner implying that he had support higher 
up; this was one sign that Gomulka had resolved to 
resist the hardliners’ onslaught.** Another sign was 
given at the Sejm session in April, when Gomulka 
demonstrated that, if he could not prevent de- 
motions, he was still in a position to control appoint- 
ments to top state bodies. Thus Edward Ochab was 
replaced as Chairman of the Council of State by 
Gomulka’s close supporter, Minister of Defense 
Marian Spychalski; the latter was succeeded as 
Defense Minister not by the Partisan candidate, 
General Grzegorz Korczynski, but by General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, a professional army officer not 
connected with the Partisans. 

A week later, apparently sensing a strengthening 
of Gomulka’s position, Warsaw First Secretary 
Jozef Kepa shifted sides. Still avoiding any hint of 
a conciliatory attitude towards the dissident stu- 
dents and intellectuals, he publicly decried party 
excesses such as making “hasty generalizations con- 
cerning certain alarming elements in our economic 
and social life”; “social demagogy”; attempts to 
gain popularity “through a search for applause, 
through ‘playing to the gallery”; and “vulgar 
mudslinging.” Criticizing the Partisan-controlled 
mass media, Kepa emphasized the importance of 
“democratic centralism” and insisted that the May 
Day festivities in 1968 be organized as a show of 
support for Gomulka’s personal leadership." In 
fact, the celebrations in Warsaw passed without 
serious incident as a manifestation of party loyalty 
to Gomulka. Thereafter, the number of meetings 
and attacks in the mass media subsided to some ex- 
tent. Yet if Gomulka had managed to limit the flow 
of extremist criticism (and to take a few counter- 
measures), he had by no means ended the threat 
to his position. Nor did the purges come to an end. 
Among those dismissed in July were Albrecht and 
Jerzy Sztachelski, the Ministers of Finance and 
Health respectively. 

Symptomatic of the confused state of affairs at 
this point was a major article by Andrzej Werblan, 
head of the CC Science and Education Department, 
which publicly restated the “anti-Zionist” charges 
of the Lodz party pamplets mentioned earlier, albeit 
in a more refined and “ideologically sophisticated” 


* Polityka (Warsaw), issues of April 13 and 20, 1968. 

% Trybuna Ludu, April 18, 1968. 

** Glos Pracy (Warsaw), May 9, 1968, demanded of Kazi- 
mierz Kakol “a more serious and responsible public expression 
of opinions.” 


form.’ According to Werblan, there had been a 
disproportionate number of Jews in the prewar 
Communist Party of Poland, many of whom were 
attracted to it not for “class” reasons, but because 
it had been the only political party opposed to all 
forms of national discrimination. It was this “cosmo- 
politan” faction, said Werblan, that exercised a 
powerful influence after the downfall of Gomulka in 
1948, drawing into the party such typical represent- 
atives of “petit-bourgeois Jewry” as Professors 
Brus and Bauman, placing its supporters in the 
public security organs and the central party appa- 
ratus, and in general waging “a struggle against 
that section of the leadership which created the 
PWP” *°—i.e., by implication, “genuine” Poles. In 
1956, the members of this group embraced “re- 
visionism” for purely opportunistic reasons, and 
though some of them were retired from public life, 
those that remained—especially writers and “those 
involved in teaching the social sciences”—“started 
to descend to anti-state activity”, finally instigating, 
along with other “revisionists” and reactionaries”, 
the “March events” in an effort to “sow discord 
between Poland and the Soviet Union and to drag 
Poland out of the socialist camp and bring it into 
the orbit of dependence upon the West.” While “any 
attempt,” said Werblan, “to condemn a man for his 
national origin should be rejected,” only a con- 
sistent policy aimed at “improving the national 
ratio” would “eliminate this problem.” 

Coming from the pen of a radical Partisan anti- 
semite, such an article would be perfectly compre- 
hensible. Yet Werblan’s career (he was secretary 
to Bierut and a Pulawian in 1956) left no doubt 
that, no matter how unreservedly he seemed to 
mouth Partisan arguments, he was not a spokes- 
man for Moczar. His purpose, he later stated, was 
to “counteract emotions” and “raise the level of 
political discussion.” *' It would appear that, while 
publicly echoing many of the Partisans’ arguments, 
he was attempting to mitigate their explosive im- 
lications for the Gomulka leadership—if not for 
Poland’s small Jewish community. 

Paradoxically, Werblan’s article may have helped 
Gomulka to reconsolidate his authority at the 
Twelfth PUWP Plenum, which he succeeded in 


1” “A Contribution to the Genesis of the Conflict,” Miesiecz- 
nik Literacki (Warsaw), June 1968. 

* The prewar Communist Party was reconstituted in 1942 
as the Polish Workers’ Party (PWP) and was renamed the 
Polish United Workers’ Party following its absorption of the 
Socialist Party in 1948. 

* Trybuna Ludu, July 11, 1968. 


postponing until July. At first glance, the Plenum 
seemed to signal a major Partisan advance, con- 
sidering that Moczar was elevated to alternate 
Politburo membership and to the CC Secretariat. 
Yet Moczar would have been satisfied only with full 
Politburo status; moreover, his limited promotion 
was the Partisans’ only gain. Nor was the Plenum 
discussion dominated by Partisan spokesmen. At 
most, four out of 35 speakers supported the Partisan 
cause, while the dominant tone was set by Gierek 
and Kliszko, who stressed the danger of “national- 
ism” and criticized the excesses, including un- 
justified charges of “Zionism,” that had occurred 
in the course of the post-March purge. The purge 
itself, however, was still not at issue. The same ap- 
proach characterized the draft theses for the Fifth 
Party Congress issued by the Plenum, indicating 
that Gomulka had to some extent succeeded in 
resisting Moczar’s challenge. 

The Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia further 
strengthened Gomulka’s position, for he was a 
prime beneficiary of the Soviet leaders’ obvious dis- 
trust of “nationalism” and of their wish to perpetu- 
ate the status quo in Eastern Europe. True, after 
August 21, 1968, the “Zionist” threat was revived 
in some of the Polish media, and as late as early 
November, scurrilous antisemitic leaflets attacking 
Kliszko and Mrs. Gomulka were circulated in War- 
saw. Partisan spokesman spread rumors to the 
effect that, had they been in power, Poland would 
not have joined in the August 21 invasion. Publicly, 
however, they immediately endorsed Poland’s par- 
ticipation, thereby weakening whatever credibility 
they had managed to win for themselves as “gen- 
uine nationalists.” *? 


The Fifth Congress 


That Gomulka had succeeded in reconsolidating 
his authority was confirmed by the Fifth PUWP 
Congress, held in Warsaw in mid-November. It was 
on that occasion that Moczar suffered the major 
and humiliating setback of failing to win a full 
Politburo seat. To be sure, the hardliners were suc- 
cessful in forcing the demotion of several leaders; 
yet Moczar was ostentatiously passed over, as Stan- 
islaw Kociolek (First Secretary of Gdansk voivod- 
ship), Josef Tejchma (CC Secretary in charge of 
agriculture), and Wladyslaw Kruczek (First Secre- 


* Kakol on Polish Television, Aug. 27, 1968. 
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tary of Rzeszow voivodship) were elevated to the 
Politburo. The First Secretary of the Poznan voivod- 
ship, Jan Szydlak, was promoted to candidate Polit- 
buro membership and to the Secretariat, while 
Stefan Olszowski, head of the CC Press Bureau, 
also entered the Secretariat. With the possible ex- 
ception of Olszowski, none of these is a Partisan. 

More far-reaching were the changes in the Cen- 
tral Committee. Of the 83 surviving full members, 
31 were dropped. The CC was almost completely 
purged of Communists of Jewish origin (the two 
apparent survivors being Eugeniusz Szyr and Stare- 
wicz), of “liberal” Pulawians, and (with three ex- 
ceptions) of former Socialists. At the same time, a 
few notorious Natolinists were dropped, while rep- 
resentation of the voivodship apparat and “worker- 
activists” was dramatically increased. And, al- 
though the CC was appreciably rejuvenated, this 
occurred not through a mass influx of Partisans but 
by the inclusion of younger “pragmatists”—e.g., 
economist Jozef Pajestka (44) and former Deputy 
Foreign Minister Adam Kruczkowski (38).7° The 
major emphasis of the Congress was on “unity”: 
“revisionism” was denounced as the main danger; 
“Zionism, though it did not go unmentioned, was 
downplayed, and there was a marked absence of the 
kind of personal recriminations so characteristic of 
the spring and summer. Gomulka himself issued a 
warning against any repetition of “mudslinging” 
and “character assassination,” declaring that it was 
now the duty of every member, “no matter what his 
position,’ to support the Congress line.™* 

Yet Gomulka’s successful reconsolidation of 
power within the PUWP leadership and his adroit 
manipulation of contending power groups and in- 
dividuals must not obscure the fact that the First 
Secretary has in effect facilitated the rise of new 
countervailing forces in the PUWP. In response to 
the dissatisfaction in the party apparat, he accepted 
the devolution of certain powers from the center 
to the regional party organizations and permitted 
low-level activists to be represented—at least 
symbolically—in the top party organ. Belatedly 
recognizing the Partisans’ appeal to ambitious 
young party members, he sanctioned the emergence 
of a new grouping of younger “pragmatists” in the 
party leadership. By so doing—and Moczar’s defeat 


* However, 600 out of about 1700 delegates reportedly voted 
against the reelection of Szyr, Starewicz, and Jedrychowski— 
one indication of Partisan support on this issue at the Con- 
ey Nicholas Bethell in The Times (London), March 20, 

= Trybuna Ludu, Nov. 17, 1968. 
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notwithstanding—Gomulka became responsible for 
what was probably the greatest paradox of the Fifth 
Congress: the fact that his own reelection to the 
post of First Secretary marked, in effect, the end 
of his personal domination of the party, creating 
new limits on his political power. 


The “‘Anti-revisionist’?’ Onslaught 


The year 1968 was a turning point in Poland in 
another sense, too. The power struggle within the 
party resulted—at least in the short run—in the 
imposition of qualitatively more repressive meas- 
ures against a variety of intellectual groups, with 
the various contenders for power in the PUWP 
competing for honors in rabid “anti-revisionism.” 
While a comprehensive examination exceeds the 
scope of this article, the nature of these measures 
may briefly be indicated.” For months after March 
8, the writers who had denounced the party’s cul- 
tural policy at the February writers’ meeting were 
subjected to vicious abuse in the press (in the case 
of the literary and music critic Stefan Kisielewski, 
a beating as well), expelled from the party (if they 
had not left previously), and subjected to a compre-, 
hensive publication ban. The Fifth Congress re- 
affirmed this censure. 

Most vicious of all was Partisan sympathizer 
Wladyslaw Machejek, who railed against “so-called 
creative freedom for all” and “ideological compro- 
mise in a literary work.” *° Such threats were old 
hat in Poland; now, however, they were accom- 
panied by deeds. Immediately after the Fifth Con- 
gress, the Warsaw Branch of the Writers’ Union 
met to elect delegates to the forthcoming national 
Writers’ Congress. For the first time since 1956, the 
party organization succeeded in controlling the 
choice of delegates, and Jerzy Putrament, party 
secretary of the Warsaw Branch, could boast that 
none of the writers who had left the party under 
the “unfurled banner of revisionism” had been 
elected.*’ At the national congress in Bydgoszcz in 
February 1969, the Union statute was changed to 
subordinate the key membership committee to the 
Main Board, where party direction was most easily 
exerted, and CC Secretary Olszowski challenged 


* See Harold Lauen, “Der intellektuelle Aderlass,” Osteuropa 
(Stuttgart), March 1969; Karl Hartmann, “Polens geistiges 
Leben in der Krise,” ibid., May-June, 1969. 

* Trybuna Ludu, Nov. 15, 1968. 

* Ibid., Dec. 14, 1968. 


Polish writers to choose their “side of the barri- 
cade.” True, a slight degree of restraint was dis- 
played when the Writers’ Union stopped short of 
expelling the dissidents of 1968 and Olszowski pro- 
claimed that “the road back is open to everyone,” 
but the party leadership had effectively suppressed, 
for the time being, the Writers’ Union as the main 
institutional locus of dissent since 1956. 

The Polish cinema, too, underwent a major up- 
heaval after March, being taken to task for financial 
irregularities, ideological weaknesses, and _ pene- 
tration by Western and especially West German in- 
fluences (some films had been co-produced with 
West German companies).’* The fact that many 
of Poland’s leading film directors were Jews (with 
long-standing party membership) only “helped” 
matters, of course. In 1968, most departments of 
the world-famous Lodz film school were closed, the 
eight production teams which had dominated the 
Polish cinema for years were disbanded, and such 
prominent producers as Alexander Ford and Jerzy 
Bossak left the country. Jerzy Passendorfer, a pro- 
ducer well known for his Partisan sympathies, 
moved into the limelight. His film, “On the Road 
to Berlin,” seemed to herald a new “new wave” of 
ideologically orthodox Polish films emphasizing 
heroic patriotism. The Polish theater underwent 
similar changes, with Kazimierz Dejmek (producer 
of the ill-fated Dziady) losing his job as director of 
the National Theater and Polish plays being sub- 
jected to greater ideological control. 


ver 100 faculty members lost their posts at 
Warsaw University after March 1968, and hundreds 
more were dismissed from other educational institu- 
tions; many of these emigrated. Some 15 alleged 
“ringleaders” of the student demonstrations were 
sentenced to prison terms ranging from 18 months 
to three and one-half years. An educational “re- 
form” abolished the traditional autonomy of uni- 
versity departments, established a new university 
admissions policy favoring politically “reliable” 
students from worker and peasant families, and in- 
creased the number of teaching hours devoted to 
“ideological education.” The Fifth Congress en- 
dorsed mandatory manual work for students during 
vacation periods in order (in Gomulka’s words) to 
strengthen their ties “with the creative endeavors 


*See Ryszard Gontarz in Prawo i Zycie, April 7, 1968. 


of the working class.” It also endorsed the policy of 
increasing the “mobilizing” role of the youth organi- 
zations. The Union of Socialist Youth was urged to 
model itself on the Stalinist Union of Polish Youth, 
which disintegrated in 1956, and an attempt was 
made to make the formerly more apolitical Polish 
Student Association an instrument of party control. 

The campaign against “revisionism” extended to 
numerous other institutions as well, including re- 
search institutes, publishing houses, and the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which were not only purged of 
their leading intellectuals but forced to curtail their 
relatively autonomous scholarly pursuits and to 
emphasize such themes as the danger of Western 
“ideological subversion” and the failings of “bour- 
geois democracy.” The ideological justification for 
this sweeping transformation of Polish intellectual 
life was formulated by Gomulka himself prior to 
the Fifth Congress, when he declared that the 
party’s “leading role” required its active interven- 
tion in such fields as the social sciences.”* 

Turning to agriculture, the Fifth Congress con- 
firmed earlier indications that the party leadership 
was determined to push ahead with its ideologically- 
conditioned preference for expanding the area of 
state farms at the expense of private farming, ignor- 
ing the opposition of many agricultural experts 
(who pointed, inter alia, to the relative inefhciency 
of state farms) and the resistance of the peasantry. 
Only in two areas did the Congress indicate a de- 
sire on the part of the party leadership to pursue 
less negative policies—the economic system and 
relations with the Church. On the latter issue, the 
various contenders for power in the PUWP, ap- 
parently perceiving the dangers of involving the 
Polish clergy in the intraparty struggle, were 
careful to avoid any major attacks on the Church. 

In sum, prior to and at the Fifth Congress, the 
PUWP leadership threatened to abandon the rela- 
tive restraint which the party had displayed towards 
ideologically unorthodox individual and group be- 
havior since 1956—a prime characteristic of what 
had become known as the period of the “small 
stabilization.” Decrying the “naiveté and _ liberal- 
ism” displayed towards dissidents since 1956, the 
party now threatened to follow up threats with de- 
cisive “administrative measures.” *° The Fifth Con- 
gress thus portended the end of the “post-October 
period.” 


® Trybuna Ludu, Oct. 22, 1968. 
®° Remarks of Jozef Kepa to the Fifth Congress, ibid., Nov. 
13, 1968. 
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1969—The Party in Transition 


Following the Fifth Congress, some of the Parti- 
sans, refusing to accept defeat, attempted to revive 
the momentum of their spring offensive. According 
to reliable reports, in early December Partisan 
spokesman Ryszard Gontarz condemned Kliszko 
and Starewicz by name and explicitly criticized the 
Fifth Congress for still engaging in “half- 
measures.” Franciszek Szlachcic, a former deputy to 
Moczar in the Interior Ministry, was found to have 
carried out a special “bugging” of the premises of 
top party officials—a case reminiscent of the Ranko- 
vic affair in Yugoslavia. Moczar fell out with his 
close aide, Colonel Marian Janic, over charges that 
the latter’s wife was of Jewish origin. Taken to- 
gether, such reports*! suggested that the Partisans’ 
factional cohesiveness was weakening, that they 
were losing the adroitness in political infighting 
they had displayed in the past. Concomitantly, the 
sense of élan and purpose which had won them 
much support and sympathy from ambitious young 
Poles seemed to decline. 

Gomulka took direct countermeasures. Esoteric 
attacks on the Partisans mounted in the press. 
Several of Moczar’s key aides, including Gontarz 
and Tadeusz Walichnowski (the latter head of the 
Interior Ministry’s “nationalities” section, who 
drew up lists of people to be purged, and who has 
authored several explicitly antisemitic. books), 
were ousted from their jobs, while others were sub- 
jected to a publishing ban. Yet the counteroffen- 
sive was interrupted, and an attempt was made to 
present Poland and the world with an image of a 
monolithically unified party. Addressing a Warsaw 
party conference in early February 1969, Kepa, the 
Warsaw First Secretary, brazenly dismissed “ru- 
mors” of “alleged internal struggles in the party” 
as the invention of “foreign subversive centers.” 


The enemy invents the existence of various groups: 
Partisans, Technocrats, “Young Turks,” ete. Various 
party activists are given labels: antisemites or national- 
ists, or defenders of revisionists and Zionists.” 


Kepa was seconded by Gomulka himself, in attend- 
ance at the meeting, who denounced the “niffle” 


* Reflected in Leon Szulczynski’s articles in Kultura (Paris) , 
March 1969, and Die Zeit (Hamburg), April 18, 1969. 

* E.g., Starewicz’s barb, at the Opole voivodship conference, 
at “people who think in the categories of the past and who 
live only on the memory of past achievements” (Radio War- 
saw, Jan. 25, 1969). 

* Trybuna Ludu, Feb. 8, 1969. 
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concocted by Western media about “Comrade M. 
Moczar” and ordered the party to “reject com- 
pletely” such “provocations.” ** 

How is one to explain this astonishing spectacle 
of a ruling Communist leader publicly defending a 
major rival who had come close to ousting him? In 
attempting to answer this question, one must re- 
member that Gomulka has always made a particu- 
lar fetish of party “unity.” Only a few weeks after 
his return to power in 1956, for instance, he ap- 
pealed to the party to drop factional labels, to 
judge activists “not by their words of yesterday, 
but by their work of today.” *° Twelve years later, 
stung by the frank discussion of the power struggle 
by Western media, Gomulka sought to resurrect a 
facade of party unity—not from a position of weak- 
ness, as in early 1968, but precisely because he was 
now in a position of relative strength. Given the 
(albeit qualified) reconsolidation of his authority 
at the Fifth Congress and his countermeasures 
against Moczar’s aides, Gomulka apparently judged 
that the Partisans’ challenge had been effectively 
disposed of, and (especially given Moczar’s rumored 
self-criticism at this point) that his interest would 
be better served by retaining Moczar in a visible 
position in the top leadership—i.e., by isolating him 
rather than launching a comprehensive purge likely 
further to disrupt the party and to rekindle support 
for Moczar within the apparat.*® 

Thus in 1969, Moczar almost seemed to be on dis- 
play, representing the PUWP at the Danish Com- 
munist Party Congress and attending a Soviet Em- 
bassy reception in February, joining the rest of the 
top leadership to welcome the new Czechoslovak 
Party leader, Husak, on his first visit to Poland in 
May, and being elevated to the largely ceremonial 
Council of State in June. Surprisingly, he ap- 
parently continued to be responsible for the security 
apparatus at the Secretariat level, which implied 
that Gomulka had succeeded in neutralizing Moc- 
zar's Hausmacht in the Ministry of the Interior, 
while retaining effective supervision over security 
matters at the Politburo level. By the same token, 
although Moczar was reelected Chairman of the 
Main Board of ZBoWiD at the organization’s 


* Ibid., Feb. 14, 1969. 


*® Wladyslaw Gomulka, Przemowienia, 1956-1957 (Warsaw, 
T9577, Deis, 

“This to the obvious disgust of Polityka (March 8, 1969), 
which esoterically protested, with reference to “the cynical 
supporters of General Sukarno . . . , against solving conflicts 
according to the principle that ‘the truth lies in the mid- 
dle’. . . , [which is a] thoughtless method of ending show- 
downs and quarrels.” 


Fourth Congress in September, there were several 
indications that his hold over ZBoWiD had weak- 
ened. Enemies of the Partisans, such as Albrecht 
and Szyr, were included in its Supreme Council 
Presidium, and Cyrankiewicz administered an im- 
plicit rebuke as he warned ZBoWiD of the need 
to distinguish “rational patriotism” from “nation- 
alism.” *7 Moczar engaged in a limited mea culpa, 
praising Gomulka before the Congress and pledg- 
ing there that ZBoWiD would preserve, friendship 
with the USSR “as the apple of our eye.” * 

As of this writing, the evidence is that Golmuka 
has contained and quite likely defeated the Parti- 
sans’ bid for power. Given the strength and per- 
sistence that the Partisans have demonstrated since 
the early 1960's, it would probably be ill-advised to 
think that they have abandoned their dreams of 
power. It seems clear, however, that as a result of 
the events of 1968-1969, their crude attempts to 
exploit xenophobia and social and economic griev- 
ances are no longer so effective. 


The Young Pragmatists 


At the same time, the battlefronts of the past 
several years—especially the polarization between 
Gomulka’s supporters and the Partisans—crumbled 
with the emergence in the PUWP leadership of a 
dynamic new political force. In 1969, the ambitious 
young “pragmatists,” demanding repayment of the 
political debt Gomulka incurred to them for their 
support in his struggle against the Partisans, began 
to move ahead on their own. They include Kociolek, 
Tejchma, Olszowski, Szydlak, and Boleslaw Jasz- 
ezuk (the latter rose rapidly in 1969 to assume un- 
disputed control over economic affairs, while the 
political fortunes of Edward Gierek, prior to 1968 
the acknowledged leader of the “technocrats,” 
markedly declined). At a lower level, the grouping 
includes such “experts” as the new deputy heads of 
the planning commission, Josef Pajestka and Wi- 
told Trampczynski; the new head of the Institute of 
International Affairs, Ryszard Frelek; and German 
expert Ryszard Wojna. It is important to distin- 
guish clearly between this grouping of “pragma- 
tists” and the Partisan faction. As the Partisans’ 
élan faded, the “pragmatists” began to win over 
many younger Partisan supporters, the young ap- 
paratchiki and technical intelligentsia who had 


* Trybuna Ludu, Sept. 20, 1969. 
* Ibid.; and Perspektywy (Warsaw), Sept. 12, 1969. 


counted on having “a path upward to the threshold 
of power cleared for them by the sharp elbows of 
the militant faction.” °° Their loss to the Partisans 
is, of course, another important reason why Moc- 
zar’s future prospects seem bleak. While some over- 
lap between the two groups still exists, the “prag- 
matists” exclude members of the Partisan hard core 
—the ex-guerrilla secret policemen—and are 
headed on the whole by individuals never identified 
with the Partisans in the past. 

Thus far, it is difficult to discern the precise 
political coloration of the younger apparatchiki and 
technocrats. In contrast to Gomulka’s do-nothing- 
ness and the Partisans’ know-nothingness in the 
economic sphere, for example, they have reportedly 
advocated economic reform on the Hungarian, not 
the East German model. In contrast to Gomulka’s 
slavishly pro-Soviet “internationalism” and_ the 
Partisans’ chauvinistic, inward-looking “patriotism,” 
they seem to advocate a more nationally self-asser- 
tive foreign policy which would have similarities 
with (although not go as far as) Romania’s. There 
have been inconclusive indications that they recog- 
nize the Catholic Church as a legitimate national 
institution with which the party would finally have 
to come to terms. On the other hand, they seem to 
endorse the harsh measures applied in the cultural 
and educational fields in 1968 and 1969. 

However speculative the above may be, in 1969 
the PUWP did decide on important policy changes, 
including a new attempt to reform the economic 
mechanism; a somewhat more Polish-centered and 
realistic approach to the German question (i.e., an 
emphasis on the Oder-Neisse issue, which in the past 
had been subordinated to demands for recognition 
of the GDR)*°; and a less hostile approach to the 
dissident Romanian Party. There were indications 
that a more conciliatory posture towards the Church 
might also be emerging.** It is difficult to account 
completely for these policy shifts—so soon after 
the turmoil of 1968—without postulating the in- 
fluence of a new political force, the younger appara- 
chiki and technocrats, limiting Gomulka’s power in 


PUWP leadership councils. 


® Hansjakob Stehle, “Polish Communism,” in William E. 
Griffith, Ed., Communism in Europe, Vol. I, (Cambridge, 
Mass., The MIT Press, 1964), p. 138. 

40 See A. Ross Johnson, “A New. Phase in Polish-West Ger- 
man Relations,” Radio Free Europe Research, June 20, July 3, 
and Aug. 14, 1969. 

“See Andrzej Tokarczyk’s article in Glos Pracy, May 22, 
1969, emphasizing the community of interest of “believers and 
non-believers in Poland”; and Perspektywy, Sept. 12, 1969, in- 
dicating that a Papal visit to Poland might now be possible. 
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End of an Era? 


The emergence of a new leadership stratum 
raises at least the possibility that the “Gomulka 
era” may have come to an end, and that a new era 
dominated by a rationalizing, modernizing, “nation- 
al Communist” elite having many traits in common 
with the Ceausescu leadership in Rumania may be 
in the offing. Yet several caveats are in order. It 
is unlikely that the younger “pragmatists” will 
succeed when all other Polish Communist leaders 
have failed to unify a historically faction-ridden 
party. Gomulka may yet outmaneuver the “pragma- 
tists,” rather than vice versa; an unexpected crisis 
in the near future may give Moczar another chance; 
the regional party apparat may further increase its 
influence; and new forces, too, may emerge. Even 
assuming the dominance of the “pragmatists” with- 
in the PUWP in the coming years, their prospects 
can only be appraised when their policies are more 
clearly defined. In espousing what appears to be 
a more genuine “national” communism than that 
pretended to by Moczar, and in offering a concrete 


program of economic modernization, the “pragma- 
tists” stand to win greater legitimacy in the eyes of 
the people than any other element of the Communist 
Party since 1956. 

If, however, they should attempt to continue the 
repressive measures of 1968, especially in the cul- 
tural and educational spheres—if they try to 
“mobilize” society “from above”, as in Romania— 
then the chances of their establishing a viable po- 
litical system would seem poor indeed. Poland’s 
cohesive, articulate, culturally Western intellectual 
elite was weakened in 1968 but hardly destroyed. 
Given this elite, as well as the alienated youth, the 
entrenched private peasantry, and the unique, dy- 
namic, ultimately political alternative to the party 
represented by the Church, any attempt by the 
“pragmatists” to carry out the ideological recon- 
struction of society is likely to fail; in the long run, 
it would raise the specter of mass upheaval. The 
party—and the country—have weathered the cata- 
clysm of 1968-69; whether they can survive a po- 
tentially even more tempestuous convulsion remains 
to be seen. 


The Polish Economy in Transition 


By Michael Gamarnikow 


uring the thirteen years of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s leadership, the Polish ruling elite has 
acquired the unfortunate habit of treating economic 
reform as a political football in its perennial fac- 


On the staff of Radio Free Europe (Munich), and 
a specialist in Polish and economic affairs, Mr. 
Gamarnikow is the author of Economic Reforms in 
Eastern Europe (Detroit, Wayne State University 
Press, 1968). The present article is an abridged 
version of one that appeared in the November- 
December issue of East Europe (New York). 
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tional infighting. The blame for this must be shared 
equally by the various brands of hardliners, by 
technocrats, by middle-of-the-roaders, and by quasi- 
liberals. Gomulka himself is, of course, the prin- 
cipal culprit. His ambivalent and often opportun- 
istic style of leadership is primarily responsible for 
the fact that Poland, once the outstanding pioneer 
in the field of economic reform, must now be 
counted among the most persistent laggards. 

The first and most comprehensive version of a 
new Polish economic model, as evolved during 
the early post-October (1956) period, never had 
much of a chance to progress beyond the stage of a 


coherent theoretical blueprint. The main mistake 
committed by the economic reformers in the 1956- 
57 period was that they wanted to achieve too much 
too soon.’ The time was not yet ripe for implement- 
ing pragmatic reforms on such a scale. The other 
countries of the Soviet bloc, including those which 
later introduced economic reforms much along the 
lines advocated in Poland in the mid-1950’s, re- 
garded the 1956-57 blueprint as the epitome of ideo- 
logical revisionism. Indeed, strong pressure was 
put on the Gomulka regime by those countries to 
stop playing with fire.” 

This hostile outside pressure was, however, only 
one of the factors preventing practical implemen- 
tation of the new economic model. Far more de- 
cisive was the active resistance of the dogmatic 
forces within the party and state establishment. 

By late 1959, the dogmatists’ counteroffensive 
had achieved most of its objectives. The Economic 
Council—a body of experts created for the express 
purpose of working out the theoretical principles 
of the new economic model—had become moribund 
in mid-1959, although it was not formally dissolved 
until the end of 1962. The changes in the organi- 
zational structure of industry had been effectively 
countered by the strengthening of centralized con- 
trol, with its profusion of operational directives. 
The proposed reform of wages and prices, due to be 
implemented in 1958, had been abandoned entirely. 
Workers’ Councils, which were originally intended 
to co-manage the independent enterprises, had been 
shorn of their essential prerogatives granted in the 
pertinent 1956 legislation.* At the same time, the 
concept of a Yugoslav-type workers’ self-manage- 
ment system (a prominent feature of the 1956-57 
version of the Polish economic model) was formal- 
ly disowned.* 

More significant still was the remarkable polit- 
ical comeback of unrepentant dogmatists and hard- 
liners. By mid-1959 all members of the ruling elite 
who were genuinely associated with the October 


1The scope of this article does not permit an extensive de- 
scription of the 1956-57 version of the Polish economic model. 
For more details, see M. Gamarnikow, Economic Reforms in 
Eastern Europe, Chapter II, “Poland: The Frustrated Pioneer”, 
Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1968. 

2W. Brus, “Some Generak Remarks on the Changes in the 
System of Planning and Management,” Gospodarka Planowa 
(Warsaw), November 1966, p. 11. 

*“Draft of the Decree to be issued by the Polish Council of 
Ministers about the Organization and Prerogatives of the 
Workers’ Councils,” Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Nov. 1, 1956. 
See also M. Kalecki, “Workers’ Councils and Central Plan- 
ning,” Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), December 1956. 

*“Draft of a Bill on Workers’ Self-Government,” Trybuna 
Ludu, October 11, 1958. 


program of political and economic reforms had 
been ousted from positions of power and, in many 
cases, sent into political oblivion. This had resulted 
in a meaningful shift in the balance of power within 
the party leadership. Three notorious hardliners 
had been appointed to top economic positions, and 
shortly afterward the powers of central planners 
had been greatly strengthened.’ For all practical 
purposes, this ended the first phase of economic 
reform in Poland. 

The return to a monocentric economic system 
brought about serious economic difficulties, which 
reached their climax in the winter of 1962-63. 
Consequently, in the fall of 1963, the ruling elite 
again began to look more critically at the arbitrary 
methods of planning and management and to take 
a renewed interest in economic reform. In March 
1964, the party leaders, preparing for their Fourth 
Congress in June, published a set of theses out- 
lining, among other steps, concrete measures in- 
tended to reactivate some aspects of the new eco- 
nomic model. Although a number of these proposals 
were subsequently watered down in the final text 
of the Fourth Congress resolution, the bulk of them 
survived. A program of economic reforms based on 
this truncated blueprint was eventually given the 
approval of the Central Committee Plenum held 
in July 1965.° 


The Politics of Economic Reform 


Thus, after an interval of nearly six years, 
economic pragmatism again became official policy. 
But the political situation was entirely different 
from that which had prevailed in the early post- 
October 1956 period. In 1956-57, the quasi-liberal 
faction favorable to economic reform had held the 
levers of power and—equally important—had con- 
trolled the information media, which it used exten- 
sively to promote its pragmatic concepts of “social- 
ism.” In contrast, the 1964-65 version of the reform 
blueprint was devised and sponsored by the middle- 
of-the-road apparatchiks, not as an article of faith 
but under the pressure of economic necessity. The 
protagonists of the 1956-57 economic model had 
been genuinely convinced that the orthodox, cen- 
tralized system of planning and management had 


5A. R., “Increased Tasks and Prerogatives of the Planning 


Commission,” Trybuna Ludu, Jan. 5, 1960. 

°For the full scope of this second version of the reform 
blueprint, see M. Gamarnikow, “Economic Reform in Poland,” 
East Europe (New York), July 1965. 
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outlived its usefulness; the hestitant promoters of 
the 1964-65 edition of economic reforms were not 
so certain. Besides, they feared and distrusted any 
structural and operational change which might 
weaken their control over the economy and deprive 
the party establishment of its “leading role” in 
economic affairs. 

Yet, despite its limitations, the 1964-65 blueprint 
did have a long-term potential. The proposed 
changes in the methods of planning and manage- 
ment (however inadequate) were a step in the right 
direction. They could well serve as a starting point 
for developing a broader and more cohesive pro- 
gram of economic reform, given the political will 
to put such a program into effect. 

But even this emasculated version of economic 
reform was unacceptable to the powerful pressure 
groups of dogmatic ultras, political hardliners and 
entrenched bureaucrats. They fought against ap- 
proval of the reform blueprint every inch of the 
way, playing skillfully on the apprehensions and 
reservations of Gomulka and his close associates. 
And when the watered-down version of the pre- 
congress theses finally became an integral part of 
the official party program, the dogmatists and 
hardliners reverted to their favorite tactics of pro- 
crastination, deliberate inaction, and other forms 
of bureaucratic sabotage. These tactics proved so 
effective that the proposed economic reforms re- 
mained only on paper. Zycie Gospodarcze, the 
organ of the economic reformers, complained bit- 
terly that, although two years had passed since 
final approval of the new methods of planning and 
management by the Central Committee Plenum, the 
implementation of the reforms on various levels 
of administration left much to be desired.‘ 

Even as this criticism appeared in Zycie Gospo- 
darcze, the dogmatists and the hardliners were 
readying a massive counteroffensive against the 
economic reforms. As usual, however, neither the 
new model nor the economic reformers were the 
real targets of this onslaught. The carefully pre- 
pared attacks on the economic reforms and their 
protagonists were meant only to serve as means 
towards a more ambitious end—the conquest of 
supreme political power. The economic reformers 
were simply chosen as the initial objective because 
so many of them happened to be of Jewish origin. 

Incomprehensible as it might seem, the event that 
made the Polish economic reformers (and through 


“J. Glowezyk, “The Reform and Men,” Zycie Gospodarcze 
(Warsaw), July 30, 1967. 
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guilt by association, their reform program) espe- 
cially vulnerable to an ideological onslaught by 
the hardliners was the Arab-Israeli war in June 
1967. Anti-semitism became a political weapon in 
the intraparty struggle for power. First directed 
against some small fry in the mass communications 
media, it began to be exploited for all it was worth 
after the student revolt of March 1968 shook the 
foundations of Gomulka’s regime. Political dissent 
was attributed to a “Zionist plot” directed against 
People’s Poland. 

Prominent economic reformers, such as Prof. 
Wlodzimierz Brus, were among the earliest victims, 
being denounced not only as “Zionist agents” but 
as “the principal carriers of the deadly bacilli of 
economic revisionism.” * The hardliners and their 
allies hounded the leading reformers out of their 
jobs, out of public life, and even out of the country.° 


The New Model Under Fire 


The time was propitious for mounting an all- 
out attack on the theory and practice of the new 
economic model. There was a spate of pseudo- 
scientific articles castigating a number of promi- 
nent economists and their “revisionist” ideas. The 
technique was invariably the same: gross exaggera- 
tion of the political threat involved in the reforms, 
insinuations, and ideological denunciations. Thus, 
in one keynote article, the pragmatic reformers 
were accused of advocating an economic system in 
which “the real power will pass into the hands of 
a narrow group of economic experts, [while] .. . 
the leading role of the party would be reduced to 
a minimum.” 7° 

This campaign of denunciation and abuse con- 
tinued for several months. The fact that most of 
the attacks were published in Trybuna Ludu, the 
central organ of the Communist Party, gave them 
the stamp of official authority. But the onslaught 
was weakened somewhat by the obvious unwilling- 
ness of reputable economists and political theore- 
ticians to participate in it. Left to themselves, the 
third-rate scholars mobilized by the Partisans and 
their hardline allies soon ran out of arguments, 


°W. Iskra, “Ideological Backbone of the Economy,” Try- 
buna Ludu, April 23, 1967. 

*For instance, Professor Brus lost his job in April 1968, 
became “an unperson,” and was forced to leave Poland in 
October 1968. 

*M. Krajewski, “Socialist Democracy and Market Social- 
ism,” Trybuna Ludu, March 29, 1968. 


and slowly but inexorably the anti-reform campaign 
began to lose momentum. 

This gave the more serious, middle-of-the-road 
economists a chance to argue cautiously for a prag- 
matic approach to economic problems. A typical ex- 
ample was an article by Mieczslaw Mieszczankow- 
ski.“ The author paid lip service to the neo-dog- 
matic party line by condemning “revisionism” in 
economic thinking (although in restrained terms), 
but the main thrust of his article was directed 
against “leftist revisionists,’ who were sharply 
criticized for their attempts “to eliminate or re- 
strict such useful tools of economic analysis as the 
law of value, the profit motive, material incentives, 
or cost-accounting methods.” 

There were two reasons why the conservative 
assault on the economic reformers and their prag- 
matic solutions came to an end. First, there was a 
definite shift in the political balance of power 
within the party; second, there was a rapid deteri- 
oration of the economy. The combined effect of 
both factors was to make the ruling elite once 
more amenable to a fresh dose of economic prag- 
matism. 

While the power struggle at the top might have 
ended in a virtual stalemate, at the lower echelons 
it created many opportunities for rapid promotion. 
The purge of alleged “Zionists,” “revisionists,” 
“leftist opportunists,” “rightist opportunists” and 
other victims of the post-March witch-hunt created 
numerous vacancies in the apparatus. Moreover, 
Gomulka wanted to refute the Partisan charge that 
he was surrounded by “tired old men.” The net 
effect has been that since March 1968 many men 
in their late thirties and early forties have advanced 
to positions where they can exert substantial in- 
fluence. 

In political terms, these new entrants into the 
power structure can hardly be classified as “lib- 
erals,” or even as “progressives.” But they are far 
less dogmatic than their predecessors, much better 
educated, and much more conscious of Poland’s 
complex economic problems. They include a num- 
ber of economic, agricultural and financial experts. 
Thus, the shift created a more favorable political 
climate for the approval of yet another program of 
economic reform, provided that it could be con- 
tained within the limits of ideological orthodoxy 
while at the same time promoting greater produc- 
tive efficiency. 


™M. Mieszczankowski, “Ideological Problems of the Econ- 
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Crisis in the Economy 


The urgent need for working out such a program 
was underscored by the economic situation. The 
period of centralist restoration had resulted in 
the usual mismanagement of national resources. 
By the second half of 1968, the economy was in the 
throes of yet another of its periodic crises. The 
symptoms were painfully familiar: huge overin- 
vestment of scarce capital goods, leaving many un- 
finished projects; investment projects whose origi- 
nal cost estimates were grossly exceeded; over- 
employment; low labor productivity; and a monu- 
mental disparity between the product mix of indus- 
trial output and effective industrial and consumer 
demand.” 

The biggest headache was overspending on in- 
vestments. The Five-Year Plan (1966-70) had pro- 
vided originally for an expenditure of 840 billion 
zloty for investment purposes, of which 40 billion 
zloty were to be kept in reserve to meet unforeseen 
contingencies. By 1969, however, that reserve was 
already exhausted, and an additional sum of 60 
billion zloty had to be found (obviously at the 
expense of the consumption fund) to cover the 
rising costs of new construction projects. Even 
so, only a limited number of “selected” investments 
were to be completed by the end of 1970. Construc- 
tion work on the remainder was to be “frozen” or 
“temporarily suspended.” 

Elsewhere, too, the return to command methods 
of planning and management played havoc with the 
original Five-Year-Plan targets and estimates. Ever 
since 1966, employment limits had been systemat- 
ically exceeded. By the end of 1968, employment 
outside agriculture had already reached a level of 
9.4 million workers,** as against the planned target 
of 9.7 million scheduled for the end of 1970.** Such 
substantial overemployment not only tended to 
reduce labor productivity, but resulted in a huge, 
above-plan expansion of the wage fund, i.e., the 
total earnings of those employed in the socialized 
sector. All these factors, combined with the infla- 
tionary impact of the over-long investment cycles, 


“All these ills of the Polish economy were explicitly 
enumerated in the report of the Central Committee presented 
at the Fifth Party Congress, Nowe Drogi, December 1968, pp. 
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created severe pressures on the scarce supplies of 
consumer goods.”° 

Faced with such irrefutable evidence of the in- 
herent inadequacies of a command economy, the 
ruling elite decided that the traditional extensive 
methods of promoting economic growth ought to 
be discarded in favor of intensive ones. This basic 
decision, apparently adopted prior to the Fifth 
Party Congress held in November 1968, was official- 
ly set forth at that gathering by Gomulka and other 
speakers. Regime spokesmen pointed out, however, 
that it was obviously too late to introduce any 
substantive changes during the remaining period 
of the current Five-Year Plan. Therefore, the new 
system was to become fully operative only in Jan- 
uary 1971, with the years 1969-70 to be treated as 
a transitory period in which the main economic 
task would be “to create appropriate conditions 
for the reconstruction of the national economy in 
the next five-year term.” *® The Congress resolution 
devoted considerable space to proposed changes 
in the system of planning and management. Al- 
though its provisions were couched in very general 
terms, they could be regarded as a mandate of 
sorts for elaborating a more cohesive program of 
economic reform. 

After the official endorsement of the new policy 
by the Fifth Congress, the Young Turks within the 
party establishment managed to consolidate their 
positions in two important sectors. They took ove1 
all the top command posts in the economic super- 
structure, and they initiated a reform-oriented ideo- 
logical discussion in the mass communications 
media to popularize their pragmatic ideas. The 
direction of economic affairs was taken over by a 
new team of younger technocrats and experts, super- 
vised at the Politburo level by a former member of 
the post-1956 Economic Council, Boleslaw Jasz- 
czuk. The takeover was later supplemented by more 
changes at the ministerial level, including the key 
chairmanship of the Polish National Bank. 


Moving Toward Reform 


At the same time, the party faithful and the 
economic apparatchiks were being reindoctrinated 
to condition them for the forthcoming ideological 
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rehabilitation of the market mechanism, the profit 
motive and other instruments of economic prag- 
matism. The stage for this had already been set 
shortly before the Fifth Party Congress, when a 
prominent economic reformer, Dr. Stefan Kurowski 
(an erstwhile victim of vicious attacks by the ul- 
tras), was allowed to publish a series of three 
articles in Zycie Warszawy, in which he discussed 
at length the potentialities for applying the market 
mechanism in a Communist type of planned econ- 
omy.” 

The new ideological formula was summarized 
succinctly by Bohan Glinski, another economic 
reformer: 


A great majority of economists in all the socialist coun- 
trists agree that, at the present stage of the development 
of socialist economies, the mutual relationship between 
the plan and the market has changed. According to the 
new prevailing trend of thought, these two basie con- 
cepts, instead of being opposed to one another, are, in 
fact, complementary.” 


This was precisely the basic idea which had 
permeated Professor Brus’ reformist theories, as 
set forth in his 1961 book on the use of the market 
mechanism in economic planning.’® But the new 
forces in the post-Congress power structure were 
not really interested in the rehabilitation of Brus 
and the other victims of the 1968 anti-reformist 
witch-hunt. Their purpose was to establish the 
ideological legitimacy of their own pragmatic con- 
cepts. 

The next logical step was to define more pre- 
cisely the extent and direction of the proposed 
changes in the methodology of planning. As already 
indicated, the mandate obtained at the Fifth Con- 
gress by the protagonists of the new economic 
system was somewhat shaky and inconclusive. Thus, 
it was advisable, from the political point of view, 
to spell out at least the broad outlines of the pro- 
posed changes in the technique of planning and 
management and to give them the official seal of 
approval. This preliminary step was duly taken 
at the plenary meeting of the newly-elected Cen- 
tral Committee in early 1969. 

It should be emphasized that the main purpose 
of the April 1969 Plenum was political, not eco- 


“The Problems of the Plan and of the 
Market,” Zycie Warszawy, Oct. 2, 3, and 5, 1968. 

* B. Glinski, “The Role of the Market in a Planned Econ- 
omy,” Gospodarka Planowa, December 1968. 
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nomic. Hence no detailed blueprint of economic 
reform was presented at this meeting, and no ap- 
proval was sought for a concrete program of eco- 
nomic reforms. In fact, there is every indication 
that no such cohesive program has been worked out 
even yet, although some meaningful changes in the 
methodology of planning and principles of man- 
agement have already been agreed upon and 
officially announced. For instance, some of the 
main features of the new economic system were dis- 
cussed at length in an authoritative article pub- 
lished in Zycie Gospodarcze under the signature 
of Jaszczuk himself.*° Other measures were de- 
scribed in the official documents of the April 
Plenum,” or were proclaimed in other official state- 
ments. Thus, despite the fact that all the proposed 
changes have not as yet been correlated into a 
coherent whole and put together in a single official 
document, it is still possible to piece together a 
fairly accurate outline of the new economic system 
as it is likely to emerge in the early 1970's. 


The New Economic Pattern 


It is already quite certain, for instance, that the 
new system will be based on a_ qualitatively 
changed methodology of planning. Under the tra- 
ditional monocentric system, a detailed version of 
the national plan was worked out by the central 
planners. The main indicators of this plan were 
then passed down the chain of economic command 
in the form of mandatory directives. Thus, the 
central planners prepared detailed plans for the 
individual ministries; each ministry did the same 
thing for its subordinate industrial associations 
(zjednoczenia); and the associations divided the 
work among the individual enterprises. It was a 
typical staff-and-line organizational pattern, giving 
no scope whatsoever for initiative and entrepreneur- 
ship at the lower levels of the industrial adminis- 
tration. 

Under the new system, this traditional modus 
operandi is to be completely reversed. As Gomulka 
put it at the Second Plenum: “From now on, the 
plan will be built from the bottom upward, from 
the enterprises, through the associations and min- 


*" B. Jaszczuk, “The Policy of Intensive Development,” Zycie 
Gospodarcze, June 1, 1969. 

™ Politburo report to the Second Plenum of the Central 
Committee; Jaszczuk’s and Gomulka’s speeches delivered at 
the Plenum, and the Resolution of the Plenum, Nowe Drogi, 
May 1969. 


istries, to the Planning Commission.” ** In more 
sophisticated terms, one could say that the new 
planning technique is intended to strike a balance 
between the principle of self-determination of pro- 
duction tasks at the enterprise level and the basic 
needs of the national economy as predetermined by 
the ruling elite. Thus, in contrast to the old mono- 
centric system, individual enterprises will be given 
a real chance to work out their own production 
plans instead of being told what to produce by 
higher echelons. True, the plans must still be ap- 
proved by the superior organs in the chain of 
economic command, but enterprise directors will 
have not only the right but the duty to propose their 
own production targets, and they can also argue the 
advantages of their own version of the plan instead 
of simply accepting mandatory directives “from 
above.” 


Jaszczuk, in his Zycie Gospodarcze article, ex- 
plained the new methodology of planning in greater 
detail. The whole process of working out a draft 
Five-Year Plan will begin in the Planning Com- 
mission, which will prepare a long-term economic 
prognosis covering the period in question. This 
prognosis, according to Jaszczuk, should not only 
indicate the probable trends of development in the 
national economy, but must also contain reliable 
estimates of future market requirements (in both 
the industrial and consumer sectors), as well as 
the total volume of resources available. This docu- 
ment is then to be handed down the chain of eco- 
nomic command until it reaches the individual en- 
terprises, where the actual work of preparing the 
draft of the national plan is supposed to begin. 


The management of each enterprise, as well as 
the appropriate organs of workers’ self-manage- 
ment, must study the long-term prognosis carefully 
and relate it to their own production potentialities. 
On this basis, every enterprise is supposed to work 
out its own production plan (or, better still, several 
alternative versions of it). These plans are then to 
be sent to the appropriate industrial association 
for scrutiny and approval. At this stage the pro- 
posed production tasks are to be checked by com- 
petent officials of the association to test their con- 
formity with the main indicators and basic guide- 
lines of the long-term estimates (notably with re- 
spect to growth of employment, increase in la- 
bor productivity, planned investment expenditure, 


*Gomulka’s concluding speech at the Second Plenum, 
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etc.).2* Objections raised by the association have 
to be discussed with the management of the enter- 
prise concerned and an acceptable solution found. 

After all such differences have been settled, 
the production targets of individual enterprises 
are supposed to be integrated into one compre- 
hensive plan for each branch of industry. These 
plans must, in turn, be presented to the appropriate 
ministries, where a similar coordination procedure 
is foreseen. Finally, the ministries are to forward 
the finished product to the Planning Commission, 
where the plans will again be checked against the 
long-term estimates and will then be used as the 
basis for preparing the National Economic Plan. 
After formal approval by the Council of Ministers 
and parliament, the plan becomes a binding legal 
document. 


Planning Commission’s New Role 


Perhaps the most telling symbol of this breach 
with the old monocentric system is the qualitative 
change in the status of the Planning Commission. 
Under the traditional system, the central planners 
played a pivotal role not only in the process of 
planning but also in the operative management of 
the economy. They were not only the taskmasters 
who determined the production targets at all levels 
of the industrial structure, but also the supreme 
controllers of day-to-day performance. In short, 
the central planners used to run the whole econ- 
omy. But within the operational framework of the 
new Polish system, they have been assigned a dif- 
ferent and more peripheral role. They are to be 
relieved of all responsibility for operative manage- 
ment, which would devolve on the ministries, the 
industrial associations, and the enterprises. More- 
over, they are not supposed to participate actively 
(and certainly not decisively) in the actual process 
of setting up the production targets of the national 
plan. Their main task will be to prepare long-term 
economic forecasts and predict future trends of 
economic and technological development.2‘ Thus 
they are to be no longer the masters of the economy 
but rather its servants. 

It is by no means certain, however, whether the 


“Prime Minister Jozef Cyrankiewicz’s talk at a special 
seminar for higher officials of the economic apparatus, Trybuna 
Ludu, May 15, 1969. 

* “Intensification of Production is the Only Way to Increase 
Social Wealth” (Jaszezuk’s speech at the budget session of 
parliament), Trybuna Ludu, Dec. 22, 1968. 
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new planning techniques will in fact work efficient- 
ly in the complex world of nationalized industry 
with its multitude of vested interests and time- 
honored practices. Indeed, the first trial of the 
new method in the course of preparatory work on 
the 1970 economic plan has run into serious 
trouble.”° But even if one assumes that these initial 
difficulties can be straightened out, there still re- 
mains the crucial problem of establishing the basic 
criteria by which the merits and drawbacks of 
alternative versions of a given production plan can 
be objectively assessed. Under the old system this 
problem simply did not arise because the central 
planners acted as supreme arbiters. Now, however, 
more objective criteria than the planners’ say-so 
or arbitrary directives by higher echelons are re- 
quired. This, indeed, is the essential weakness of 
the new economic system, at least at the present 
stage. How to decide that one product mix is 
preferable to another? How to reckon the expected 
profitability of each line of production, and how to 
compare their estimated cost? What criteria should 
be used to measure the economic efficiency of a 
given enterprise? All these questions still await 
authoritative and unequivocal answers. 

True, some tentative suggestions for such criteria 
have already been made. Professor J. Pajestka, 
generally considered the braintruster of the Jasz- 
czuk team, clearly favors the use of a “controlled” 
market mechanism. “Our reforms,” he asserted in 
one of his articles, “do not envisage a free and 
uncontrolled action of the market, but a conscious 
utilization of the market mechanism in order to 
better adopt production to our needs.” This “con- 
scious utilization,” explained Pajestka, involves a 
deliberate use of price and financial controls to 
preserve market equilibrium.?* But Jaszczuk, in his 
authoritative Zycie Gospodarcze article, emphatic- 
ally advocated input-output analysis as the proper 
method of assessing profitability and industrial 
efficiency.” One can say therefore that, while the 
new economic leadership does seem to favor the 
use of more objective (and empirical) criteria for 
assessing economic performance, the actual meth- 
ods of choosing between available alternatives have 
not yet been finally agreed upon. 


* “T etter of the Central Committee Secretariat of the PUWP 


about the Implementation of the Resolutions of the Second 
Plenum,” Zrybuna Ludu, Sept. 16, 1969. 

* J. Pajestka, “Adapting Production Relations to the Dy- 
namic Progress of Productive Forces,” Ekonomista (Warsaw), 
January-February 1969. 

7B. Jaszcezuk, loc. cit. (footnote 20). 


Problems of Implementation 


Indeed, as far as the future modus operandi of 
the new economic model is concerned, there are 
still quite a few open questions and unknown quan- 
tities concerning the practical implementation of 
accepted principles. The methods of investment 
financing have already been clearly defined. Thus, 
we know that the old practice of free investment 
grants is to be replaced by a system of inter- 
est-bearing credits, administered and supervised 
through the banking network. A standard three- 
percent rate of interest is to be charged on all 
investment credits, supplemented by a complicated 
system of bonuses and penalties depending on the 
length of the construction cycle and original cost 
estimates.”® 

But it is still unclear by whom—and on what 
basis—actual choices will be made between com- 
neting claims for the allocation of investment 
funds. It has been indicated that the decisive factor 
in making such choices will be the comparative 
effectiveness of investment outlays. But no one has 
explained how this comparative effectiveness is to 
be objectively measured, and by what standards. 
Nor do we know whether such tests would also be 
applied in the case of so-called “central invest- 
ments,” i.e., construction projects which are, as a 
rule, politically (or ideologically) motivated. 

In short, the blueprint of the new economic sys- 
tem is not yet complete. And this is by no means the 
main problem. There is still a lot of time left be- 
fore the new model is supposed to become fully 
operative in January 1971. The pertinent decisions 
could still be made, the ambiguities clarified, the 
gaps closed, and appropriate instructions distrib- 
uted to all levels of the economic structure. Hence, 
the really crucial issue is not whether a workable 
and pragmatic blueprint can be completed in time, 
but whether the ruling elite will muster the neces- 
sary political will to implement such a program of 
economic reforms without resorting to its tradi- 
tional tactics of substituting half-measures and 
compromise solutions for the real thing. 

No doubt, there are some powerful groups in 
Poland that do intend to push the reforms through. 


3S. Majewski, “Changes in the Methods of Investment 
Financing,” Gospodarka Planowa, August 1969. 


But the odds they are likely to face are consider- 
able. At the moment, the protagonists of the new 
system seem to have the full support of Gomulka 
and his close associates, but Gomulka’s record as a 
consistent advocate of economic reforms is no- 
toriously bad. Twice before, in 1958-59 and again 
in 1967-68, he caved in on this issue under the 
heavy pressure of conservative elements and vari- 
ous vested interests. Because of his lack of com- 
prehension of economic problems, Gomulka seems 
to be always ready to sacrifice rational economic 
reforms on the altar of “party unity,” a particular 
fetish of his. Such an attitude, needless to say, 
ereatly strengthens the hand of the dogmatists and 
hardliners who, despite the setbacks they suffered 
at the Fifth Congress, still remain a very powerful 
force. 

Apart from the conservative opponents of eco- 
nomic pragmatism, the Polish reformers also face 
strong opposition from assorted vested interests 
bent on preserving the old system—that is to say, 
their own power, their jobs, and their privileges. 
Indeed, the entrenched bureaucrats have already 
resorted to their favorite tactics of sabotage in 
order to show that the new system will not work.” 
The only answer to such tactics is ruthless person- 
nel changes at all levels of the economic super- 
structure. But can Gomulka be persuaded to sanc- 
tion mass dismissals of obstinate bureaucrats and 
incompetent political appointees whom he regards 
as stalwart defenders of the party’s leading role in 
economic affairs? 

Thus, no one can deny that the Polish reform 
program faces considerable odds. But it is also a 
fact of life that implementation of the new methods 
of planning and management is virtually a “to be 
or not to be” question as far as the future develop- 
ment of the Polish economy is concerned. The only 
alternative to really meaningful change would be 
another dose of “little stabilization,” followed by 
another major economic breakdown. The balance 
in the power structure is gradually shifting in favor 
of a younger generation of better-educated and 
pragmatically-inclined party apparatchiks. Herein, 
perhaps, lies the best hope for a genuine qualitative 
change in the Polish economic system. 


® Radio Warsaw, Sept. 24, 1969. 
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Progress in Hungary 


By Harry G. Shaffer 


f all the Warsaw Pact nations which partici- 
pated in the military intervention in Czechoslovakia 
on August 21, 1968, none was more reluctant than 
Hungary—for that little country had just started 
the implementation of economic reforms very simi- 
lar to and in some respects more extensive than 
those being introduced in Prague. Now, nearly one 
and a half years later, Dubcek is out, his reform 
program has been suppressed, and the Brezhnev 
doctrine of “limited sovereignty” has been firmly 
imposed on Czechoslovakia. Yet the Hungarians 
appear determined to adhere to their charted 
course of extensive economic reforms—and_ the 
Soviets have done nothing to interfere; indeed they 
have even paid some lip service to Hungary’s 
market-oriented road to socialism. 

To convey the importance of the Hungarian re- 
forms, and also to help explain the respective pos- 
tures of Budapest and Moscow, it may be useful to 
examine Hungary’s two decades of economic ex- 
perience with centralized planning, the conditions 
in the mid-1960’s that prompted the so-called “new 
economic mechanism,” the content and impact of 
the reforms themselves, and finally—the nature of 
Hungary’s relationship with and attitude towards 
the Soviet Union. 

During the early post-World War II period, the 
Hungarian economic system, like that of all the 
other Communist countries of East Europe, was an 
almost exact replica of the prevailing Stalinist 
model. The central planning authorities prepared 
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aggregate plans for each branch of industry, and 
the central ministries then worked out detailed 
plans for each enterprise. Decision-making at the 
enterprise level was reduced to a minimum, since 
higher echelons in the planning and administrative 
apparatus not only prescribed quantitative output, 
assortment, and delivery dates, but also assigned 
purchasers, set wage rates, decided upon the num- 
ber and types of workers, allocated machinery and 
raw materials, fixed prices for both inputs and out- 
puts, etc. While plans were mapped out in financial 
(monetary) terms, as well as in physical units, the 
former were generally adjusted to the latter, and 
the fulfillment and overfulfillment of the physical 
output quota was the principal basis for incentive 
rewards at the enterprise level. 

Since, two decades ago, Hungary was predomi- 
nantly an agricultural country in which relatively 
few economic decisions had to be made, since the 
leadership was willing to sacrifice other economic 
objectives in order to concentrate on rapid recon- 
struction and industrialization, and since there 
existed adequate opportunities for achieving growth 
by expanding the industrial labor force rather than 
enhancing productive efficiency (extensive rather 
than intensive growth), Hungary was able within 
a relatively short period to attain respectable eco- 
nomic results under a system of detailed command 
planning from the center. Yet today, many leading 
Hungarian economists and planners are the first to 
admit that central planners did not necessarily al- 
ways make the wisest decisions, and that in any case 
centralization was carried too far in Hungary. For 
instance Istvan Friss—head of the Economic In- 
stitute of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
member of the HSWP (Hungarian Socialist Work- 


ers’ Party) Central Committee, and supporter of 
the economic reforms—stated in a recent personal 
interview with this author in Budapest: 


We have arrived at the conviction that trying to plan 
all economic details from the center, as we did, is not 
merely undesirable; it must never be done! Such de- 
tailed planning from above must choke personal inde- 
pendence and hamper development. Ways must be 
found to combine the overall goals of economic develop- 
ment with the greatest possible independence for leaders 
of local economic units. But this is easier said than 
done. It is clear that we have not yet found the tree of 
knowledge. 


Whatever the advantages and disadvantages of a 
command-planning apparatus, Hungary had little 
choice in the matter prior to the era of destalini- 
zation. A non-Marxist-Leninist path was surely im- 
possible for the little country that had fought on 
the side of the Germans against the Soviet Union 
during the war and was under occupation by the 
Red Army. In any event, market socialism (or “cre- 
ative Marxism,” as many East European adherents 
now like to call it) was without practical precedent 
in history, existed at that time at best only as a 
blueprint, and certainly would not have been per- 
mitted by the Kremlin during the Stalin or the 
immediate post-Stalin years. Since then, however, 
the economic and political environment in Hungary 
has changed greatly, and alterations in the planning 
system have become both urgent and feasible. 


According to official sources, Hungary’s national 
income has increased more than two and a half 
fold since 1950.1 Although Western estimates are 
usually somewhat lower, there is no gainsaying that 
average annual growth has on the whole been sat- 
isfactory. However, economic development has pro- 
gressed by fits and starts, with growth rates very 
high in some years, very low in others, and now 
and then even negative.? More important, growth 
rates during the 1960’s have lagged behind those 
of the 1950’s.* There are strong indications that 


1By the end of 1966 Hungary’s national income was re- 
ported to amount to 238 percent of the 1950 level (Statistical 
Yearbook, 1966, Hungarian Central Statistical Office, Budapest, 
1967, p. 39). At the end of 1967 an increase of almost 7 per- 
cent over 1966 was claimed, amounting to 254 percent of the 
1950 level. (Report to Parliament by Imre Pardi, Chief of the 
State Planning Office, in Nepszabadsag [Budapest], Dec. 22, 
1967). 

2 Ibid. 

* United Nations figures give the annual rate of increase of 
Hungary’s net material product, at constant prices, as 5.9 
percent for the decade 1950-60 (5.2 percent per capita) and 
5.1 percent for 1960-66 (4.8 percent per capita). Statistical 
Yearbook, 1967, Statistical Office of the United Nations, New 
York, 1968, p. 543. 


without radical alterations in the system of eco- 
nomic planning and administration, long-run growth 
rates would have continued to decline. In part, this 
is due to the well-known fact that as an economy 
matures, as the number of economic decisions to 
be made multiplies, as the “revolution of rising 
expectations” makes the public more demanding, 
and as the opportunities for extensive growth dimin- 
ish, the planning of all economic details from the 
center becomes ever more difficult. Moreover, in 
Hungary as in other relatively developed Commu- 
nist countries, the combination of physical allocation 
of inputs, of irrational and inflexible pricing, of 
neglect of the principle of khozrashot,* and of an 
inadequate incentive structure geared chiefly to 
the fulfillment and overfulfillment of the physical 
output plan, began increasingly to show their now 
well-known detrimental effects: motivation to hide 
productive capacity in order to get a more easily 
fulfillable pian; hoarding of freely allocated inputs, 
irrespective of current needs; reluctance to risk in- 
novation which might hamper the fulfillment of 
output targets during the period of changeover, and 
which, if successful, would simply result in assign- 
ments of larger output quotas in the future; and 
utter disregard for the quality and assortment 
desired by consumers (since production and not 
salability or profitability was the basis for the evalu- 
ation of enterprise performance and for the award- 
ing of incentive premiums). Besides all these prob- 
lems, Hungarian economists came to recognize that 
“overcentralization tends to retard the development 
of people by depriving them of the opportunity to 
think for themselves,” as this author was frankly 
told at the Institute for Research on Economic Plan- 
ning of the Hungarian State Planning Commission. 
As Sandor Ganczer, head of the Institute, and his 
senior researcher, Ferenc Janossy, both pointed out, 
the economy will be able to develop faster “if 50 
or 100 people think and learn from their mistakes 
than if only five do.” 


It is in the light of these economic experiences— 
and of Hungary’s relative performance within the 
bloc—that one must understand the Hungarian 
attitude towards economic reform. On the one hand, 
Hungary’s progress during the 1960’s was nothing 
like that of the economically more backward Com- 
munist countries such as Bulgaria and Romania; on 


* Often translated as “economic accountability,” the Russian 
term khozrashot refers to the self-supporting operation of a 
business—i.e., to economic decision-making at the enterprise 
level guided by the criterion of enterprise profitability. 
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the other hand, her economy was surely not in such 
dire straits as those of Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, where corrective steps became a matter of 
utmost urgency. Hence, while radical changes in 
Hungary’s economic system were necessary if eco- 
nomic performance was not to deteriorate, the house 
was not on fire and there was time for thorough 
preparation for whatever alterations were to be 
introduced. 


Towards Economic Reform 


Criticism of economic overcentralization first 
came into the open in Hungary during 1956, in the 
ferment created by the demise of the “Stalin cult”. 
The Soviet-led suppression of the popular uprising 
in October 1956 marked the abrupt end of any hope 
for immediate political liberalization; on the eco- 
nomic front, however, it was not long before certain 
modifications in the centralized planning system 
began to appear. As early as 1957, profit-sharing 
was instituted, compulsory delivery quotas in agri- 
culture were abolished, and industrial enterprises 
were relieved of the obligation to submit monthly 
and quarterly plans for the approval of higher 
authorities. Other changes followed: in 1959, whole- 
sale prices were revised, and discount and special 
sale prices were introduced; by 1961 and 1962, 
Hungarian workers shared in enterprise profits to 
the extent of an average equivalent of two weeks’ 
wages; in January 1963, the guidance and control of 
enterprises, theretofore exercised by ministerial in- 
dustrial boards, was turned over to newly organized 
trusts, operated to maximize profits, with the com- 
ponent enterprises defraying the expenses and the 
workers sharing in the profits of each trust °; and in 
1964 Hungary became the first Communist country 
outside of Yugoslavia to introduce a kind of interest 
rate in the form of a levy on fixed and working 
capital. And all through this period, the system of 
planned directives was being simplified. 

However, systematic work on a thorough overall 
reform could be started only after the party decided 
to go beyond piecemeal changes. The first major 
step along that road was taken when a resolution of 
the party Central Committee in December 1964 
called for a critical analysis of the entire apparatus 
of economic planning and administration. Eleven 
work groups, staffed by 130 experts, were set up 


Large enterprises remained under the direct jurisdiction of 
the respective ministries. 
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to undertake an intensive study of the economy and 
to draft reform proposals.® Within less than a year 
and a half, the analysis was completed. The guiding 
principles of the reform of the economic mechanism, 
based on the proposals of the work groups, were 
unanimously approved by the May 1966 meeting 
of the HSWP Central Committee.” An “adequate 
period of careful preparation” of more than one and 
a half years was ordained, and after widespread 
public discussion the “new economic mechanism” 
was officially introduced on New Year’s Day, 1968. 


The New Economic Mechanism 


Aimed at enhancing economic efficiency, improv- 
ing lagging growth rates, raising living standards, 
and strengthening Hungary’s competitive position 
on world markets, the basic aspects of the “new 
economic mechanism” are patterned after the now 
familiar reforms introduced in recent years in the 
Soviet Union and in most of the Communist coun- 
tries of East Europe. In essence, all of these reforms 
amount to a reduction of specific economic dictates 
from above, and a corresponding delegation of 
authority to enterprises and enterprise associations 
to make economic decisions and to establish their 
own direct relations with other enterprises from 
which they buy or to which they sell. Within the 
framework of a socialist society, these reforms en- 
tail a much larger role for the market than pre- 
viously conceptualized, which means primarily that 
production is to be more reflective of supply and 
demand and that profit is to become the principal 
measuring rod of enterprise performance as well as 
the paramount factor in decisions related to enter- 
prise investments and credits and to bonuses for 
managers and workers.® To the extent the center 
wishes to render economic decisions contrary to 
those issuing from the market, their effectuation is 
to be brought about not by strictly enforced com- 
mands but by the use of economic levers such as 
variable interest rates, taxation policies, etc. 


® See the report of Rezso Nyers, Central Committee Secretary 
and head of the party’s Committee on the National Economy, 
to the Central Committee plenum held in November 1965; 
Nepszabadsag, Nov. 21, 1965. A summary of discussion at the 
plenum can be found in ibid., Dec. 29, 1965. 

7 For details of the Central Committee resolution, see supple- 
ment to the MTI Weekly Bulletin (Budapest), June 9, 1966. 
(MTI is the official Hungarian News Agency.) 

* As an achievement indicator, profit is to reflect not merely 
quantitative output but also the “correctness” of quality and 
assortment decisions (in terms of buyers’ demand) and the 
efficient use of factors of production. 


While the fundamental features of the Hungarian 
reform may be similar to those of the reforms al- 
ready introduced in other Communist countries, the 
extent to which the reform has been carried is more 
far-reaching in Hungary than anywhere else in 
Eastern Europe except Yugoslavia. In gauging the 
degree of Hungary’s economic “liberalization,” it is 
necessary to consider both the specific details and 
the implications of the reform proposals—including 
the extent of initial implementation, the regime’s 
intention regarding future expansion of the reform, 
and its general attitude towards the introduction of 
a market mechanism into the framework of a basi- 
cally socialist society. 

Insofar as immediate impact is concerned, it is 
noteworthy that Hungary’s new economic mecha- 
nism was introduced in one stroke throughout the 
entire economy—a procedure quite contrary to that 
adopted by other countries, including the Soviet 
Union, where implementation of economic reforms 
has progressed gradually, from enterprise to enter- 
prise and industry to industry. 

Hungary’s bolder attitude toward fast and far- 
reaching change is apparent in various aspects of 
the reform program. Whereas, for example, the 
shift of a good part of all investment decisions and 
investment financing from the center to the in- 
dividual enterprises and enterprise associations is 
a major feature of all the reforms, Budapest has 
expressly declared its intention to restrict centrally 
determined and financed investment to an irreduc- 
ible minimum, and considerable progress in this 
direction has already been made in the short period 
since introduction of the reform.® 

Foreign trade, to give another example, is also to 
be liberalized substantially: apart from the right 
already bestowed on numerous large enterprises 
to make their own export contracts with foreign 
importers, without the specialized foreign trade 
enterprises as intermediaries, the right of enter- 
prises in general to export and import freely is to 
be gradually expanded, and consumers are eventally 
to be permitted to choose, “within the limits dic- 
tated by the interests of the economy,” between the 
purchase of domestic goods and of imports.’ 
Hungary has already taken a step towards allowing 
such freedom of consumer choice by permitting her 


°In 1967, prior to implementation of the new economic 
mechanism, 23 percent of total investments in Hungary were 
made by enterprises; by mid-1969 this figure had increased to 
50 percent, and the plan for 1970 calls for an increase to 60 
percent. Nepszabadsag, Nov. 28, 1967, and May 23, 1969. 

2 CC resolution of May 1966, loc. cit. (see footnote 7). 


citizens, as of mid-1969, to deposit in individual 
foreign-currency accounts in the National Bank a 
certain part of foreign exchange they themselves 
have earned. Such foreign exchange can then be 
used for travel in foreign countries, for purchase of 
goods abroad, and for purchase of goods in Hungar- 
ian stores heretofore restricted to tourists who could 
pay in convertible foreign currencies.” 

Small-scale private enterprise, to give a further 
example, is not merely tolerated but greatly encour- 
aged.? Also, the power of workers has been aug- 
mented considerably by giving labor unions the 
veto power over measures directly affecting workers’ 
interests and by providing that labor unions be 
consulted on many other issues, including the hiring 
and firing of enterprise directors.** 

While all of these features are notable, it is pri- 
marily in the important areas of pricing policies 
and of the role assigned to the central plan that 
Hungary has emerged as a pace-setter in the eco- 
nomic reform movement. 


Price Formation 


If market forces are to assert their influence over 
production correctly, and if profitability is to be the 
criterion for deciding enterprise activities, prices 
of inputs and outputs must be reflective of relative 
scarcities. This fact is at least partially recognized 
by all the East European countries now introducing 
economic reforms. Consequently, all of them have 
made extensive revisions of industrial wholesale 
prices an indispensable adjunct of.economic re- 
form, and have taken steps to make their pricing 
structure more flexible—i.e., more readily respon- 
sive to changing market conditions. Yet, in many 


™ See statement by Andor Laszlo, President of the Hungarian 
National Bank, Magyar hirlap (Budapest), July 3, 1969; and 
Decree of the Ministry of Finance, ibid., July 11, 1969. 

22 The 1966 CC resolution (loc. cit.) stated clearly that while 
the socialist sector would remain in “decisive ascendancy,” 
“|. there will be continued justification for the private sector 
to maintain its complementary role, including small-scale in- 
dustry and retail trade, market activities of producers, and 
part-time agricultural production by persons other than farm- 
ers.” As a result of two decrees issued in April 1968, private 
entrepreneurs in more than 50 lines of trade can now purchase 
goods from industry or wholesale-trade outlets on the same 
basis as other trade organizations; and private artisans can 
obtain loans to purchase equipment and machinery (Radio 
Budapest, April 8 and 9, 1968). 

13 Hungarian labor unions have already gone so far as to 
veto not only decisions at the enterprise level but also a 
decision by the Ministry of Transport and one by the post 
office (Radio Budapest, July 9, 1968). For details of the new 
Hungarian Labor Code, which became effective Jan. 1, 1968, 
see Magyar kozlony (Budapest), Oct. 8, 1967. 
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Kivalé minéségt magyar exportdrut. 


aspects of her pricing policies, Hungary has de- 
viated much further from orthodox Marxism- 
Leninism than any of the others. 

First, in price debates aimed at determining the 
theoretical-ideological basis for price formation, 
Hungary has in recent years paid less and less at- 
tention to Marx’s “law of value” and “production 
price.” ** Instead, as Hungary’s price chief Bela 
Csikos-Nagy has pointed out, Hungarian economists 
have been more concerned with such notions, in- 
herent in Western price theory, as “use value [the 
equivalent of the Western concept of utility], mar- 
ginal cost, scarcity, competitive prices, [and] equi- 
librium prices,” and with a pricing system suitable 
for a controlled market economy.” 

Secondly, while Hungary’s newly-revised indus- 
trial wholesale prices are still essentially average- 
cost based, there is a rate of interest on fixed and 
current assets tied up in production (intended to be 
“expressive of the minimum effectiveness that can 
be expected from such committed assets”); there 
is a differential rent levied, where applicable, in the 
form of a differential production tax, aimed at 
giving all enterprises an equal starting point; and 
there is a regular land rent “to prompt the efficient 
use of land.” *° Since Marxist price theory paid in- 


*By “value,” or “value in exchange,” Marx meant the 
“socially necessary” labor time embodied in a commodity; by 
“production price” he meant the value of inputs other than 
labor, expressed in money, plus wages, plus an average rate of 
profit equal for all industries, 

* Bela Csikos-Nagy, “The Monetary Framework of a Social- 
ist Economy,” The New Hungarian Quarterly (Hungarian 
News and Information Center, London), Spring 1969, p. 47. 
Head of Hungary’s National Pricing Board from its inception 
in 1957, Csikos-Nagy remained in charge when it was recon- 
stituted in July 1967 as the Board of Materials and Prices. 

* Premier Jeno Fock’s report to Parliament, Nepszabadsag, 
June 12, 1967. 
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A COMMON 
COMPLAINT 


Above: “What [should we] 
import?” 

Below: “The high-quality Hun- 
garian goods [we] export.” 


—From Ludas matyi (Budapest), 
Aug. 29, 1968. 


adequate attention to factors of production other 
than labor, the realization that capital and land 
represent real economic costs is of course of utmost 
importance. 

Thirdly, explicit recognition in price formation is 
also given to demand *’—somewhat of a deviation 
from orthodox Marxist price theory, which is pre- 
dominantly a cost and hence a supply theory, as 
compared to Western analysis which basically con- 
ceives of market prices as resulting from the inter- 
action of demand and supply. Furthermore, there 
are clearly expressed objectives of bringing about a 
functional correlation between industrial whole- 
sale and retail prices ** and eventually also a closer 
relationship between domestic and world market 
prices.’® 

Finally, and perhaps most important, Hungary 
intends to build flexibility into her pricing structure 
by permitting the prices of most goods to find their 
own level in response to the market forces of supply 
and demand. The shift to “free prices” must, how- 
ever, proceed gradually, partly because in a country 
still short of many consumer goods there are great 
inflationary pressures, and partly because individual 
enterprises and enterprise associations in Hungary 


“The 1966 CC resolution (loc. cit.) refers to the adjust- 


ment of production to demand and to the balancing of 
demand and supply as two of the elements encompassed in the 
fundamental function of prices. 

**So far, industrial wholesale price changes in Communist 
countries, intended primarily to make these prices more re- 
flective of cost, have not necessarily been accompanied by 
corresponding changes in retail prices. In general, Communist 
countries have aimed at unchanged or at declining retail price 
levels. Discrepancies between wholesale and retail prices of 
individual commodities are adjusted either through turnover 
taxes or through subsidies (in the case of overly high or overly 
low retail prices respectively). 

* The 1966 CC resolution, loc. cit, 


frequently have strong monopolistic powers. If in 
any field there is no domestic competition to assure 
reasonable prices without government intervention, 
then such competition must be introduced by per- 
mitting the free importation of the products in- 
volved. While this is the eventual goal, shortage of 
foreign exchange makes such a step virtually im- 
possible for the moment. 

Despite the difficulties involved in introducing 
free prices, only about one-fourth of all prices 
(particularly those of essential staples and raw 
materials) remained centrally controlled at the out- 
set of the reform, on January 1, 1968; about an 
equal number were “freed,” and the rest, somewhat 
over 50 percent, were permitted to fluctuate within 
prescribed limits (so-called “from-to” prices), or 
at least with the upper limit stipulated by the 
center. Most of the Communist countries, including 
the USSR, consider price-setting a prerogative of 
the central planning organs and visualize price 
flexibility as issuing from frequent price reforms— 
a rather difficult task since in the Soviet Union, for 
example, there are some eight to ten million prices 
to be dealt with *° (in Hungary there are an es- 
timated two million varieties of industrial prod- 
iets AY. 

Some other countries such as Bulgaria have 
adopted the three-tier system of free, “from-to,” 
and controlled prices, but the domain of free prices 
is confined to a few unimportant items (e.g., sou- 
venirs for tourists) ; and in personal interviews with 
leading economists and planners in Sofia, this author 
found little indication of any intention to enlarge 
the sphere of free prices. Only in Yugoslavia and 
in pre-August 1968 Czechoslovakia could one find 
an attitude similar to that prevailing in Hungary. 
As Bela Csikos-Nagy expressed it to this author 
in Budapest: “As recently as five or six years ago 
the generally accepted view was that prices had 
to be centrally fixed. Now, this is but the starting 
point. The goal is freer prices, with controls re- 
tained only where absolutely necessary.” Csikos- 
Nagy predicted that after 1975 the Hungarian econ- 
omy would in all probability be operating mostly 
on the basis of free prices. Even more optimistic 
was Sandor Ganczer’s statement to this author that 
by 1973: “most if not all prices would be freed.” 


A figure of 10 million is cited in Turkmenskaia iskra 
(Ashkabad), April 17, 1968. British economist Keith Bush 
estimates the number at 8 to 9 million (“The Reforms: A 
Balance Sheet,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1967, 


p. 40). 
™ Bela Csikos-Nagy, quoted by MTI, July 12, 1968. 


The Role of the Central Plan 


One of the primary objectives of the economic 
reforms in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
is to relieve the central planners of the thankless 
task of mapping out an economic plan for the entire 
nation in intricate detail. Instead, planners are to 
lay down only the broadest outlines for enterprises 
or enterprise associations (for instance, the total 
monetary value of a shoe factory’s production, but 
not styles, quality, sizes, and colors; or the total 
expenditures on wages—the size of the wage fund— 
but not the number and types of workers to be 
hired). Details are to be determined by the enter- 
prises or associations, chiefly on the basis of feed- 
back issuing from the market. And even in the 
drafting of the broad outlines of the national plan, 
ereater attention is to be paid to local plans 
drawn up at the enterprise level. 

Only in Yugoslavia, however, did this author find 
an approach similar to that of the Hungarian re- 
form, under which the central plan (put together 
chiefly from plans submitted by enterprises) is no 
longer legally binding on the enterprises. In inter- 
views in the Soviet Union and throughout the rest 
of East Europe, this author was told almost every- 
where that the central plan is to predominate and 
that market forces are to be allowed to exert their 
influence merely to make the plan more effective 
and its execution more efficient. 

The central planning authorities in Hungary may, 
and often do, decide to incorporate in the overall 
plan certain economic goals that deviate from the 
aggregate of enterprise plans. Since the national 
plan no longer has the force of law, they can exact 
compliance only by the use of economic levers 
designed to induce cooperation by making it prof- 
itable for the enterprises involved (along with 
their workers and managers). Except in cases of 
overriding importance involving a conflict of private 
and public interests, in which government anywhere 
reserves the right to curb individual preferences, the 
final decision rests with the enterprise. 

From the foregoing, the reader may get the im- 
pression that the Hungarian state and party are 
surrendering virtually all controls to the enterprises 
and to the market. This surely is not so, for in 
any modern economy, in the East or in the West, 
certain economic functions need to be under central 
control, and certain economic interests of society at 
large cannot be left to the free forces of the market. 

As is ‘the case to a greater or lesser extent in 
Western capitalist and semi-capitalist market econ- 
omies, so in Hungary the state finances and adminis- 
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ters certain social services such as education; ac- 
quires, holds, safeguards, and provides for the use 
of the nation’s gold stocks; takes charge of foreign 
currency obtained by state enterprises in commer- 
cial transactions (as opposed to the disposal of 
foreign currency earned by private individuals, dis- 
cussed above)**; finances road-building, city de- 
velopment, and other projects considered to be 
vested with a public interest but too large or too 
non-commercial to be handled profitably by in- 
dividual enterprises; uses its powers of taxation, ex- 
penditures, control over interest rates, and the like 
to influence economic growth and stability; etc. 

In addition to these more generally recognized 
prerogatives of government, the Hungarian state— 
as the owner of most enterprises—also retains and 
utilizes other economic powers usually left in 
private hands in Western nations, including the 
power to establish, liquidate, and amalgamate 
enterprises; to appoint enterprise directors”’; to 
regulate the payment of labor; to determine the 
share of profits to be retained by the enterprises; 
and—by direct decree or by the use of variable 
taxes—to regulate the apportioning of enterprise- 
retained profits among various uses (such as enter- 
prise investments, cultural and social expenditures, 
general wage increases, and bonuses for workers 
and managers). With respect to economic decisions 
at the macro level (e.g., division of output between 
consumers’ and producers’ goods or proportions of 
aggregate investment in agriculture and industry), 
the party and the state planning authorities have 
adequate economic levers at their disposal to make 
their voices heard. 


Imperfections and Difficulties 


It could hardly be expected that the new eco- 
nomic mechanism would work perfectly from its 
inception and cure all of Hungary’s economic ills 
overnight—and indeed such has not been the case. 


™ Hungarian enterprises selling abroad turn all foreign cur- 
rency over to the Foreign Trade Bank at the export rate of 
exchange, which usually averages about 60 forints per dollar 
(as compared with 30 forints paid to tourists). While control 
over foreign currency is also a prerogative of Western govern- 
ments, it is generally exercised only in cases of severe foreign 
currency shortage. 

** As noted earlier, unions now have some influence over the 
selection of enterprise directors. But the regime still holds to 
the official position that “in the present phase of development, 
the conditions are not yet ripe for the realization of the theory 
of electing economic leaders in the enterprises”: Tarsadalmi 
szemle (Budapest), December 1966. 
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During 1968, national income rose by 5 percent 
and so did production per man-hour in industry.” 
While these figures are not much different from 
those of previous years, they must be deemed satis- 
factory under the circumstances, since this was a 
year of conversion to a radically different system of 
economic planning and administration. It must also 
be said, to the credit of those who prepared the 
country for the new economic system, that the 
changeover was accomplished without concomitant 
inflation or unemployment, and that the 1968 growth 
rates were achieved while one-third of the industrial 
working force was shifted from a 48- to a 44-hour 
week.”> For 1969, a 5 to 6 percent increase in 
national output was planned (6 percent for industry, 
2-3 percent for agriculture), and per capita output 
was scheduled to rise by 3.5 percent.”® But reports 
for the first five months of 1969 showed that indus- 
trial production had increased only 2 percent over 
the equivalent period of the preceding year, and 
that labor productivity in industry had actually 
dropped by about 2 percent.” 

It is no easy task for administrators and enter- 
prise executives, long accustomed to carrying out 
orders from above, to start making major economic 
decisions on their own. In the early days of the new 
economic mechanism, Premier Jeno Fock reported 
that production and trade enterprises were still re- 
luctant to change prices (where they were per- 
mitted to do so) in response to changes in supply 
and demand, that trade enterprises were timid in 
placing orders with industry, that the Investment 
Bank was dragging its feet on justified requests for 
credit, and that shifting of manpower from uneco- 
nomic to more efficient enterprises had not been 
started.”* A year and a half later these shortcom- 
ings were no longer so pronounced, but others were 
surfacing—some of them deficiencies lingering 
from the past and some the result of imperfections 
in the new system. Low labor productivity, unsat- 
isfactory organization of production and work, 
wastefulness, and an insufficient increase in real 
wages were among the current problems cited by 
Jozsef Balint, Head of the Central Committee’s 


** Nepszabadsag, Feb. 2, 1969. 

* The shift to a 44-hour week was decreed by the Ninth 
Party Congress and initiated in phases during 1968. There is 
evidence that it may be extended to all of industry in advance 
of the original target date, the end of 1970. Magyar nemzet, 
Dec. 5, 1968. 

* Matyas Timar (Deputy Prime Minister and former Min- 
ister of Finance), writing in Pravda (Moscow), April 22, 1969. 

* Nepszava (Budapest), June 22, 1969. 

* Nepszabadsag, Feb. 24, 1968. 


Economic-Political Department.”? Hungarian Min- 


ister of Finance Peter Valyi, in a report to the 
Hungarian National Assembly, pointed to such 
prevailing deficiencies as excessive manpower re- 
serves retained by enterprises, investment demands 
that exceeded the resources of the national econ- 
omy, and an increase in overall inventories amount- 
ing to 15 billion forints (at the tourist rate, the 
equivalent of $500 million) at a time when some 
commodities remained in very short supply.*° 
Finally, there have been frequent complaints, 
recurring since the early days of the debates on the 
economic reform, that wage differentiation is not 
large enough for effective economic stimulation.” 
A manager-oriented profit-sharing system, intro- 
duced as part of the new economic mechanism, is 
at best a partial solution since it divides employees 
into but three categories for purposes of differential 
incentive premiums. The system has met with wide- 
spread opposition from those who consider it too 
discriminatory. Unskilled and semiskilled workers 
feel that they do not share adequately in enterprise 
profits, and there is a realization that enterprise 
directors, who get much larger bonuses from prof- 
its than do workers (both in absolute and relative 
terms), have a vested interest in applying extra 


" Tbid., May 13, 1969. 

*° Cited in Radio Free Europe Situation Report: 
(Munich), July 7, 1969, p. 2. 

“Qn this subject see Matyas Timar, loc. cit., and Jozsef 
Balint in Nepszabadsag, May 13, 1969. 
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THE PRESSURE 
TO PRODUCE 


Top caption: “Warning.” Fall- 
ing “Production Graph” 
hounds the “Director” out of 
his office. 


—From Ludas matyi (Budapest), 
Oct. 30, 1969. 


TERMELESI GRAFIKON 


income to the incentive 
rather than to higher wages. 

Imperfect and in need of alteration though the 
new economic mechanism may be, most Hungarians 
seem convinced (and most Western economists 
would agree) that the new system is a vast im- 
provement over the old, that its essential features 
must be retained, and that a return to centralized 
command planning would have extremely harmful 
economic effects. 


(profit-sharing) fund, 


Toward Greater Freedom 


In Hungary, as almost everywhere else in East- 
ern Europe, the process of adopting and implement- 
ing economic reform has created a more relaxed 
environment, leading to freer discussion and great- 
er tolerance not only in the economic but also in 
the political, cultural, and to some extent even the 
ideological spheres. While it is beyond the scope of 
this paper to discuss the broad impact of the re- 
form in detail, a few examples may serve to indi- 
cate the ongoing—if carefully limited—liberaliza- 
tion of Hungarian society. 

As evidence of the retreat from political rigidity, 
for instance, the selection of enterprise directors 
first and foremost on the basis of “political reli- 
ability” has given way to a new policy under which 
“equal consideration has to be given to expert 
knowledge, the gift of leadership, and a suitable 
political attitude and standard” (the last being 


FIGYELMEZTETES 


given even less weight and being interpreted even 
more loosely).** Workers, whether or not they 
make use of the state employment agencies, no 
longer have to take jobs they do not want.** And 
university graduates, who formerly had to work for 
two years in enterprises designated by the economic 
ministries—to repay the state, as it were, for their 
education—are now free to find their own jobs with 
or without the aid of cost-free state employment 
agencies.** 

The signs of greater freedom of expression are 
widespread. Insofar as the published word is con- 
cerned, a number of works that were previously 
proscribed have been reissued in recent years. Sub- 
jects that no one would have dared to mention a 
few years ago are now debated in the press—as 
well as at the universities, in parliament, and in 
the ubiquitous Budapest cafés. And—at least on 
the basis of this author’s experience—a Westerner 
can make contact and talk frankly with scholars, 
union leaders, and high-ranking government or 
party leaders more easily in Hungary than in any 
other East European Communist country. 

The regime’s more permissive attitude towards 
ideological unorthodoxy may be illustrated, inter 
alia, by the case of the Hungarian economist Tibor 
Liska, a non-conformist who has rejected socialist 
planning altogether. “A planned economy has not 
worked in 50 years,” Liska said to this author; 
“what reason do we have to assume that it will 
work in the future?” Liska advocates an economic 
system under which society would still own the 
means of production but would lease them to 
private individuals on the basis of competitive 
bids—a system under which, he emphasizes, the 
market would play a role even greater than in 
capitalist societies. Although opposed by all “re- 
spectable” economists and planners, Liska has been 
allowed not only to espouse his views publicly but 
to travel and lecture abroad,*° to hold a part-time 
job in the Economic Research Institute in Buda- 
pest, and to publish an occasional paper. 


* The 1966 CC resolution, loc. cit. 

* Departmental order proclaimed by Minister of Labor 
Jozsef Veres; Radio Budapest, Oct. 21, 1967. 

* Decree of Council of Ministers published in Nepszabadsag, 
Noy. 3-4, 1967. An exception applies in the case of holders of 
special enterprise scholarships who are legally bound to keep 
the contractual agreements they made with enterprises. 

* For example, Liska participated in a seminar in Florence, 
Italy, in 1966, presenting some of his novel ideas in a paper 
entitled “Econstat: A New Hypothesis about the Mechanism 
of Socialist Economy.” See Prices and Finance in Eastern 
Europe, Part II, CESES International Seminar, Florence, 
Sept. 15, 1966, pp. 140-49. 
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In recent years, public discussion of economic 
reform has produced increasingly clear and un- 
equivocal statements linking economic to political 
liberalism—statements to the effect that “the en- 
richment of democracy is not only the result of an 
increase in economic independence but in a sense 
also the condition” necessary to such progress.*® 
To be sure, the words “freedom” and “democracy,” 
as used in the Communist lexicon, do not have the 
same meaning as they do in the West; yet in the 
view of this observer the Hungarian concept of 
these terms seems to have moved closer to Western 
criteria (and actually also to the original ideas 
of Marx) than is the case in most other Commu- 
nist countries. 

All this is not meant to imply that any position 
could be freely taken in Hungary today. It is one 
thing for Hungarians to recommend modest exten- 
sions of democratic rights and freedoms within the 
framework of the prevailing system; it would be 
quite another, and quite intolerable to the regime, 
for them to advocate changes in the political sys- 
tem itself (such as the establishment of genuine 
opposition parties). In fact, any views that might 
be classified as anti-Kadar, anti-Soviet, or—for that 
matter—pro-Chinese would not be tolerated. In 
this respect Hungary’s liberalization has not even 
come close to the level of free political expression 
that characterized Czechoslovakia during the hey- 
day of the “Prague Spring.” That, of course, is 
part of the reason why the Hungarian reform pro- 
gram has survived intact, while Czechoslovakia’s 
has largely aborted. 


August 21 and After 


On August 21, 1968, Hungary was one of five 
Warsaw Pact nations to send troops into Czecho- 
slovakia. As stated at the outset of this paper, it 
seems evident that neither Hungary’s population 
nor the party leadership had their hearts in this 
venture, since Czechoslovakia’s “Sik model”—one 
of the main targets of Soviet attack—was strikingly 
similar to the economic system that had just been 
introduced in Hungary. Yet Budapest had little 
choice. The regime’s decision to go along with the 
invasion is explicable only in part by remembrance 
of the events of 1956 and by fear that refusal might 
invite a fate similar to Czechoslovakia’s. The de- 


* Radio Budapest, Oct. 31, 1968, 


cision must also be understood in the light of 
Hungary’s great economic dependence on the East 
European Communist countries in general, and on 
the Soviet Union in particular. 

Hungary, today, is more dependent upon exports 
and imports than almost any other country in the 
world, and this dependence has been increasing 
with the growth in industrialization and in national 
income.” In 1968 exports accounted for two-fifths 
of Hungary’s entire national income; 37 percent of 
her foreign trade was with the USSR and another 
33 percent was with Communist East Europe.** The 
Soviet Union alone supplies virtually all of the iron 
ore, fuel oil, and phosphorous fertilizer, about two- 
thirds of the copper sulphate and newsprint, and 
around one-half of the synthetic rubber, coke, raw 
cotton and wood pulp imported by Hungary; con- 
versely, the Soviet Union is the largest purchaser 
of Hungarian-made lathes, passenger railway-cars, 
buses, trucks, motorcycles, leather footwear and 
fabrics (woolen and wool-type synthetics, silk, flax 
and hemp).*® A new trade agreement signed in 
early 1969 between the Soviet Union and Hungary 
provides for a further 7-percent increase in trade 
between the two countries.*® 


Well over half of Hungary’s imports consist of 
raw materials and semi-finished goods; more than 
two-thirds of her exports are made up of machinery, 
equipment, and industrial consumer goods.‘ Most 
of her production destined for foreign markets is 
currently geared to Soviet and East European 
needs; much of her industrial output does not yet 
measure up to Western standards, and there is a 
marked shortage of Western currencies. Under the 
circumstances, and quite apart from political con- 
siderations and pressures, there is little chance for 
the foreseeable future that Hungary could or would 
look to the industrial West as the major supplier 
of her import needs and the primary market for her 
exports. Adding together the economic and political 
realities of her situation, it is clear that Hungary 
would have incurred grave risks to her own inter- 
ests, not to mention her very security, by refusing 
to participate in the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

At the same time, the Hungarian leadership 
moved quickly in the wake of the invasion to strike 


7 From 1960 to 1965, Hungary’s national income increased 
by 35 percent, while exports and imports each increased over 
50 percent. Statistical Yearbook, 1966, pp. 39 and 185. 

88 Nepszabadsag, Feb. 2, 1969. 

® Statistical Yearbook, 1966, pp. 202-20 passim. 

“© Magyar nemzet, Feb. 12, 1969. 

“1 Statistical Yearbook, 1966, p. 190. 


a firm stance in defense of its own liberalization 
measures (political as well as economic) and to 
reassure its apprehensive population that the re- 
form program would be fully implemented. Within 
a few days after the occupation, Politburo member 
Istvan Szirmai, for instance, stated unequivocally 
that “the policy of the party will remain unchanged 
in both substance and methods,” and the Council 
of Ministers issued a statement reiterating its basic 
approval of the new economic mechanism.** Similar 
assurances were issued frequently in the fall of 
1968. In December the party Central Committee 
once again endorsed the reform program, declared 
that it had been proven correct, and urged that 
during 1969 it be extended to all aspects of eco- 
nomic life in Hungary.*® 

While thus reasserting their firm determination 
to continue on their chosen path, the Hungarians 
redoubled their efforts to defend their reforms in 
terms that would be reassuring to the Soviet Union. 
In their statements they went to considerable 
lengths to point out that the old system had become 
obsolete, that the adoption of the new system was 
dictated by harsh economic realities, that in work- 
ing out the mechanics of the changeover they were 
mindful of the experience of other Communist 
countries and of the adverse effects of any precipi- 
tate actions, that the new methods were not con- 
trary to the principles of Marxism-Leninism and, 
having been introduced by the party itself, would 
not weaken the power of the party nor affect Hun- 
gary’s loyalty to the Communist camp, etc.* It 
seems clear from this effort to placate Moscow that 
the Hungarians are convinced that the fate of their 
policies ultimately depends upon Soviet approval 
or at least Soviet toleration. 

It is in this light that Hungary’s shifting attitude 
in the continuing Czechoslovak crisis must be 
understood. 


Budapest vis-a-vis Prague 


In the months prior to the invasion, the Hun- 
garian party and government leadership had given 


“ Nepszabadsag, Aug. 30, 1968. 


48 Magyar nemzet, Dec. 5, 1968. 

See, for instance, Premier Jeno Fock, MTI release of Sept. 
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general support to the Dubcek regime and to its 
“new economic model,” although interjecting some 
criticism and “friendly advice” as the Soviet line 
toughened. Immediately after the intervention, 
Hungary hastened to reaffirm her approval of 
Czechoslovakia’s reform program, pointed to simi- 
larities with her own reform measures, and de- 
manded that “steps be taken to continue to imple- 
ment the positive aspects of the policy started last 
January.” *° 

Consistent with this approach, Hungary’s news 
media did not join those of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and East Germany in their con- 
demnation of Ota Sik (the architect of Czecho- 
slovakia “new economic model”), of Yugoslavia’s 
economic reforms, and of market socialism. Hun- 
garian party leader Janos Kadar refrained for two 
months from making any statement at all on the 
Czechoslovak situation (until, according to some 
Western sources, he had secured Soviet guarantees 
that the Hungarian reforms would be allowed to 
continue ).** Then, in a speech rather mild as com- 
pared with those issuing from the other invading 
powers, Kadar declared that Hungary had backed 
Czechoslovakia’s post-January course until the dan- 
ger of counterrevolution had become a serious 
menace.*’ In succeeding months, Hungary’s official 
position remained as sympathetic to the Czecho- 
slovak reforms as was apparently deemed advisable. 


This position changed drastically, however, after 
the massive anti-Soviet demonstrations which oc- 
curred in Prague on March 21 and 28, 1969. In a 
virtual about-face, the official Hungarian press 
adopted a strong line condemning the “anti-Soviet” 
and “anti-socialist” provocations of “counterrevolu- 
tionary” forces in Czechoslovakia;** and Kadar, in 
a speech delivered on April 10, called upon the 
Czechoslovak party and government to take “a 
clear, firm stand to safeguard the interests of so- 
cialism and act with proper firmness and con- 
sistency against all rightist, reactionary, antisocial- 
ist, nationalist, anti-Soviet forces, because from 
January 1968 until today, such determination and 
activity have been lacking.” *° Husak’s assumption 


* See Magyar hirlap, Aug. 22, and 25, 1968; Magyar nemzet, 
Aug. 23; Nepszabadsag, Aug. 24; and almost daily broadcasts 
on the issue over Radio Budapest. The last quote is from 
Nepszava, Sept. 11, 1968. 

“See, for example, Victor Zorza, “Hungary Exacts a High 
Price,” The Guardian (London), Oct. 30, 1968. 

“ Maygar hirlap, Oct. 26, 1968. 

“See, for example, Nepszabadsag, April 1, 1969; Magyar 
hirlap, April 2; MTI Daily News, April 4 and 18 

“ Radio Budapest, April 11, 1969. ' 
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of power on April 20 was applauded as proof of the 
Czechoslovak party’s consciousness of the danger 
of anti-socialist forces, and Yugoslavia’s backing of 
Dubcek et al. came in for severe criticism.” 


From this point on, Hungary’s official stance 
showed little difference from that of her more 
“conservative” Warsaw Pact allies. Nonetheless 
the tone of many comments left the distinct im- 
pression—on this writer, at least—that Hungary’s 
leaders were still somewhat reluctant to attack the 
Czechoslovak reformists. Characteristic of this am- 
bivalence was a statement made by Premier Jeno 
Fock in May 1969 to an Austrian journalist: 


If questioned about Hungary’s attitude in August 1968, 
even Dubcek, Cernik and Husak would express a posi- 
tive assessment of the Hungarian position. In line with 
our own experiences we have fully supported the re- 
forms of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, but 
at the same time have stressed that hostile forces could 
try to use the situation to their advantage. The Czecho- 
slovak leaders were pleased by our support, but they 
disregarded our warnings [which were intended to] 
spare Czechoslovakia the negative Hungarian experi- 
ences of 1956, when only through Soviet help was it 
possible to get the situation under proper control.” 


e . e 
Moscow vis-a-vis Budapest 


In recognition of Hungary’s participation in the 
armed intervention in Czechoslovakia—and also in 
the expectation that Budapest would be wise 
enough to keep its reforms within acceptable limits 
—Moscow has adopted an official attitude of ap- 
proval with respect to the Hungarian reform pro- 
gram. Accordingly, most Soviet comments have 
been favorable. To cite some examples, [zvestia’s 
permanent correspondent in Budapest wrote in 


the fall of 1968: 


Experience has shown that the Hungarian economic 
reform was well thought out and carefully prepared, 
and [that] it has effectively combined broad enterprise 
independence with centralized regulation of the national 
economy through the aid of economic levers.” 


Similarly, the head of the Soviet trade agency in 
Budapest stated: 


The [Hungarian] party and government have kept very 
powerful economic levers in their hands so that the 


See, for example, National Assembly Chairman Gyula 


Kallai’s speech before the party’s Political Academy, in 
Nepszabadsag, May 9, 1969. 

* Die Presse (Vienna), May 21, 1969. 

 B. Rodinov in Izvestia, Sept. 18, 1968. 


enterprises do not only work for their own profit, but 
also take into account the interests of society at large. 
... 1am convinced that as a result of the reform, the 
Hungarian people, under the leadership of the party 
and government will achieve successes in the economic 
development of the country.” 


Soviet endorsement of the Hungarian course 
reached its warmest official expression in March 
1969, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Hungarian Soviet Repub- 
lic.°* Moscow’s telegram to the Budapest author- 
ities was phrased in such approbatory terms that 
it was clearly intended to be more than a mere 
formality. The message referred to Hungary’s 
“worthy contribution to the theory and practice of 
socialist construction” and added: “The CPSU, the 
Soviet government, and all Soviet citizens are 
pleased with the successes of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic in the building of socialism.” ** 

In analyzing Moscow’s stance toward Hungary, 
it is difficult to determine to what extent the Soviet 
position has been dictated by necessity—that is, 
by the exigencies of the Czechoslovak crisis—and 
to what extent it may represent a growing convic- 
tion that the Kadar regime can deliver on its 
promises of loyalty to the bloc and controlled re- 
form at home. 

It seems clear that from the start the Hungarian 
reform, although extremely similar in scope and 
intent to the Czechoslovak program, was more 
palatable to the Soviets for at least two reasons. 
First, whereas the Czechoslovak “new economic 
model” was implemented only after a prolonged 
fight within the party hierarchy and an eventual 
change in the party leadership, Hungary’s reform 
was proposed, worked out, and implemented under 
the auspices of the same leadership that the Soviets 
had long considered dependable and trustworthy. 
Second, and probably more important, there was 
a significant difference in the two countries’ attitude 
towards the Soviet Union itself. In the months 
preceding the invasion the verbal attacks of the 
Czechoslovak reformers and the Czechoslovak press 
against the Soviets became ever more critical, 
more aggressive, and more defamatory, at times 
culminating in outright ridicule of Soviet institu- 
tions and policies; by contrast, one would have 
searched in vain in the Hungarian press and litera- 


Boris Pushkin, quoted in Esti hirlap (Budapest), Feb. 
17, 1969. 

5 The anniversary date is pegged to the short-lived “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” set up in Hungary on March 21, 1919, 
which lasted only 133 days. 

5 Radio Moscow, March 20, 1969. 


ture for official or semiofficial statements that were 
derogatory towards the USSR. 

These differences—added to the crucial factor 
of Budapest’s supportive stance during and since 
the invasion—have no doubt influenced Moscow’s 
public and private posture toward Hungary. At the 
same time, there has been a good bit of evidence to 
suggest that the Soviets continue to harbor grave 
reservations about Budapest’s “road to socialism.” 
For example, Nikolai Drogishinsky, head of the 
“Department for the Introduction of New Methods 
of Planning and Economic Stimulation” in the 
Soviet State Planning Commission (Gosplan, 
USSR) told this author in a personal interview in 
Moscow in November 1968 that insofar as economic 
reform is concerned, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
must be put in the same category. He added: 


We do not like to criticize our Hungarian comrades, but 
we think their approach to central planning is totally 
incorrect; and we should know because we here in the 
Soviet Union have had 50 years of experience with 
central planning. 


Similar sentiments were apparent in a lecture de- 
livered in late 1968 by Professor Rem A. Belosov, 
Section Chief of the Institute of Economic Sciences 
attached to Gosplan USSR, who explained the 
Soviet position thus: 


We are now attentively watching the system being put 
into practice in Hungary. Should it fail, then the Soviet 
Union can help Hungary. We ourselves, however, must 
be very careful with such far-reaching experiments.” 


The disquieting implications of such statements 
have surely not been lost on the Hungarians. As 
Drogishinsky’s statement suggests, the Soviets’ most 
crucial objection to Hungary’s new economic mech- 
anism has been its reduction of the central plan to a 
mere guideline for the economy. It is clear that 
Moscow has been apprehensive over the ultimate 
effects of this fundamental departure from Soviet 
practice, fearing that it might weaken the position 
of the party, that it might unfavorably alter Hun- 
eary’s production patterns, that it could cause 
Hungary to slight her economic role in the bloc, 
and that it might even lead to a change in the 
pattern and scope of her trade relations with the 
West in a direction detrimental to Soviet interests. 
It is precisely these fears that the Hungarian lead- 
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ership has tried to allay, going out of its way to 
convince the Soviets by word and deed that Hun- 
gary will not step out of bounds, that she will re- 
main a loyal ally of the Soviet Union, and that she 
will fulfill the obligations imposed on her by the 
Warsaw Pact and by her membership in Comecon. 

It is a moot question whether the Soviet leader- 
ship has been genuinely reassured by the Hun- 
garians’ course, or whether its current attitude 
toward Budapest simply reflects the urgency of its 
need to restore unity to the bloc. For their part, 
the Hungarians are fully aware that the Soviets 
would be extremely reluctant to invite a further 
split in the Communist movement by cracking down 


on another bloc country. On the other hand, the 
Hungarians also know from bleak experience that 
the Soviets ultimately fix the rules of the game and 
the boundaries beyond which they will oppose re- 
form efforts through every pressure they can bring 
to bear. Thus Hungary has been walking a tight- 
rope, precariously balancing between the reforms 
it deems necessary and the limits of Soviet toler- 
ance. Under the circumstances, Budapest’s partic- 
ular blend of independence and compliance is at 
the least understandable—and perhaps ought to be 
viewed as a demonstration of astute give-and-take 
political tactics. Whether the balancing act can go 
on indefinitely remains to be seen. 


Hope and Caution 


By E. Sandor 


o one who has been observing the vagaries 
of the Hungarian brand of communism for some 
20 years, and who has been a frequent visitor to 
that small landlocked country on the periphery 
of Soviet power, Hungary today represents one of 
the most extraordinary political experiments in 
Eastern Europe. The term experiment is perhaps 
misleading, for the Hungarians are proceeding 
along their present reform course in a manner 
that suggests, not the clinical approach of the lab- 
oratory, but rather a highly pragmatic, determined, 
and at the same time self-disciplined effort to im- 
prove everyday life. In a luncheon discussion a few 
months ago at the century-old Szaz Eves restaurant 
in Budapest, one of Hungary’s leading intellectuals 
expressed this attitude to me somewhat as follows: 


History has given us our share of suffering—the Turks, 
the Austrians and now the Russians. No one, not even 


tia tn he ee A 
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the Russians, should blame us for trying to make some- 
thing of our lives and our country. Call what we are 
doing socialist democracy, democratic socialism or just 
plain benevolent communism. What we need now, par- 
ticularly after Czechoslovakia, is some peace and quiet. 
We know we’re being closely watched, and we are cau- 
tious. But we are moving ahead. 


Although the “new economic mechanism” (here- 
after NEM), which went into effect in January 
1968, contains many liberalizing features, moves 
for democratic reforms were forecast almost five 
years ago by Istvan Szirmai, who until his death 
late last September was Hungary’s leading ideolo- 
gist and an intimate associate of Janos Kadar, in 
and out of the Politburo. In 1965, in the wake of 
large-scale defections by Hungarian tourists abroad 
— including some 4,000 doctors, engineers and tech- 
nicians—Szirmai discussed the problem of making 
the country more attractive with respect to its 
political institutions.1 He addressed himself to such 


* Tarsadalmi szemle (Budapest), November 1965. 


problems as electoral reform (“we are thinking 
about the possibility of several candidates being 
nominated for each constituency, so that the voter 
will have a choice”) and educational democracy 
(“many critical remarks have been made about the 
system of university admissions, [calling for] an 
end to the system of screening according to family 
and class background”) ; and—in oblique defiance 
of Moscow’s attitude toward such measures—he 
referred to “opinions . . . being aired that the 
Soviet Union has recently become more passive 
and less dynamic, as a result of which Soviet pres- 
tige has decreased.” 

A few days later Gyula Kallai, newly appointed 
premier at the time, devoted much of his maiden 
speech in Parliament to similar themes, emphasiz- 
ing electoral reform and meaningful legislative 
debate.” The present writer watched Kallai make 
that speech and saw the surprised reactions of 
many Hungarians, some of whom later told me 
that even the cynics were bemused by it (the latter 
were comprised in large part of intellectuals who, 
having seen their hopes go up in Soviet flames in 
1956, had withdrawn from political participation). 
In the period of 1965 through mid-1968, the regime 
continued to give evidence of its disposition to view 
cautious liberalization in the political sphere both 
as desirable in its own right and as necessary to 
the success of the economic reform program. 

Then—in August 1968—came the critical turn of 
events in Czechoslovakia, intruding with shock- 
force on the Hungarians’ new sense of paced prog- 
ress and posing a potential threat, so it seemed, 
to their own reform program. The gloom that 
descended upon Prague in September and October 
was matched by an oppressive silence in official 
Budapest. Among most Hungarians, two sentiments 
seemed to predominate: on the one hand, the 
memories of 1956 were painfully revived; on the 
other, what almost amounted to a national psy- 
chosis developed out of fear for the security of the 
Hungarian reforms. 

Among the reflections of this mass fear was the 
relatively overt concern expressed for the fate of 
Kadar, the one leader with whom the man-in-the- 
street associates the recent impetus toward the 
democratization of Hungarian life. For seven weeks 
following the invasion of Czechoslovakia, Kadar, 
whose dismay over the invasion was a matter of 
public knowledge, went into self-imposed isolation. 
He was absent from all public functions, made no 


* Nepszabadsag (Budapest) Nov. 12-14, 1965. 


appearance of any kind and saw no one but his 
closest colleagues. Rumors of his fate, ranging 
from imprisonment in Moscow to suicide, swept 
Budapest. I recall a conversation at the time with 
a man who had survived in the party for over 15 
years and who knew Kadar well. He said: 


This is quite something, you know, to see apolitical peo- 
ple worrying over the man they despised only twelve 
years ago. They called him Moscow’s lackey then, and 
between that time and the execution of Imre Nagy in 
1958 no Hungarian would have given you one forint 
for Kadar. But look at them now. On the trolley car the 
other day, I heard two housewives talking, and when one 
said she had heard that Kadar had cut his own throat, 
the other deplored the possibility that there was no one 
to take his place. ... 


These fears for the future of the party’s First 
Secretary and his reform program were finally 
laid to rest when he re-emerged early in October 
1968 and confirmed in a major pronouncement that 
the NEM would continue on its course.* The setting 
for Kadar’s “resurrection,” as he himself termed 
it to journalists, was a hosiery factory in Obuda, 
the oldest part of the capital, but the incongruity 
of the surroundings was irrelevant to the one over- 
riding fact that was understood by everyone: de- 
spite the parallels of 1956 and of Prague only two 
months before, the Kremlin had given Kadar the 
green light to continue not only with his economic 
program but with the related reforms implied by 
the NEM. 

The relief generated by Kadar’s statement was 
palpable. Hungarians of all persuasions and back- 
grounds seemed to draw together with a renewed 
sense of having survived another national crisis. In 
the author’s own contacts, it seemed that writers, 
artists, and members of the professions were almost 
rejuvenated after the weeks of anxiety, even as they 
rued the fate of their Czechoslovak neighbors. Thus 
Hungary turned anew to the task of making the 
regime’s reform program work. 


Profit and Progress 


Since the basic economic concepts and features 
of the Hungarian reform program have been out- 
lined in the preceding article, there is no need to go 
into them here. The broader impact of the reform 
—at least as envisaged—was suggested by the 
architect of the NEM, the young and dynamic 
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Rezso Nyers, in a speech he made to the political 
academy of the party in November 1967.* Nyers 
made no bones about the ultimate implications of 
the far-reaching program he had planned: decen- 
tralization in the economy would inevitably lead to 
decentralization in areas other than planning and 
industry. But he also emphasized—as have all 
spokesmen for the regime—that “the Communist 
Party will always . .. represent the political in- 
terests of the workers best and most effectively.” 

The effects of Hungary’s new economic thinking 
have already turned up far afield from the factory, 
in diverse areas of endeavor—and perhaps nowhere 
more interestingly than in the cultural sphere. 
Faced with the challenge to show a profit, theatre 
and concert directors have begun searching for the 
unusual in entertainment fare. The demand for 
Western plays, though always present, is now 
greater than ever, while the Hungarian concert 
agency is frantically searching for foreign talent 
to attract greater crowds to the opera house and 
the concert halls. The agents in charge of these 
bookings are the first to admit their motives are 
economic. One was quite frank: 


I used to be just another bureaucrat writing routine let- 
ters to the Western agents of conductors, musicians and 
singers. I couldn’t offer them much money because we 
had litthe hard currency for such purposes. Dollars, 
marks, franes and shillings were necessary for trade, 
equipment and heavy industry. Now, things are different. 
I have my hard currency and I take advantage of it. 
Sometimes I apparently go too far and have to explain 
why so many American and German artists are signed 
up. But my profits are my best explanation. 


In the spring of 1968, just three months after 
the NEM went into effect, one of the most exciting 
musical events in postwar Hungary took place. 
Bypassing the standard (and frequently unpro- 
ductive) government channels for events of this 
type, the Hungarian Concert Agency, acting on its 
own initiative, booked the American Negro singer 
Ella Fitzgerald and a jazz trio for a one-night ap- 
pearance at the 2,000-seat Erkel Theater. The 
demand for tickets exceeded 50,000, even though it 
was well-known that the concert would be carried 
live on the radio. Several days later, with the city 
still talking about the extraordinary success of the 
American singer, I asked a Hungarian cultural 
official why this event had not been negotiated 
within some framework of official Hungarian-Ameri- 
can cultural cooperation. He replied: 


* Nepszabadsag, Nov. 30, 1967. 
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I am in the political game, while the concert agents are 
out to make profit. That is the NEM in a nutshell for 
you. But what’s the difference how it happens? In the 
end the effect is the same. 


Although the NEM accounts for some of these 
signs of liberalization, it would be unrealistic to 
ignore other encouraging developments which are 
not directly tied to economic motivation, but rather 
reflect the gradual evolution that has characterized 
Hungarian institutions in the past five years. Strik- 
ing among these new attitudes is the regime’s recog- 
nition of the importance of Hungarian youth to 
the tuture of the nation and the party. Last year 
new legislation granting students a greater say in 
the administration and policies of Hungarian uni- 
versities was greeted enthusiastically by the youth 
—a segment of Hungarian society which has by 
and large remained remarkably phlegmatic and 
unmoved by the revolutionary ardor of its peers 
elsewhere, even in Eastern Europe. Student bodies 
all over Hungary interpreted the gesture as an 
affirmative nod by the party, inviting the emergence 
of an informed and participating youth in academic 
life. As though to underline this new policy, Kadar 
himself paid an unprecedented visit in May 1969 to 
Eotvos Lorand University in Budapest; standing in 
shirtsleeves before a packed auditorium, he spoke 
for some five hours on the problems of the nation 
and how they affected his audience. The free- 
wheeling question-and-answer period that followed 
was described to me by a member of that audience 
as remarkable for its candor. 

In the following month a speech delivered by 
Gyorgy Aczel also created excitement in the aca- 
demic and intellectual community. Aczel, a former 
Stalinist who has undergone a complete transfor- 
mation and now counts among Kadar’s most inti- 
mate and liberal associates (he is also close friends 
with such literary dissidents as non-Communist 
Gyula Illyes and veteran Communist Tibor Dery), 
has assumed charge of Hungary’s intellectual life 
since the death of Szirmai. In a major address de- 
livered to the party’s Political Academy, Aczel 
spelled out a program of reorganization of the sci- 
ences which introduced concepts as bold and ideo- 
logically unorthodox in their premises as_ the 
NEM.° Hungarian intellectuals who have discussed 
the speech with me see in Aczel’s approach the 
makings of a new humanism in science which could 
have repercussions in the liberal arts as well. Aczel 
called for a reorganization of scientific life along 
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pragmatic lines, and for a return to emphasis on the 
universities as centers of learning, as opposed to the 
current emphasis in the sciences on individual in- 
stitutes, which are under the control of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The latter proposal was targeted 
at the Academy, which, as a physicist described it 
to me, functions as a gigantic Ministry of Science 
that has often stifled research and inquiry. 

In his speech Aczel also affirmed the concept of 
the right of error in research and in effect “re- 
habilitated” sociology, long one of the most abused 
of disciplines in Hungary and other Communist 
countries. This emphasis was all the more striking 
since the Sociological Institute of the Academy had 
just been the center of a controversy related to the 
Czechoslovak crisis (in September 1968 three of its 
members were dismissed for protesting the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia; when the Institute’s Director, 
former premier Andras Hegedus, voiced his protests 
in a widely-discussed letter to the Central Com- 
mittee, he was also removed ).° 


Inquiries into the Past 


Still another unpredicted turn of events took 
place in the spring of 1969 with the sudden resur- 
facing of the Rajk affair, which has haunted Hun- 
garian Communists for two decades. A leading 
member of the early Communist regime, Laszlo 
Rajk was arrested, tried and executed in 1949 on 
charges of Titoism and treason. It has always been 
an open secret that Rajk, who was a close friend of 
Tito’s, was the Hungarian sacrifice that Rakosi 
made to Stalin following the Yugoslav heresy. Far 
from being a traitor to the cause, Rajk was a dedi- 
cated Communist as well as patriot, widely re- 
spected at the time and still recalled with warmth. 
One of his friends from student days discussed him 
recently with me, and even though not a Commu- 
nist himself, spoke about Rajk in glowing terms: 


Laci was my dearest friend in those days, and we had 
one thing in common—a deep feeling for Hungary and 
the injustices that history had showered upon our native 
country. Laci believed profoundly that the binding force 
of communism would eliminate all future injustices. He 
had no love for the Russians or for the Soviet Union, 
and never went to Moscow. Stalin, through Rakosi, had 
him killed because he was the first of the Communist 
liberals. How he would have thrived today! 


In October 1956 Rajk was rehabilitated, disin- 
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terred from an unmarked grave in the forest near 
Godollo, and reburied in a state funeral. 

In May 1969, when Rajk would have been 60 
years old, the Budapest authorities decided to name 
a street after him; thus Pannonia became Lazlo 
Rajk utca. In the same month Hungarian intellec- 
tuals were astonished to open their copies of the 
literary journal Kortars and read an article by 
veteran Communist Aladar Mod reviving the old 
controversy by asking questions about Rajk’s trial 
and execution. Even more astonishing was the June 
issue of Kortars, which published a response by the 
hitherto silent widow of Rajk, Julia, in which she 
called for an investigation of the case and the 
fixing of responsibility for her husband’s death. 

Hidden behind these charges and innuendos 
was a fact known to every student of recent Hun- 
garian political history: the closest friend Rajk 
had in Hungary at the time of his arrest was the 
Minister of Interior, Janos Kadar. Thus a number 
of intellectuals expressed the opinion to me that 
the articles were opening up a Pandora’s Box 
which might have far-reaching repercussions, since 
it was generally believed that Rajk had “confessed” 
at the urging of Kadar, who in turn had been 
ordered by Rakosi to convince Rajk that his admis- 
sion of guilt was for the good of the party. So far 
nothing more has been said on the matter, but it is 
nonetheless highly interesting that the articles were 
published in the first place. One party historian 
offered me his interpretation of the articles: 


We are trying to introduce our youth into our thinking, 
our planning for the future. By talking about such a 
hypersensitive matter as the fate of Laszlo Rajk, we are 
telling the new generation of youth that no problem of 
the past is too delicate to discuss—that we are not afraid 
to talk openly even about this terrible tragedy of 20 
years ago, in which many leaders of the present were 
involved—thereby giving assurance that such crimes 
cannot be repeated. How else can we attract the young 
into our ranks? 


Toward Freer Discussion 


In this respect, no figure in Hungary today is 
more vocal, more respected and more revisionist 
than the grand old man of Marxist philosophy, 
Gyorgy Lukacs, who sits in his apartment over- 
looking the Danube and with Olympian detachment 
hurls thunderbolts in the form of pronouncements, 
interviews and articles. Now fully rehabilitated and 
again in the party, the 85-year old scholar has 
Hungary’s youth very much on his mind as he calls 
repeatedly for a complete rejection of the Stalinist- 
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Rakosi past and for the freedom to ask pointed 
questions and have them answered. “How else,” 
Lukacs asked recently, puffing vigorously on a 
cigar, “can the party ever again win confidence?” 

Asking questions has in fact become a national 
pastime—and since late 1968, anyone with a tele- 
phone can take part. A television feature entitled 
“Forum” invites the public to address questions to a 
rotating panel of experts chosen to deal with spe- 
cific subjects. The first program was concerned with 
foreign policy; the public, initially suspicious that 
no question would be given its full due, hesitated 
to phone in. But, as one of the panelists later told 
me, it was decided in advance to encourage ques- 
tions about the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia so as to clear the air at the outset. The 
first question-and-answer on that touchy theme 
triggered other calls; and although some of the 
replies would not have satisfied a Western audience, 
Hungarian viewers sensed something new when 
occasional candor penetrated the television screen. 
With this small reserve of confidence, “Forum” 
took on economic problems in its second program, 
the panel headed by the NEM’s chief expert, Rezso 
Nyers. A third program devoted to law and order 
featured the Minister of Justice. The calls, which 
are unscreened and can be heard as they are made, 
usually far exceeded what can be dealt with in 90 
minutes of air time, and several newspapers have 
been running the questions—with replies—which 
could not be answered on live TV. Few themes have 
been too sacrosanct for treatment. I recall my own 
astonishment when a viewer asked: “What can you 
tell us about the mystery of the gun shots as the 
cosmonauts entered the Kremlin?” The reply, by 
one of Hungary’s most prominent editors, was 
anodyne—it could not have been otherwise since 
that episode still remains a mystery—but the fact 
that a question with anti-Soviet implications could 
be aired on television did not go unnoticed. 

There is other evidence of a growing freedom of 
spirit and inquiry in Hungary which may not seem 
important to some Western observers, but which 
Hungarians assess in a relative light—that is, rela- 
tive to conditions prior to 1956, and to conditions 
in the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. 
Some of these small signs are worth noting. Early 
in 1969, for instance, an entire evening at the Uni- 
versity Theater was devoted to readings by two of 
Hungary’s leading theatrical personalities: a well- 
known actor offered excerpts from a “literary” 
document that turned out to be a Moscow regional 
party report attacking the late Hungarian poet 
Jozsef Attila, which incensed the youthful audi- 
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ence; and a well-known actress read excerpts from 
the New Testament, which enthralled it. In another 
sphere, a new ten-volume history of Hungary which, 
several historians have assured me, will be factual 
and heavily documented is now nearing completion 
and will be published later this year. In the literary 
field, after 17 years of silence a new history of 
Hungarian literature—a problematical subject 
given the vagaries of Communist cultural policy— 
is again to be published under the guidance of 
Bela Kopeczi, a highly cultivated party theoretician 
educated in Paris. Film critics are excited by the 
motion pictures of Miklos Jancso, the foremost new 
director in Hungary, who is unafraid to question the 
past or to defy his critics. As one intellectual re- 
cently mused over these “signs of change,” he 
remarked, “Perhaps you in the West do not find 
these as significant as we do, but may I inquire— 
could these things have happened ten years ago 
here, or are they happening in East Germany, 
Romania, Bulgaria and the Soviet Union today?” 
Does all this, meager as it may sometimes appear, 
satisfy the intellectuals? Not really, say many, 
but it could be worse, and it is enough to establish 
an atmosphere in which they can create. When 
asked by Western journalists whether artists can 
write, paint and compose as they wish, Hungary’s 
intellectuals are apt to infer that the very question 
displays ignorance of the problems of East Europe 
—and that it is unrealistic to expect the party to 
give up its prerogatives in this field. Further, they 
add, creative freedom is not the major problem; 
their biggest worry is stagnation, for if they become 
sterile, there is no future for Hungarian culture. 


The Outlook from Moscow 


Thus, Hungary is moving forward on several 
fronts at a pace which provides an atmosphere 
everyone can tolerate, and which at the same time 
assures the Soviet leadership that the Hungarian 
party leaders are stable, dependable, and unwilling 
to leap into risky situations. Kadar and the liberal 
reformers with whom he has surrounded himself 
are pursuing this transformation with patience and 
a minimum of publicity. As to how far the present 
trend can go, some think it has already gone as 
far as it can, or as far as the Soviet leadership will 
permit. Others are more hopeful. 

As seen through Soviet eyes, no situation in 
Eastern Europe should be more pleasing than that 
which obtains in Hungary. Thirteen years ago 
Kadar assumed power at the termination of the 


most tragic event in contemporary Hungarian his- 
tory. Following a process of consolidation that 
lasted several years, Kadar gradually introduced 
measures which seemed aimed at achieving a de- 
gree of respectability abroad for his regime and at 
the same time promoting his own image as a social- 
ist reformer among the cynical Hungarian masses. 
He released the intellectual leaders of the 1956 
uprising, such as Tibor Dery and Zoltan Zelk; he 
filled the shops with clothing, food, television sets 
and imports from abroad; he stopped the jamming 
of the “Voice of America” and “Radio Free 
Europe”; he concluded cultural and scientific 
agreements with many Western nations, allowing— 
inter alia—the exchange of persons and the import 
of Western films, plays, books and magazines; and 
he permitted Hungarians to travel to the West in 
large numbers. At no time was there any-indication 
that the Soviet leaders were disposed to interfere. 

As the Dubcek era dawned and the other East 
European Communist rulers took positions pro and 
con the Czechoslovak course, Kadar assumed the 
role of a neutral—but by no means an indifferent 
neutral. Behind the scenes, he communicated with 
Dubcek and with Brezhnev, acting as intermediary. 
In June 1968 Dubcek displayed his pleasure at 
the sympathetic position of his Hungarian colleague 
by paying a much-heralded visit to Budapest, an 
event which caused much excitement in the coun- 
try, especially when upon his arrival Dubcek 
greeted Kadar in Hungarian. The two-day visit was 
marred only by one inopportune development—the 
coincidental appearance in the Czech journal 
Literarni listy of an article commemorating the 
10th anniversary of the execution of Imre Nagy. 
Party colleagues of Kadar’s later described to me 
his dismay at this injudicious gesture, and sug- 
gested that despite the effusive warmth he showed 
his Slovak guest, Kadar for the first time had mis- 
givings about his neighbor’s judgment and ability 
to contain reformist trends. Toward the end of July 
he. engaged in a series of unpublicized meetings 
with Dubcek and the Soviet leaders, apprising them 
of developments as he interpreted them. As the 
crisis approached a climax, Kadar began to warn 
Dubcek directly of the consequences of his un- 
checked policies, reminding him of Hungary’s ex- 
perience in 1956. Dubcek turned a deaf ear to 
Kadar’s recommendations; according to the best 
information available to me, ‘at their final secret 
meeting in Komarom near the Hungarian-Czecho- 
slovak border on August 18, 1968, Dubcek became 
angry with Kadar and stormed out of the meeting. 

Hungarian journalists with whom I have dis- 


cussed Kadar’s intensive, last-minute efforts to 
salvage the Czechoslovak situation have offered the 
following interpretation of events. Initially, as 
Prague’s January program proceeded evenly, if 
exuberantly, Kadar saw only gains for his own 
reforms; he pleaded the Czechoslovak cause with 
Moscow in the conviction that in numbers there 
is strength—or as one editorial writer put it to me, 
“two socialist states pushing hard for democratic 
reforms are more formidable and difficult to crush 
than one.” When the Czechoslovak media took an 
open anti-Soviet line, however, Kadar decided that 
Dubcek was getting dangerously close to the kind 
of rash defiance that had led Imre Nagy to with- 
draw Hungary from the Warsaw Pact in 1956. (One 
source told me that Kadar implored Dubcek at this 
point to fire Jiri Pelikan, Director of Czechoslovak 
Television, for having publicly announced that 
Czechoslovak Television did not belong to the 
Communist Party but to the people.) Kadar now 
realized the inevitable consequences of Dubcek’s 
course and saw in it a direct threat to his own well- 
planned and soberly escalated reform program. 
Bitter and disillusioned in the wake of the military 
intervention, he at first withdrew from public life. 
But ultimately he returned to the fore, using his 
powers of persuasion to convince Moscow that 
Hungary—in contrast to Czechoslovakia—was not 
embarked on a perilous course. The liberal forces 
he generated are still in motion and thriving, and 
he has achieved something striking in view of the 
conditions 13 years earlier when he came to power: 
he has won the respect of large segments of the 
population. Lukacs expressed the general attitude 
to me one day in his study, putting it this way: 


Kadar is probably the best man we could have had for 
what had to be done. And what had to be done is still 
going on. Of course there are problems, and I will not 
hesitate to criticize the present if it doesn’t correspond 
to the future I hope for. But if there is a step backward 
here and there, which may be necessary, it is a mistake 
to hold this against Kadar or anyone around him. Some 
of those people know what Stalinism is, and none better 
than Kadar, who was imprisoned by Rakosi, tortured 
and humiliated. I hope that is generally known in the 
West. Kadar will never return Hungary to the pre-1956 
era. Stalin’s only major contribution to history was de- 
veloping heavy industry, which helped save the Soviet 
Union from Hitler. Kadar’s contribution is still in proc- 
ess with a great deal more to come, 


The Prospects Ahead 


Now 57, Kadar is clearly in charge of the party 
and the country, with no evidence of failing health, 
declining power, or opposition within the Politburo. 
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In the 101-member Central Committee, there is a 
degree of nebulous resistance to the NEM and 
other reforms among conservative remnants of the 
past, but they carry little weight. Some months 
ago one of Hungary’s foremost ideologues assessed 
the political situation as follows: 


The Soviet Central Committee is a powerful body which 
can and has reversed Politburo decisions. We have rea- 
son to believe the decision to invade Czechoslovakia was 
just such a reversal. But the Hungarian Central Com- 
mittee carries no such weight. All power lies in our 
Politburo, the most important members of which, be- 
sides Kadar, are Biszku, Nyers, Szirmai and to a lesser 
degree Komocsin. Fock, now Premier, is growing as a 
personality and may develop, but unless other new can- 
didates emerge later, the orderly transformation taking 
place in Hungary today will be led, in the event of 
Kadar’s retirement, by one of those four Kadar associ- 
ates. 


With the death of Szirmai the list is down to 
three; in the view of some, it is headed by Nyers, at 
46 the youngest and most volatile of Kadar’s asso- 
ciates, who has the advantage of direct contacts 
with the Soviet leadership through his periodic re- 
ports on the NEM. Other observers are beginning 
to point to Aczel, who has filled the vacancy left by 
Szirmai; but the tinge of antisemitic feeling that 
colors the great animosity still felt in Hungary 
toward Rakosi and his controlling trio, Gero, 
Farkas and Revai—all of whom were Jews—makes 
it highly unlikely that Aczel, also Jewish, would be 
given the top position in the party, even though 
Kadar himself has an unblemished record on the 
score of antisemitism. 

Late in 1970 the 10th Congress of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party will convene. It is expected 
that some of the older members of the Politburo 
and the cabinet will be replaced; Kadar will sub- 
mit his resignation, as is traditional, but he will 
again be re-elected. The Party Congress will be the 
culmination of other observances throughout the 
year: the 1000th anniversary of the birth of King 
Stephen, the 25th anniversary of the death of Bela 
Bartok, the 25th anniversary of the Soviet libera- 
tion of Hungary, and of course the Hungarian con- 
tribution to celebrations of the 100th anniversary 
of Lenin’s birth. 

Hungarians also have something else to cele- 
brate, which will be implicit in all the declarations 
and festivities—the knowledge that Hungary has 
once again survived a difficult era and is headed 
on a positive course. The last decade has witnessed 
not only an economic but a spiritual revival in 
Hungary, despite its subjection—as often in the 
past—to a foreign authority and ideology. Hungary 
survived the Turks and the Austrians; it is now 
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trying to find a modus vivendi with the Russians, 
operating within a “socialist” framework. Hun- 
garians today are breathing easier, clothing their 
families better, enjoying greater personal liberties, 
and beginning to see some promise for the future 
of their children—to a degree which they have not 
experienced in the last two decades. Though West- 
ern-oriented in their outlook and allegiance, they 
are not concerned when their leaders publicly de- 
fend Soviet foreign policy positions, for they con- 
sider this a small price to pay for the protection 
and continuation of Hungary’s domestic policies. 
Many Hungarians with whom I have talked over 
the years (including journalists, writers, artists, 
historians, and elements of the working class— 
some of them party members, many not) are shed- 
ding their apathy and cynicism of the post-Rakosi 
years, encouraged by what they interpret as a gen- 
uine concern for human welfare and for the better- 
ment of Hungarian society. One of Hungary’s most 
creative sociologists revealed his view of the situa- 
tion to the writer one recent evening in the follow- 
ing thoughts: 


After all, isn’t what is happening here in Hungary a 
realization of Karl Marx’s dream? In the West you as- 
sociate Karl Marx with violent overthrow of government. 
This came later with Lenin and Stalin, and their inter- 
pretations of Marx. But the old man didn’t spend all 
those hours in the British Museum planning revolutions. 
He examined and exposed social injustice. Our Lukacs 
know this better than anyone alive. This is what we 
think of as Marxism. We know the Chinese don’t like 
what we are doing, and even some Russians. In their 
eyes we are revisionists. I say, all the more power to us. 
We wish to remain socialist, but we wish also to trans- 
form our society into a more democratic socialism. We 
have no interest in exporting revolutions. Let other peo- 
ple decide their own fate. We are trying hard here and 
we will make mistakes, but we shall learn from them. 
Most important of all, we are doing this without vio- 
lence, and that already is a break with the past. 


Some of Hungary’s Communist neighbors are 
observing her reform course closely. They vividly 
recall the lessons of 1953, when revolution did not 
succeed in changing conditions in East Germany; 
of 1956, when thousands lost their lives in Hungary 
for naught; and most recently of 1968, when the 
Czechoslovak “spring” showed that even in the 
absence of violence reforms that promote too rapid 
a change or too independent an attitude toward the 
Soviet Union can be self-defeating. By contrast, the 
Hungarian blueprint for the future seems to be 
achieving recognition in Eastern Europe for its 
measured pace, its pragmatic approach to domestic 
problems, and its cognizance of Moscow’s sensitiv- 
ity to any reforms that may jeopardize Soviet he- 
gemony over Eastern Europe. 


Reviews in Brief 


The Generals and 
the Generalissimo 


SEWERYN BIALER, Ep.: Stalin and His 
Generals—Soviet Military Memoirs of 
World War II. New York, Pegasus, 
1969. 


The stated purpose of this anthology, 
which contains excerpts from the war 
memoirs of 36 Soviet military com- 
manders and political commissars, is 
to elucidate the “character of relations 
within the command group of the 
Soviet military establishment shortly 
before and during the Second World 
War and, more particularly, the rela- 
tions among members of the Soviet 
High Command echelon and Stalin.” 

By defining his objectives in these 
terms, the editor is perhaps being a 
shade too modest. To the general read- 
er, much of the study’s value will be 
found in Mr. Bialer’s balanced evalua- 
tion of Stalin’s conduct of and prep- 
aration for the war. Mr. Bialer himself 
contributes 97 of the book’s 565 pages 
(excluding notes and bibliography), 
and many of his excerpts from Soviet 
memoirs seem intended as much to 
document and illustrate his judgments 
as to reveal the “political mores among 
the Soviet elite in the period 1938- 
1945.” 

The volume opens with a useful re- 
view of Soviet writing on the “Great 
Patriotic War,” which until some ten 
years ago offered littlhe—apart from 
purely technical literature —that was 
worth reading. It was not until after 
Stalin’s death and especially after 
Khrushchey’s exposure of him three 
years later, in 1956, that historians and 
military professionals could begin to 
strive for a measure of objectivity and 


truthfulness. The basic principles of 
Soviet historiography remained unal- 
tered: facts still had to be selected, 
omitted, or distorted so as to prove the 
wisdom of the party; at the same time, 
the new leadership realized that a 
more honest inquiry into the errors 
of the Stalinist past was indispensable 
if they were_not to be repeated in the 
future. And thus a considerable im- 
provement as well as a greater volume 
of Soviet military history ensued, even 
though Soviet standards of veracity 
continued to leave something to be de- 
sired. For example, without exception, 
the Soviet writers appearing in Mr. 
Bialer’s book portray the victory over 
Nazi Germany as virtually an exclu- 
sive Soviet achievement, only rarely 
acknowledging the Allied contribution 
to it. Lt. General A. S. Yakovlev, a top 
executive in the Soviet aircraft indus- 
try and one of the authors most quoted 
by the editor, even manages to depict 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact as dating from 
after the partition of Poland rather 
than as preceding and, indeed, setting 
the stage for it. Thus it is hardly sur- 
prising, as Mr. Bialer points out, that 
the current standing of Soviet war 
leaders is determined by the value 
most recently attributed to their past 
services—witness the case of Marshal 
Zhukov, whose wartime achievements 
were almost never mentioned in print 
during his periods of eclipse. 

Having thus put the reader on his 
guard against the witnesses quoted in 
this volume, Mr. Bialer completes his 
introduction with a general evaluation 
of the merits and demerits of Stalin as 
a war leader. All his witnesses “testify 
to Stalin’s complete control over the 
political, industrial and military as- 
pects of the Soviet war effort .. .,” add- 
ing that he “personally made every war- 
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time decision of any importance... 
[and] had an extraordinary. grasp of 
war goals and major long-term plans 
for conducting the war”. The Soviet 
authors are also agreed about Stalin’s 
mastery of detail as well as his lack of 
talent as a military tactician. As Mr. 
Bialer sums up their findings: 


It was in the middle area, between 
grand strategy and technical detail, in 
the area of operational leadership 
which involves planning and control 
of battles and campaigns .. . that 
Stalin made no real contribution. 
When he did participate, he made 
major errors, and for the most part he 
left operational planning to his mar- 
shals. Stalin’s crucial contribution to 
victory derived .. . from his ability to 
organize and administer the mobil- 
ization of manpower and material re- 
sources. ... 


It is because Stalin relied so heavily 
on the professionals that they must 
bear a large part of the responsibility 
for the costly operational blunders 
which Khrushchev tried to place exclu- 
sively on Stalin’s shoulders. The mem- 
oirs leave little doubt that it was large- 
ly the fault of Stalin’s Chief of General 
Staff, Marshal Bagramian, that the 
Russian forces trapped at Kiev in the 
late summer and early fall of 1941 
were not permitted to withdraw in time. 
It seems equally clear that Marshal 
Timoshenko, a member of the High 
Command, must assume a fair share of 
the blame for the dispersal of Soviet 
offensive strength following the Red 
Army’s successful counterattack at 
Moscow in the winter of 1942. 

At the same time, the witnesses also 
poignantly reveal the anguish suffered 
by commanders in the field upon re- 
ceiving orders from Moscow which 
they knew would prove fatal to their 
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troops, but which they dared not resist 
or even question. According to Mr. 
Bialer: 


The fresh memory of the Great Purge, 
reinforced by the fate of frontier com- 
manders executed for alleged treason 
at the start of the war, contributed to 
a situation where not only sabotage of 
Stalin’s orders was considered unthink- 
able, but even legitimate questions 
concerning the wisdom of operational 
decisions in the planning stage were 
risked by few generals and pursued 
after rejection by almost none. 


Marshal Rokossovsky’s challenge to 
Stalin over the 1944 Belorussian cam- 
paigns was the exception that proved 
the rule. Twice sent out of the dicta- 
tor’s office and told to “go and think it 
over,” he stood his ground and finally 
won Stalin over to his view. 

Reminiscences going back to before 
the outbreak of hostilities provide vivid 
illustrations of Stalin’s early failures 
that so nearly lost him the war. There 
are accounts of utterly baffled officers 
caught in the incomprehensible web of 
the Great Purge, which, according to 
the editor, “killed many more senior 
officers than the four years of war 
against Germany.” 

As a result, when the Soviet Union 
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entered the war, only seven percent of 
its officers corps had received advanced 
military education, and 37 percent had 
not even completed intermediate mili- 
tary training. There are fascinating ac- 
counts of the astonishment experienced 
by Soviet arms-procurement missions 
when, on visits to Germany during the 
Hitler-Stalin honeymoon period, they 
were conducted through what were al- 
leged to be the Reich’s most modern 
aircraft plants: 


I was uneasy at the candidness with 
which the most secret weaponry data 
had been revealed to us. Was it pos- 
sible that we were being led by the 
nose and humbugged in an attempt to 
sell us obsolete equipment? (Lt. Gen- 
eral Yakovlev.) 


There are also revelations of the un- 
comprehending frustration suffered by 
commanders in the field who had every 
reason to believe—up to the moment of 
the invasion—that their superiors in 
Moscow were totally unaware of the 
imminent danger of a Nazi attack: 


Right up to the last moment they did 
not believe in the possibility of an 
attack by Hitler. Stalin was unnerved 
and irritated by persistent reports 
about the deterioration of relations 
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with Germany. He brushed facts and 
arguments aside more and more 
abruptly. (Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov, 
People’s Commissar of the Navy). 


The memoirs not only confirm Sta- 
lin’s prewar miscalculations but em- 
phasize that they were largely respon- 
sible for the reverses suffered by the 
Red Army in the initial stages of the 
war. For instance, Stalin’s ill-starred 
preoccupation with offensive strategy 
proved disastrous: 


. . . the decision-makers in Moscow 
formed a picture of events on the 
battlefront which bore little resem- 
blance to reality, and they contributed 
astonishingly well to German success 
by means of unrealistic orders to 
counterattack when reinforcement of 
defensive positions should have been 
the order of the day. 


Yet, Mr. Bialer’s final summing up 
of Stalin’s merits as a war leader in- 
clines towards the positive, not only be- 
cause as time went on the quality of 
his leadership improved in proportion 
to the quality of the men he appointed 
to advise him, but also because “it was 
in the area of Russia’s greatest need, 
i.e., organization and mobilization of 
its immense resources, that lay Stalin’s 
greatest strength.” 

It only remains to say that the book 
is exceedingly well organized, the ex- 
cerpts illuminating, and the contribu- 
tions of the editor both lucid and in- 
cisive. 


J. H. Huizinca 


The Gathering Storm 


James E. McSuerry: Stalin, Hitler, 
and Europe, 1933-1939: The Origins of 
World War II, Cleveland, World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1968. 


The subject of Soviet-German rela- 
tions during the Nazi era continues to 
fascinate historians and political scien- 
tists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
James E. McSherry’s present volume 
(presumably to be followed by an ac- 
count of relations between Stalin and 
Hitler during 1939-1941) is essentially 
a diplomatic history based on extensive 
research into British, French, Russian, 
German, and Polish documents, from 


which he quotes many illuminating 


passages. 


It may be argued whether the origins 
of World War II really date from Hit- 
ler’s assumption of power and the 
Nazi-Soviet interplay, or from the Ver- 
sailles peace settlement and the Euro- 
pean political climate created by it. 
Certainly, the Nazi rise to power can 
legitimately be regarded as a conse- 
quence of the virulent nationalism that 
emerged in the wake of defeat, and of 
the traumatic effects of the Great De- 
pression in Germany; the Nazis capi- 
talized on a national paranoia and feel- 
ings of isolation that were unquestion- 
ably rooted in the outcome of World 
War I. 


Be that as it may, McSherry chooses 
1933 as the starting point of his nar- 
rative, and the fact that only one-quar- 
ter of his book deals with the events 
preceding Munich indicates the cru- 
cial importance he attaches to the Nazi- 
Soviet rapprochement. Certain chapters 
of the book are very useful: one, too 
brief, deals with the Soviet-Japanese 
conflict and its influence on Stalin’s de- 
cision to seek an accord with Hitler; 
another, equally interesting, is devoted 
to the British-French-Soviet negotia- 
tions in Moscow in the summer of 1939. 
McSherry’s periodization of the secret 
parallel talks between Berlin and Mos- 
cow, with the initiatives shifting from 
one capital to another, is the author’s 
original contribution to our understand- 
ing of that critical time. 


On the whole, however, one closes 
the book only partially satisfied. Diplo- 
matic history alone cannot impart an 
understanding of the magnitude of the 
events which led to the cataclysm des- 
tined to alter the face of the world. We 
learn what various leaders said and 
wrote; we sense how inexorably they 
were drifting toward Armaggedon; but 
we do not learn from the book why 
they acted as they did. One of the 
troubles with diplomatic correspond- 
ence is that it almost never sheds light 
on what really motivated the actors. It 
may be, of course, that most of the men 
who held the fate of humanity in their 
hands during the 1930’s were in fact 
only petty politicians and bureaucrats 
oblivious to the consequences of their 
actions. But even that deserves eluci- 
dation. McSherry’s book thus has its 
limitations, but it is nonetheless the 
product of considerable research and 
commendable for its richness of detail. 


VLADIMIR PETROV 


Mirror of Soviet Life 


Vera ALEXANDROVA: Literatura i zhizn 
(Literature and Life). New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1969. 


Soviet literature-watching is more 
“in” these days than it used to be. The 
new politics of literature, or literature 
of politics, focusses attention on the 
poet who protests, the author who seeks 
political asylum, or the defecting 
daughter-writer of the late Soviet dic- 
tator. But watching is not reading. Even 
most specialists exempt themselves 
from the reading—for most of what fills 
the fat Soviet journals remains a crash- 
ing bore. 

Fer long years before the current 
fad; a handful of émigrés, joined by a 
few professors, kept a close and serious 
watch on the convolutions of the Soviet 
literary front. But they didn’t read the 
material contained in the journals 
either. They read Vera Alexandrova. 

Since no brief discussion can pos- 
sibly do justice to the rich posthumous 
volume of Vera Alexandrova’s essays 
that has now appeared, what follows 
is not a review, but rather a note in 
tribute to a unique talent. The volume 
evokes nostalgia, a feeling of irrepar- 
able loss, an urge to put things into 
perspective. 

Vera Alexandrova, a Russian Social 
Democrat who had to flee her native 
country shortly after the Revolution, 
was a pioneer. She began her patient, 
perceptive readings when it occurred 
to no one else to do so. Frequently mis- 
understood as to her purpose, she did 
her job with singular modesty and self- 
lessness. She was not a literary scholar 
nor critic in a restrictive sense. Nor 
could her approach be called narrowly 
sociological, although it was that more 
than anything else. Her rich, eclectic 
method held her probing in focus: the 
undigging of truth about the life of 
Everyman. For decades, she kept her 
eye on the contortions of literary policy 
and on the changing nuances in estab- 
lishmentarian fiction because of the 
conviction that under Soviet totalitar- 
ianism everything is totally intercon- 
nected. She managed to do more than 
disclose the enslavement of literature. 
Through that enslavement and the 
tragic and futile resistance to it, she 
arrived at the very taste and flavor of 
daily Soviet life. She did not preach. 
She demonstrated and commented. Her 
ability to see was sustained by an un- 
usual empathy, an empathy above all 


with the Soviet anonymous reader who 
saw the transcript, no matter how dis- 
torted, of his own life on those pages of 
perishable fiction. 

Literature and Life contains essays 
Alexandrova wrote from 1927 through 
1945. They have all been selected from 
her contributions to the Russian Social- 
Democratic journal Sotsialisticheski 
vestnik (Socialist Courier). If a choice 
had to be made, it was wise, of course, 
to compile her early work, when she 
stood alone in carrying it out. Never- 
theless, she had just as much to say 
until the day she died, and a com- 
panion volume ought to be published. 

The material in the present volume 
is arranged chronologically. It covers a 
vast variety of subjects, from reports 
on international writers’ congresses to 
the perennial travails of the collective 
farms; from portraits of leading con- 
temporary writers to accounts on the 
fate of classics. What holds this varie- 
gated quilt together is the precision of 
its purposeful stitching: what does So- 
viet man live by? And if toward the 
end there emerges the powerful story 
of war as a national experience, other 
major themes bring a natural order to 
the many-sided narrative from the 
start. 

Although it seems that reporting on 
the lethal strife between literary bu- 
reaucrats and their underlings occu- 
pies much space, the main thrust of 
the book lies elsewhere. The story of 
the Russian peasantry (told with ex- 
traordinary insight), of the working 
class, and of the intelligentsia—as each 
lives under dictatorship—emerges as 
three central themes. A counterpoint is 
formed by the author’s analysis of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
regime’s “cultural policy.” Full and 
rich treatment is accorded each of these 
themes, yet they do not run in separate 
channels. They blend and merge. For 
the author captures the growing divis- 
iveness, the widening of the corrosive 
rifts in Soviet society. Shred by shred, 
cumulative evidence is amassed of the 
punitive isolation of the rulers from 
the people. The author shows sensitivity 
to the smallest detail, the most para- 
doxical source of solid information. At 
the time—in the mid-1930’s—only Alex- 
androva cared to ferret out meanings 
like this from gray and redundant 
fiction: 


The doorbells in the apartments of 
officials “are inevitably answered by 
servants (domrabotnitsy), already 
nameless; cleaning the apartment, 
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they try not to be noisy when the 
Soviet ladies and their daughters 
(baryni i baryshni) are ill-disposed; 
the “lower ranks,”’ listening to their 
angered bosses curse, do not at all 
run to the party cell to complain 
about such anti-party behavior of 
their commanders. Instead, they 
“stand at attention and blink a lot.” 


Alexandrova adds: 


Precisely this ‘‘at attention and blink 
a lot,” resembling so much a figure 
of lower rank under the old regime, 
speaks more of the nature of the 
evolving society than the mile-long 
discourses of the writers themselves, 
breathless over its classlessness. (p. 


260) 


Clusters of detail such as these ex- 
cised from an avalanche of worthless 
fiction justify its study as relevant to 
the study of Soviet society. They help 
the author to perceive the larger con- 
nections, to hear the truly elusive. 


But from the depths of the enormous 
laboring country there swells a darkly 
boiling wave of the people’s half- 
thoughts, half-feelings, alien to the 
religion of dictatorship (vozhdism), 
alien to the worship of the infallible 
wisdom of Communist leadership. It 
rushes on toward and against the 
tongue-wagging of the “urban _ bo- 
hemia of clerks.” It crashes against 
the shore of the dictatorial regime. 
And this darkling wave says: “We, we 
and not you instead of us—have car- 
ried on our shoulders all the burden 
of reconstruction.” (p. 204) 


It is in the discontent of the worker 
and of the peasant, in the alienation 
from the regime, that Alexandrova saw 
the main challenge to the Soviet sys- 
tem. She believed in the possibility of 
growth in the “economic and _ social 
weight and social activism of the lower 
classes (narodnye nizy)” (p. 206), 
leading to the eventual disintegration 
of the totalitarian structure. Therein 
she showed herself an optimist. 

Nobility of spirit permeates this vol- 
ume. It is foolish to quarrel with the 
author’s passionate political credo or 
with her hopes. They stem from one 
source: love and compassion for the 
Russian people whom she never left. 

To Solomon Schwartz, her husband, 
who put this book together with the de- 
votion it deserves, those who care for 
what Vera Alexandrova stood for owe 
a debt of gratitude. 


VerA S. DUNHAM 
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In and Out of Uniform 


Rosert Conguest, Ep.: The Soviet Po- 
lice System. The Contemporary Soviet 
Union Series: New York, F. A. Prae- 
ger, 1968. 


Considering the dearth of authori- 
tative studies about the Soviet secret 
police, this slim, 80-page primer, 
graced by Robert Conquest’s editorship 
and eloquent introduction, represents 
at least a welcome beginning—and a 
reminder of how much more work needs 
to be done on what Conquest calls “an 
extremely central and sensitive area of 
Soviet life and politics.” 

Commendably, the researchers have 
assembled more than 350 references, 
mostly from open Soviet sources, which 
trace the outlines of a bureaucratic 
jungle of vast proportions. It is evi- 
dent, however, that this jungle still de- 
fies scholarly attempts to bring order 
into a system of repression which is 
itself a cultural disorder of the first 
magnitude. Be this as it may, the au- 
thors manage to cover many years 
(1917-1966) and much territory (oper- 
ations at home and abroad), pointing 
out some of the uglier sights along the 
way. 

The book’s’ seven _ loosely-linked 
chapters discuss the organizational evo- 
lution and proliferation of the entire 
police apparatus; the size, organiza- 
tion, and budget of its specialized 
forces (militia, border troops, internal 
troops, etc.) ; the repressive campaigns 
of the Cheka and its successors from 
the days of the postrevolutionary Red 
Terror through the anti-kulak drive 
which accompanied mass _ collectiviza- 
tion, and from the great purges of the 
1930’s through the period of the: pre- 
war and wartime deportations, with a 
postlude on the purges of Beria and his 
men. A section on police controls (in- 
ternal passports, frontier procedures, 
the licensing system, censorship, etc.) 
is followed by a glimpse into the role 
of the police in the judicial system and 
an assessment of the legal limitations 
placed upon police authority since 
Stalin’s death. An essay on the evolu- 
tion of the penal and economic function 
of the police (forced labor) and a 
rather thin summary of secret police 
operations abroad round out the book. 

The virtue of this arrangement lies 
in its focus on the Soviet state security 
apparatus as an instrument of domestic 
represssion. This function is sometimes 
obscured by sensational Western ac- 


counts of Soviet spying abroad, as well 
as by recent Soviet literature glorifying 
the exploits of men like the famous 
Richard Sorge, the Soviet foreign agent 
who posed as an ardent Nazi and sat as 
a key advisor in the office of the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Tokyo before and 
during the early years of World War 
II. The focus on the internal role of 
the KGB, the latest in the line of suc- 
cessors to the Cheka, would have been 
even sharper had the authors seen fit 
to go more deeply into the present re- 
gime’s campaign against intellectuals, 
nationalists, and ethnic minorities. 

Nevertheless, the book should be use- 
ful to teachers and students, if only to 
stimulate further research. In this re- 
spect, however, a word of caution. The 
bibliography is good on Soviet refer- 
ence materials, but its listing of West- 
ern sources is definitely out of date, 
omitting a number of respectable works 
published in the last ten to fifteen 
years. 


LotHarR METZL 


Precursor of Bolshevism? 


Weeks, ALBERT L. The First Bolshevik: 
A Political Biography of Peter Tkachev. 
New York, New York University Press, 
and London, University of London 
Press Ltd., 1968. 


Professor Weeks’ contention that 
Tkachev was the “first Bolshevik” is— 
in the reviewer’s opinion—a turnabout 
in historical thinking. It would be more 
accurate to adopt the phrase of the 
late historian, Michael Karpovich, and 
call this Russian revolutionary of the 
1870’s a “forerunner of Lenin.” As a 
matter of fact, although Lenin’s ideas 
about the tactics of revolution paral- 
leled those of Tkachev, the two dis- 
agreed on many aspects of revolution- 
ary theory. Among the concepts Lenin 
may have drawn from Tkachev, whom 
he admired, or from Auguste Blanqui, 
where Tkachev found them, are those 
on the role of the revolutionary minor- 
ity, the importance of seizing political 
power, party organization, and the need 
for a post-revolutionary dictatorship. In 
fact, this Lenin-Tkachev-Blanqui rela- 
tionship was hotly debated in the Soviet 
press in the 1920's. 


Beyond these tactical considerations, 
Professor Weeks’ thesis loses ground. 
To begin with, Tkachev showed little 
sympathy for Marxism in any form. He 
admired Marx’s research and approved 
of his economic determinism, having 
independently developed a somewhat 
similar though by no means identical 
outlook. But, contrary to what Prof. 
Weeks suggests, Tkachev’s open quar- 
rel with Engels was far more substan- 
tive than a squabble over the policies 
of the First International. It was a 
bitter argument anticipating later dis- 
agreements between Marxists and pop- 
ulists. At the time, Engels argued that 
capitalism already existed in Russia 
and not even the village communal 
tradition (which Tkachev idealized) 
could help her bypass the bourgeois 
era into immediate socialism. Tkachev 
thought the opposite and detested the 
Social Democrats for their assumption 
that socialism could only come about 
in an industrialized society, with the 
proleteriat battling the bourgeoisie. He 
frequently termed the Social Democrats 
“reactionaries” for opposing the idea 
of an immediate revolution. Lenin’s 
modifications of Marxism in the direc- 
tion of populism have provided ma- 
terial for interesting studies, but inso- 
far as Lenin remained a Marxist, his 
differences with Tkachev remained 
fundamental. 


Mr. Weeks’ book provides little in- 
sight into Tkachev’s personality, per- 
haps because biographical data is pre- 
sented only in one summary chapter. 
There are minor factual errors: Tka- 
chev’s wife did not remain in Russia, 
as Weeks claims, but joined him in 
Switzerland. There is no evidence that 
Tkachev knew the young revolutionary 
Ballod; their cases were tried together 
merely for administrative convenience. 
The claim that Tkachevy adopted the 
“Marxian labor theory of value” (p. 
132) seems to be stretching a point, 
in that he probably came upon the 
theory indirectly from other sources. 
The same may be said about the au- 
thor’s tendency to affix the label “pro- 
to-Bolshevist” to many of Tkachev’s 
writings, some of which, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, do not lend them- 
selves at all to this designation. 

All these strictures apart, it must 
nevertheless be acknowledged that Pro- 
fessor Weeks has offered us a chal- 


lenging thesis, worthy of further in- 
vestigation. As the first full-length book 
on Tkachev to be published in any 
language, this work is to be welcomed 
and recommended. to students of popu- 
lism and Marxism alike. 


DeBoRAH HARDY 


. , 
Revolution Manquee 


ALEXANDER RABINOWITCH: Prelude to 
Revolution. The Petrograd Bolsheviks 
and the July 1917 Uprising. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, Indiana University Press, 
1968. 


Mr. Rabinowitch must have sifted 
through an enormous amount of pri- 
mary and secondary sources in order 
to produce such a thorough and _ bal- 
anced study of the Petrograd Bol- 
sheviks in the July Crisis of 1917. 

Unfortunately, the description of the 
background of the crisis—and_ this 
takes up more than half of the study 
—is by far its weakest part. The au- 
thor pays no attention to the dwindling 
food supply, to the dissatisfaction over 
the government’s handling of the war, 
or to the government crisis created by 
the resignation of the Kadet ministers. 
He prefers, instead, to concentrate on 
the ultimately fruitless debates within 
the Petrograd Bolshevik Organization, 
leaving the impression that history, 
or at least the history of revolutions, 
is nothing more than the sum total of 
boring conferences. However, in his 
treatment of the uprising itself, Mr. 
Rabinowitch shows that he is adept at 
handling dramatic material: he is able 
to portray confusion without falling vic- 
tim to it. Quite properly—and unlike 
Soviet historians—he concentrates on 
the role played by soldiers (as op- 
posed to workers) in the rising. 

The author’s main points are all well 
taken. Only the Soviet historian, who 
must on occasion be anachronistic in 
order to serve the interests of the 
present, would question the author’s 
contention that the Bolsheviks were 
divided in the summer of 1917. On this 
point, the evidence adduced by Mr. 


Rabinowitch (for example, about the 
independent policy of the Bolshevik 
Military Organization) seems conclu- 
sive. He also takes a sensible approach 
to the chief question which arises in 
connection with the July Crisis, name- 
ly, whether Lenin was preparing to 
take power at that particular time. In 
the author’s view, nobody planned the 
rising—especially not Lenin, who was 
out of the city and only imperfectly 
in touch with the situation. Naturally, 
with soldiers and workers demonstrat- 
ing in the streets, it may have appeared 
to revolutionary leaders that their time 
had come. But Lenin, clearheaded pol- 
itician that he was, evaluated the sit- 
uation correctly and understood that 
neither the soldiers at the front nor the 
rest of the country would tolerate a 
coup d’etat at that moment. There is 
nothing more impressive about Lenin’s 
tactical genius than his ability to know 
when and how to call a retreat. His 
decision to avoid an untimely struggle 
with forces loyal to the government 
probably saved the Bolshevik Party 
from destruction. 

The weaknesses of Prelude to Revo- 
lution, such as they are, result from 
the author’s very narrow delineation 
of his topic. For one thing, it is im- 
possible to understand the history of 
the July Days by concentrating on the 
role of the Bolsheviks alone. The read- 
er will get the mistaken impression, 
perhaps unintended by the author, that 
the party played a more active role 
than in fact it did. The Bolsheviks did 
not create the disorders; they merely 
took advantage of them. On this point 
the. author seems to have fallen prey 
to the Soviet conception of revolution- 
ary history, which looks at events ex- 
clusively from the Bolshevik point of 
view. It is also a pity that his study is 
devoted solely to the Petrograd Bol- 
sheviks. The leaders of the party ob- 
viously looked beyond Petrograd to the 
conquest of the entire country. 

To sum up, then, the study suffers 
from a certain narrowness of focus. 
Had Mr. Rabinowitch decided to in- 
vestigate the July Days within a some- 
what larger context, he might have 
produced an invaluable book. As it is, 
he gave us a reliable and useful work— 
which, to be sure, is no mean achieve- 
ment. 


PETER KENEZ 
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HISTORY in PERSPECTIVE 


The Life and Afterlife 


of a Bolshevik Jurist 


By Eugene Kamenka and Alice Erh-soon Tay 


n the 1920’s—the only period of genuine “creative 
Marxism” that the Soviet Union has ever known 
—Yevgeni Bronislavovich Pashukanis was the 

foremost and ablest expositor of Marxist jurispru- 
dence. His General Theory of Law and Marxism, first 
published in Moscow in 1924, went through three 
Russian edition in five years, and the German transla- 
tion of the third edition, issued in Berlin and Vienna 
in 1929, attracted international attention. As critical 
a non-Marxist jurist as Professor Lon Fuller of Har- 
vard, reassessing Pashukanis’ chief work more than 
twenty years later, wrote: 


In this short book, Pashukanis expounds with clarity 
and coherence an ingenious development of Marxist 
theory that has been called the “Commodity Exchange 
Theory of Law.” His work is in the best tradition of 
Marxism. It is the product of thorough scholarship and 
wide reading. It reaches conclusions that will seem to 
most readers perverse and bizarre, yet in the process of 
reaching these conclusions it brings familiar facts of 
law and government into an unfamiliar and revealing 
perspective. It is the kind of book that any open-minded 
scholar can read with real profit, however little he may 
be convinced by its main thesis.1 


Certainly, one finds in the book a freshness of style 
and of thought that was soon to disappear from Soviet 


Dr. Kamenka and his wife, Dr. Tay, are both of the 
Australian National University in Canberra. Marxism 
and Jurisprudence, a book they are writing jointly, 
will soon be published in London and New York, as 
will Dr. Kamenka’s The Philosophy of Ludwig Feuer- 
bach and Dr. Tay’s Soviet Law and Legal Problems. 
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intellectual life. Pashukanis combines a genuine and 
scholarly involvement in jurisprudence and legal his- 
tory with an equally genuine feeling for Marx’s 
method and concerns. Not only is he sensitive to the 
achievements of other scholars—of Laband, Jellinek, 
Duguit, Maine and Maitland—but he rejects the theo- 
retically crude simplifications of Engels and Lenin to 
focus on the subtleties of a Marx that most of his 
contemporaries had not fully appreciated. 

Early in his career, Pashukanis reaped the rewards 
of combining intelligence with Bolshevik partiinost 
(party-mindedness). Active in the Petersburg revo- 
lutionary student movement, he joined the Russian 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party in 1908, at the age 
of 17. Two year later he was arrested and sentenced 
to exile, choosing to continue his legal studies at the 
University of Munich. In 1914 he had a part in 
drafting the declaration of the Bolshevik fraction in 
the Duma opposing the war in Europe, and in 1917 
he was briefly associated with the Menshevik Inter- 
nationalists. 

After he joined the Communist Party in August 
1918, he undertook party work in the Moscow Region, 
becoming first a People’s Judge and then a member 
of the Presidium of the Moscow Soviet of People’s 
Judges and of the Appeals Tribunal attached to the All- 
Union Central Executive Committee of the party. In 


1 L. Fuller, “Pashukanis and Vyshinsky: A Study in the 
Development of Marxian Legal Theory”, Michigan Law Review 
(Ann Arbor), Vol. 47, 1949, p. 1159. 


1920 he was assigned to “responsible work” in the 
Commissariat of Justice, remaining there until 1924, 
when he was transferred to academic duties in the 
Communist Academy.” He was elected a full member 
of the Academy in 1927, subsequently becoming its 
Vice-President, and after 1931 served as Director of 
the influential Institute of Soviet Construction and 
Law. When, in 1936, he became Deputy Commissar of 
Justice of the USSR and was proposed for full mem- 
ship in the Soviet Academy of Sciences, he seemed to 
be nearing the pinnacle of success. 

Yet within less than a year, this honored innovator 
in Marxist jurisprudence was being denounced as an 
“unmasked traitor and wrecker,” a propounder of 
“rotten theories,” an ally of Trotskyism and Bukhar- 
inism, and a “liquidator” of socialist law and legality 
who, by submerging law in a flood of economic 
categories, had betrayed his ignorance of Marxism and 
Marxist philosophy. The new and barely literate 
champions of Soviet ideology, from the “philosopher” 
P. F. Yudin to the police prosecutor A. Ya. Vyshinsky, 
poured their venom on “the heinous activities and 
“traitorous ‘philosophy’ ” of the “band of our enemies 
headed by Pashukanis, Krylenko, Berman and 
others.” * Early in 1937, Pashukanis was arrested. 
Vyshinsky replaced him as Director of the Institute of 
Soviet Construction and Law‘ (charging that huge 
amounts of money had been squandered, and no work 
done), and Pashukanis’ courses at the Moscow Juridi- 
cal Institute were taken over by A. K. Stalgevich, a 
long-time critic of Pashukanis’ work, who was himself 
dismissed in 1939. The main Soviet journal of legal 
theory, Sovetskoe gosudarstvo, of which Pashukanis 
had been editor, suspended publication from January 
until September of 1937, when it came out with an 
issue devoted entirely to “unmasking” the “enemy of 
the people” Pashukanis and his “un-Marxist” theories. 
One of the articles, written by S. Bratus, specifically 
elaborated upon the harmful effects of Pashukanis’ 
“diversionist,” anti-Leninist theories in the field of 
civil law. Though relatively literate in comparison 
with Vyshinsky’s fulminations, Bratus’ article made 
full use of the calumniatory language of the time. 


2 Some of these details of Pashukanis’ career are taken 
from the published report (Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 
8, 1968, pp. 150-51) of an address by L. I. Ratner on “The 
Life and Work of Ye. B. Pashukanis” delivered at a Moscow 
commemorative meeting in March 1968. More will be said 
about this meeting later. 

3 A. Ya. Vyshinsky, “The Fundamental Tasks of the Science 
of Soviet Socialist Law,” an address to the First Congress on 
Problems of the Sciences of Soviet State and Law, translated 
in Hugh W. Babb and John N. Hazard, Soviet Legal Philoso- 
phy, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951, p. Sd lsy 

4 The Institute had meanwhile been renamed the Institute 
of State Law. 


Pashukanis himself disappeared with his arrest. 
No record of his trial has ever been published, and 
nothing has yet been revealed as to the date and 
manner of his death. 


fter nearly twenty years in disgrace and obliv- 
ion, the condemned jurists of the 1920’s and 
1930’s—P. I. Stuchka, N. V. Krylenko, A. G. 
Goikhbarg, and Pashukanis—were accorded a general 
sort of rehabilitation following the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress. In the case of Pashukanis, however, renewed 
recognition of his genuine intellectual stature has been 
remarkably slow in coming. Stuchka, who had been 
vilified in terms no less abusive than those used against 
Pasukanis, and who had been commonly linked with 
him, has been resurrected to the status of a major hero 
of the Latvian Communist movement.’ Also, a one- 
volume selection of his legal works, including the pre- 
viously proscribed Introduction to the Theory of Civil 
Law, was published in Riga in 1964 and has since 
been freely available in the Soviet’ Union. The preface 
to this book mentions Pashukanis as one of the tal- 
ented legal thinkers of Stuchka’s time, and Stuchka’s 
text frequently cites Pashukanis—though usually with 
reservations. 

The works of Pashukanis himself, however, have 
to all appearances never been republished and re- 
main generally unavailable. In 1965-66, when the 
present authors spent a year in the Soviet Union, it 
proved impossible to find any of these works in 
second-hand bookshops in Moscow, Leningrad and 
Riga, although the writings of other rehabilitated 
Soviet scholars, such as A. M. Deborin, as well as of 
non-Marxist legal writers of the pre-revolutionary 
period, were available. Assistants in the bookshops 
knew Stuchka’s name but claimed never to have heard 
of Pashukanis or to have seen any of his works.° 
Current general texts on Soviet law and on its history 
do not mention Pashukanis, nor is he mentioned in 
the six-volume History of Philosophy, published in 
1965, which does refer briefly to Stuchka. Only in 


5 Stuchka, who died in 1932 and was condemned posthu- 
mously, left his post as People’s Commissar of Justice in 
Lenin’s government in August 1918 to play a leading part in 
the Latvian revolution and became president of the short-lived 
Latvian Soviet Republic. He subsequently served as Deputy 
Commissar of Justice and Chairman of the Supreme Court of 
the RSFSR. His relatively complete rehabilitation, symbolized 
by a statue in one of Riga’s main squares, was probably 
speeded by a desire to provide the Latvians with a suitable 
(Soviet) national figure. 

® The author’s own copy of the first Russian edition of Pa- 
shukanis’ General Theory was a valued present from a Soviet 
citizen, who had kept it on his bookshelf (in a paper cover) 
as an exciting “condemned book.” 
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some very specialized monographs—most notably, in 
a work by M. S. Strogovich in 1966—has Pashukanis 
been mentioned. These few references (not intended 
for law students at the undergraduate level) are not 
abusive, but they are decidedly critical and unenthusi- 
astic. 

Against this background, it was of some significance 
that in March 1968 ‘the legal section of the Moscow 
Dom uchenykh (a club of scientists and scholars) 
staged a memorial meeting in honor of the “most 
gifted Soviet legal scholar, Ye. B. Pashukanis,” a one- 
page account of which was later published in the 
leading Soviet legal journal, Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i 
pravo." Ironically enough, the meeting was presided 
over by the same S. [N.] Bratus who had played an 
active part in the campaign of vilification against 
Pashukanis in 1937—now one of the leading Soviet 
academic authorities on civil law. In his opening 
address, Bratus declared: 


The memory of Ye. B. Pashukanis lives not only 
among his students and all those who came into close 
contact with him, but also among many legal scholars, 
both in the USSR and other socialist countries, and even 
in some capitalist countries. Ye. B. Pashukanis wrote 
more than a hundred works. Many scholars still today 
return to Pashukanis’ book, The General Theory of Law 
and Marxism. In spite of some incorrect positions in 
this work, it is on the whole distinguished by the pre- 
cision of its analysis and by its profound application 
of Marxist methodology. 


According to the Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
account, other speakers at the memorial meeting were: 
L. I. Ratner, of the Institute of State and Law of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, who paid tribute to 
Pashukanis’ leading role in organizing associations of 
Soviet legal scholars and representing the USSR in 
international juridical conference; L. Ya. Gintsburg, 
once a collaborator with Pashukanis on a textbook of 
economic-administrative law,’ who discussed the place 
of Pashukanis’ General Theory of Law and Marxism 
in the history of Soviet juridical science; and D. B. 
Levin, also of the Institute of State and Law, who 
stressed the innovative character of Pashukanis’ con- 
tributions in the field of international law and noted 
that some of his positions still had not lost their 
significance. Among the others present were Ye. V. 
Rubinin, a close friend and colleague of Pashukanis 
in the Commissariat of Justice; the biologist N. S. 


* “In memory of Yevgeni Bronislavovich Pashukanis,” No. 8 
(August) 1968, p. 150. 

* This fact was not mentioned in the report of the meeting. 
Pashukanis and Gintsburg’s joint work, Kurs sovetskovo kho- 
zldistvennovo prava, was published in Moscow in 1935 and sub- 
sequently condemned. 
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Dorvatovsky, who was once a schoolmate of Pashu- 
kanis; and Pashukanis’ widow and son. 

If the meeting brought forth any disclosures con- 
cerning Pashukanis’ fate following his 1937 arrest, 
the published account failed to reveal them. In fact, 
the account traced Pashukanis’ career only up to 1936 
and made no reference whatever to his arrest, dis- 
missal, and disappearance. Nor did the account specify 
the occasion for the memorial meeting. Since Pashu- 
kanis was born February 10 (new calender: February 
23), 1891, it is possible that the gathering was a 
slightly belated observance of the anniversary of his 
birth. 

The memorial meeting may well have been the first 
clear signal to Soviet lawyers that they may again 
refer to Pashukanis in non-critical terms. When Bratus 
spoke of Soviet legal scholars “still today” returning 
to Pashukanis’ General Theory, he was certainly re- 
porting inaccurately, but he was probably doing 
something much more important—namely, licensing 
them to do so. Many Soviet lawyers, however, may 
prefer to wait until the exact conditions of the license 
are clarified. The second volume of the History of 
State and Law in the USSR, dealing with the post-1917 
period, was published in the Soviet Union last year, 
but curiously enough it failed to shed any light on 
these conditions. Making no mention whatever of 
Pashukanis, it treated the development of Soviet law 
and legal institutions as inspired by Lenin and the 
various collective organs of the party and govern- 
ment and eschewed any reference to personalities. 
Thus it is not from contemporary Soviet writing that 
we can gain any real impression of Pashukanis’ 
stature or any insight into his theories. Let us there- 
fore look at these theories independently. 


Ithough Marx began his university career as a 
law student, the classics of Marxism notori- 
ously contain no comprehensive or systematic 

discussion of legal systems or jurisprudential theories. 
That law, like the state, will “wither away” under com- 
munism is clearly stated and has become (and officially 
still remains) an article of the Leninist faith. But 
precisely how the materialist interpretation of history 
explains past and existing legal systems is not clear. 
Marx, in his popular pamphleteering, and Engels, in 
his work generally, tend to treat elements of the social 
superstructure as expressions of class interests, and 
law or the legal system as a system of normative rules 
employing state and police power to impose the in- 
terests of the ruling class on society as a whole. In 
much of his more serious work, however—e.g., in 


The German Ideology and in Capital, as well as in 


some of his early writings—Marx suggests a subtler 
view. “Rights and duties,” he writes in The German 
Ideology, “are the two complementary sides of a con- 
tradiction which belongs only to bourgeois society” ° 
—i.e., to the Hobbesian world of abstract individuals 
engaged in fierce economic competition with one 
another. Here and elsewhere, the suggestion is that law 
is a form of alienation arising out of the hostile con- 
frontation of individuals treated as ultimate and self- 
sufficient; it abstracts men out of their community and 
their affairs and recognizes that they can live only at 
one another’s expense. 

Thus, a careful study of the Marxist classics leaves 
us with two competing tendencies. One, represented by 
Engels, takes an Austinian view of law as a body of 
commands, and hence as primarily punitive in nature, 
enforcing the will of the state, or whatever will the 
state represents. The other, represented by Marx in his 
subtler mood, thinks of law as a system of adjudica- 
tion and judgment in terms of abstract concepts 
linked to conflicts in civil society, and therefore takes 
civil law and its categories as the model in terms of 
which law is to be understood. 

Lenin, though himself a lawyer by training and 
early profession, was interested in law only as a 
vehicle and expression of political power; for him, it 
represented the will of the ruling class backed by physi- 
cal sanctions. After the 1917 Revolution and the 
creation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
law became the will of the working class, to be used 
both as an instrument of coercion against the enemies 
of the working class and as a form of propaganda 
within its own ranks defining the aims of the revolu- 
tionary movement. Once the proletariat had com- 
pletely triumphed and all men had become workers, 
law would disappear because there would be no 
particular class to impose its will on other classes. 
Men would live as a cohesive community, settling 
disputes informally and on the spot. This was the line 
followed in the more popular forms of Communist 
propaganda and ideological writing even in the 1920’s. 
In sum, the law was seen as the instrument by which a 
section of society imposed its will on the rest, and the 
law of each historical stage of society simply repre- 
sented the will of its ruling class. 

In line with this view, the People’s Commissariat of 
Justice in 1919 defined law as “a system (set of rules) 
for social relationships which corresponds to the in- 


®Marx and Engels, Die deutsche Ideologie (The German 
Ideology), in Marx-Engels, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe 
(MEGA), Section I, Vol. 5, Moscow-Leningrad, Marx-Engels- 
Lenin Institute, 1933, p. 192. 
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terests of the dominant class and is safeguarded by the 
organized force of that class.” 1° The serious Marxist 
academic lawyers in Russia, trained in the traditions 
of 19th-century Continental jurisprudence with its 
emphasis on the categories of Roman private law, 
were in the main not Austinians and tended to see 
law not merely as a set of commands or decrees but 
rather as a system. On the whole, however, they 
stressed its normative and ideological character. M. A. 
Reisner, drawing on the famous psychological view 
of law espoused by the non-Marxist Russian-Polish 
legal theorist L. I. Petrazhitsky, argued that law was 
the expression of predominantly internalized norms 
varying from class to class, so that Russia after the 
Revolution had competing systems of proletarian and 
bourgeois law along with remnants of feudal law, each 
expressing the interests and attitudes of the appropriate 
class. The new Soviet state, according to Reisner and 
a number of other legal writers, was sanctioning and 
enforcing a particular system of class-law—.e., pro- 
letarian law—against the other systems. When classes 
disappeared, the need for a formal system of sanctions 
would disappear, and law would dissolve into morality. 


ashukanis went farther and deeper in his analy- 
sis. His General Theory of Law and Marxism 
is essentially a radical and thoroughgoing 
critique of any attempt to treat law as mere class 
ideology or to speak of a proletarian system of law 
replacing a bourgeois system. The point on which any 
analysis of law must concentrate, he argues, is that not 
all rules or norms are legal rules or norms and not all 
social relationships are legal relationships. Although 
most Marxists before him had taken the element of 
state compulsion to be the characteristic or defining 
element of law, Pashukanis rejects this view. Army 
regulations, rules binding the members of an order or 
priesthood, or the authoritarian prescriptions of a 
family head or elder, for example, do not constitute or 
become law if or because they are sanctioned by 
authority—be it even the authority of the state. They 
are not law and do not have the form of law because 
they are based on relations of domination and submis- 
sion, because they involve obedience to rules rather 
than the determination of rights. 
What is characteristic of law and constitutes the 


RSFSR (Collected Laws of the 
RSFSR), 1919, No. 66, p. 590. Also cited in P.I. Stuchka, 
Izbrannie proizvedeniia po marksistsko-leninskoi teorii prava 
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“essence” or formal quality of law, according to 
Pashukanis, is the conception of a juridical subject 
confronting other juridical subjects on the basis of 
equality and “equivalence.” Law is thus characteris- 
tically adjudicative and is thereby distinguished from 
administration; its essence is involved and revealed in 
the conception of contract rather than of decree. The 
categories and principles characteristic of law pre- 
suppose the legal subject as an individual acting 
“freely” in his relations with other “free” individuals 
and having rights as well as duties. Such legal subjects 
must, in law, be abstracted from their social context 
and reduced to legal individuality and abstract 
equality, so that even the state can appear in litigation 
only as another individual subject having rights and 
duties vis-a-vis the citizen in the same way that the 
citizen has rights and duties vis-a-vis it. 

In line with this, Pashukanis attempts to show 
how the contractual model in fact dominates all areas 
of law—public law, with its conception of the social 
contract and the rights of the citizen; criminal law, 
which makes the wrongdoer “pay” for his crime ac- 
cording to a scale of fixed penalties; matrimonial and 
family law, which dissolves familial relationships into 
a system of reciprocal rights and duties. Here Pashu- 
kanis is much closer than Lenin or Reisner—or Vyshin- 
sky and the contemporary Soviet legal theorists—to 
Marx’s fundamental critique of “abstract” law and 
“abstract” bourgeois justice as proclaiming a formal 
equality which, in the concrete social situation of class 
societies, amounts to real inequality. ““The ‘Republic of 
the Market’,” Pashukanis writes in the preface to the 
second Russian edition of his General Theory of Law 
and Marxism, “conceals the ‘Depotism of the Fac- 
tory.’ ” 

Pashukanis further contends that many Marxist 
writers, in treating law as ideology and emphasizing 
the elements of state compulsion and hypocritically- 
concealed class interest, fail to notice the much more 
direct connection between law and the economic struc- 
ture of society. The fundamental presupposition of 
law, 1.e., the principle of the juridical subject (involv- 
ing the formal principle of freedom and equality, 
autonomy of the person, etc.), is not, he argues, 
merely a hypocritical tool used by the bourgeoisie to 
enslave the proletariat; it is a real, active principle 
embodied in bourgeois society once it breaks free from 
the feudal-patriarchal order. Further, the victory of 
law is not merely an ideological process, but a real, 
material one—a “‘judicializing” of human relation- 
ships which accompanies the development of a com- 
modity and money economy (in Europe, of capital- 
ism), and which involves the overthrow of serfdom 
and the separation of political power from society as 
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a particular, partial power. Thus, law is not just the 
“ideology” of the bourgeoisie, but a reflection of the 
assumptions of commodity exchange: it reflects and 
secures the conditions necessary for the barter and 
exchange of products on which commodity production 
(1.e., production for a market) is built. 

Legal categories, Pashukanis goes on to argue, are 
a precise parallel to the similarly “abstract” economic 
categories of commodity-producing societies—value, 
capital, labor, rent—which are fundamental to bour- 
geois economics and economies (and to all commodity- 
producing economies), but which lose their medium 
of existence in societies not oriented to exchange, 
where, for example, production is for use. Just as the 
bourgeois economy is the most highly-developed and 
most abstract form of commodity production, so bour- 
geois law is the most highly developed and abstract 
form of law and legal relations. The juridic subject is 
the abstract goods-possessor elevated to the heavens; 
the legal relations he enters into correspond to his 
commercial relations in the market place, express them, 
and safeguard the conditions of their existence. Thus, 
according to Pashukanis, law in the proper sense de- 
velops around the activities of barter and trade, finds 
its initial strongholds in cities, comes into conflict 
with patriarchal relations and all other relations of 
formal domination and submission, and finally reaches 
its apogee in bourgeois society. 

In socialist society, however, where production is 
no longer for exchange, Pashukanis holds that the 
categories of law become as irrelevant, and are as 
fatally undermined, as the categories of market eco- 
nomics. Policy, economic planning, and administration 
replace law. The concept of the juridical subject be- 
comes as inapposite as it would be in a primitive 
commune, an army, or a work-team. It gives way to 
the socio-economic norm. 


n the basis of this analysis, Pashukanis took 
the position that the Soviet codes of the 1920’s 
were in no sense “socialist law”—in itself a 
contradiction in terms—but bourgeois law necessitated 
by the fact that exchange relations had not yet been 
eliminated in the Soviet Union. Even in criminal law, 
he argued, these codes were still bourgeois in that they 
were permeated through and through with the prin- 
ciple of equivalence of retribution. The systematic de- 
velopment of a genuine socialist principle based on 
the protection of society, he declared, 


would require not a tabulation of the separate constitu- 
ents of crime (with which the measure of punishment 
- + - is logically associated) but an exact description of 
the symptoms characterizing a condition which is so- 


cially dangerous, and an elaboration of the methods 
which must be applied in each given case in order to 
make society secure.!1 


With the abolition of the new Economic Policy and 
the introduction of the first Five-Year Plan, Pashukanis 
saw the elimination of the juridical element in human 
affairs beginning in earnest. In line with his theories, 
the institute he headed was named the Institute of 
Socialist Construction and Law—soon, he thought, the 
word “law” could be dropped. Courses in civil law, 
under Pashukanis’ influence, were replaced by courses 
in “economic-administrative policy and law” dealing 
with the regulation of relations between the state and 
enterprises, which were seen as becoming increasingly 
non-juridical. Individual rights were relegated to a 
few hours at the end of these courses, and their status 
was regarded as merely temporary and linked with 
the hangovers of bourgeois relations. 

By the mid-1930’s, Pashukanis had become the 
acknowledged leader of a school of jurists who were 
developing and applying his theories in various spe- 
cific areas of law. (Pashukanis himself did a good deal 
of work in international law, where he began by deny- 
ing that there could be a concept of proletarian inter- 
national law to be distinguished from bourgeois inter- 
national law.) Nevertheless, even in the 1920’s there 
were critics of his views. The subtlety of his analysis 
of bourgeois law did not much appeal to Communist 
propagandists, who preferred to see that law as simply 
a hypocritical cloak for bourgeois interests; and his 
insistence that the new Soviet codes, because they still 
embodied bourgeois attitudes and provisions, did not 
constitute a creative “socialist” contribution to law 
conflicted sharply with the growing Soviet penchant 
for vainglory. Many of his critics felt, more sincerely, 
that he minimized the normative element in law and 
ignored the ideological interests enshrined in specific 
legislation, which—they contended—were precisely 
what distinguished socialist from bourgeois law. 

Following the promulgation of the 1936 Stalin Con- 
stitution and the proclamation that socialist law was 
to be strengthened before law in general began to 
wither away, the attacks on Pashukanis suddenly took 
on an entirely different character. Totally devoid of 
intellectual content, they became a mixture of gross 
political misrepresentation and vulgar abuse. A vol- 
ume entitled The Law of the Soviet State, issued under 
Vyshinsky’s name in 1938 (and partly written by 


™ Ye, Pashukanis, Obshchaia teoriia prava i Marksizm (The 
General Theory of Law and Marxism), Moscow, The Socialist 
Academy, 1924, pp. 157-58; English translation by Hugh W. 
Babb, in Babb and Hazard, op. cit., p. 223. 


him), became the new ideological euide for Soviet 
jurists. Professor Fuller has aptly described this work: 


The book dodges every real problem its thesis might 
seem to suggest and substitutes for reasoned analysis the 
scurrilous and abusive recriminations for which its 
author-editor has become famous in international con- 
ferences. ... About 50 percent of it is taken up with 
a tedious and unenlightening exposition of the details of 
the Soviet political and legal system. Another 20 per- 
cent is devoted to refighting doctrinal battles within the 
Marxist ranks and to nailing down more securely the 
lids on the coffins of the “deviationists,” ‘‘wreckers” and 
“Trotskyists” who have been liquidated by the Stalin 
regime. The remaining 30 percent is given over to dis- 
closing the frauds of bourgeois political and legal 
ideologies. In the course of this exposé some remarkable 
misinformation is conveyed.!? 


As Vyshinsky’s book shows all too clearly, the 
condemnation of Pashukanis had little to do with 
intellectual dispute or the values and requirements of 
work in legal theory—even Marxist legal theory. The 
Stalin Constitution of 1936 proclaimed, as a matter 
of ideological doctrine, that the Soviet Union had 
achieved socialism, and that socialism would be ac- 
companied by formal social and legal stability, by 
the strengthening of the state, and by the reinforce- 
ment of legal guarantees for the life, interests and 
activities of citizens devoted to the socialist order. 
To many Soviet citizens, this last must have seemed 
a hideous joke in the context of the Great Purge of 
1937-38 and the era of police rule it inaugurated. 
Nevertheless, “socialist legality”—a concept flatly con- 
tradictory to the whole of Pashukanis’ view of law 
and of socialist society—was a Stalinist concept, and 
it has remained one of the most vaunted (if still in 
many respects only formal) principles of Soviet soci- 
ety ever since. Indeed, one of the main Soviet criti- 
cisms of Stalin after 1956 has been that he did not 
observe socialist legality, not that the concept itself 
was wrong. 


n the Soviet atmosphere, especially during the 
Stalinist period, it is hardly surprising that there 
has been little in the way of a genuinely intel- 

lectual criticism of Pashukanis’ ideas. Yet, in the West, 
too, his views have received far less attention and 
study than they deserve. He has been dismissed, far 
too readily, as a legal nihilist or crude economic re- 
ductionist. He would have been far better understood 
if his work had been linked with one of the most im- 
portant traditions in the sociology of law: the view of 
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law adumbrated by Ferdinand Tonnies and worked 
out, in a somewhat different and more detailed way, 
by Max Weber. 

The word “law” can be used in many senses As 
Professor Glanville Williams has pointed out, one of 
least interesting forms of juristic discussion has to do 
with differing prescriptions as to how the honorific 
term “law” should be used. Contemporary anthro- 
pologists, for instance, are inclined to view any body 
of rules by which men live as “laws,” and they there- 
fore think of all societies as having some form of legal 
system, and of most societies as having a number of 
complementary or even conflicting legal systems. Law- 
yers, impressed with the importance of state author- 
ity, tend to see state-promulgated or state-sanctioned 
rules as making up the “laws” of a society. In both 
these senses, of course, all societies with organized 
government have law. 

Pashukanis, however, uses the term “law” in a 
different sense: Z.e., in the sense we assume when we 
speak of some societies as having the “rule of law” 
and others not. Pashukanis, in his exposition of the 
concept of the juridical subject and of the equivalence- 
relation, sees as the marks of true law those concep- 
tions of adjudicative justice which modern Western 
writers sum up in the phrase “the rule of law.” He is 
arguing that adjudicative justice, or the “rule of law” 
and the formal “bourgeois” democracy associated 
with it, is a product of commercial relations, that it 
requires the concept and the reality of economic ex- 
change between comparatively independent economic 
individuals. He thus sees law, in the “rule of law” 
sense, as a typical and necessary product of what 
Tonnies called the Gesellschaft (the society based on 
commerce) as opposed to the Gemeinschaft (the com- 
munity based on dedication to a common order and 
on familial and social ties rather than on contracts 
and individual rights and duties) .1° 

Max Weber, emphasizing political as well as eco- 
nomic factors, draws a somewhat similar distinction 
between patriarchal and rational-legal justice. Writing 
of traditional China, he observes: 


Chinese administration of justice constitutes a type of 
patriarchal obliteration of the line between justice and 
administration. Decrees of the Emperor, both educative 
and commanding in content, intervene generally or in 
concrete cases. The finding of the judgment is oriented 


*% See Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 
(1st ed., 1887, revised eds. to 1936), translated by Charles P. 
Loomis as Community and Association, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1955, passim, especially pp. 67-68, 74 and 90; and 
Eugene Kamenka, “Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft,” in Politi- 
cal Science (Wellington, New Zealand), Vol. 17, 1965, p. 3. 
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towards substantive rather than formal standards. When 
measured by formal or economic “expectations,” it is 
thus a strongly irrational and concrete type of fireside 
equity.14 


For Weber there was a sharp contrast between this 
“patriarchal” type of patrimonial-princely justice 
found in the Orient (and elsewhere, e.g., in Africa) 
and the “estate” type found in medieval Europe. In 
the latter, the prince grants rights in the form of 
“privileges” to estates and persons in society; a rig- 
orously formal, adjudicative conception of law de- 
velops; and even “administration” becomes a matter 
of negotiating, bargaining, and contracting about 
“privileges,” so that it operates in the spirit of judicial 
procedure. 

This is the sort of process that Pashukanis has in 
mind when he speaks of “law” or law proper. He and 
Weber would agree that the development of commerce 
and of production for a market plays a very great 
role in strengthening this formal, “abstract” concept 
of law as adjudication on the basis of formal, rational 
principles isolating the “legal issues” and the legal 
“subject” from the social context. In the patriarchal 
form of princely justice, on the other hand, Weber 
sees the prince as issuing “regulations” instead of ac- 
cording privileges, treating law administratively in- 
stead of treating administration judicially. For Pash- 
ukanis (as for Weber), the separation of law and ad- 
ministration is typically capitalist-commercial, and 
he sees socialism as a return (albeit at a higher level) 
to the Gemeinschaft and, in a sense, to patriarchal jus- 
tice—that is, to the treatment of law as a form of ad- 
ministration. This is what he means when he says 
that the Plan will replace law, that policy will play 
the role that legal categories have played in the past, 
and that the notion of the right-and-duty-bearing in- 
dividual, and of the judicial power as a particular 
power, will disappear. 


he great theoretical about-face wrought by 
the 1936 Stalin Constitution was the relega- 
tion of the anarchist element in Marxism- 
Leninism to a remote and highly uncertain future and 
the ruthless excision of all anarchistic strains from 
the Marxist present. Before it could wither away, the 
state had to be strengthened; the forms of law, before 


** Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (2nd ed., 1925), 
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disolving into morality, had to be “exhausted” (2.e., 
utilized to the full)—such was Stalin’s mystifying use 
of the dialectic. Much of the hysteria directed against 
Pashukanis in 1937-38 was the product of Stalin’s the- 
oretical insecurity, the rage of the liar afraid of being 
exposed. 

We should not, however, think of Pashukanis as a 
legal nihilist-anarchist who believed that society can 
live without rules, and that all law is bad. In an ad- 


dress delivered in 1930, he declared: 


In bourgeois-capitalist society, the legal superstructure 
should have maximum immobility, maximum stability, 
because it represents a firm framework for the move- 
ment of the economic forces whose bearers are capitalist 
entrepreneurs. ... Among us it is different. We require 
that our legislation possess maximum elasticity. .. . 
law occupies among us . . . a subordinate position with 
reference to politics. We have a system of proletarian 
politics, but we have no need for any sort of juridical 
system of proletarian law.'° 


Pashukanis’ vision of the future socialist society 
was a mixture of a planned economy run on admin- 
istrative rather than judicial lines and a tightly-welded 
social group judging its members in the light of group 
requirements and interests, and not on the basis of con- 
ceptions of individual rights and individual “responsi- 
bility.” Curiously enough, in its attitude towards law, 
Communst China is much closer than the Soviet Union 
to Pashukanis’ conception of socialism. If, in this re- 
gard, we see Communist China as reflecting, in part,, 
traditional Chinese attitudes, this in itself lends sup- 
port to Pashukanis’ emphasis on the role of capitalism 
in creating and strengthening the typically “legal” 
ideology. 

Since the death of Stalin—despite many lapses and 
even some retrogression, especially of late—there 
has been a movement in the Soviet Union to give more 


18 Translated by Hugh W. Babb, in Babb and Hazard, op. 
cit. 


real substance to the concept of “socialist legality.” 
Soviet law, though subject to frequent and improper 
political interference, is becoming more technical anc. 
more formal in Pashukanis’ sense. As Soviet citizens 
become somewhat more affluent, they have more in- 
terests to protect, and the results can be seen in an 
extension of the areas of judicial activity and an in- 
creasing interest in civil law. Like everything else in 
the Sovet Union—except perhaps political leadership 
—the law has become more professional. The rehabil- 
itation of Pashukanis is almost certainly a concession 
to this new spirit of professionalism and an indica- 
tion of a certain depoliticization of intellectual and pro- 
fessional standards of excellence. Pashukanis was by 
far the ablest legal theoretician the Soviet Union has 
produced, and it has become increasingly important to 
the Soviet intelligentsia of today to feel that intellec- 
tual ability is not irrelevant. 

Moreover, the rehabilitation of Pashukanis in pres- 
ent circumstances no longer entails any ideological 
risks. His discussion of law is acceptable as neutral 
sociology (though perhaps still too subtle to be widely 
understood in the Soviet Union), and his program 
would now have little, if any, popular appeal. Soviet 
citizens today do not want a large-scale dismantling 
of legal procedure and legal guarantees in favor of 
indeterminate sentences, group responsibility, ad hoc 
decisions, and the subordination of social life to the 
Plan or to the voice of the unalienated collective. 
Those who are most likely to understand Pashukanis— 
the lawyers—are least likely to assail the Soviet legal 
system on the basis of his ideas. His rehabilitation thus 
becomes a low-cost operation in restoring professional 
dignity. 

Nevertheless, the operation may give rise, in time, 
to some deeper reflections by legal thinkers and so- 
ciologists of law. Pashukanis’ work makes one aware 
of a fundamental tension between the ideology of law 
as adjudicative justice and economic centralization 
and political mobilization. These are themes still worth 
exploring. 
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Correspondence 


A Complaint 


To THE Epirors: With regard to my 
article, published in your November- 
December 1969 issue under the title 
“The Pursuit of Purity: Mao’s Cul- 
tural Revolution,” I would be grateful 
if you could apprise your readers of 
the following facts: 1) my original title 
was “Mao Tse-tung and the Cultural 
Revolution;” 2) I was not consulted 
regarding the change; and 3) I do not 
wish to be associated with the vision of 
the Cultural Revolution as a “pursuit 
of purity.” 
RicHArD M. PFEFFER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A Rejoinder 


To THE Epitors: Mr. Gordon Bennett’s 
review of our book, Peking’s Red 
Guard: The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, in the November-December 
1969 issue of Problems of Communism, 
is unfair, perhaps even malicious. He 
says that our book is “thrown together 
in apparent haste at the end of 1967,” 
and “relies for major documentation 
upon up-to-the minute, often speculative 
Western press reports about contem- 
porary events in China.” His allegation 
is far from the truth. 

Our book was completed after about 
two years of careful research and prep- 
aration. One of us (Mr. de Jaegher) is 
a Belgian who lived in China for more 
than 30 years and can speak and write 
Chinese. The other of us (Mr. Pan) 
received his college education in China, 
has long been a newspaper editor there, 
and knows many of the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders personally. We used 
mostly the original Communist Chinese 
sources, such as big-character posters, 
the People’s Daily, the Red Flag, the 
Liberation Army Daily, as well as pub- 
lications issued by the Peking Foreign 
Languages Press and dispatches by the 
Hsinhua (or the New China News 
Agency). The few Western sources we 
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used were simply intended to support 
or substantiate some points of the sub- 
ject matter, and we did try to keep up 
with current reports from China. 

Among the Western sources were 
materials published by the US Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Congres- 
sional Record, and some news reports 
from The New York Times. How can 
Mr. Bennett accuse us of using “often 
highly speculative Western press re- 
ports about contemporary events in 
China”? Perhaps he did not peruse the 
Communist Chinese sources on which 
our book is based, or he may not care 
to read them. 

As to our assertion that “Lo Jui- 
ch’ing .. . is presumably dead,” which 
Mr. Bennett criticizes, it was made at a 
time when the mass of conflicting evi- 
dence and absence of any official state- 
ment about Lo Jui-ch’ing’s whereabouts 
seemed to justify that qualified con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Bennett claims that “the authors 
were wrong in asserting that Peking 
has frequently denied that the Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution is a power 
struggle among the leaders of the 
party.” Can he show us an official 
Communist document which admits 
that the PCR is a power struggle 
among the Mao-Lin group of the Chin- 
ese Communist party? Mr. Bennett 
does not seem to fully understand the 
meaning of the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution proclaimed by the 
Chinese Communist Party, which has 
recently been under the domination of 
the Mao-Lin group. 

Furthermore, Mr. Bennett says that 
he is “bored by the authors’ unremit- 
ting attempts to demonstrate that China 
is now in a state of great confusion 
and disorder.” At the time when we 
wrote our book, in the early part of 
1968 (though it remains largely true 
in 1969), there were still reports (both 
Chinese and foreign) indicating that 
Mainland China was far from being 
orderly or stabilized. Possibly this does 
bore Mr. Bennett, but it is factual. 

However, we are grateful to Mr. 
Bennett for catching the few misspell- 


ings of Tsao Ti-chiu, as we overlooked 
the printer’s error. In our next edition, 
we shall try to make these corrections. 

As to the possibility of Communist 
China going to war against the United 
States, it will depend on many tangible 
and intangible factors. Besides, the 
logic of Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao is 
quite different from the average think- 
ing of the Americans. That is the rea- 
son why we simply pointed out the 
various possibilities without definitely 
committing ourselves to any of them. 
This again shows that we have tried to 
be objective, while Mr. Bennett insists 
that we should have committed our- 
selves one way or another. 


STEPHEN PAN 
RAYMOND J. DE JAEGHER 


A Comment 


To THE Epitors: In his article “From 
a Reporter’s Notebook” (July-August- 
September-October 1969 issue), Mr. 
Christopher Bird criticizes the director 
of a Yugoslav toy factory which ex- 
ports to the United States through Aus- 
trian and other intermediaries for not 
attempting to sell directly to the Amer- 
ican distributors. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Bird fails to take into account that there 
are two parties to any business trans- 
action and that the US importer de- 
serves an equal share of criticism for 
not taking action which would bring 
him into direct contact with the Yugo- 
slav seller. For if one assumes—as does 
Mr. Bird—that the exclusion of the 
intermediary would benefit the seller, 
there is no reason for not making the 
same assumption for the buyer. Finally, 
it may be possible that the buyer pre- 
fers to buy through a third country for 
fion-economic reasons. Should such at- 
titudes prevail among buyers, the Yugo- 
slay factory director might have little 
choice but to sell through intermedi- 
aries, 
ToussaINt HOcEVAR 
New Orleans, La. 
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Myths, Perceptions, 
and Policy: U 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In our last issue we presented 
the first part of a symposium initiated by Andrew 
Ezergailis’ essay discussing the rival “myths” of 
“monolithic” and “crumbling” communism. Below, 
the symposium. is concluded with several additional 
commentaries and a final reply from Mr. Ezergailis. 
It should be noted that Mr. Ezergailis penned his 
remarks without having seen the commentaries by 
Messrs. Mieli and Labedz, which were received 
too late to be sent to him. 


William E. Griffith: 


Ideological Cobwebs 


am afraid that I am as bemused by the factual 
errors in Mr. Ezergailis’ article as by the faultiness 
of much of his analysis. At the risk of sounding 
somewhat harsh, let me confess that his essay made me 
think of how an imaginary counsellor of the Ottoman 
Empire, entrusted with advising the Sublime Porte 
on the doings of those demented fanatics, the Euro- 
pean Christians, might have reacted to the news of 
the Thirty Years War: Christianity was, it seemed, no 
longer monolithic—but, he would hasten to add, surely 


no less dangerous! Indeed, the temporary feud be- 
tween the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs would even- 
tually strengthen the international Christian move- 
ment! 

Let me come to some specific points. I begin with 
Mr. Ezergailis’ vocabulary: “international Commu- 
ist movement,” “the Communist world,” etc. (He 
does, at least, spare us “the international Communist 
conspiracy’ —although one suspects that in his view 
the strengthening of communism which he sees result- 
ing from the Sino-Soviet split will surely restore it to 
its pristine vigor.) My comment is: to be sure, com- 
munism does exist, as does Christianity, but its secular 
representations in sovereign states are not the less but 
the more hostile towards one another as a result of 
this shared ideology. 

With respect to Vietnam, it is certainly not—as 
Mr., Ezergailis asserts—‘“perfectly reasonable to as- 
sume that it was the very opposite myth—that of 
‘crumbling communism’—which was responsible for 
the kind of US involvement that developed in Viet- 
nam.” On the contrary, the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations were seriously concerned lest US 
intervention in Vietnam bring Moscow and Peking 
back together again. They need not have been, for it 
predictably (as, indeed, some experts did predict) 
pushed the Russians and Chinese farther apart. But 
the concern was there. 

Perhaps Mr. Ezergailis’ most questionable assertion 
is that “somehow schism has been at the very core 
of the movement’s strength. It is doubtful that the 
schism between Communist China and the Soviet 
Union has meant or will mean any weakening of the 


Communist movement as such, either internally or in 
the world at large.” If one can believe that, one can 
believe anything. The Sino-Soviet split has clearly 
weakened not only Moscow and Peking, but also the 
effectiveness of the Communist ideology. So did the 
Protestant Reformation weaken the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and Christendom—even the Ottoman Turks knew 
that! And to declare, as the author does further on, 
that Moscow and Peking have “gained new strength 
and new friends and allies as a consequence of the 
split” and that it may prove “a catalyst for a renewal 
of Communist ideological zeal” is equally wrong- 
minded. The position of both Moscow and Peking 
among Communist and radical groups is weaker today 
than it was in 1959. And to cite radical students’ 
enthusiasm for Mao and Ché as evidence to the con- 
trary misses the point again: most radical students 
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are much more enthusiastic about Ho, Fidel, and Ché 
than about Brezhnev (whom they view as a dreary, 
bureaucratic state-capitalist!) or even Mao—precisely, 
in large part, because of the split and of Mao’s in- 
tolerance of any deviation. 

As for a renewal of Communist ideological zeal, the 
New Left is certainly reviving revolutionary ardor 
and often echoes Communist ideological slogans, but 
it is in fact much more anarchist than Communist, 
and is characterized by the very same lack of disci- 
pline, organization, and asceticism for which Marx 
and Lenin condemned Bakunin and his disciples. 
Moreover, while it is still unclear whether or not 
the Cultural Revolution will ultimately strengthen 
Communist China (as Mr. Ezergailis believes it will), 
it certainly has weakened her for some time to come. 
Finally, to assert that one reason why Moscow for a 
time tolerated the 1968 Czechoslovak developments 
was because they created a salutary “atmosphere of 
turbulence” in Eastern Europe is to defy common 
sense. Brezhnev and Kosygin are not masochists; they 
are men who enjoy power and intend to continue 
enjoying it. The historical record is quite clear on 
their continuing efforts, ending ultimately in invasion, 
to stop and reverse the Czechoslovak developments— 
and there is no evidence to the contrary. 

The fundamental weakness of Mr. Ezergailis’ posi- 
tion is defined quite well by what he sees as the 
mistaken position of his opponents: that “realities of 
modern economic life and considerations of national 
power and self-interest” are more powerful than 
ideology. This is true, not false as Mr. Ezergailis 
thinks; and what is more, it has always been true, 
in modern times, of ideological movements in power. 
It was true of the struggle between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines; it was true of Francis I of France, that 
“most Christian King” who allied with the Ottoman 
Porte against the Hapsburgs; it was true of Lenin 
at the Peace of Brest-Litovsk; it was true, perhaps 
above all, of Stalin; it is certainly true of Mao; and, 
as Havana and Hanoi know to their sorrow, it has 
been true of Soviet and Chinese policies with respect 
to them. For who, after all, has remained a genuinely 
internationalist Communist—or Christian—after com- 
ing to power as a head of state? I know of no one. 

This is not to say that ideology is of no importance. 
Brezhnev and Mao are certainly not just Great Russian 
and Han chauvinists. But if only because the capacity 
of the human mind for rationalization and _ self- 
delusion is unlimited, ideology rarely, if ever, con- 
tradicts national self-interest in the minds of rulers 
of states, although it may—as with the pan-Germanism 
of Hitler and the pan-Latin-Americanism of Castro— 
dangerously expand it. Nevertheless, national interest 


is never secondary, and in a period such as the pres- 
ent—a period not of disintegrating but of pluralistic 
communism—it is particularly predominant. Insofar 
as one can project from present trends, it is likely to 
remain so. 

Mr. Ezergailis is correct in maintaining that the 
declining ideological cohesion of the Communist world 
does not necessarily reduce the dangers facing the 
West, whether in Vietnam or elsewhere. But these 
dangers emanate not from “communism” but rather 
from imperialist, expansionist powers whose national 
interests are contrary to ours in many respects— 
specifically, the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic. Their Communist ideological orientation 
perhaps makes them more expansionist; but the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Empires also were expansionist. It 
is not in the interest of the Western powers to allow 
Western Europe or Eastern Asia to be dominated by 
one or more hostile powers allied against them. That 
these hostile powers are Communist is of secondary 
importance; that they are expansionist and _ hostile 
is the primary consideration (although, of course, the 
Western nations also have certain parallel interests 
with them—for example, with both in limiting the 
risk of atomic war, and with each in restraining the 
other). If analysts and policymakers would clear their 
minds of the antiquated ideological cobwebs with 
which Mr. Ezergailis’ essay is so liberally festooned, 
they could more éasily see the real world and act 
accordingly. 


Seweryn Bialer: 


Precision and Distortion 


f I understand Mr. Ezergailis correctly, he is 
saying that Western evaluations of communism oscil- 
late cyclically between stressing the elements that 
make for its unity and strength and emphasizing 
those that tend to produce disintegration and weak- 
ness. No doubt, the pendulum at present has swung 
towards the latter, and no doubt also—as Mr. Ezer- 
gailis points out—yesterday’s evaluations of com- 


munism as “strong and monolithic” and today’s 
assessments of it as “weak and crumbling” can both 
be criticized as exaggerated. One can readily accept 
the proposition that “communism” was never as 
strong and monolithic in the past as it was thought 
to be, and is not today as weak and fragmented as 
some analysts allege. Having said this, however, one 
can argue that all evaluations of complex social phe- 
nomena tend toward exaggeration—even when the 
analyst is relatively free from the ideological or emo- 
tional proclivities which, in Mr. Ezergailis’ view, have 
distorted some Western views of Communist affairs. 

If for no other reason, this propensity to exag- 
gerate exists because evaluations of complex phe- 
nomena are analytical in character and selective in 
focus. They reduce a variegated reality to theo- 
retical generalizations—that is, they simplify. While 
one may agree with Mr. Ezergailis that this reduc- 
tionism is especially pronounced when dealing with 
communism, one can correct such exaggerations only 
by being precise in one’s own formulations and defi- 
nitions—which Mr. Ezergailis is not. Also, in his 
zeal to expose the sundry distortions and exaggera- 
tions, Mr. Ezergailis fails to appreciate that the 
process of disintegration and weakening has in fact 
been the principal trend in the evolution of commu- 
nism over the last two decades. 

Confusion over alleged myths about “communism” 
often derives from terminological imprecision. When 
one speaks about communism, is one referring to an 
ideology, to an international movement, to a socio- 
political system which a number of countries have 
adopted, or to a power bloc or alliance system in 
which those countries participate? Without distin- 
guishing between the different connotations of “com- 
munism,” one can scarcely begin to assess its weak- 
nesses and strengths. By the same token, the terms 
“strength” and “weakness,” “monolithic” or “crum- 
bling,” also convey ambiguities: they are not “either- 
or” propositions but always involve differences of de- 
gree, and they may—and in the present case do—refer 
to different aspects of the phenomenon of “commu- 
nism.” 

If the term is simply taken as a synonym for the 
Soviet Union, one would certainly agree that Soviet 
industrial and military strength has grown immensely 
in the post-Stalin period, and that Soviet influence in 
world affairs has increased substantially. Some ana- 
lysts suggest that a process of stagnation or disinte- 
gration has set in in the USSR itself, but obviously 
the question of whether “communism” is disintegrat- 
ing does not focus or depend on the presence or 
absence of stagnation within the Soviet Union, but 
centers rather on other aspects and dimensions of 
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“communism,” especially communism as an ideology 
and as an international movement. 

For industrial nations, the appeal of the Communist 
ideology as a vision of the future and as a program 
of action has declined drastically. Its irrelevance to 
the dilemmas posed by the evolution of modern so- 
cieties has been abundantly demonstrated, and as a 
consequence it retains little power to attract or to 
mobilize, especially the young. Even such an excep- 
tion as Italy supports the argument, inasmuch as 
the success and attraction of communism there depend 
largely on the ability of the Italian party to dissociate 
itself from Soviet internal and international practices 
and to develop its own unorthodox line. As for the 
developing countries, experience has largely dispelled 
the illusion of the early 1960’s that the Soviet model 
of industrialization, together with Soviet economic 
aid, could serve as a springboard to Western mod- 
ernity and affluence. As a revolutionary doctrine in 
these countries (and, it may be added, in developed 
countries as well), communism has been decisively 
outflanked, among the impatient and dissatisfied, 
among intellectuals and young people, by left-wing 
radicals of several varieties who regard Soviet strate- 
gies and tactics in much the same light that the Soviet 
Communists in the late 1920’s and early 1930's re- 
garded European socialism—that is, as a conservative 
betrayal of Marx’s revolutionary ideas and a sort of 
“social fascism.” 

True, the international Communist movement has 
never been free of dissension and schism. Mr. Ezer- 
gailis appears to accept Stalin’s dictum that the 
movement becomes stronger by purging itself of 
dissenting elements, and perhaps this argument was 
valid in the past when such purges affected marginal 
groups and strengthened Soviet control over the 
movement as a whole. But today’s schisms result 
from initiatives taken by important segments of the 
world Communist movement and not just by the So- 
viets alone. Moreover, they involve not merely small 
sectarian groups but parties in power, first and fore- 
most the Chinese Communists. One is perplexed by Mr. 
Ezergailis’ bald and unsubstantiated assertion that 
“it is doubtful that the schism between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union has meant or will mean 
any weakening of the Communist movement as such, 
either internally or in the world at large.” I suspect 
that the author must be the sole surviving observer 
who, while acknowledging the fundamental character 
the Sino-Soviet schism, nevertheless harbors suspi- 
cions of the “you-can-trust-the-Communists-to-know- 
what-they-are-doing” variety. 

One is equally at a loss to comprehend Mr. Ezer- 
gailis’ prediction that the Chinese Communists will 
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probably emerge from the Cultural Revolution strong- 
er than before—a statement again made without any 
supporting evidence. Of course, all things are possible, 
but can Mr. Ezergailis seriously doubt that China has 
been weakened militarily, economically, and_politi- 
cally by an upheaval which took on the proportions 
of a civil war and resulted in the virtual destruction 
of the party and administrative apparatus? If this 
were not the case, how explain the paramount im- 
portance attached by the Peking regime to the ques- 
tion of reestablishing order? And is it not likely to 
take a very long time to restore a semblance of the 
former cohesion and purpose, especially with the 
prospect of a struggle for Mao’s succession looming 
in the future? 

Of course, the Soviet Union still effectively controls 
a number of parties which are out of power, but the 
degree of this control is inversely proportional to 
the importance of these parties in the life of their 
own countries, to the size of their memberships, and 
to the dynamism of their leaderships. The Soviet lead- 
ers also can still achieve a show, if not of unity, at 
least of “comradely relations,” as they did at the 1969 
Moscow conference, but they can do this only by 
adopting resolutions which represent the lowest mu- 
tually acceptable common denominator, and by stress- 
ing generalities or the movement’s common heritage, 
while avoiding all important points of contention and 
division. 

It is true that both crisis and schism have accom- 
panied the Soviet Union and the Communist move- 
ment throughout their history. But today’s crises can 
scarcely be regarded as the normal growing pains of 
expansion and development. To my mind, the evi- 
dence points rather to the conclusion that the last 
two decades have been marked predominantly by the 
disintegration of communism as an_ international 
movement, its weakening as an imperial system, and 
by stagnation and decline in its appeal as an ideology. 
Admittedly, it would be extremely risky to underrate 
the potential of the Soviet Union for asserting and 
extending its great-power ambitions. Nor can the 
diversionary potential of the Communist movement, 
or rather movements—even in their present state—be 
dismissed lightly. But today, as never before, the 
major danger to the advanced Western nations lies in 
their own crises of leadership, in the possibility that 
their leaders may not be equal to the task of devising 
effective means of utilizing their tremendous techno- 
logical and economic resources to overcome, within 
their own societies, the discontinuities and dilemmas 
of the new age—dilemmas for which neither com- 
munism nor existing Communist societies provide any 
relevant answers. 


Tibor Szamuely: 


A Problem of 


Semantics 


here is something about communism that 
fosters myth-making.” One can hardly quarrel with 
this opening statement by Mr. Ezergailis, even though 
mythogenesis is by no means an attribute unique to 
communism. But he then sets out to demolish what 
he believes to be the two principal myths that have 
bedeviled Western thinking about communism since 
World War I]—“the myth of monolithic communism, 
which reached its apogee in the early 1950’s,” and 
“the myth of disintegrating or crumbling communism,” 
which has become fashionable in recent years. These 
two myths, he maintains, have provided the theoretical 
underpinning of Western policy since the war, and it 
is high time that they be replaced by a more realistic 
outlook. 

And so say all of us. However, instead of clarifying 
the situation, Mr. Ezergailis has succeeded in confus- 
ing it still further; instead of dismantling actual mis- 
conceptions, he erects a couple of straw men which he 
then triumphantly knocks down. In short, he has 
merely added another myth to the mythology of com- 
munism—surely a supererogatory exercise. The two 
“myths” have never existed in the form described 
by Mr. Ezergailis, let alone influenced policy-makers— 
which probably explains why the author neither names 
those whose views he is criticizing, nor cites the state- 
ments by them that he sets out to refute. 

The essay’s fatal fault lies in its indiscriminate 
use of the single term “communism” to cover a wide 
variety of meanings: the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet government, Russia, the 
Soviet bloc, the Communist bloc, individual non-Rus- 
sian Communist parties, governments of the satellite 
states, China, the international Communist movement, 
Marxist-Leninist ideology—even the present-day New 
Leftist student movement in the West. Quite clearly, 
these are differing—sometimes widely differing—con- 


cepts. Just as clearly, the lumping together of a motley 
of political and theoretical concepts under a single all- 
embracing and meaningless heading can only lead to 
utter confusion. 

Mr. Ezergailis argues from the extraordinary as- 
sumption that there is such a thing as communism in 
general, that any statement which can be made about 
any “Communist” phenomenon is equally valid with 
regard to every other manifestation of “communism.” 
Most frequently the author uses “communism” as a 
synonym for the Soviet state, which he tries to avoid 
mentioning by name. For example: “The Bolsheviks 
were stronger in 1917 than in 1903, in 1930 than in 
1922, and in 1955 than in 1944. Is there any reason to 
believe that communism is weaker today than it was in 
1956?” What a glorious non-sequitur! The author’s 
rhetorical question is easily answered: Certainly the 
USSR is a mightier power today than in 1956, but 
communism is much weaker in many respects—as a 
faith, as an international political movement, and as 
a power bloc. How on earth can the author proceed to 
equate the two? 

After listing Soviet internal and external failures in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, the author remarks that this 
record could hardly have inspired fear of communism 
in the West. Again the issues are completely con- 
founded: while Soviet Russia was not much of a men- 
ace in those days, the Western Communist parties were 
far stronger and infinitely more feared than they are 
today when the Communist movement in the most 
highly-developed Western countries is, to all intents 
and purposes, dead. 

Whenever the author descends from the clouds of 
pure theorizing to mention hard facts, he invariably 
comes to grief. He quotes Robert Sherwood on the 
impact of the battle of Stalingrad (“Russia assumed 
the position of a great international power”) and 
immediately mounts his hobbyhorse again: “From that 
moment on, the image of monolithic communism grad- 
ually grew until it became the predominant view— 
almost the obsession—of the early 1950's.” But Sher- 
wood is talking specifically about the image of Russia 
as a great power, and the attempt to transform this 
into the image of monolithic communism simply will 
not pass muster. 

And again: “The fruit of Soviet victory was not 
just the defeat of Germany and the extension of Soviet 
power, but also ultimate success in selling the image 
of monolithic communism” (my italics). Not at all. 
As Mr. Ezergailis himself makes clear, this was not 
a “Communist” but a Soviet victory, and if it “sold” 
anything, what was “sold” was not the image of 
“monolithic communism,” but—rightly or wrongly— 
the image of an immensely powerful, aggressive, 
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monolithic and totalitarian Soviet Russia intent on 
conquering the whole of Europe. 

The military might of the USSR is not the only 
argument invoked by the author to prop up his gen- 
eralizations about “communism.” Sometimes “com- 
munism” seems to mean nothing more to him than 
police terror in the satellites: e.g., “The weakening of 
communism in Czechoslovakia before the five-power 
occupation of August 1968 led immediately to its 
strengthening in Poland and East Germany.” By this 
line of reasoning, which equates intensification of po- 
lice repression with a strengthening of communism, 
“communism” must have been strongest of all in 1937- 
38. 

In general, Eastern Europe causes Mr. Ezergailis 
the most trouble. And not surprisingly. “Communism” 
there, whether monolithic or otherwise, is no more 
than an alien system imposed by a foreign conqueror 
(except in the cases of Yugoslavia and Albania) and 
used to maintain a colonial status. What does the 
author make of it all? “The cases of Yugoslavia in 
1948 and of Hungary in 1956 both prove—if they 
they prove anything—that communism was not as 
united and strong when it was thought to have been 
monolithic, just as the case of Czechoslavakia in 1968 
proves that communism is not as weak and disunited 
now when it is thought to be disintegrating and crum- 
bling.” With due respect, these cases prove nothing of 
the kind. 1948 demonstrated that the communist 
regime in Yugoslavia was strong (“monolithic”) 
enough to withstand immense external pressure; 1956, 
that Hungarian communism was so fragile that it col- 
lapsed literally within hours and had to be resuscitated 
by a massive Soviet invasion; and 1968 showed that 
communism had failed disastrously in Czechoslavakia, 
that the system was rapidly disintegrating, and that 
Russia once again had the will and the power to 
intervene. All three episodes also prove that the writ 
of the USSR runs only as far as its tanks can go. 


Mr. Ezergailis further puts forward the interesting 
idea that Czechoslovakia represented the failure of 
“a Soviet attempt to experiment with federalism,” 
showing that “federalism doesn’t work for the Soviet 
bloc as it does, by and large, for the NATO alliance.” 
The theory itself is, I believe, hardly tenable. But even 
assuming that there was “a Soviet experiment with 
federalism” in Czechoslovakia, and that its failure 
proved that “federalism doesn’t work for the Soviet 
bloc,” what has any of this to do with “monolithic” 
or “crumbling” communism? Indeed: what has it got 
to do with “communism” at all—except perhaps as 
an excuse for the Soviet exercise in armed imperialist 
intervention? 
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“When J use a word,” declared a well-known figure 
of fiction, “it means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.” So it is with Mr. Ezergailis. 
In the second half of his essay, “communism” sud- 
denly comes to mean “Marxist-Leninist ideology.” We 
learn that the “crumbling of communism” involves 
essentially the “crumbling of Leninism” and closely 
resembles the weakening of Christianity in modern 
times. Again one is struck by the semantic confusion. 
“If one could prove that the international Communist 
movement is undergoing major changes in terms of 
Leninism,” asserts the author, “then it could indeed be 
said that communism as we know it is crumbling.” 
Why? The author has already asserted that from 1903 
to the present day “communism” has been getting 
stronger and stronger; yet everyone knows that 
throughout this time Leninism has constantly been 
“undergoing major changes.” If “communism” is be- 
coming stronger, then it cannot simultaneously be 
crumbling. Besides, even if the author had made the 
necessary distinctions in this case, he would still be 
wrong in his conclusion. The evolution of Leninism 
has been a source not of weakness but of strength. 
Where, indeed, would the Soviet regime be today if 
Leninism had not been regularly updated? 


“Apparently,” Mr. Ezergailis goes on to say, “it is 
psychologically impossible to be ‘a little bit? Com- 
munist: one cannot be a lukewarm Communist or feel 
lukewarm towards communism once one has converted 
from it... For the true Communist, faith in the ideol- 
ogy, or the loss of it, must be total.” I fear that this 
passage reveals a lamentable lack of understanding 
of the nature and the appeals of communism. Not only 
is it possible to be “a little bit Communist,” \or to 
embrace some parts of the faith while rejecting others, 
but this has today become an extremely widespread 
phenomenon. To cite one example, much of the pres- 
ent protest movement in the USSR is a demand for a 
return to “genuine communism,” e.g., to the unadult- 
erated teachings of Lenin. Is it these protestors who 
are “true Communists,” or is it Mr. Brezhnev—or 
does everyone belong in the same category? Piotr 
Grigorenko, Larissa Daniel, Pavel Litvinov, Piotr 
Yakir and innumerable others profess a sincere belief 
in the truth of communism, yet they reject the political 
system that calls itself “Communist.” Regardless of 
whether they are right or wrong, Mr. Ezergailis would 
have done well to draw a similar distinction. And 
what about Dubcek’s “socialism with a human face”? 
Did Dubcek believe totally in “communism,” or did 
he totally reject it? There are more things in Heaven 
and Earth—or in communism—than are accounted 
for by Mr. Ezergailis’ theories. 


I will not go further into these theories or the factual 
errors in the author’s supporting arguments. The ques- 
tion now is: Have the myths of “monolithic commu- 
nism” and of “crumbling communism” really deter- 
mined the course of Western policy since World War 
II? I believe not. The postwar policy-makers may have 
been mistaken in their assumptions, but what they 
feared was not “monolithic communism” but Russian 
expansionism. The so-called revisionist school has 
gone to great lengths to muddle the issue and to depict 
Western—especially US—foreign policy as a great 
anti-Communist crusade. This distortion of history is 
unwittingly supported by Mr. Ezergailis. 


The facts, however, speak otherwise. Western states- 
men were concerned not with theoretical models of 
“communism” but with the realities of Russian mili- 
tary power. Every important Western foreign policy 
statement, from Churchill’s Fulton (Missouri) speech, 
through Truman’s message to Congress of March 12, 
1947, to President Kennedy’s ultimatum on Soviet 
missiles in Cuba, and beyond, addressed itself, rightly 
or wrongly, to the threat of Soviet (or Chinese) ex- 
pansionism, not of “monolithic communism.” When 
“containment” has been spoken of as the basis of US 
foreign policy, the object to be contained has been 
Russia (or China), not “communism”. George Ken- 
nan’s famous article on “The Sources of Soviet Con- 
duct” laid down this principle with the utmost clarity: 
“The main element of any United States policy to- 
wards the Soviet Union must be that of a long-term, 
patient, but firm and vigilant containment of Russian 
expansive tendencies.” Twenty-odd years later the 
essence of this policy remains unchanged. True, West- 
ern attitudes towards the Soviet Union have undergone 
certain modifications, but rather than the alleged 
fetish of “crumbling communism” the fashionable 
myths have been those of “liberalization,” “conver- 
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gence,” “polycentrism,” “the end of ideology,” etc. 
However much I may disagree with these myths, they 
do make more sense than Mr. Ezergailis’ simplistic 
theories; at least they recognize that a phenomenon 
which has a multiplicity of meanings requires a di- 


versity of approaches. 


concludes the author, “is neither 
monolithic nor crumbling.” On the contrary, “com- 
munism” is both monolithic and crumbling. It all de- 
pends on which aspect of communism one is referring 
to: the Soviet Communist party or the Leninist ideol- 
ogy, the satellite governments or the Sino-Soviet 
relationship, the world Communist movement or the 
Soviet police-state. Without clarifying the terms of 
reference, the whole argument becomes an exercise 
in futility. 


“Communism,” 


Renato Mieli: 


Complexities 


Simplified 


r. Ezergailis is correct in asserting that the 
two interpretations of communism which he labels 
“monolithic” and “crumbling” are oversimplified and 
dangerous myths. The difficulty with Mr. Ezergailis’ 
position lies in the very topic under discussion. What, 
in fact, is communism? If by communism one means 
Soviet power, whether direct or indirect, that is one 
thing. If something different is meant, it would be 
well to make that point clear. Since the matter is 
complex, my commentary will concentrate on the first 
proposition. 

Power, as we know, is expressed and measured in 
terms of a broad range of relations between rulers 
and ruled, running from the most extreme authori- 
tarianism to almost complete freedom of choice. To 
discuss communism in terms of Soviet power, we must 
bear in mind the connection between the degree 
of monolithism of Soviet power on the one hand, 
and the given geographic area and specific time period 
on the other. If we limit our examination to the 
Soviet state, we can clearly discern a maximum of 
centralization under Stalin, followed by a decline under 
his successors. But is that what really interests us? 
Obviously we have to examine the problem of “mono- 
lithic” or “crumbling” communism in the broader 
arena, comprised of all the countries in which Soviet 
power or influence holds sway. 

Unfortunately, difficulties arise as soon as we are 
faced with the task of defining the area under exami- 
nation, if only because formal terms often obscure 
reality. Thus, if we were to limit ourselves to that 
area which has remained in the “Soviet bloc,” we 
would be hard put to classify a country like Romania, 
which over the past few years has been able to recover 
a good share of its independence. Another difficulty 
arises when we examine the relationship between 
the leadership and the masses. From Lenin to our own 
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day, Soviet leaders have always pursued the end of 
expanding the sphere in which they could impose their 
will. Whether they have used persuasive or coercive 
means has depended upon the conditions of the 
moment. In this sense, there is no rigid power theory 
to which the Soviet leaders adhere. What has been 
essential is that the ruler be obeyed. Within the Soviet 
state itself, Stalin used more brutal methods than 
Khrushchev, but the objective was the same. Their 
difference in style did not weaken the monolithic 
substructure on which their exercise of power was 
based. 

The discussion becomes more complicated when one 
turns from the Soviet state to the Soviet bloc, from 
direct to indirect power. Here the difficulty lies in 
evaluating correctly the relationship between the 
loyalty of local leaderships to the CPSU and the 
coercive or repressive threat represented by the Soviet 
military apparatus. Since local leaderships must, in 
turn, respond to their respective peoples, the ability 
of the heads of the Soviet state to make themselves 
obeyed by those of Eastern Europe, for example, is 
always subject to change and in some cases un- 
certain. 

To put it differently, the degree of the Soviets’ 
influence is partially determined by the military power 
of Moscow; but it is also determined, to a considerable 
extent, by the ability of the rulers of the satellite 
countries to obtain, by authoritarian measures or by 
mutual consent, the obedience of the masses subject 
to their rule. Experience seems to have proved that 
in all the Communist countries where, at some time or 
another, the local rulers have tried out less authori- 
tarian methods, sooner or later a centrifugal trend 
has developed to pose the potential threat of a break 
with Moscow. And only by reversion to Soviet-style 
authoritarianism has that danger been averted. 

Consequently, the issue is not whether Soviet leaders 
are subjectively inclined toward a monolithic or a 
polycentric system. Obviously they seek (as they 
have always sought) to maximize their own power. 
The point is that in this unceasing quest, they resort 
to a wide variety of tactics, pushing their influence 
only to the extent and in the way they deem most 
effective. Finding the right combination of persuasive 
and coercive means to impose their will on so many 
different and widely separated peoples is no easy 
undertaking. It is a question of using ideological, 
economic, political and military measures in the 
most appropriate way, case by case, at the right 
moment. Hence it can be said that at any given 
moment the Moscow-centered bloc contains elements 
of monolithism, decentralization and potential dissolu- 
tion all at once. 


Where persuasion (i.e., ideology) is sufficient, 
Moscow need not resort to economic pressure or 
repressive threats. Thus, many Communist parties 
accept the Soviet line for idealistic reasons, without 
asking for economic help or any other form of com- 
pensation. The Soviet leaders are aware that in a 
crucial moment this type of fealty could prove 
to be risky and utopian and therefore do not place 
excessive reliance on it. But they know how to use 
it to their advantage, if only to neutralize and weaken 
hostile forces outside the area under their direct 
control. 

Where Soviet power succeeds because of the cal- 
culation of economic or political gains by the re- 
cipients, the USSR pays a higher price—most notably 
in the “Third World,” where regimes friendly to or 
allied with the USSR demand compensation for their 
solidarity in terms of economic concessions or political 
support in the international field. 

Lastly, where the massive and intimidating presence 
of Soviet military force is felt, concessions are consid- 
ered unnecessary. Consent is irrelevant; only submis- 
sion is required. And if a given country which Moscow 
considers an integral part of its system threatens to 
break away (as Hungary did in 1956 or Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968), the Soviet leadership has shown that 
it will go to the extreme length of military intervention 
to exact such submission. 

At the same time, Moscow is not of course operating 
in a vacuum in these several types of power relation- 
ships. It is well aware that to push beyond certain 
limits (that is, spheres of tacitly recognized power 
or influence) is to risk provoking the reaction of 
other world powers, and first of all the United States. 
The possibility of miscalculation in this respect is 
always present. Over the years, however, the limits of 
tolerable actions have become more clearly defined, 
and the danger of major or irreparable errors on the 
part of the Soviet leadership has consequently de- 
creased. 

Summing up, there seems to be no reason to adopt 
a rigid interpretive approach to such a complex, 
changeable, and essentially fluid phenomenon as com- 
munism. Even if we choose to stick to a specific point 
of reference (the power and influence of the CPSU), 
it is necessary to recognize that the relationship be- 
tween the Soviet elite and the mass it controls, inside 
and outside the frontiers of the state and the bloc, 
depends above all on the varying degrees of consent 
or submission that actually exist. 

The Soviet leaders, for their part, will continue 
to seek to exercise the greatest possible power they 
can—with the least cost and risk to themselves. They 
may err in evaluating particular situations (it has 


happened more than once); but they certainly are 
clear about their basic goal, which is to dominate by 
persuasion or coercion. Monolithism is obviously 
their ideal; and indeed, to the extent possible, they 
seek to build their relations with the masses on that 
basis. But when that is not possible, they adjust to 
the situation and are satisfied with less—where neces- 
sary contenting themselves with a mere “Platonic” 
alliance with political forces they cannot control. 

(using both terms 
loosely) is precisely their ability to combine a rigid 


The secret of their success 


concept of power relations within the bloc and a 
highly flexible concept of relations with the outside 
world. It may seem curious that Communist parties 
and allies of the Soviet Union outside the immediate 
bloc ignore the fate of those within it and lose sight 
of the inexorable aim of all Moscow’s actions—the 
enhancement of Soviet power. The fact is that these 
groups assess their own position in terms of the cur- 
rent international balance and are not much con- 
cerned about what would happen if that balance were 
to change. These are political calculations which have 
little to do with ideology and which are made by all 
parties and governments which hew to the Moscow 
line. The trouble is that their calculations may be 
wrong, in some cases because the parties concerned 
may turn out to be more dependent on Moscow than 
they had imagined, while others, in their timidity, may 
settle for less independence than they could assert 
against the claims of Moscow’s power. 


Leo Labedz: 


Myths 
vs. Non-Myths 


he main trouble with Mr. Ezergailis’ article is 
that while he rightly deplores the tendency to fall for 
myths and oversimplifications about communism. 
some of his charges are imprecise, some are incon- 
sistent, some are questionable, and some themselves 
smack of mythopoeic thinking. 


First of all, even if one has a certain sympathy 
with his critical strictures, it is not clear what exactly 
are his targets. It would be easier to assess Mr. Ezer- 
gailis’ points if he was more specific and at least 
illustrated his generalizations by concrete examples 
and references. As it is, one is not quite sure whether 
the views he criticizes as manifestations of the “myth 
of monolithic communism” or the “myth of crumbling 
communism” are those of John Doe or Adam Ulam, 
of Dr. Fred Schwartz or of Merle Fainsod, of Isaac 
Deutscher or of Leonard Schapiro. And who are the 
people “who did such an excellent job of exposing 
the myth of monolithic communism” and then later 
“themselves fell victim to the current myth of crum- 
bling communism”? One can only guess, but it would 
prevent misunderstanding if one could know whom 
Mr. Ezergailis has in mind: Richard Lowenthal, 
Robert Conquest, or Uncle Tom Cobbler? 

One may still agree with the general proposition 
that Western thinking about communism is often 
characterized by oversimplifications, and that these 
oversimplifications are, to some extent, a matter of 
political and intellectual fashion. Yet, to say this is 
something quite different from saying, as Mr. Ezer- 
gailis does, that they are elevated in the West “to the 
status of doctrine.” There are indeed many Western 
misconceptions about communism, but none of them 
amounts to a “doctrine.” One should not use the 
words “oversimplification,” “myth” and “doctrine” 
as if they were synonymous. This makes the mystery 
even more obscure, for Mr. Ezergailis thus fails to 
indicate clearly not only whom he criticizes, but what 
is being criticized. Western misconceptions about 
communism will not be clarified through obscurity 
and confusion of terms. 

In the literal sense, of course, communism was 
never “monolithic,” even under Stalin. But serious 
commentators were never taken in by the Commu- 
nists’ ideological affirmations of the monolithic char- 
acter of their movement. They recognized that mono- 
lithism was an ideological facade hiding a good deal 
of internal struggles. Nevertheless, the facade did 
exist, and it was preserved under Stalin, except for 
Tito’s defiance. The official uniformity of the party 
line the world over and the doctrinal cohesion of the 
movement were two characteristic features which stood 
in striking contrast to the present polycentric Com- 
munist scene. Today there is no longer a unitary 
authority over communism. In that sense, it seems to 
me quite legitimate to speak of “the end of the 
monolith” simply as a vivid metaphorical way of de- 
scribing the nature of the change that has taken place 
in the character of international communism since 
Stalin—the disappearance of the monolithic facade 
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in the age of Communist polycentrism. The use of 
another term to indicate this change would not make 
much difference. Myth-makers can pervert any term 
for their purposes, and those who did not understand 
in the past ‘the distinction between the monolithic 
facade and the underlying internal tensions will not 
understand today that the fact of polycentrism does 
not necessarily mean the weakening of individual 
Communist parties. 

Mr. Ezergailis argues that “although Communists 
have occasionally attached the label ‘monolithic’ to 
their party, the term was hardly ever descriptive 
of the real essence of the movement.” He also says 
that “the concept of a monolithic communism was 
unknown before World War II.” Both statements are 
incorrect. In fact, the term began coming into use 
when the “bolshevization” of the Communist parties 
got under way in the early 1920’s; and after these 
parties had also undergone “Stalinization’”—still be- 
fore World War II—it was used not just occasionally, 
but quite frequently. Monolithism had already be- 
come a basic institutional principle at the Tenth Party 
Congress in 1921, when Lenin prohibited factionalism 
in the party; and it acquired still greater status in 
Stalinist practice and mythology at least from the 
time of the Moscow Trials. These historical facts are 
quite elementary and cannot be altered or ignored to 
make them fit into some preconceived scheme. 

Having given a “historical” explanation, Mr. Ezer- 
gailis supplements it by a “theoretical” one. “The 
myth of monolithic communism,” he writes, “ 
goes back, in origin, to the character and the ideas 
of Lenin. . . .” This is followed by the assertion that 
“in a way communism could become monolithic in 
the ideological sense only if it abandoned Leninism. 
For the Leninist ideology contains within it many 
divergent currents that seem to be pulling in various 
directions at once. . . .” Even if the two statements 
are not necessarily inconsistent, they at least imply 
the existence of a “monolithic” strand in Leninism. 
Mr. Ezergailis rightly says that “Stalin sublimated 
and simplified the conflicting currents in the Leninist 
brand of Communist ideology.” But this sublimation 
and simplification consisted precisely in an increased 
emphasis on the “monolithic” element and resulted 
in the exclusion of “the conflicting currents” pulling 
in other directions. In Stalinism “monolithism” be- 
came the explicit guiding ideal. In view of this, what 
are we to think of all the hue and cry about “the 
myth of monolithic communism” in Mr. Ezergailis’ 
essay? And who, again, are the unnamed analysts 
he accuses of not having “raised the question of 
whether Leninism was monolithic?” He seems to 
imply that he is the first to have done it. But what is 
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his own startling discovery—that Stalinism had its 
roots in Leninism? That’s not exactly news. 

Turning to post-Stalin developments, these have 
not signified a return to Leninism—Khrushchev’s 
ideological claims to the contrary nothwithstanding— 
and Mr. Ezergailis displays a certain naiveté in 
taking such claims at face value. There is never a 
return to the status quo ante. But however one in- 
terprets post-Stalin developments, it does not make 
much sense to react against the mythopoeic or over- 
simplified interpretations of the previous period by 
tinkering with historical facts and by overlooking 
differences between the two phases. It is a mistake to 
disregard the role of “monolithic” strivings in shaping 
political reality just because, even under Stalin, they 
happen to have fallen short of the ideological goal. 
Even today, though the facts of polycentrism directly 
contradict the ideological claims deriving from these 
“monolithic” strivings of Communist parties, the 
ideological facade of monolithism has not disappeared 
altogether, but only some elements of it. 


UNLIKE THE “myth of monolithic communism,” 
that of “crumbling communism” appears to be Mr. 
Ezergailis’ own creation. Only in his essay have I 
ever come across the expression “crumbling com- 
munism” (although the metaphor, the “crumbling 
monolith,” has been used). Again, as he does not 
indicate who are the proponents of this “myth,” it is 
impossible to know whom exactly he is attacking, or 
what are the real views of those he describes as be- 
lieving “that communism is coming apart at the 
seams.” 

The expression “crumbling communism” can mean 
one of two things. It can mean the end of communism 
as a unitary movement; or it can mean a decline of 
the Communist regimes and parties leading to their 
ultimate collapse. It can mean both, but the two are 
analytically separable. One cannot postulate a priori 
that polycentrism must result in the downfall of the 
Communist parties and regimes. It differently affects 
the fate and chances of individual Communist parties: 
some of them gain by it, some of them lose. 

To contend, as Mr. Ezergailis does, that the poly- 
centric tendencies in the international Communist 
movement today are an overall source of strength for 
it is, in itself, an exercise in sheer mythology. Dia- 
lectical mysticism becomes a substitute for concrete 
analysis. Mr. Ezergailis suggests that “schism has 
somehow been at the very core of the movement’s 
strength,” that “schism and unity may simply be parts 
of the multi-faceted Leninist political and ideological 
dialectic.” From this it follows that one should not 


“overrate the nature and extent of disagreements in 
the Communist world,” and that “it would be a mis- 
take to think that either China or the Soviet Union, 
or communism as such, have been weakened” by the 
Sino-Soviet schism; on the contrary, they “have 
gained new strength and new friends and allies as a 
consequence of the split.” 

If one were to accept the logic of Mr. Ezergailis’ 
argument, it would mean that when Tito defected in 
1948, Stalin, instead of organizing a series of trials 
designed to prevent any further schismatic tendencies 
in the Communist bloc, should have realized that he 
was thereby actually delaying the strengthening of the 
bloc. Or that when Khrushchev tried to prevent a final 
Sino-Soviet split by agreeing in 1960 to the com- 
promise “Declaration of 81 Parties” in Moscow, he 
was in point of fact inadvertently preventing the 
strengthening of communism, whereas when he finally 
abandoned his attempts at compromise and planned 
to excommunicate the Chinese, he was, without know- 
ing it, paving the way for both of them to gain “new 
strength and new friends and allies.” Are these not 
examples of how Mr. Ezergailis’ logic leads to a 
reductio ad absurdum? 

History is, of course, full of paradoxes, but they 
do not fall into so neat a pattern as Mr. Ezergailis’ 
“law” about Communist strength through schism im- 
plies. In those cases where there has in fact been an 
increase in Communist strength, is it not more logical 
to view it as having occurred in spite, not because, 
of the schisms? 

Besides, political strength is a relative term and 
cannot be assessed otherwise than in relation to the 
strength of one’s opponents. It is somewhat embar- 
rassing to have to explain, for instance, that the 
balance of power is affected by the fact that the 
opponents may have conflicting interests of their own 
and may struggle among themselves. Mr. Ezergailis 
refers to the similarity between what Pravda was 
saying in 1924, and what it is saying today. He might 
usefully have pondered the importance which the 
Bolsheviks then and always have placed on the “in- 
ternal contradictions among the imperialists.” When 
such “internal contradictions” appear among Com- 
munists, would he have us dismiss them and disre- 
gard their relevance to the global balance of power, 
accepting instead some “demonological” or “dialec- 
tical” flight of fancy? If his diagnosis is correct, why 
is China so concerned about Soviet “collusion” with 
the US “imperialists,” and Moscow about a Sino- 
American détente? And why is there so much appre- 
hension in the West about a possible Sino-Soviet re- 
conciliation? If one adopts Mr. Ezergailis’ logic, such 


a reconciliation would actually lead to “ecumenic 
weakness” replacing (dialectically) the previous pat- 
tern of “strength through schism” in communism, 
and there would be no need to worry, whatever the 
prospects for such a reconciliation might be. 

Instead of an analysis of complex political develop- 
ments, Mr. Ezergailis seems to have adopted here a 
simple Manichean vision of the Children of Darkness 
gaining the upper hand over the Children of Light. 
I happen to believe in the defense of the West and 
resistance to communism, but that does not mean 
that one should overlook the processes and events 
which have occurred in communism or treat it ahis- 
torically as an undifferentiated mass. This kind of 
approach led many observers in the past to a biased 
perception of the Sino-Soviet conflict; and it leads 
Mr. Ezergailis to the denial of its significance, now 
that its existence can be denied no longer. Political 
wisdom, as Aristotle pointed out, consists in the 
ability to make relevant distinctions. The Communists’ 
strength does not derive from their schisms, but most 
often from the weaknesses of their opponents. In this 
respect it is legitimate to have serious apprehensions 
about Western understanding of communism, Western 
policies towards it, and Western political stamina. The 
point is not that schisms strengthen the Communist 
powers, but that the West, through confusion and 
lack of political will, fails to benefit from them. 


But the confusion will only be worse confounded 
if, on top of the existing misconceptions, one has to 
deal with such fantasies as Mr. Ezergailis’ unfounded 
and somewhat inconsistent allegations that it was 
“the myth of ‘crumbling communism’” which “was 
responsible for the kind of US involvement that 
developed in Vietnam,” but that “many who today are 
advocating US withdrawal from Vietnam may, in a 
subconscious and unanalyzed fashion, believe in 
It is difficult enough to 
explain foreign policy in a democratic country with- 


monolithic communism.” 


out the analysts having to undergo psychoanalysis at 
a distance. Whatever the faults of US policy in Viet- 
nam, and whatever the beliefs of those who advocate 
US withdrawal from that country, neither has much 
to do with Mr. Ezergailis’ myths; either “myth” can 
be used to justify either policy. Indeed, it would be 
more logical to argue that it was not “the myth of 
crumbling communism” that led to US involvement 
in Vietnam, but rather Mr. Ezergailis’ opposite myth— 
that of “monolithic communism”—which, as he says 
elsewhere, “led the US to overcommit its resources 
in the cold war” and “caused Western observers and 
statesmen to be unduly nervous and to overreact to 
the Communist challenge.” As a matter of fact, the 
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analytical framework provided by Mr. Ezergailis is 
itself mythopoeic, and US foreign policy cannot be 
logically or factually explained within it. 

The second possible meaning of Mr. Ezergailis’ 
“myth of crumbling communism,” as stated earlier, 
is that which postulates the decline and eventual 
collapse of Communist regimes. There are, of course, 
some analysts who believe in this thesis, but that does 
not amount to the existence of a myth. In the discus- 
sion on the future of the Soviet regime in this journal 
(reproduced in Dilemmas of Change in Soviet Politics, 
edited by Zbigniew Brzezinski, New York, Columbia 


University Press, 1969), the “collapse thesis” of 
Michel Garder found few supporters. A similar dis- 
cussion in Survey (Summer and Autumn issues, 1969) 
reflected no less cautious attitudes among the Western 
analysts who took part in it. The only exception was 
the essay “Will the USSR Survive until 1984?,” by 
Andrei Amalrik, but this was a view which came from 
the East, not the West. 

There is, indeed, something about communism that 
fosters myth-making. This is also true about those 
who set out to dispel the myths and end up by creating 
new ones, as Mr. Ezergailis does. 


IN REPLY 


Andrew Ezergailis 


n writing the essay which initiated this symposium, 
my purpose was not to tell the final truth about com- 
munism. I had no intention of warning the West about 
communism, as Mr. Griffitth assumes. My intention 
was rather—as Mr. Tatu put it—“to poke holes in... 
rivals’ theories.” In other words, the essay was simply 
negative in purpose. 

The question of whether or not my argument has 
any validity rests on the simple question: When did 
monolithic communism exist? There is a general and 
a selective usage of the term “monolithic.” When it 
is used selectively, it may signify that there was ideo- 
logical agreement among a great variety of Commu- 
nists—or, as Mr. Mehnert would call it, monodoxy. Or, 
in another selective sense, the word may be used as a 
synonym for centralism. But the general usage of the 
term is one in which these distinctions are not made— 
that is, the ideological and organizational aspects are 
not separated. I simply do not see that communism has 
ever been monolithic either in any of selective senses 
of the term or in the general sense. To say, as some 
of the commentators did, that communism is mono- 
lithic in some senses but crumbling in others is simply 
to say that it is not monolithic. 

What does this have to do with crumbling commu- 
nism? The amazing fact about current opinion-making 
on communism is that the ghost of monolithic com- 
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munism is resurrected every time a new book comes 
out describing communism as crumbling. Mr. Morris’ 
work, [nternational Communism and American Policy, 
is a case in point. Some of the other participants in 
the symposium have also published books about which 
this generalization can be made. I argued in my essay 
that the proponents of the crumbling-communism 
thesis set up a straw man in assuming that monolithic 
communism ever existed. Those who talked about 
communism as monolithic fabricated a false abstrac- 
tion, and those who have jumped on the bandwagon of 
crumbling communism have compounded the error. 

The process that has been described as disintegrat- 
ing or crumbling communism has in reality encom- 
passed two processes that have nothing in common. 
One has involved the expansion and stabilization of 
communism, as in China, Albania, and perhaps Yugo- 
slavia; and the other has been the emergence of move- 
ments of protest against communism, as in Hungary in 
1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

A number of the commentators assailed me for 
making a wrong causal connection between the belief 
in crumbling communism and American involvement 
in Vietnam. I have no quarrel with Mr. Treadgold 
about the real causes of the American involvement, 
but I am sure he is aware of the theory currently being 
advanced in both scholarly and journalistic circles 


that American policy-makers obsessed with monolithic 
communism were to blame. Mr. Morris’ book may be 
cited as one example. What I am contending is that 
if either of the two myths about communism has been 
responsible for the kind of involvement we have in 
Vietnam, it is the myth of crumbling communism. 
For every believer in monolithic communism in the 
cabinets of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, one 
could easily name five believers in crumbling com- 
munism. 

In offering the observation that communism in 
China might very well become stronger as a con- 
sequence of the turmoil of the Cultural Revolution, I 
simply wanted to dramatize the difficulty of making 
predictions about communism—a point to which Mr. 
Seton-Watson alluded with real understanding. The 
number of informed observers who since 1917 have 
predicted the imminent fall of the Soviet regime has 
perhaps run by now into the thousands. They have in 
most cases been clear-headed men, and each has 
erounded his prediction in what he thought were ob- 
jective observations about the Soviet order. Among 
those who have seen their predictions proven wrong 
have been the top officials of the German Foreign 
Office in 1918-19 and again in 1941, and almost the 
whole Western press corps during the Civil War 
period. If Mr. Griffith wants to find a really meaning- 
ful historical analogy, he should point to the schisma- 
tism in the Protestant movement. The splintering of 
the core of Protestantism did not prevent it from 
flourishing. 


Mr. Szamuely was perhaps the most exasperated 
of the respondents. If I understand him correctly, he 
would like to see developments in Eastern Europe 
analyzed solely in terms of the exercise of power 
politics by the Soviet state. I have a great deal of re- 
spect for that kind of argument, but I do not think that 
such a theory accounts for the uniqueness of the 
Soviet state. The problem we face in dealing with the 
Soviet state and its empire in Eastern Europe is to 
account for the historical novelty of the situation. 

If I were to rewrite my essay, I would delete the 
sentence about Isaac Deutscher. Not that I was neces- 
sarily wrong, but I do not know enough about 
Deutscher’s personal life to defend my point. I would 
also clarify my statement about “Sunday Communists.” 
I agree with Mr. Treadgold that comparisons between 
communism and religion should be drawn very care- 
fully, if at all. I would still contend, however, that one 
cannot be a Sunday Communist (though one can, of 
course, be a careerist—this is, indeed, an old story 
about Communist party members). What I mean to 
say is that a Communist’s loss of faith cannot be par- 
tial. A Christian can take a lifetime to lose his faith 
altogether; he may lose it once and then get it back 
again. For a Communist it may take a matter of years, 
but once he loses his faith, I would maintain that the 
loss is total and permanent. If Mr. Treadgold knows of 
anyone who has renounced communism part-way, I 
would like to hear about it. The kind of person he 
has in mind, I think, could only be someone who never 
pursued communism as a vocation. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Et Resurrexerunt: 


How Writers Rise from the Dead 


By Hugh McLean 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following article consti- 
tutes an enlarged and updated version of a study 
that first appeared in the May-June 1963 issue of 
this journal. Since many of our present-day readers 
may be expected not to have read it, we have asked 
Mr. McLean to provide us with a new version, 
combining the most important data from the earlier 
article with the most recent examples of literary 


rehabilitation in the USSR. 


f all the savage features of Stalin’s rule, 
one of the most terrible was the institution that 
George Orwell aptly labeled the “memory hole”— 
the practice of officially obliterating human beings 
and their works not only from life, but from re- 
corded history, the collective memory of society.* 
To undertake to erase people’s names from history, 
to decree, as it were, that they never existed at 
all—such a proceeding seems to take us out of the 


Mr. McLean is Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures at the University of California (Berke- 
ley) and editor, with Walter Vickery, of The Year 
of Protest, 1956 (New York, Vintage Publishers, 
1961). 
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world of human reality altogether, into the realm 
of the supernatural. It is as if the implacable 
tyrant, not content with defaming, banishing, or 
executing, finally arrogated to himself divine 
powers. Like Milton’s Almighty, he sought to 
strip those who offended him of their very identity 
and historical reality: 


. . of their names in Heavenly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted and rased 
By their rebellion from the Books of Life. 


Fortunately, while nations may temporarily be 
caught up in the private pathology of their leaders, 
they do seem to possess a kind of latent balancing 
mechanism which eventually asserts itself and 
brings about a turn back toward “health,” a rever- 
sion to something approaching common sense and 
normality. Although, of course, it had other, more 
immediate political causes, Khrushchev’s destalini- 
zation campaign may be regarded as something of 
this sort, an indication of the recovery of Soviet 
society—perhaps only partial—from Stalin’s mental 
illness. 


*T would like to express gratitude to Patricia Blake, Gleb 


Struve, and Arkady Belinkov for providing information and 
suggesting improvements in this article. 


One of the most notable indications of this 
return to normality has been the “rehabilitation,” 
usually posthumous, alas, of many of Stalin’s vic- 
tims. Not only have the gates of the labor camps 
been flung open and many long immured wretches 
allowed to emerge into the “land where man so 
freely breathes,” but a great many of those who 
perished have been posthumously cleansed of blem- 
ish and restored to moral citizenship. Most of the 
vast number of administrative sentences meted out 
by the secret police in Stalin’s day have been 
officially annulled, declared “inconsonant with 
socialist legality.” Furthermore, the “memory hole” 
itself seems to have been virtually abolished. It is 
now possible to mention in print (though not neces- 
sarily favorably) almost any name at all, no matter 
how fearful the curse it once bore—even some, like 
Lev Kamenevy and Nikolai Bukharin, who have by 
no means been “rehabilitated.” 

This “operation resurrection” has been partic- 
ularly spectacular in the sphere of literature. Large 
numbers of writers, critics, and scholars incar- 
cerated or killed in Stalin’s time have been restored 
to literary life. The ban has also been lifted from 
the work of many others who did not themselves 
suffer physical persecution. Collectively, these re- 
habilitations undoubtedly constitute, in artistic and 
intellectual importance, a more significant cultural 
“thaw” than most of the original “thaw” literature 
produced by living writers. 


The Abjured 


The theory and practice of post-Stalinist resur- 
rection can best be understood in terms of the 
various categories of Stalinist oblivion to which 
it is counterposed. For under Stalin oblivion was 
not imposed equally and indiscriminately upon all 
offenders but was rather assigned in varying de- 
grees to different classes of undesirables. The 
Stalinist memory hole led to three different “cir- 
cles” in historical limbo, with certain minor grada- 
tions marked out within each circle. (Of course, 
these circles and others were inhabited by a great 
variety of people, but here only their literary popu- 
lation is considered. ) 

In the first or outer circle sat the Abjured, a 
rather large group of writers from various periods 
whose works and ideals were considered sufficiently 
alien and immoral to be injurious to the tender 
minds of Soviet youth and disruptive to the tran- 
quility of Soviet society. These unfortunates were 


branded with such derogatory labels as “reaction- 
ary,” “anti-popular,” “decadent,” “mystical,” “ob- 
scurantist,” and the like. They included many 
types—people who in prerevolutionary times had 
expressed ° antirevolutionary or specifically anti- 
Bolshevik convictions, people in whose system of 
beliefs religion played too vital and central a role; 
people who seemed “Bohemian” or advocated any- 
thing resembling “art for art’s sake,” and so forth. 
Such people and their works were “discommended” 
—not exactly forbidden, but not recommended and 
not disseminated. It was permissible to mention 
their names provided one included the necessary 
disclaimers. But they had to be decisively abjured. 

This first circle had a large historical sweep, 
reaching back into the 19th century to include 
such figures as Dostoevsky, Grigoriev, Leskov, and 
Leontiev, whose works, if published at all in the 
Stalinist period, came out only in carefully “se- 
lected” editions with safely orthodox introductions 
designed to warn the faithful against any errors 
they might unwittingly absorb. The range of ab- 
juration for the early 20th century became broader 
still, taking in practically the whole Decadent and 
Symbolist generations, in other words, almost the 
whole of Russian literature between 1895 and 
1917, with the exception of the “realist” school. 
Among the Symbolists, Briusov and Blok were also 
partially excepted—Briusov because he had the 
wisdom to become a Communist after 1917, and 
Blok because he was too “big” to be wasted and 
more could be forgiven him. And in his own odd 
way, he had welcomed the Revolution. 


Besides these repudiated figures from the past, 
the Abjured also included a few alien bodies who 
lived on into the Soviet period but never became in 
any sense “Soviet,” never accommodated them- 
selves to Soviet demands on literature. They went 
their own way, at the most occasionally writing 
something “correct” in order to appease the author- 
ities, but essentially remaining themselves. Boris 
Pasternak was one of them, also Anna Akhmatova, 
Mikhail Zoshchenko, Mikhail Bulgakov, and some 
older figures like Fiodor Sologub, Maksimilian 
Voloshin, Mikhail Kuzmin, and Andrei Bely. De- 
spite their nonconformism, these abjured writers 
of the Soviet period, unlike some of their col- 
leagues, were never subjected to police persecu- 
tion. They were condemned to silence for long 
periods and frequently attacked verbally in the 
strongest terms, but they remained “extant”; and 
their names never became so taboo that they could 
not be mentioned in print. 
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The Accursed 


The second circle of the Stalinist limbo belonged 
to the Accursed. To be relegated to this degree of 
outer darkness one must not only have professed 
an alien ideology. There had to be some fairly open 
act of defiance, even if a passive one—a refusal to 
bend the knee to the Communist idols. One had to 
be not just a heretic but a rebel. For such crimes 
offenders were marked with the Curse, which car- 
ried with it a variety of unpleasant experiences in 
this world, often including elimination from it, 
and total erasure from the pages of history as well. 
One became an “unperson” who had never existed. 

Among the Accursed were such people as Boris 
Pilniak, Isaak Babel, Yevgeni Zamiatin, and Yuri 
Olesha, all of them once leading lights in Soviet 
prose fiction. Pilniak’s guilt lay in his heretical 
interpretation of the Revolution as a wild, “ele- 
mental” mass upheaval which had at least tem- 
porarily restored Russia to the peasant primitivism 
of pre-Petrine times. Though more or less tolerated, 
with scoldings, in the 1920’s, such a heresy became 
unspeakable in Stalin’s day. Furthermore, Pilniak 
had made the dangerously frank admission that he 
was “far less interested in the fate of the Russian 
Communist Party than in the fate of Russia.” * 
Hard-pressed by the authorities from the late 1920’s 
on, he was finally arrested and “obliterated” around 
1937. 

Isaak Babel similarly tended toward the “ele- 
mental” heresy in his view of the Revolution. In- 
quisitive and fearless, with an artistic talent far 
greater than Pilniak’s, he was also slyer, more 
“hidden,” more ambiguous; it would be hard to 
deduce an ideology from Babel’s work, and he 
certainly never made such obviously self-incriminat- 
ing statements as Pilniak’s. Nevertheless, after 
publishing less and less in the 1930’s, he “disap- 
peared” in 1939. Perhaps other factors also con- 
tributed to his fate: Ilia Ehrenburg mentions that 
he was a friend of the wife of NKVD chief Yezhov, 
a connection which may have ultimately contrib- 
uted to his downfall.” 

Another victim of the Curse was Yevgeni Zamia- 
tin. Author of the famous “counterrevolutionary” 


novel We (never published in the USSR), he had 


1 Quoted from Istoriia russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1958, p. 57; originally in Pisateli ob iskusstve i o sebe, 
Beycowlepinered, 1924. 

21. Ehrenburg, “Liudy, gody, zhizn,” Novyi mir (M 
No. 5, 1962, p. 152. Bi Beat Sk oe 
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made “un-Soviet” statements even more forthright 
than Pilniak’s. Even in the early 1920’s, which seem 
so tolerant by Stalinist standards, Zamiatin dis- 
cerned a fateful tendency toward rigid dogmatism 
in Russian intellectual life and prophesied its bane- 
ful effects: 


I am afraid we will have no real literature until we cure 
ourselves of this strange new Catholicism which is no less 
afraid than the old one of the slightest heretical word. 
And if this illness is incurable, I am afraid that the only 
future of Russian literature is its past.® 


At first Zamiatin managed to maintain his inde- 
pendence, but once RAPP (the Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers) began to tighten the ideo- 
logical screws in the late 1920’s, he found it im- 
possible to publish. He finally got permission to 
emigrate, and lived in Paris until his death in 1937. 
While he was thus uniquely fortunate compared to 
those of the Accursed caught in the terror, he was 
nevertheless consigned to oblivion as a writer. 

Yuri Olesha was another interesting and promis- 
ing Soviet novelist of the 1920’s. His heresy, though 
he hedged it with ambiguity and self-deprecation, 
was a grave one. He raised the basic question 
whether the human personality could find adequate 
fulfillment in striving for the collective goals of 
communism, or whether, on the contrary, the Com- 
munist system constricted and “mechanized” it, 
stifling the feelings which once “constituted the 
soul of man”—“compassion, tenderness, pride, zeal, 
and love.” Posing as an unreconstructed old-style 
intellectual, Olesha debated this and other difficult 
questions for several years, ostensibly putting the 
blame on himself for being out of step with the 
age. But the issues he raised were too grave and 
his expression of them too poignant to be tolerated 
very long in the Stalinist era. For some reason. his 
fate was milder than Pilniak’s or Babel’s; though he 
virtually ceased to be published or mentioned after 
1938, he was never arrested. He was, however, 
reduced to poverty and, according to reports, be- 
came a hopeless alcoholic. In the post-Stalin era 
he produced nothing of interest except some frag- 
mentary notebooks.* 

Russian poetry perhaps suffered even more griev- 
ously than prose at the hands of Stalin’s profes- 
sional obliterators. The years 1921 to 1930 wit- 


8 Zamiatin, “Ia boius,’ Dom iskusstv (Petrograd), No. I, 
1921; quoted from Zamiatin, Litsa, New York, 1955, pp. 189-90. 

* Published in part in Izbrannoe, Moscow, 1965, and more 
fully under the title Ni dnia bez strochki, Moscow, 1956. 


nessed the tragic extinction of many irreplaceable 
talents: Gumiliov (by execution), Blok and 
Khlebnikov (by premature death), Yesenin and 
Maiakovsky (by suicide). But in the 1930's the 
state assumed a more active role in the annihilation 
of Russian poetry. The unspeakable treatment of 
Osip Mandelshtam—hounded, arrested, exiled, re- 
arrested, driven insane, and finally left to die on a 
garbage heap in Vladivostok—stands out as one 
of the most atrocious crimes of the Stalin era. But 
there were many more. A whole school of “peasant” 
poets—i.e., poets of peasant origin who drew their 
inspiration from rural experience and folk-cultural 
traditions—was “liquidated” in the early 1930's 
along with their supposed social base, the kulaks. 
Three of the most talented among them were 
Nikolai Kliuev, arrested and banished to Siberia, 
where he died of a heart attack in 1937; and Sergei 
Klychkoy (1889-1940) and Piotr Oreshin (1887- 
1943), both of whom apparently died as slave 
laborers in concentration camps. 

Other poets among the Accursed included Bene- 
dikt Livschitz (1886-1939), one of the early Futur- 
ists, who had been a comrade-in-arms of Khleb- 
nikov, the Burliuks, and Maiakovsky in their pre- 
revolutionary battles with the philistines. He con- 
tinued to publish original poetry in the 1920’s* 
but in the 1930’s, like Pasternak and many others, 
had to resort to translating; he also published an 
interesting book of memoirs.° Abstention from orig- 
inal poetry did not, however, save Livschitz from 
arrest and erasure. A similar fate befell Blok’s 
friend Wilhelm Sorgenfrei (1882-1938), mainly 
known as a translator from French and German, 
but author of one published volume of original 
verse, Holy Saturday; as the distinguished literary 
historian Ivanov-Razumnik has pointed out, just 
having a foreign name was enough to bring about 
arrest and imprisonment for “espionage” in the 
Yezhov era.* 

Another victim was Nikolai Zabolotsky, one of 
the most original and interesting poets to emerge 
in the late 1920’s. After 1930 Zabolotsky tried to 
modify his surrealist style in the direction of “so- 
cialist realism” and to provide his work with accept- 
able ideological content, but his efforts were for 


5]z topi blat, Petrograd, 1922; Patmos, Leningrad, 1926; 
Krontonskii polden, Leningrad, 1928. 

6 Polutoraglazyi strelets, Leningrad, 1933. 

7 Strastnaia subbota, Petrograd, 1922. 

8R. V. Ivanov-Razumnik, Tiurmy i ssylki, New York, 1953, 
p. 341. 


naught. Arrested in 1937, he was among the few 
who did not perish in the camps; however, his 
talent never recovered its erstwhile brilliance, and 
in the postwar era he, too, took refuge in translat- 
ing. 


The Damned 


Finally, the innermost circle of the Stalinist 
limbo was occupied by the Damned. The Damned 
were by no means exponents of an alien ideology. 
On the contrary, they were numbered among the 
true believers—they were Communists. But de- 
spite superhuman efforts to obey the all-wise party, 
they nevertheless fell by the wayside and were 
swept into the memory hole. 


Although all were alike in their basic Communist 
ideology, the literary Damned were a rather hetero- 
geneous lot. Among them were Aleksandr Voronsky 
and Viacheslav Polonsky, “liberal” editors and crit- 
ics of the 1920’s who had advocated a literary policy 
of relative ideological tolerance. During the screw- 
tightening RAPP period, both were deprived of 
their editorial positions and made to recant their 
errors; Polonsky died a natural death in 1932, while 
Voronsky was “erased” in 1937 (he died, presum- 
ably in a camp, in 1943). Another “libeyal” Com- 
munist was the critic Abram Lezhnev, who had 
fought the RAPP-ites on literary policy, insisting 
that sincerity and artistic quality were more im- 
portant than ideological correctness; he, too, dis- 
appeared in the purges. 

Curiously enough, the most rabid enemies of 
these “liberal’» Communists also found their way 
into the circle of the Damned. These were the orig- 
inal RAPP-ites, the militant advocates of prole- 
tarian “hegemony” in literature, who were known 
as the “left” RAPP or “RAPP opposition” after 
1925. Among them were two literary critics of some 
note, G. Lelevich (1901-45) and Georgi Gorbachov 
(1897-1942), who were purged in the early 1930's, 
probably not so much for their literary views as for 
their association with the Left Opposition in the 
party. They were among the earliest candidates for 
the memory hole: the “L” volume of the Literary 
Encyclopedia, published in 1932, does not mention 
Lelevich. 

By a further irony, several of the “orthodox” 
RAPP.-ites, who triumphed over the “Left” in 1925 
and from 1928 to 1932 were permitted to ride herd 
over the whole territory of Soviet literature, were 
cut down in their turn after 1932 and eventually 
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arrested and packed off to the Circle of the Damned. 
One of them was the mighty Leopold Averbakh, 
chief of RAPP and at one time virtual dictator of 
Soviet literature. Others were the RAPP secretary, 
Vladimir Kirshon, also a dramatist of some talent; 
the poet Dmitri Maznin; and the critic Aleksei 
Selivanovsky. They all vanished in the late 1930's. 
Their crime was hardly ideological: it was rather 
that they had once constituted an independent 
center of power, somewhat outside the party hier- 
archy, and had made some attempt to defy the Cen- 
tral Committee’s liquidation of RAPP in 1932. 
Averbakh also had the misfortune to be the brother- 
in-law of Genrikh Yagoda, the GPU chief deposed 
in 1936 and publicly tried and shot in 1938. 

The Damned also included many representatives 
of the interesting postrevolutionary literary faction 
headed by Valerian Pereverzev, possibly the most 
original (besides Plekhanov) of the Russian intel- 
lectuals who tried systematically to apply the ideas 
of Marx to the study of literature. Pereverzev had 
distinguished credentials as a revolutionary, though 
unfortunately as a Menshevik rather than a Bolshe- 
vik. Nevertheless he had many Communists among 
his followers, and for several years after the Revo- 
lution he was revered as a vigorous and incisive 
spokesman for the official creed as it applied to lit- 
erature. Around 1929, he was suddenly found guilty 
of a heresy called “vulgar sociologism” and was 
subjected to a two-year campaign of denunciation 
by the RAPP.-ites and the press.° Eventually he was 
arrested (1938), but managed to survive his years 
in prison. Most of his colleagues also survived, but 
the movement as such was obliterated. 

Aside from the above more or less categorizable 
literary factions, the Damned also included many 
individuals whose persecution seems particularly 
ironic. One was Mikhail Koltsov, a talented writer, 
an editor of Pravda, and a loyal Stalinist, who was 
nonetheless arrested and “erased” upon his return 
from a journalistic assignment in Spain. Another 
was Viktor Kin, author of the popular Civil War 
novel On the Other Side (1928) and later TASS 
correspondent in Italy and France, who disappeared 
from life and history in 1937. 

Other victims—all loyal revolutionaries who had 
gained prominence variously as novelists, short 
story writers, or dramatists—included: Artiom 
Vesioly (1899-1939), Ivan Kataev (1902-1939), 


9 Literaturnaia entsiklopedia, Vol. VIII, 1932, printed an ex- 
tensive bibliography listing the works of Pereverzev and his 
followers, as well as the published attacks against them. 


Aleksandr Tarasov-Rodionoy (1885-1938), and 
Sergei Tretiakov (1892-1939). Notable among the 
fallen Communists was the great theater director, 
Vsevolod Meierhold, first humiliated and then 
“erased” in the late 1930’s. Finally, several of the 
most prominent “proletarian” poets, once held up as 
examples of that “celestial fire” of talent which had 
lain smoldering in the prerevolutionary working 
class, were also eliminated, including: Aleksei 
Gastev (1882-1941), Mikhail Gerasimov (1889- 
1939), Vladimir Kirillov (1890-1943), and Vasily 
Kniazev (1887-1937). No less vulnerable were a 
number of Komsomol and RAPP poets, most not- 
ably Pavel Vasiliev (1910-37) and Boris Kornilov 
(1907-38). The list goes on and on, serving to show 
that loyalty to the cause, working-class origin, a 
revolutionary past, or a partbilet carried no guaran- 
tee of survival in the years of terror. 


The Post-Stalin Setting 


One of the curious contradictions of Stalinism 
was its inability to face the consequences of its own 
acts. It was obvious that with such a large number 
of its writers and critics officially reduced to non- 
being, the history of Soviet literature had come to 
an end—or more correctly, the history limped on, 
but it was impossible to write about it. No matter 
how sycophantically willing the scholar, it seemed 
impossible—and also dangerous—to undertake a 
job of falsification and distortion of such magnitude 
as to write, during Stalin’s lifetime, an official his- 
tory of Soviet literature. It is a striking fact that 
not a single solid work on the subject appeared in 
Russia between the last edition of Gorbachov’s 
Contemporary Russian Literature (1931) *° and the 
first post-Stalin attempt at “sketches” (sketchy they 
were, to be sure) for a history of Soviet Russian 
literature.* In the postwar period the only widely 
available source on Soviet Russian literature was 
an official textbook by Professor L. Timofeey, 
endlessly reprinted for school use.*? But Timofeev’s 
book made no pretense at being a history or even 
presenting its material historically; it simply filled 


10G. Gorbachov, Sovremennaia russkaia literatura, Lenin- 
grad, 1931. 

11 Ocherki istorii russkoi sovetskoi literatury, Vol. I, Mos- 
cow, 1954. See Gleb Struve, “Dead Souls and Living Reputa- 
tions: Reassessing the Past of Soviet Literature,” Soviet Survey 
(London), January-March 1958, pp. 12-13. 

12. Timofeev, Sovremennaia literatura, Moscow, 1946; later 
editions have the title Russkaia sovetskaia literatura. 


up its space with two gigantic chapters on the safely 
dead and officially canonized patron saints of Soviet 
literature, Gorky and Maiakovsky, with shorter 
chapters on some lesser—but officially certified— 
literary luminaries like A. N. Tolstoi, Fadeev, and 
Sholokhoy. Hardly worth mention is a 1943 work 
produced by Tolstoi himself—a very un-historical 
“history” of Soviet literature which was originally 
given as a speech celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the Revolution, and which carefully avoided men- 
tioning any forbidden names.** 


With Stalin’s death the process of restoration 
of history could begin, and with it the resurrection 
of the nameless. The “sketches” mentioned above 
were among the first signs of “thaw” in the histori- 
ography of Soviet literature. Though still wholly 
Stalinist in doctrine, their very existence was a sign 
of change: at least they essayed a historical view 
of the literary past. But no resurrections were as yet 
attempted, and none of the Accursed or the Damned 
were mentioned. 


It was, of course, the celebrated 20th Party Con- 
gress of 1956 and the even more celebrated “secret 
speech” by Khrushchev which really gave impetus 
to the process of resurrection. This speech knocked 
out some of the main, weight-bearing pillars from 
under the old Stalinist structure: without specifying 
clearly just what the limits of official “revision” 
would be, it raised the question whether there need 
be any limits at all. As Dostoevsky said, if there is 
no God, then all is permitted; if you can criticize 
Stalin, you can criticize anything. Dogma became 
mere hypothesis. Thus the whole rigid structure was 
loosened up, and there was no way of knowing just 
where it would sag further. How far would Khrush- 
chev and his cohorts push matters, or allow them to 
be pushed? 


Insofar as literature is concerned, the answer to 
this question has emerged piecemeal. Since 1956, 
the Soviet literary world has been pretty clearly 
divided into two camps—liberals and conservatives 
—which have continuously engaged in more or less 
open warfare. The party leaders have periodically 
endorsed one position or the other, veering back 
and forth with the winds of political expediency. To 
be sure, in their basic spiritual affinities, the bosses 
are much closer to the conservatives. The essential 
conservative position is the dogma of “art for the 


13 A. N. Tolstoi, Chetvert veka sovetskoi literatury; doklad na 
iubileinoi sessii Akademii Nauk SSSR 18 noiabria 1942 goda, 
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party’s sake”: the function of literature is to en- 
gineer Soviet souls according to party specifications, 
to preach the party’s sermon and then preach it 
again. Such an attitude could hardly help finding 
favor in the eyes of the party’s gods. 

Nevertheless, at times the leaders have sided with 
the Liberals. For one thing, the bosses may have 
been dimly aware that the conservative sermon, cor- 
rect as it might be, was falling on deaf ears. The 
supply of real literary talent was sparse indeed in 
the conservative camp; and besides, people had 
heard the sermon before and were sick of it. If 
Soviet literature was to be an effective instru- 
ment of party propaganda, it needed to draw upon 
the real resources of talent in the country; and 
these, alas, were almost all on the other side. 

But most of all, the post-Stalin leaders, and 
Khrushchev in particular, understood very well that 
“destalinization” was an enormously potent politi- 
cal force—dangerous, no doubt, but usable. It might 
help to solve some pressing social and economic 
problems, and it also might be effectively turned 
against one’s own political enemies within the party. 
Literature was one of its instrumentalities. It now 
seems clear that Khrushchev’s imprimatur for the 
publication in 1962 of Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich, as of Yevtushenko’s 
“The Heirs of Stalin,” was an effort to discredit 
his enemies and enlist support in his embittered 
struggle with the Kozlov faction in the Central 
Committee.** 

On the other hand, Khrushchev was always 
deeply uneasy about where destalinization in gen- 
eral, and “liberal” literary and artistic trends in 
particular, might lead; and indeed the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 had given him good reason‘to be 
fearful. As Khrushchev saw it, loosen the reins, 
and people, especially intellectuals, start galloping 
off in the direction of all sorts of heresies, whether 
“bourgeois” democracy or “real” Marxism or reli- 
gion. So he was ever prepared to call on his con- 
servative friends to clean up the mess.*° 

Khrushchev’s successors have tended to follow 
the same oscillating pattern, except that in recent 


14 For a detailed treatment of this subject, see Priscilla John- 
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Literature,” in Alexander Dallin and Alan F. Westin, Eds., 
Politics in the Soviet Union, New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1966; and “This is the Winter of Moscow’s Dissent,” 
New York Times Magazine, March 24, 1968. 
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years the impetus toward liberalization has been 
severely circumscribed. The liberals have been 
permitted to function—at least until very re- 
cently—but the party has made it increasingly clear 
that it favors such conservative stalwarts as N. 
Kochetov, whose recent novel, What Is It You 
Want?, goes farther than any other literary work 
in rehabilitating Stalin and his system.**® The 
strength of the liberals has also been severely cur- 
tailed by the crackdown on radical “underground” 
writers and the trials of Siniavsky, Daniel, Ginz- 
burg, et al., as well as by the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. As all of these developments have 
shown, “revisionism” rouses enormous fears in the 
pudgy breasts of the bureaucrats, and the tempta- 
tion to resort to repressive measures is correspond- 
ingly great. 

As might be expected, the resurrection of the 
literary dead has tended to speed up or slow down 
in pace with the whole process of destalinization— 
or more recently “restalinization.” The liberals, 
of course, have been the chief agents of resurrection. 
The revived literary ghosts have represented valu- 
able allies for them, demonstrating that Soviet 
literature once offered other alternatives than the 
official stereotypes—often alternatives of great ar- 
tistic power and vitality. The liberals have felt that 
the works of these ghosts, if once again propagated, 
would be a broadening and enriching influence on 
Soviet literary life. Furthermore, many of the lib- 
erals have been bound to these ghosts by ties of 
literary admiration, and often personal acquaint- 
ance and affection as well. Thus the work of resur- 
rection frequently has been a labor of love, the 
bringing back to life (at least literary life) of an 
admired colleague. 

On the other hand, even the conservatives have 
been obliged to take some part in the process of 
resurrection. The Gorky Institute of World Litera- 
ture has since 1956 produced two compendious 
histories of Soviet Russian literature. The first, in 
three massive volumes, appeared between 1958 and 
1961; an even more bulky edition, in four volumes, 
is now in progress. Both these works are clearly 
“conservative” in spirit and dwell as little as pos- 
sible on the evils of the “cult of personality.” They 
may be “bad” history—biased, tendentious, patron- 
izing, dull, and even dishonest; but at least they are 
histories. Practically all the erased names have 
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been inked in again; the nameless ghosts can be 
identified.*’ 


Rescues from the Outer Circle 


In general, the manner, speed and quality of 
resurrection in the post-Stalin era have depended 
on the circle of limbo in which the given ghost 
sat under Stalin. 

The Abjured have fared rather well, although 
not uniformly. By and large, the earlier and “big- 
ger” the writer, the better he has been treated. 
Practically all the 19th-century writers, especially if 
they could be labeled “realists,” have been claimed 
once again as part of the national heritage. To 
show the contrast with Stalinist times: in 1948 
A.S. Dolinin, a distinguished Dostoevsky scholar, 
was compelled to abjure Dostoevsky publicly and 
to promise that henceforth he would study only 
approved revolutionary democrats like Dobroliu- 
bov'*; eight years later, in 1956, Dolinin was se- 
lected as one of the editors of a 10-volume edition 
of Dostoevsky, the first “complete” edition (exclud- 
ing only the Diary of a Writer) to be published 
since the late 1920’s.’° Similarly, an 11-volume 
edition of Leskov was put out in 1956-58—also not 
quite complete, but containing several works not 
reprinted since the Revolution.” A volume of Apol- 
lon Grigoriev’s poetry has been published, and more 
recently a volume of his criticism.”* The latter in 
particular seems to signify a new pluralism and 
relativism in Soviet literary thinking. Grigoriev 
vigorously dissented from the approved doctrines 
of Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov & Co., but it is now 
acknowledged that his criticism, however mistaken 
in its general principles, may offer revealing in- 
sights. 

Among the Symbolists, the resuscitation process 
has worked more unevenly. Briusov and Blok had 
always been permitted, with “risky” spots kept to 
a minimum; now much more extensive editions of 
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both have become possible.*? Innokenti Annensky 
has been reprinted.” Even Vladimir Soloviov, the 
Symbolists’ spiritual forefather, hitherto a forbid- 
den figure in the USSR, has made a modest come- 
back with a few poems in anthologies, and a whole 
volume of his poetry has been announced by the 
“Poet’s Library” series.** Similarly, Andrei Bely 
has reappeared on the Soviet book market with a 
large volume of verse in the same series, though 
his novels and memoirs remain under the ban. *° 
On the other hand, many of the Symbolist genera- 
tion are still abjured. The émigrés Merezhkovsky, 
Gippius, and Viacheslav Ivanov are still blacked 
out, although a whole volume of Balmont—the most 
vacuous and therefore innocuous of the Symbolist 
émigrés—has at last appeared in the Poet’s Li- 
brary.”° The “inner émigré” Fiodor Sologub is still 
considered very dubious; however, a volume of his 
verse has also been announced by the “Poet’s Li- 
brary,” 2’ and his great novel, The Petty Demon, 
has had one obscure provincial reprinting.”* 
Among the post-Symbolist Abjured, Gumiliov 
remains virtually outlawed as an avowedly anti- 
Soviet conspirator, executed by the Cheka in 1921; 
but clandestine (mimeographed) editions of his 
works are said to circulate widely, and a few poems 
have been included in anthologies. Akhmatova, in 
her last years, was finally able to enjoy not only 
tranquility and freedom from objurgation, but even 
a great deal of recognition, both at home and 
abroad. Book-length editions of her poetry were 
published in 1958, 1961, and 1965, *° each one larger 
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than the preceding, and much more of her work 
has appeared in magazines. She was permitted to 
travel to England and Italy to receive honors; and 
on her death in 1966 the obituary notices were re- 
spectful and laudatory (the name of her persecutor, 
Andrei Zhdanoy, was conspicuously avoided) .*° 
Nevertheless, “Requiem,” one of the greatest works 
of Akhmatova’s last years, has not yet been pub- 
lished in the USSR.** 

Zoshchenko, another victim of Zhdanov’s wrath, 
has also been rehabilitated—but quietly, and appar- 
ently without official sponsorship. Since his works 
earlier enjoyed a mass popularity equalled by 
hardly any other Soviet writer, it is possible the pub- 
lishing houses simply sought to reprint them for 
profit, sounding out the reaction in official quarters 
in advance. Between 1956 and 1966 several editions 
of his selected works appeared, but without intro- 
ductions or apologias. Moreover, the choice of works 
for republication was tendentious, emphasizing his 
ideologically more acceptable—and artistically in- 
ferior—work of the 1930’s; and even so, some of the 
texts were abridged and altered. In 1968 there 
finally appeared a substantial two-volume edition 
of Zoshchenko with a respectable, and respectful, 
introduction by Pavel Gromov, himself a very repu- 
table literary scholar. It included several items not 
published since the 1930’s and restored some of 
the passages censored in earlier editions. But Zosh- 
chenko’s last major work, Before Sunrise, the pub- 
lication of which was forcibly broken off in 1943, 
has still not been printed.** 


has been the championship of Akhmatova by the ultra-Stalinist 
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Besides the collections, a number of sympathetic 
and admiring memoirs have been written about 
Zoshchenko. by his literary friends.** (In general, 
the opening up of the memory hole has produced a 
veritable explosion of memoir literature.) Veniamin 
Kaverin has even attempted, against vigorous Sta- 
linist opposition, to rehabilitate the whole group of 
“Serapion Brothers,” to which both he and Zosh- 
chenko belonged in the 1920’s.** 

Of works written “for the drawer” by Abjured 
writers in the Stalin era, the most notable to be pub- 
lished in recent years are the novels of Mikhail 
Bulgakov. Bulgakov was well known in the 1920’s 
as both a dramatist and a writer of fiction, but by 
the end of the 1930’s he was “forgotten”; harassed 
by censorship, he virtually ceased to publish and 
devoted himself to creating works he knew could 
not be published in his, or Stalin’s, lifetime. Fortu- 
nately, the works survived, though Bulgakov him- 
self died in 1940. A quarter of a century later, his 
“excavated” manuscripts, The Master and Marga- 
rita and A Theatrical Novel, became literary sensa- 
tions both in Russia and in the West. Some, but 
unfortunately not all, of Bulgakov’s unpublished 
plays have also seen the light.** 


Rehabilitations of the Accursed 


The Accursed have also fared rather unevenly in 
the process of resurrection. Apparently no clear 
official directive has ever been issued stating what is 
allowed and what is not; the process operates rather 
through a series of test cases. It is as if each ghost 
needed some influential living sponsor to promote 
his or her interests. Undoubtedly the boldest of 
the resurrectionists was Ilia Ehrenburg. Whatever 
his sins of the past (especially his behavior during 
the antisemitic purges of the late 1940’s) he was 
enormously energetic in promoting a series of lit- 
erary revivals. His own memoirs, though far from 
wholly frank or honest, must have been a great eye- 
opener to the young Soviet reader: there is not only 
the attractive picture he paints of life in the Paris 
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Bohéme and his undisguised enthusiasm for many 
“forbidden” modern European artists and poets, but 
also his evocation of the Russian literary past and 
his friendly appraisal of all sorts of taboo-ridden 
figures from Balmont to Babel.*® 

Ehrenburg was clearly the major promoter of the 
revival of Babel, who was a close personal friend 
and who figures prominently in the memoirs. Ehren- 
burg wrote a warm but cautious introduction for 
the edition of Babel’s selected works published in 
1957, only allowing himself a few terse sentences 
on Babel’s demise: “In 1939, on the basis of a false 
denunciation, I. E. Babel was arrested. Unfortu- 
nately, the effort to discover the manuscripts of his 
unpublished works has not been successful. Babel 
died in 1941 at the age of forty-seven.” Ehrenburg 
also remarked on the strange fact that the “young 
generation, which has never even heard the name 
of this great writer, can become acquainted with 
the books which struck us thirty years ago.” ** 
Another “forbidden” friend whose revival Ehren- 
burg has sponsored—apparently against conserva- 
tive resistance—is the émigré poet Marina Tsve- 
taeva, who, after 17 years abroad, returned to the 
USSR in 1939 and committed suicide in 1941.** 

Olesha, too, was “brought back” in the first 
flush of enthusiasm after the 20th Party Congress. 
In the postwar era he had published a few insignifi- 
cant pieces but had not really rejoined Soviet 
literature: for a decade none of his major works was 
reprinted, nor was his name mentioned in articles on 
Soviet literature. But in 1956 a fairly complete col- 
lection of his works was at last brought out, with a 
long introduction exhorting Olesha to break his 
silence and to produce a major work reflecting his 
lifelong experience as a Soviet writer.*® This Olesha 
was unable to do, and he died in 1960, leaving only 
some notebooks. Edited and introduced by Viktor 
Shklovsky, these have been published and favorably 
received.*° 


36 Cf. Ehrenburg, op. cit. 
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On the other hand, certain of the Accursed, 
either lacking influential sponsors or because of 
some inherent quality in their work, still wait vainly 
for full restoration. This applies to both Pilniak 
and Zamiatin. There seems to be no move to re- 
print either of them; and although their names can 
now be mentioned in the large History of Soviet 
Literature, they are disclaimed in strong terms. 

As for the poets, Osip Mandelshtam, though 
officially rehabilitated, is still handled very gingerly. 
Only the safe Conversation on Dante has been is- 
sued in book form, though a whole volume of 
Mandelshtam’s poetry has been promised by the 
Poet’s Library.*t A good many of his lyric poems, 
including some from the “Voronezh notebooks,” 
written in exile, have been published in magazines 
and almanacs. 

Most of the “kulak” poets, except for Yesenin, 
remain virtually banned. A few poems by Klychkov 
have appeared in anthologies, but apparently none 
by Kliuev. A separate volume of Oreshin finally 
appeared in 1968.*? Kliuev thus seems to be the 
most taboo of the lot, and in the extensive literature 
on Yesenin an effort is made to play up to the 
maximum Yesenin’s alleged ideological break with 
his quondam master.** 

Benedikt Livschitz is mentioned in the materials 
on Maiakovsky, and a volume of his translations 
from French has been announced.** Sorgenfrei is 
mentioned only in the literature on Blok, not as an 
original poet. Finally, Zabolotsky is now fully ac- 
cepted, posthumously, as a major Soviet poet, but 
his early “surrealist” verse has been reprinted only 
in doctored versions he produced after the war. *° 


Resurrected Communists 


Less attention has been paid outside of Russia to 
the rehabilitation of the Damned, probably because 
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there were so few major writers among them; but 
as seen from within the USSR, their rehabilitations 
have formed a major part of the whole resurrection 
process. Total as their damnation once was, the 
ghosts of the obliterated Communists have on the 
whole found it easier to emerge from oblivion. The 
reason is obvious. After all, the regime is still 
made up of Communists who believe that literature 
should be used as a means of inculcating Commu- 
nist ideology in the population over which they rule. 
The writings of Communists, even purged ones, are 
the most likely to serve this purpose, provided they 
are not too deviant from today’s party line. 

Therefore those Communist writers who suf- 
fered for purely arbitrary reasons, simply at the 
caprice, the notorious proizvol, of Stalin and the 
NKVD, could be unreservedly revived, even with 
a considerable amount of official fanfare. Mikhail 
Koltsov, for example, was restored fairly quickly to 
full glory in the Soviet pantheon. A three-volume 
edition of his Selected Works appeared in 1957, 
followed two years later by a book-length mono- 
graph which recommended him as a model hero for 
Soviet youth to imitate. To be sure, statements 
about his arrest and imprisonment were extremely 
brief and vague, as in the case of all the returnees 
from limbo. There was no account of the charges 
brought against him, nor of his trial (if there was 
one) or sentence, nor of his years in prisons and 
camps. At the end of the 233-page monograph there 
were two tersely uneasy sentences: “Slandered by 
his enemies, Koltsov was arrested on December 12, 
1938. In 1942 Koltsov was no more.” * Koltsov’s 
fellow journalist, the professional Stalin-flatterer 
David Zaslavsky, was equally elusive in his intro- 
duction to the 1957 edition of Koltsov: “Soon after 
his return from Spain, Koltsov’s literary and politi- 
cal career was tragically broken off. In 1938 he be- 
came the victim of hostile slander. In 1954 he was 
posthumously rehabilitated.” *” 

Of the Damned writers, Artiom Vesioly, Ivan 
Kataev, Viktor Kin, and Vladimir Kirshon have 
been fully rehabilitated. New editions of their works 
have been published,** and various articles and 
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books have treated them as venerable figures in 
Soviet literature. Characteristically, one of the 
early articles on Vesioly began: “By no means every 
contemporary young reader knows the name of 
Artiom Vesioly; but in the middle of the 1920’s and 
1930’s this writer was one of the most popular in our 
literature.” No explanation whatever was offered 
for the surprising ignorance on the part of “every 
contemporary young reader.” The author merely 
proceeded to a survey of Vesioly’s life and works, 
among other things trying to absolve him of one of 
his chief sins, sharing the Pilniakian “elemental” 
heresy in his view of the Revolution. About Vesioly’s 
ultimate fate he was as vague as possible: “It was 
not granted to Artiom Vesioly to realize his dreams 
and plans; his life, full of creative fire and labor, 
was broken off early.” *° 

This was apparently as far as one could go 
in 1957. By 1962 a new formula had appeared, 
approved for use in the new Short Literary Ency- 
clopedia: “In 1937 Vesioly was illegally re- 
pressed (sic: nezakonno repressirovan); posthum- 
ously rehabilitated.” The same phrase (“illegally 
repressed”) is used for Babel and many others.*° 

The “proletarian” poets have also been fully 
rehabilitated, and their works copiously reissued, 
studied and anthologized. Their spiritual mentor, 
however, the critic Aleksandr Bogdanov (1873- 
1928), a one-time philosophical opponent of Lenin, 
has not been republished—he was much too inde- 
pendent for a good Communist. Among others, 
Vsevolod Meierhold has been completely restored 
to grace, and considerable literature about him has 
appeared.”* 

It is natural that the liberals of today have felt 
an affinity for the “liberal” Communist critics and 
editors of yesteryear, like Voronsky and Polonsky. 
Moreover, many surviving writers have remained 
indebted and grateful to the purged liberals for 
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has been approached by writers of encyclopedia articles is 
the literal and unvarying repetition of these phrases in articles 
written by and about different people. There seem to be two 
approved versions: the “short form,” as quoted here, and a 
“long form,” optionally used as a substitute. The latter reads 
as follows: “In connection with the violations of socialist 
legality during the period of the cult of Stalin’s personality, 
[X] was repressed; posthumously rehabilitated.” Cf. Gleb 
Struve, “Dnevnik chitatelia,” Russkaia mysl (Paris), Sept. 
28, 1946; Oct. 5, 1965; Dec. 3, 1966; Aug. 3, 1967; Aug. 
10, 1967. 

51 E.g., see I. Rostotsky, O rezhisserskom tvorchestve V. E. 
Meierholda, Moscow, 1960; Vstrechi s Meierholdom; sbornik 
vospominanit, Moscow, 1967. Also V. E. Meierhold, Stati, 
pisma, rechi, besedy, 2 vols., Moscow, 1968. 
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former assistance or inspiration. The purged have 
therefore had advocates before the bar of history 
who have pushed their rehabilitation. At the same 
time, there has been considerable conservative and 
official resistance to the revival of Damned Com- 
munists, especially if their writings contained theo- 
retical ideas still considered unacceptable. 

This tug-of-war has resulted in mixed treatment 
of the “ghosts”: while they have gotten highly favor- 
able mention in “liberal” memoirs, their ideas have 
been the target of conservative attack, and only a 
limited portion of their work has been published, 
usually with introductions that once again repudiate 
their errors of the past. In the case of Voronsky, for 
instance, two of his unpublished manuscripts of the 
1930’s have been issued, as well as a book of fiction- 
alized memoirs and parts of an unfinished book on 
Gogol.®’ Of his major critical writings of the 1920's, 
however, only one volume of selected essays on 
individual writers has been published, and that with 
a rather condescending introduction by A. G. De- 
mentiev (himself recently purged from the editorial 
board of the liberal organ Novyi mir), warning the 
reader against Voronsky’s heretical “intuitionist” 
theory of literary creation.** Voronsky’s articles 
setting forth this theory are not, of course, included. 

Similarly, only one collection of Polonsky’s 
Critical Writings has appeared,** though his cor- 
respondence with various writers of the 1920’s has 
been extensively published. He has been very favor- 
ably treated in some memoirs, especially in con- 
nection with the 40th anniversary in 1965 of Novyi 
mir, of which he was an early editor.” 

Of the Pereverzevists, Ivan Bespalov has been 
treated much like Voronsky: a volume of his 
critical articles (with a condescending introduction) 
has been issued, consisting in the main of his more 
orthodox pieces, while omitting his earlier, more 
interesting “Pereverzevist” essays.°° One volume 
of Pereverzev himself was reissued in 1965 with a 
preface signed “Author”—a slightly altered version 
of the original preface of 1937. It provides no in- 
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formation about the author, except the most impor- 
tant fact—that he was alive in 1965 and had mirac- 
ulously survived the Stalin age.°’ A second volume 
by Pereverzev on Old Russian literature has been 
announced. 

The old ultra-Left of the 1920’s and early 1930’s 
has not been treated nearly as well as the “liber- 
als.” Only Semion Rodov appears to have survived 
the years of prison and exile.** The others are all 
dead, and even their names remained “hot” for 
some years after the 20th Congress. Illarion Vardin 
(1890-1943), for example, did not rate an entry in 
Volume I of the Short Literary Encyclopedia 
(1962), although his name occurred repeatedly in 
the correspondence of Yesenin, published in the 
same year®’; nor did he appear under his real 
name, Mgeladze, in Volume IV. Lelevich and Gor- 
bachov, though quite prominent figures in their 
day, with many books of criticism and literary his- 
tory to their credit, belonged for a time after 1956 
to that strangest of all classes in the Soviet limbo— 
mentionable but not listable in indexes! At least 
this was the case in the first edition of the three- 
volume History of Soviet Russian Literature. Oddly 
enough the same was true of their old antagonist, 
Leopold Averbakh, the Stalin of Soviet literature in 
the years 1928-32: there was no reference to him 
in the Short Literary Encyclopedia, and he was not 
listed in the index of the History of Soviet Russian 
Literature (first edition), though mentioned in its 
“chronicle” section. More recently, all three of these 
men seem to have been moved up a notch. In the 
new, expanded edition of the History, they are men- 
tioned in the main text and not just in the “chroni- 
cle” at the back; presumably they will also make 
the index (to be published in a future fourth vol- 
ume), since they have begun to appear in other 
bibliographies. But there has been no move to re- 
print their works, and articles about them tend to 
stress their “mistakes”—for instance, the entry for 
Gorbachov in Volume II of the Short Literary En- 
cyclopedia (1964). Among the orthodox RAPP.-ites, 
Averbakh seems to suffer from some special taboo, 
although the intrepid Kaverin is not afraid to char- 
acterize him not entirely unfavorably in his recent 
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memoirs.°° Averbakh’s satellites have fared better, 
and volumes of critical essays by both Kirshon and 
Selivanovsky have been published.** 


The Limits of Change 


Thus the practice of literary resurrection in post- 
Stalin Russia, like so many other aspects of desta- 
linization, is full of contradictions and ambiguities, 
which doubtless stem from the basic ambiguity in 
the position of the present government and its suc- 
cessive leaders. After all, it is not as if there had 
been a genuine change of regime. The same party is 
in power, pursuing largely the same policies; more- 
over, the people who run that party were all of 
them close henchmen of Stalin and thus acces- 
sories to the crimes they were later to denounce, 
including “repressions” of writers. 

It is therefore important to recognize the con- 
tinuity, as well as the change, that has characterized 
the Soviet Union since Stalin’s death. Although 
there have been recurrent cycles of concession and 
repression over the past 17 years, and although (as 
noted earlier) we now seem to be witnessing a very 
drastic regression towards orthodoxy, the succes- 
sive post-Stalin leaderships have been basically 
alike in two respects: they have refrained from 
resorting to the extreme forms of Stalin’s tyranny; 
at the same time, they have insisted on maintaining 
dictatorial controls in every sphere of Soviet life. 
Their fundamental principle has remained con- 
stant: proizvol (arbitrariness) is to be eliminated, 
but not partiinost (party-mindedness). The latter 
emphasis means that reexamination of the past 
must not be carried too far, and that there must be 
no public discussion of questions which Stalin had 
settled to his successors’ satisfaction. Criticism of 
“errors and distortions” (to use the standard Soviet 
euphemism) must not lead to Trotskyization or 
Bukharinization or Menshevization. 

This applies first of all, of course, in the sphere 
of politics. In literature the regime has been willing 
(though less so in recent years) to permit the 
resurrection of writers unjustly persecuted by 
Stalin—provided their ideology is not too deviant. 
The range of tolerance of varied points of view is 
certainly greater than it was, but it is still not very 
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large. Rehabilitation has a long way to go before 
“every contemporary young reader” can really see 
what Russian literature was like forty, fifty and 
sixty years ago. The ghosts may walk again, but 
they are not allowed to disturb the basic status 
quo, the party line in literature, which insists on 
confining creative talent to the expression of 
partiinost and socialist realism. 

In the fourteen years that have passed since the 
20th Congress, the resurrections of purged writers, 
like other aspects of Soviet literary politics, have 
fluctuated back and forth along with “conservative” 
and “liberal” swings of the political pendulum. 
But the degrees of resurrection seem to have be- 


come fairly solidly fixed as outlined here: resur- 
rection with full honors, republication of works and 
issuance of laudatory monographs; resurrection 
with “selected” republication and, on the whole, 
laudatory comment; restoration of the right to be 
listed in encyclopedias and credited with some 
positive contributions, but without republication 
of works and with a good deal of negative comment 
in histories; restoration of the right to be mentioned 
in histories but with wholly pejorative comment; 
and finally, restoration of the right to be mentioned 
in passing, but not the right to be listed in indexes. 
The final degree of obliteration, however—total and 
complete oblivion—seems to exist no longer. 


Art and Artists 
of the “Underground” 


By Arsen Pohribny 


guide was to be waiting for me at the 
Kaluzhskaia subway exit at 4 p.m. I found myself 
in a thick crowd of people, and I doubted that he 
would find me since we had never seen each other. 
But within minutes I was approached by a man of 
about thirty, who turned out to be the chief engi- 
neer of an electrical appliance factory. I soon dis- 
covered that he had two particularly useful qualifi- 
cations as a guide: he knew the addresses of a 
whole series of avant-garde painters, and he had a 
car. With the enormous distances that have to be 
traveled in modern Moscow, the car proved invalu- 


able. 


Author of numerous books on contemporary art, 
Mr. Pohribny left his native Czechoslovakia for 
Italy following the Soviet invasion of his homeland 
in 1968. 
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Our first appointment was with Ilia Kabakov, 
in his new attic studio. His previous atelier, a 
journalist told me, had been a damp, cold cellar 
which could have served as a setting for Maxim 
Gorky’s Lower Depths; visitors to it were handed 
large glasses of vodka as they entered, to help them 
endure the dungeon-like atmosphere. Now the 
young painter had exchanged his burrow for a 
pigeon-coop. When we had climbed up to his attic, 
we saw carpenters transforming the rest of the 
floor into artists’ studios. These workmen, who had 
come after finishing their regular daily shift in 
some factory, were relatives of the future occupants 
of the studios. 

Kabakov is one of the most talented young 
artists in the Soviet Union. His work could stand 
up to the scrutiny of the most exacting of Western 


art critics. The official arbiters of Soviet art have 
labeled him a “cosmopolitan.” Actually, he has 
used elements of Surrealism, Dadaism and Pop 
Art to create a special prism through which one 
sees uniquely Soviet images. Apparitions of the 
absurd executed with precise craftsmanship, these 
images have the power to chill the viewer. 
Kabakov was waiting for us, surrounded by his 
paintings. Since work like his cannot be shown 
publicly, he relished this rare opportunity to com- 
municate with the outside world. I asked some 
blunt questions. Could such paintings be sold? 
What did “underground” artists live on? How 
could he pay for the attic studio? Kabakov’s 
answers were vague and evasive. Obviously, these 
were matters it was not wise for a non-conformist 
Soviet artist to discuss with strangers. At this point, 
my guide intervened to vouch for me, and to ex- 


plain on Kabakov’s behalf: 


Well, every now and then, one finds a buyer among 
friends. And sometimes, though not very often, inter- 
ested foreigners come along. But transactions with for- 
eigners are supposed to come under the control of the 
Office on the Exportation of Art Works. Anyone who 
tries to bypass this office and gets caught finds himself 
in a fantastic mess. This is precisely what happened a 
few years ago to Kabakov and his friends when their 
paintings and drawings were exhibited in Italy. Some 
Western journalists seized upon the exhibit as an occa- 
sion for criticizing official Soviet policy on artistic free- 
dom, and certain Moscow bureaucrats attributed these 
criticisms to the artists themselves. The attack was strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the official strategy preceding the 
Siniavsky-Daniel trial and seemed to portend another 


Ilia Kabakov — “Our Every- 
day Thoughts,” 1966-67 
(photo by author). 
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trial of “ideological enemies and calumniators of the 
Soviet government.”’ Luckily, the texts of the articles 
in the foreign press were obtained in Moscow before 
the attack had gone very far, and it could be shown that 
the quotations cited by the bureaucrats had been taken 
out of context, and that the charges against the artists 
had been “fabricated.’” 


After hearing this tale, I was not surprised that 
Kabakov declined my offer to arrange an exhibit 
for him in Stockholm; according to my guide, he 
had already turned down a number of similar 
offers. 

When our visit had lasted about an_ hour, 
Kabakov left to transact some business at a pub- 
lishing house, but he invited us to stay and take 
as many photographs as we liked. I availed myself 
of the opportunity to take a close look around 
this labyrinth of an attic, which covered about 70 
square yards. The place was heated, and the walls 
lined with insulating panels. How much, I asked, 
had all this cost Kabakov? “Thousands of rubles,” 
replied my guide, “. . . and his nerves.” For labor 
and materials alone, the painter had paid more 
than 6,000 rubles—the price of a very good car— 
which he had earned by illustrating children’s 
books. In addition, hundreds of rubles had dis- 


1][ have not been able to ascertain whether the exhibit 


referred to was the one held in Rome in 1967 under the title 
“Fifteen Young Painters of Moscow,” or one called “Alterna- 


tive Attuali,” held in Aquila in 1965, in which Kabakov and 
others also participated. 
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appeared into the pockets of officials who acted 
as middlemen in this business. There had been 
years of deprivation, of begging for commissions, 
of making sure to get the necessary recommenda- 
tions. It had been a long and tortuous road from the 
cellar to this room near the sky. 


rom Kabakov’s studio it was not far to 
Taron’s. We entered one of those monstrous tene- 
ments built in the 1920’s. There were the usual 
dark, winding hallways with their rows of doors, 
each opening onto a narrow room where an entire 
family lived, several families sharing a big, dirty 
common kitchen. I marveled that in this gloomy 
maze my guide was able to find the right door. 
The room was only nine feet wide, just big enough 
to hold a bench, a small cupboard, an easel. 

Taron, who had the fine, dark face of a tribal 
chief from the Caucasus, was born in Chemkent— 
he didn’t know exactly when, maybe 1940.’ Then 
the war had come, and he became one of the 
thousands of lost children whose lives alternated 
between orphanages and reformatories. His draw- 
ings reflected this experience. They were tangles of 
automatic lines, from which emerged the horrible 
grimaces of a mask. Bitterness and vengeance 
seemed to have led this man to art. On the back of 
one of his drawings, dated April 1966, Taron had 
written a poem—a litany of curses. Underneath it 
he had scribbled: “This is written in a madhouse, 
where a pederast has violated us.” 

This note explained a great deal, including 
Taron’s outspokenness. He was not afraid because, 
except for a meager state pension of 30 rubles a 
month, he had nothing to lose. Like so many of 
his compatriots who had been put in lunatic asy- 
lums, he was an outcast, virtually excluded from 
the human community. I was later to meet some 
young artists who had deliberately pretended mad- 
ness and been officially recognized as insane. By 
doing so, they became second-class citizens, but 
they also escaped military service and police per- 
secution. Their sacrifice gives us a measure of the 
repugnance they must have felt for the conventional 
patterns of Soviet life. 

Towards evening, we crossed the city to visit 
the apartment where P. Roginsky lived and 
worked. Unfortunately he was not at home. While 


The artist also could not tell me his family name. Taron, 
I learned, is his given name. 
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his ten-year-old son Sashka regaled me in the 
kitchen with a professorial dissertation on abstruse 
problems of space exploration, his mother and my 
guide were on the telephone trying to persuade 
Roginsky to let them show me at least one of his 
works. He refused—he had made it a strict rule to 
permit no one to enter his studio in his absence. 
Although my guide was a close friend of Roginsky, 
there was always the fear that even he might be 
taken in by an informer. 

Why such fear, mistrust, and caution? Does the 
Soviet government really believe itself threatened 
by paintings hidden in locked rooms? Yes, the fact 
is that the authorities place avant-garde works of 
art in the same category as anti-regime pamphlets 
and firearms. No deviations can be permitted in a 
country where the dogma of unity is sacrosanct: 
“Who is not with us is against us.” 


efore going to the Soviet Union, I had tried 

to find out as much as I could about the non- 
conformist artists. What information I managed to 
assemble was obtained more by word of mouth 
than from written sources. According to official 
Soviet publications, Socialist Realism was forging 
ahead to ever greater successes, undaunted by the 
few artistic “hooligans.” Western studies on the 
subject, while more objective, were not much more 
informative. Paul Sjeklocha and Igor Mead, in 
their book Unofficial Art in the Soviet Union, 
estimated that there were about 1,000 “unofficial” 
artists in the USSR, 500 of them living in Moscow.®* 
Other sources have specifically mentioned some 
twenty-odd avant-garde artists of real significance. 
There is a real problem of identification here. 
Who is an “official” artist? Should one include 
the “left academicians,” or the dozens of semi- 
official artists who do conventional work all week 
but paint abstract canvases on Sunday? And who 
can provide a reliable list of the “damned” when 
even they do not know one another, or want to? 
The written sources are limited to two or three 
catalogues and a few articles in Western magazines, 
where the same names are always repeated. The 
reason for this paucity of information is that the 
regime bars the works of the non-conformist artists 
from public view, thus cutting off the essential 
interaction between the artists and their environ- 
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Valentina Kropivnitskaia— 
“Memories,” 1968 (photo 
by author). 


ment, reducing their activity virtually to a private 
hobby, and confining their works within a small, 
restricted world of family and friends. The only 
way to see their work and to learn something about 
their manner of living is to ferret out their studios 
and apartments like a private detective. 

I am not sure that my personal observations in 
Moscow provide satisfactory answers to the many 
questions that have been asked about the life, 
attitudes, and problems of the officially-proscribed 
artists. In the limited time I had at my disposal, 
I chose to concentrate on their artistic activity, 
giving less attention to other aspects of their 
lives. In this I was influenced by the extraordinary 
reticence of the artists themselves. When it came 
to politics or the difficult conditions under which 
they had to live, they talked only vaguely, in 
gray and neutral terms. Topics which, if frankly 
discussed, might expose them to official attack and 
reprisals were taboo. And because the problems 
the non-conformist artists face in earning a living 
are so complex and devious, I came to realize that 
it was indiscreet, to say the least, to interrogate 
them on this subject after only two hours’ acquaint- 
ance. Most of what I learned about the private 
lives of the artists was told to me by my guide 
rather than by the artists themselves. 

One conclusion I arrived at was that the hard- 
ships of the non-conformist artists’ daily lives— 
the inevitable consequence of official disapproval— 
strongly influence their attitudes, their perception 
of the world, and their way of expressing it in art. 


Thus the painter Lev Kropivnitsky recalled the 
change of vision he had experienced in exile: 


It is necessary to break free internally . . . to move freely 
again. ... My old, realistic landscapes did not give me 
that freedom. But one day I understood that abstract 
painting could. In the year 1954, on the sands of Ka- 
zakhstan, I made my first experiments. Two years later, 
returning to Moscow, I knew it—abstract painting, that 
is my road. 


For others, the conflict between their own high 
ideals and the material and spiritual poverty of 
their lives is mirrored in the crazy grimaces and 
messianic visions of their paintings. V. Yakovlev, 
for example, takes his revenge by painting devastat- 
ing portraits of his oppressors. The Easter cycle 
of A. Smirnov uses Byzantine images to show how 
people have been degraded to the state of beasts. 

Whether because of the inertia of tradition or 
to compensate for their political impotence, some 
avant-garde painters have invested the portrait 
with a magical role. Others—magic symbolists 
like M. Grobman, Aleksandr Kharitonov, and 
Valentina Kropivnitskaia—conjure up scenes from 
fables of the Golden Age and secretly believe that 
these fairy tales will be transformed into reality. 
Such works are not merely esthetic exercises. It 
would be a mistake to view Soviet avant-garde 
painting in the same light as Western art move- 
ments. To do this is to overlook the intimate mean- 
ing of these pictures, which were created under the 
sword of Damocles, under the threat of spying and 
interrogation, and even of deportation. This sense 
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of menace is a crucial part of the content of Soviet 
avant-garde art. 


D uring my first days in Moscow, I thought 


that the non-conformist artists’ sense of being under 
constant threat was exaggerated, and I was irri- 
tated at what seemed to me their excessive caution. 
I had read in the Sjeklocha-Mead study, referred 
to earlier, that painting in “modernist” styles was 
not prohibited by Soviet law, and that in recent 
years no Soviet artist had been arrested and im- 
prisoned,* although the same book contained re- 
productions of a number of works whose creators 
were simply listed as “Anonymous,” presumably 
for their protection. 

It was not long, however, before I began to 
share the artists’ awareness of an omnipresent and 
menacing shadow. Three particular experiences 
were responsible for this. The first occurred when 
I took a Soviet artist, whom I shall simply call V., 
to meet an English writer at the Metropole Hotel. 
As the three of us were leaving the hotel, we ran 
into a girl employee of the Academy of Sciences, 
who some days earlier had helped me with a bib- 
liography. I paused to exchange a few words 
with her, and when I turned around to rejoin my 
companions, only the writer was there. V. had 
disappeared, and he rejoined us only after we had 
turned the corner. He looked at me with suspicion. 
“Did that girl invite you here?” he asked. “No, 
why?” I replied. “She’s a stool pigeon,” V. ex- 
plained. “Didn’t you know?” I objected that a 
research worker at the Academy of Sciences did not 
need to make money that way. “You don’t under- 
stand a thing about it,” V. insisted. “She may have 
been forced to do it. And if you give in once, 
they never let you out of their net.” Then he told 
me of a sequence of suspicious incidents at each of 
which the same girl had been present. I still 
couldn’t quite believe that she was an informer, 
but who knows? 

The second experience took place in the studio 
of the young Ukrainian painter V. Polevoy. He had 
just spread out before us some of his small terra- 
cotta sculptures and his drawings. Suddenly he 
jumped up, ran to the door and threw it open. 
Standing there, huddled up close to the door, was 
a man with a telephone receiver in his hand. Upon 
being discovered, he quickly began speaking into 


4 Op. cit., XIII. 
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the mouthpiece as if he were carrying on a con- 
versation. But the base of the telephone was ten 
feet away down the corridor! “He does this to me 
several times a day,” Polevoy explained. “The im- 
portant thing,” he added, “is not to let oneself be 
disconcerted by it. What they want to do is to 
frighten us and break our spirit.” Again and again 
I was to hear this use of the word “they,” signifying 
some all-powerful and oppressive external force, 
some ubiquitous presence that filled one with ap- 
prehension. 

The third incident happened when I visited a 
painter whom I[ will call by the pseudonym of 
Tchirkovsky. Until 1960, he had been one of the 
leaders of the young avant-garde, who made his 
studio their meeting place. Then a popular Western 
magazine published some photographs of his com- 
positions. He was promptly denounced for orga- 
nizing a center of alien ideology, ceased to receive 
any commissions for art work, and found himself 
under constant surveillance. Most of his friends 
stopped seeing him. 

Tchirkovsky took me to his studio by a round- 
about route, talking the while about the new pro- 
ductions of Brecht, but pausing every once in a 
while to look suspiciously at the other pedestrians. 
He knew the faces of those assigned to shadow him, 
but he had reached the point where almost everyone 
seemed to resemble his watchful “guardians.” As 
we entered his ground-floor apartment, I noticed 
that the door was sound-proofed. We squeezed 
along a corridor lined with rows of stacked-up 
paintings until we came to the room that served as 
his studio. His first act was to draw the plastic 
curtains, as people had done during the wartime 
blackouts to keep from being spotted by the enemy. 

Then he turned on the light, revealing a room 
so crammed with objects of one sort or another 
that only a narrow path was left open through the 
middle of the room. Evidence that the place had 
once been frequented by the spiritual elite covered 
one of the walls—plaster casts of the hands, and 
sometimes the faces, of poets such as Yevtushenko, 
Okudzava, and Akhmadulina, of painters and of 
scientists, hung suspended on cords like dried fish. 
Under the dismembered faces and hands hung 
drills for woodworking. Tchirkovsky loved archaic 
masks and had made a variety of them. Another 
wall was covered with shelves full of wonderful 
small abstract sculptures and other art objects. 
The shelves and cupboards themselves were painted 
like Indian wigwams. With the voraciousness of a 
Brazilian jungle, Tchirkovsky’s decorative instinct 
had taken possession of évery corner of the room. 


Yet his art remained confined within this one room. 
Between the shelves and a printing press, dozens 
upon dozens of paintings stood stacked against 
one another, so that when Tchirkovsky wanted to 
show some of them to me, he could do no more than 
move them slightly apart. So these works, dedi- 
cated to the cause of artistic freedom, have instead 
imprisoned their creator. What a paradox—that the 
artist’s dream of eternal joy and harmony as pic- 
tured on these canvases should have found expres- 
sion in this room, on the edge of the abyss of 
madness. Suddenly the door bell rings. Tchirkovsky 
stiffens, clutching at me with his eyes. Someone 
unexpected wants to come in. We don’t move. We 
wait. 


admit that at that moment I, too, succumbed 
to this strange paranoia. Later, when I was alone, 
I asked myself: What caused that sudden wave of 
anxiety? Telepathy from the persecuted man? Was 
it a conditioned reflex built up by the earlier ex- 
periences related above? Or was it simply that I 
had come to understand better what it meant to be 
a Soviet artist on the official blacklist? It was true 
that no one had been arrested lately for what 
he painted. But among the avant-garde artists of 
Moscow there were not a few who had been in labor 
camps or insane asylums, and many more who had 
been spied upon, harassed, and interrogated, and 
who had seen their own persecution extended to 
their relatives and friends. Living in virtual ostra- 
cism from society, all of them were acutely and 
intimately aware of the regime’s permanent sus- 
picion of the intelligentsia, and of the fate that 
had befallen their literary counterparts, Andrei 
Siniavsky, Yuli Daniel and others. 
The “policeman of the spirit” has indeed become 
a central presence in their lives, often more oppres- 
sive than material poverty. This shadow walks 
with them in the street, sits down with them at the 
dinner table, listens when they talk on the tele- 
phone, stands behind the door when they start to 
draw or model. For these artists it matters little 
that this presence is not as fierce or compelling 
as it was in the days of Stalinist terror. The 
ubiquitous “policeman of the spirit” affects them 
despite their efforts to resist. Many of them become 
passive, cautious, silent, hiding their feelings be- 
hind the stony mask of the ordinary Soviet citizen. 
Their speech is full of symbolic, veiled references, 
since they are always aware of the threat of censor- 
ship. Some repress their opinions completely, carry- 


ing their “policeman” home with them. In this, they 
conform to a tradition that goes back many cen- 
turies—a tradition of tortured conscience, vague 
cuilt feelings, passivity in the face of authority, and 
exaggeration of the power of the police. The tragic 
result is that these victims, intimidated into pru- 
dence and demonstrations of loyalty, themselves 
contribute to the effectiveness of the official system 
of repression. 

But for a sizable proportion of the younger 
avant-garde artists, dissent has become almost com- 
pulsive and goes beyond just the issue of artistic 
freedom. They refuse to be identified with the 
oppressors, and they openly sympathize with the 
injured. If in the Stalin era it was considered a 
patriotic virtue to denounce one’s neighbor, an 
increasing segment of Soviet youth is now moving 
toward the opposite extreme. “Only those who 
have been punished or persecuted are just; the 
others are more or less guilty, and we must keep 
our distance from them.” This statement was made 
to me by one of the young painters I met, and it 
reflected an attitude that I found to be widespread. 

A number of dissenting artists, it is true, still 
believe in the principles of communism, but they 
distinguish between “progressive” ideology and 
bureaucratic power. For them, the Revolution re- 
mains sacred, the gateway to a better order, but the 
authoritarian “idiots” have distorted its ideas and 
taken disastrous detours. What is needed is a 
return to the original, pristine principles of the 
party; and in art this means a return to sincerity, 
truth, and responsibility. 


lready during the wave of cultural liber- 
alization that followed Khrushchev’s secret speech 
of 1956, some of the younger artists began project- 
ing these ideas into their work, substituting por- 
traits of brutality for the approved, shining faces of 
“nositive” heroes. I saw the results of this period 
of sincerity and rebirth at several artists’ studios 
when I visited the Soviet Union in 1959. The painter 
Dmitri Krasnopevtsev was then living on Kropot- 
kina Road, in a one-story annex to a large tene- 
ment. Thin and taciturn, he seemed to be in the 
grip of some painful experience. His shyness was 
reflected in his paintings, which contained no hu- 
man figures. Krasnopevtsev believed only in things 
and their simplicity. So he painted jugs, broken 
pieces, bombs, cupboards, mineral crystals—with 
theatrical highlights and shadows, as if they were 
actors in some tragedy. 
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Vladimir Yankilevsky—Right-hand section of a trip- 
tych, 1965 (photo by author). 


During the day, Krasnopevtsev earned his living 
by painting huge posters of smiling beauties, to be 
displayed at the entrances of movie houses. In the 
evenings, he was silent among his paintings and 
other prized belongings. He had a fantastic collec- 
tion of shells, strange corals, and rocks, which he 
had brought back from the Black Sea. Something 
of their mystery entered into his paintings, which 
he saw as associated with no artistic school, but 
simply as a means of spiritual refuge. 

Another artist I visited in 1959 was the sculptor, 
Ernst Neizvestny, who struck out even more 
fiercely at the system of bureaucratic repression— 
and for good reason. From childhood on, he had 
experienced only the most brutal and degrading 
aspects of Soviet life. After growing up in semi- 
exile near the Urals, he was almost killed in the 
war, spent some time in a Soviet prison camp, and 
became a recognized artist after the war, only to 
be expelled from the Academy and forced to work 
in factories. In the small cellar he inhabited under 
a new apartment house on Leningrad Chaussée, I 
saw the horrible Baroque designs of his “War 
Cycle.” A later series in the same vein, “Robots 
and Semi-Robots,” earned the widely-publicized 
displeasure of Khrushchev at the Manége in 1962. 

Neizvestny was an outlaw type, a fighter for the 
things he believed in. But it would be a mistake 
to idealize him for his intransigeance. Life had 
taught him that the roads to achieving one’s goal 
could be many. Along with his protest pieces in 
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that little cellar, where there were more heating 
pipes than space, I saw heads done in the official 
mode. Neizvestny could be successful both as a 
politician and as an artist. Early in his career he 
found powerful protectors and buyers among the 
scientific and bureaucratic elite. As the first notable 
Soviet avant-garde artist, he received important 
commissions (though this success was spoiled for 
him by the need to compromise) and was exhibited 
abroad.’ Today, despite some setbacks, he has 
reached the status of a semi-official, widely-re- 
spected sculptor, without seriously compromising 
his modernist tendencies. 

A third artist I met during my earlier visit was 
Yuri Vasilev, who earned his official living as an 
illustrator and stage designer. But in his private 
work he was one of the most tempestuous and 
protean interpreters of the post-Stalin mood. The 
sculptures, graphics, paintings and assemblages I 
saw in his bedroom studio on Ulianovskaia Road 
could have filled a small museum. This dynamic, 
temperamental man took the official statements on 
rehabilitation literally. Proceeding methodically 
through a variety of phases, he “rehabilitated” all 
the major trends in Western art that had been 
bypassed in the Soviet Union. By 1957 he had 
painted his first abstract canvas, “Greenland.” I 
asked him why he had decided on the uncomprom- 
ising path of modern art. He replied: 


You know, in 1952, when I came out of the Institute of 
Surikov, I found myself swamped with commissions. It 
may have been because I worked so rapidly, and perhaps 
because the art establishment wanted at the time to show 
itself the friend of youth. Anyway, I had the opportu- 
nity to find out how repulsive, how much like hyenas were 
these hucksters who dominated Soviet art, who decided 
the fate of talented artists, often consigning them to pov- 
erty. This nauseated me. I have never forgotten how 
Gerasimov and his ilk liquidated our avant-garde in the 
1930’s. In 1954 I decided to go against the current. For 
me the avant-garde means the Revolution, and all these 
manipulators have falsified it. But the ideas of the 
Revolution will win in the end, and our art, which is now 
silenced, will finally belong to the people. 


For Vasilev, it was not the esthetic but the 
moral issue which was decisive. And many other 
Soviet artists, despite their differences, shared. his 
faith in a messianic rebirth of revolutionary purity. 
Thus the figurative painter Leonid Polistzuk, the 
“Machinist” Vladimir Yankilevsky, the kinetic 


5 Neizvestny’s works were exhibited in 1964 at the Gros- 


venor Gallery in London and at the Zentralbuchhandlung in 
Vienna; in 1966, at the Galerie Lambert in Paris and also in 
Prague. 


artist Levy Nusberg all regarded their painted or 
constructed visions as forms of utopia, of true 
socialism, of total liberation. 


omething should also be said here about some 
of the new forms of “collective” art in the Soviet 
Union. Teamwork in art has actually been prac- 
ticed since the time of ancient Egypt, but it ac- 
quired a new vogue in the USSR with the execu- 
tion of huge historical canvases in the official style 
of Socialist Realism. Now, it has been carried over 
into the realm of avant-garde art, the most interest- 
ing examples being the abstract expressionist 
school of Beliutin,® the Prometheus “colored 
music” collective of Kazany, and finally the kinetic 
art group known as Dvizhenie (The Movement). 

I visited this last group in October 1967 in 
that rather melancholy and very European city, 
Leningrad. It had found temporary residence in the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul, on the bank of the 
Neva. I entered through the 18th-century House of 
Engineers where, in anticipation of the 50th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, many decora- 
tions, slogans and illuminations were being pre- 
pared. Someone had had the idea that Leningrad, 
as the cradle of the Revolution, ought to put on 
something extraordinary in honor of the occasion. 


6 On the work of the Beliutin group, see Sjeklocha and 
Mead, op. cit., pp. 85-88. 


The Dvizhenie Group—tLu- 
mino-kinetic configuration, 
1965 (photo by author). 


The committee in charge had hit upon the light- 
and-motion displays of the Dvizhenie group. 

No outsider was allowed to enter the long wing 
of the House of Engineers where the kinetic artists 
were working night and day. However, my guide 
produced a card which opened this door, too. The 
first room contained a podium on which a model 
of the whole display was laid out. In front of the 
“Finland Station” construction stood a statue of 
Lenin on which a film of moving lights and colors 
was to be projected. We walked along a corridor 
lined with cubicles full of materials, tools, people 
sitting on camp-cots, and tables cluttered with 
drawing paper, pots and pans, small gas cooking 
stoves, and even toothbrushes. At the end of the 
corridor, one entered a large hall equipped with 
radio-electronic gear, projectors, reflectors, and a 
small stage for kinetic exhibits: 

It was nine o’clock in the morning, and already 
the place was humming with activity. Galina Bitt, 
the actor Buturlin, N. Kuznetsov, Francisco Infante 
(the genius of the group), and others were rushing 
about like so many excited children enthusiastically 
playing a game directed by an elder brother. The 
brother in this case was Lev Nusberg, the dynamic 
general planner, whose work-style revealed the 
drive of an industrial manager. Nusberg assigned 
the tasks for the day and then hurried off to an 
electronics plant to direct the assembly, of a great 
luminous mobile. 

That evening we visited with Nusberg. A bit 
tired, with a pan of slightly-burned macaroni on 
his knee and sipping the eternal glass of tea, he 
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asked me for news of Le Parc, Colombo, and 
Schoffer, with all of whom he keeps in touch. Then 
he went on to describe the work of the Dvizhenie 
group in these terms: 


Kinetic art organically unites the various traditional art 
forms, at the same time imparting to them a different 
character from that with which we are familiar. In kinet- 
icism there will be sounds, but no music in the usual 
sense. You will hear words organized rhythmically, sing- 
ing, but it will not be literature, nor recitation, nor 
propaganda. There will be changing colored lights, but 
the effect will be very different from painting. The 
spatial structures will have something in common with 
sculpture and architecture—that is, they will exist in 
space—but their form will be continually changing. The 
techniques of film and television will have their place in 
the ensemble. There will be changes of odor and heat, 
movements of gases and liquids which will shine with 
colored light—exploiting radio-electronics, chemistry, 
programming devices to direct radiations, and finally 
plastic elements in electromagnetic fields. ... 


I asked Nusberg how it happened that his non- 
conformist art group had been allowed to produce 
the display for the 50th anniversary celebration. 
“Well,” he replied, “I guess it was just by chance or 
coincidence. Leningrad wanted to trump Moscow 
by putting on something spectacular and new. So 
we are preparing this luminescent display centered 
around the figure of Lenin.” I congratulated Nus- 
berg and remarked that it probably meant his group 
would earn enough money to last for a year at least. 
“Oh, no, we won't,” he replied. “We hardly break 
even. They give us a place to work and pay us by 
the hour at workers’ wages.” “But that’s exploita- 
tion!” I exclaimed. “Yes,” he answered, “all our 
friends are a bit surprised. But we don’t belong to 
the Artists’ Union, so we have no rights. After all, 
we are glad just to be provided with the materials 
we need. We couldn’t possibly get them otherwise, 
since they can only be obtained from factories. 
What is important is that we are doing something. 
One cannot go on forever just sketching dreams and 
putting them in the drawer.” “But how is it possible 
for you extreme modernists to be invited to do 
something official?” I persisted. Nusberg smiled. 
“They are treating us not as artists but as young 
electrotechnicians indulging in a hobby. Better 
that way. Even in Moscow, some of our models 
were recently shown in an exhibit—in the applied 
art section, along with embroidered cloths and 
enameled pots.” 


* * * 


ONE COULD WRITE a book about the bizarre 
living problems and moral compulsions of the Rus- 
sian avant-garde. But such a book could equally be 
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written about the young men in the cellars of 
Prague and Warsaw—and even about the ‘young 
Bohemians in Paris and New York. All of them are 
exponents of new ideas, live in conflict with pre- 
vailing conventions, and are rejected by the official 
guardians of art. The special “privilege” of the 
Soviet and East European avant-garde is to be the 
object of the vigilance of the state. Moral consider- 
ations play a large part in their activity, but their 
decisive motivation is simply the compulsion to ex- 
press themselves with strength and sincerity. The 
traditional messianic outlook of Russian artists has 
now taken the form of a fanatical modernism. 

While the avant-garde artists of Moscow differ 
considerably among themselves in technique and 
style, they share some basic attitudes. Their com- 
mon opposition to the official conception of art 
leads them to disavow taboos and dogma in other 
areas of life. They also share the penalties for these 
attitudes. Their ability to exhibit their work and 
communicate their ideas is severely restricted. 
Denial of membership in the Artists’ Union forces 
them into various secondary occupations’ which 
leave them little time and energy to devote to 
serious art. 

Finally, the regime purposely tries to break their 
spirit by forcing them into poverty and squalor. At 
the same time, they are offered the chance of living 
in comfort, and even luxury, if they change their 
opinions and attitudes. But in most cases, the 
temptation is rejected, and the young artists per- 
severe out of a firm belief in the justice of their 
position. They refuse to barter away their ideals in 
exchange for material comforts. They belong to 
that elite of modern artists who see as their field of 
investigation the whole of life. They bring to Soviet 
society, in spite of official barriers, a broad sense of 
the contemporary and a consciousness of the conti- 
nuity and variety of world art. 

Making my way through Moscow from one 
dreary cubicle or cellar to another, I had many 
depressing experiences. Yet, in the end, I came 
away amazed and uplifted. If the bureaucrats had 
their way, the studios of the avant-garde would be 
transformed into places of house-arrest. Instead 
they have become private enclaves of “internal 
emigration” where projects are being prepared for 
a future world of spiritual and artistic freedom. 


7 Avant-garde artists sometimes resort to conventional art 
as their “secondary occupation.” Some of them have become 
candidates for membership in the Artists’ Union onthe basis 
of their conventional, not their authentic, works. 


Reviews in Brief 


Men of the Past 


Davin Suus: Politicheskiie deiateli 
Rossii, 1850-ykh—1920-ykh gg. (Rus- 
sian Political Figures from the 1850’s 
to the 1920’s). New York, The New 
Review, 1669. 


IN THIS RICHLY documented col- 
lection of essays, David Shub, the 
noted biographer of Lenin, recalls some 
of the democratic and humanist ele- 
ments in Russia’s prerevolutionary po- 
litical heritage, both Marxian and non- 
Marxian. The first chapter, on precur- 
sors of narodnichestvo (populism), 
contains a section on Piotr Lavrov, the 
versatile colonel of artillery, mathe- 
matician, cultural historian, and mem- 
ber of the “Zemlia i volia” (Land and 
Freedom) society, who observed in 
1874 that every dictatorship in history 
“has spent more time, effort, and 
energy on the struggle for power with 
its rivals than in using that power to 
achieve its program.” The Lavrov quo- 
tation, like many of those from Herzen, 
Lenin, Gorky, and other authors are 
not to be found in published Soviet 
sources. 

Mr. Shub also ranges through Rus- 
sian forerunners of Lenin (Zaichnev- 
sky, Tkachey, Bakunin, Nechaevy and 
Plekhanov), the liberal movement and 
the First Duma, Russian socialism and 
the 1914 war, and the “Parvus” affair; 
he includes commentaries on Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks by such figures as 
Plekhanov, Kropotkin and Gorky, as 
well as perspectives on the Jewish role 
in the Revolution. 

Of particular interest is a chapter 
devoted to the later years of Vladimir 
Korolenko, who died in 1921. An early 
foe of the reactionary and antisemitic 
Black Hundreds (he attended every 
session of the trial of Mendel Beilis, 
accused of “ritual murder,” and helped 
rally support for him), Korolenko in- 


curred Lenin’s displeasure by condemn- 
ing Bolshevik forms of oppression after 
1917. In 1920, Lenin sent Lunacharsky 
to Poltava to reason with Korolenko, 
but this mission merely produced a 
new indictment of Bolshevism in the 
form of a series of letters written by 
Korolenko to the People’s Commissar. 
Shub quotes extensively from the let- 
ters, one of which proclaims: “Such 
things as freedom of conscience, as- 
sembly, speech, and the press are, for 
European proletarians, not mere ‘bour- 
geois prejudices’ but necessary tools 
which mankind has arrived at only 
through lengthy and not unfruitful 
struggle and progress. Only you who 
have never fully known these freedoms 
nor learned to use them jointly with 
the people can call them ‘bourgeois 
prejudice.’ ” 

While it is regrettable that this work 
has not yet been translated into Eng- 
lish, its publication in Russian has the 
virtue of preserving the original ver- 
sions of many materials not available 
from Soviet sources. Mr. Shub’s style 
is lucid and concise, and the inclusion 
of source references in the text helps to 
compensate for the lack of a bibliog- 
raphy. 


James Critchlow 


Portrait of a Statesman 


Rosert F. Byrnes: Pobedonostsev, His 
Life and Thought. Bloomfield, Indiana 
University Press, 1968. 


IN 1881, WHEN Alexander III was 
setting government policy on a new 
course, his attitude was decisively in- 
fluenced by Konstantin Petrovich Po- 
bedonostsev. Yet, as the abundant bib- 
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liography of this book reveals, Western 
scholars have rarely studied this figure 
in his own right, and Professor Byrnes 
demonstrates what a rich seam has 
been neglected. 

Pobedonostsev rose rapidly in his 
career: first a professor of civil law, 
then a Senate official, he became tutor 
to Alexander II’s eldest son and heir in 
1861, at the age of 34. The Tsarevich 
died four years later, but by then 
Pobedonostsev’s reputation for intel- 
lectual clarity and erudition were well 
established, and he was retained as 
tutor to the new heir and future Tsar, 
Alexander III. By then, too, his phi- 
losophy had matured and would un- 
dergo only slight revision during the 
last 40 years of his life. 

The author opens with a survey of 
Pobedonostsey’s parents, grandparents, 
and ten siblings, drawing a parallel be- 
tween his friendless, impersonal home- 
life and his later life as the cold and 
remote éminence grise. Paradoxically, 
in spite—or because—of this upbring- 
ing, Pobedonostsev made the family the 
very keystone of his philosophy, which 
may be briefly defined as repressive 
paternalism combined with acid con- 
tempt for “progressive” notions. 

His personal tragedy was that, al- 
though he trained himself to strive for 
meticulous scholarship, he became in- 
tellectually dishonest in his later years, 
stooping even to plagiarism. A man of 
contradictions, he believed that society 
would survive only by dedicating itself 
to the pursuit of truth and justice, 
though these goals were hardly in keep- 
ing with his pessimistic view of man- 
kind. His intense religious belief fo- 
cused on human frailty and sinfulness 
and was perhaps his clearest affinity 
with Dostoevsky, whom he knew well 
from 1871 until the novelist’s death. 

The last ten years of Pobedonostsev’s 
life, from 1896 onward, were marked 
by steady decline. Although he con- 
tinued to hold views on policy, they 
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were neither solicited nor considered. 
The industrialization fostered by Count 
Sergei Witte, the minister of finance, 
was not influenced by Pobedonostsev, 
although—surprisingly—he regarded it 
as desirable for Russia. At length he 
became the object of constant criti- 
cism and, worn out by it all, his health 
became very delicate. Indeed, he was 
sickly all his life and increasingly 
obsessed by the thought of death. 
Byrnes suggests that sickness and death 
colored (or discolored) his view of the 
world. Society, he believed, was col- 
lapsing, and the state could but delay 
the end. 

In spite of the rather flat tone of 
Byrnes’ prose, this book is valuable 
as much for its treatment of Tsarist 
institutions as for its penetrating por- 
trait of a man who spent his life among 
them. 


Harold Shukman 


Reviewers in This Issue 


A Reluctant Interventionist 


Ricuarp H. Utiman: Britain and the 
Russian Civil War, November 1918- 
February 1920. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1968. 


EARLY IN 1966, all official British 
papers up to 1922 were suddenly made 
public. Professor Ullman, having al- 
ready completed the final draft of the 
second and concluding volume of his 
study of Anglo-Soviet relations from 
1917 to 1921, scrapped his manuscript 
and proceeded gamely to the task of 
extending his work to a trilogy, with 
this as the second part. The result 
has justified his effort. Scholars will 
henceforth be able to draw upon bril- 
liantly digested summaries of all the 
pertinent documentary as well as mono- 
graphic and other secondary materials. 
At the same time, the author has 
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wrought the best-integrated account of 
the civil war to date—not too surprising 
when one considers what a significant 
role the British played in it. 

Ullman records the words and deeds 
of every British policy-maker and mili- 
tary man of consequence. He focuses 
his attention on the British War Cab- 
inet (its Eastern Committee, in par- 
ticular), on the Imperial War Cabinet, 
and on the sessions of the peacemakers 
in Paris; and he reports as well on the 
generals and admirals and members of 
British missions in North Russia, South 
Russia, Transcaucasia, Siberia, and the 
Baltic countries. His judgments are 
sound, and the lessons he draws from 
the British experience of fifty years 
ago are still worth bearing in mind 
today. 

Britain came to lead the intervention 
by default and found herself saddled 
with a war in which she had no vital 
interest. Top political figures consid- 
ered the Whites to be little better than 
the Reds and felt that, if the Russians 
wanted to fight one another, they should 
be allowed to do so. Adding to the 
difficulties of intervention was its pro- 
hibitive cost and the hostility to it of 
large sectors of British opinion. Even 
Churchill, most determined of anti- 
Bolsheviks, had to admit that a con- 
script army could not be raised to fight 
in Russia. By November 1918, when 
Germany surrendered, Britain was tired 
of history’s most grueling war. But it 
was just then that the decision to sup- 
port the White cause had to be made. 

Marginal motives prompted the Brit- 
ish to remain upon the scene for an- 
other year or so. These included the oil 
of Baku, the moral commitment to. the 
Whites, and an interest, largely be- 
cause it would weaken Russia, in sup- 
porting the independence-seeking na- 
tional groups of the former Romanoy 
Empire. This halfhearted venture was 
further attenuated by symptoms of am- 
bivalence, typical of a democratic coun- 
try that intervenes in a civil war with- 
out being certain which side the popu- 
lation actually favors. These symptoms 
included the feeling that local anti- 
Communist forces should somehow sup- 
ply a sufficient number of their own 
troops, and the utopian hope that a 
moderate leftist group would come 
forth and create democratic order out 
of chaos. In addition, there was the 
usual bickering among political per- 
sonalities, as well as frequent break- 
downs of communication between wa- 
vering civilian authorities, who were re- 


sponsive to the public mood at home, 
and the hardheaded military men in 
the field, who were trying to perform 
their duties with inadequate resources 
amid confusing instructions. 


Stanley W. Page 


Communism in Europe 


R. V. Burks, ED.: The Future of Com- 
munism in Europe. Detroit, Wayne, 


State University Press, 1968. 


THIS VOLUME, based upon the 1967 
Franklin Memorial Lectures at Wayne 
State University, is both timely and 
thought-provoking. The five individual 
contributions share a common focus in 
their attempt to provide “the elements 
of a forecast on communism in Europe.” 
The overall approach recognizes dis- 
tinctions within European communism 
(e.g., between ruling and non-ruling 
parties and between Soviet and East 
European practices) and stresses the 
gulf between European communism and 
communism in the developing countries. 
Whatever the future for the latter, the 
book has no difficulty demonstrating 
that Communist parties in Europe are 
in trouble, at least when measured 
against their original revolutionary as- 
pirations. 

To begin with, Kevin Devlin’s chapter 
on the “Prospects for Communism in 
Western Europe” marshals substantial 
evidence concerning the inroads of re- 
visionism on the non-ruling parties and 
concludes that the “trends of revisionist 
adaptation” will continue “to character- 
ize Western European communism as a 
whole.” Next, Michael Petrovich sur- 
veys the “Yugoslav Heresy,” but— 
perhaps wisely—stops short of offering 
an answer to a basic question that he 
himself poses, namely, whether “a so- 
ciety can be both collectivist and demo- 
cratic.” Gregory Grossman follows with 
a masterfully incisive analysis of the 
“interplay of economics and _ politics” 
and its effect on the prospects for 
economic reform in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Grossman’s dis- 
cussion emphasizes the reformist chal- 
lenge to what he terms the “concept 
of a solidary society,” which has tradi- 
tionally denied legitimacy to special 
interests and has thus served as a “pil- 


lar of the command economy.” Given 
this quite fundamental philosophical 
challenge, and considering the threat 
posed by economic reform to vested 
political interests, Grossman questions 
whether any government in Eastern 
Europe, including the Soviet govern- 
ment, will prove “strong enough to 
carry out consistently a far-reaching 
economic reform in the face of in- 
ternal hazards and opposition, even if 
it wanted to do so.” And he seriously 
doubts that mere tinkering with the 
economy can “bring the desired divi- 
dends.” 

Much the same pessimism pervades 
Arnold Horelick’s impressive contri- 
bution entitled “Fifty Years After Octo- 
ber: Party and Society in the USSR.” 
In Horelick’s view, Soviet political de- 
velopment has been arrested by the 
deadweight of the party machine, which 
has thus far succeeded in guarding the 
perquisites of power against potential 
competitors and has stifled the creative 
forces in Soviet society. Almost as an 
afterthought, however, Horelick sug- 
gests that innovations in Eastern Europe 
may spread to the USSR and thus set 
such forces in motion. 

In the aftermath of the Soviet move 
against Czechoslovaia, Horelick’s ex 
occidente lux hypothesis no longer 
seems quite so viable. Although per- 
spectives may change once again, for 
the moment it seems more likely that 
the Soviet Union will determine the 
future of communism in Eastern Europe 
rather than vice versa. What, then, of 
communism in Western Europe? To be 
sure, “de-Kremlinization” and “deradi- 
calization” are still on the agenda, but 
neither process may turn out to be 
quite so consistent as might have ap- 
peared only a short while ago. In this 


connection, R.V. Burks’ concluding 
chapter on “The Transmutation of 
European Communism,” while emi- 


nently solid in all other respects, man- 
ages to skirt one vital issue. As Burks 
sees it, “the revolutionary heritage of 
Lenin and Stalin is passing from Eu- 
rope to Asia, where it finds new life 
in the doctrines of Mao Tse-tung. Ex- 
tremism is passé in Europe.” 

Perhaps. But the Communists have 
never held a monopoly on “extremism” 
in Europe—East or West. Now, more 
than ever, they are being put on the 
spot by “extremist” forces that have not 
donned the Communist mantle. Obso- 
lete communism? It might be well to 
bear in mind the new extremism that 
has burst upon the European scene 


raising that very question as a battle 
cry of its own. What, indeed, will be 
the practical political consequences of 
this development for antiquated parties 
that have not yet completed their tran- 
sition from revolution to revisionism? 


Melvin Croan 


Sino-Soviet 
Confrontation? 


Harrison E. Satispury: War Between 
Russia and China. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1969. 


IN TERMS OF political analysis, War 
Between Russia and China is probably 
Mr. Salisbury’s finest effort to date. 
Remarkably readable, an excellent in- 
troduction to Sino-Soviet relations, the 
book contains a number of penetrating 
observations concerning the Soviet 
Union’s military posture towards China 
along the Sino-Mongolian frontier, 
which the author visited in the spring 
of 1969. Salisbury also describes a 
number of brusque encounters between 
Chinese and Russians at diplomatic 
meetings that he attended during his 
frequent stays in the USSR over the 
last decade. The result is an original 
and—to this reader—persuasive state- 
ment on the potential causes and prob- 
able course of a war between China and 
the Soviet Union. 

The cardinal geopolitical position 
which Salisbury attributes to the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic may surprise 
some analysts. Citing the frequent al- 
lusions in recent Russo-Chinese po- 
lemics to Genghis Khan and the 13th- 
Century Mongol invasion of China, 
Salisbury agrees with Genghis’ dictum 
that Mongolia is “the hinge of the 
earth”—or at least the “heartland” of 
the most populous of continents. Ear- 
lier Soviet military campaigns against 
the Japanese in the Sino-Mongolian 
frontier lands during 1939 and 1945 are 
regarded by the author as the likely 
models of a contemporary “preemptive” 
thrust against the Chinese—which may 
this time be preceded by nuclear bom- 
bardment. 

Salisbury maintains that at bottom 
the dispute is a racial one: “Russian 
terror and Rusian hatred of the peoples 
of yellow hue and slant eyes are too 
deep to be hidden.” It is this “fervor 
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of racial chauvinism” which in Salis- 
bury’s judgment is ultimately respon- 
sible for the present state of Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

Compounding this historic antag- 
onism in the 1950’s was the Soviet 
Union’s manipulation of the Korean 
conflict, which Salisbury believes to 
have been inspired by Stalin in an effort 
to encircle Mao in a Russian nut- 
cracker. This chapter, somewhat un- 
fortunately titled “The Secret History 
of the Korean War,” is one of the 
book’s best. 

Given the generally judicious tenor of 
Mr. Salisbury’s observations, it is sur- 
prising to find him somewhat less than 
impartial in assessing the significance 
of what is now perhaps the most seri- 
ous factor in the Sino-Soviet border 
dispute—namely, the Chinese popula- 
tion problem. Salisbury here totally— 
if not blindly—subscribes to a Chinese 
Lebensraum theory justifying the “rec- 
tification of frontiers.” Because of 
Mao’s need for arable land, his con- 
frontation with the USSR “emerges as 
a logical and intelligent exercise of pol- 
icy.” 

One must disagree with Salisbury 
that the current Chinese effort mar- 
ginally to increase its 3,768,726 square 
miles of territory through the forcible 
seizure of lands held by the Russians 
for over a century is either “logical” or 
“intelligent”—even without considering 
the nuclear issue, which of course is 
very much the issue. One must also 
disagree that the Lebensraum approach 
is the best solution to China’s short- 
ages of food and capital. Salisbury 
himself admits that the same problems 
confront India. Indeed, such problems, 
almost by definition are common to all 
underdeveloped countries. Would all of 
them be justified, therefore, in pursuing 
a policy of territorial aggrandizement? 

The policy decision confronting 
China is not, as Salisbury maintains, 
“starve or fight” but rather “cooperate 
or fight.” China, unlike India, has 
succeeded in alienating all potential 
sources—Communist and non-Commu- 
nist—of capital and food. It is this fail- 
ure of Chinese foreign policy and not 
the lack of arable land which gave rise 
to the current preoccupation with Le- 
bensraum that may yet lead to a nu- 
clear war. As Salisbury notes, “China 
has not been so isolated from the outer 
world since before the Europeans bat- 
tered down the doors of the port cities 
in the early 19th century.” 

With respect to the outcome of such 
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a war, there is some confusion in Salis- 
bury’s book as to who would be the 
likely victor. In the early chapters he 
raises the specter of “a new Commu- 
nist colossus” in which the USSR would 
command the joint resources of Rus- 
sia’s industry and technology and 
China’s population.” In the final chap- 
ters, however, it is evident that he does 
not believe that the USSR could emerge 
“victorious” from a “People’s War” 
conducted on so vast a territory. Some 
readers may suspect that Salisbury un- 
derestimates the potency of nuclear 
weapons—the use of which, according 
to the author, would be de riguer for 
both sides—against guerrilla or parti- 
san formations. 

These criticisms aside, Salisbury’s 
book offers, to this reviewer at least, 
the most convincing argument that the 
Soviet regime, confronted by increas- 
ing divisiveness and discontent at home, 
may yet embark upon a nationalist war 
in order to rally the nation around it. 
More than sixty years ago, Tsar Ni- 
cholas II, having failed to enact mean- 
ingful social, political and economic 
reforms, plunged his country into a 
disastrous Asian war in a desperate 
effort to achieve national unity. It will 
surely be one of the supreme ironies of 
history if the Soviet leaders choose to 
follow in their predecessor’s footsteps. 

Mr. Salisbury’s book constitutes the 
most original analysis of Sino-Soviet 
relations since the work done by Don- 
ald Zagoria almost a decade ago. 


William J. Parente 


Welfare under Socialism 


BERNICE Q. Mapison: Social Welfare 
in the Soviet Union. Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1968. 


THIS VOLUME by Dr. Madison, Pro- 
fessor of Social Work at San Francisco 
State College, is the result of many 
years of research, some of it conducted 
in the Soviet Union itself. The author’s 
visits to the USSR and her knowledge 
of Russian enabled her to study case 
histories and other sources not usually 
investigated by Western scholars. 
Dr. Madison describes social welfare 
policy under the Tsars, under Lenin 
and Stalin, and under Stalin’s succes- 


sors, giving us a comprehensive ac- 
count of developments in many areas of 
social concern: social insurance, public 
assistance, health programs, maternity 
and child-care services, veterans’ bene- 
fits, housing, education, and the penal 
system. She notes that social services 
are still a good deal more extensive in 
urban than in rural areas of the Soviet 
Union, but that attempts are being 
made to narrow the gulf between town 
and country. 

Perhaps the author’s most interesting 
observation is that the USSR, after 
making repeated attempts to find 
“Marxist-Leninist” solutions to its so- 
cial problems, has deemed it necessary 
to return to so-called “capitalist-bour- 
geois” concepts concerning family life 
and the roles of parent and child, hard 
work and its material rewards, and 
other old-fashioned notions of ethics 
and morality. 

Dr. Madison’s book contains inter- 
esting information on Soviet approaches 
to social welfare that differ fundamen- 
tally from those in the US. For ex- 
ample, in the Soviet Union there is 4al- 
most no interest in research and anal- 
ysis, nor is there really a field of “pro- 
fessional social work.” Much of the 
work is done by unpaid volunteers havy- 
ing the responsibility for recognizing 
and trying to solve the problems of fel- 
low factory-workers and their families. 
Furthermore, the avowed purpose of So- 
viet social welfare services is not pri- 
marily to help the individual for his 
own sake, but rather to enable him to 
pursue gainful work as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Official denials notwithstanding, the 
author found evidence of many of the 
social ills that are present in Western 
countries, such as alcoholism and ju- 
venile delinquency, among others. She 
also considers Soviet social insurance 
benefits to be inadequate, although this 
is hotly contested by Soviet authorities 
accustomed to proclaiming the supe- 
riority of their insurance system, pri- 
marily because the workers make no 
direct contributions to it. The book’s 
final chapter is an illuminating dis- 
cussion of what the US and the Soviet 
Union could learn from each other in 
the field of social welfare, and also of 
what developing countries could learn 
from Soviet experience. 

Social Welfare in the Soviet Union 
is the most objective, scholarly, and 
comprehensive study of its kind to 
date. A lengthy bibliography is ap- 
pended for the benefit of readers who 


may wish to investigate a particular 
‘segment of this broad subject in more 
detail. The volume should attract a 
large readership, not least among 
people who have an interest, but not 
necessarily an extensive background, 


in this field. 


Robert J. Myers 


A Voice from the Ukraine 


The Chornovil Papers. Compiled by 
Vyacheslav Chornovil. Introduction by 
Frederick C. Barghoorn. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. 


THE “PAPERS” of Vyacheslav Chor- 
novil, a young Ukrainian journalist im- 
prisoned in Lvov in November 1967, 
constitute a unique collection of docu- 
ments on the current state of Ukrainian 
nationalism in the Soviet Union. The 
documents, dated between 1965 and 
1967, consist of Chornovil’s own numer- 
ous petitions and appeals to the Soviet 
authorities on behalf of persecuted 
Ukrainian intellectuals; of biographic 
sketches of several Ukrainians whom 
Chornovil interviewed at length before 
they were sentenced to prison terms for 
“bourgeois-nationalistic activities”; and 
of papers written by the defendants 
themselves. Although no more than 30 
names appear in these documents, it 


emerges that many more members of 
the Ukrainian cultural elite have been 
subjected to persecution, ranging from 
dismissals from their jobs to prison 
terms of up to five years. 


On the face of it, this story of re- 
pression looks similar to many others 
reported extensively in the Western 
press, such as the “literary trials” in 
Moscow and other manifestations of 
neo-Stalinism which have been sweep- 
ing the Soviet Union for the last few 
years. The difference, of course, is that 
Chornovil’s heroes were charged with 
fostering Ukrainian nationalist senti- 
ments, which was construed as dis- 
loyalty, if not treason, to the Soviet 
state. And although all of them passion- 
ately deny this charge (citing Lenin’s 
writings and the Soviet Constitution), 
it can easily be seen that, from the 
point of view of the prosecution, the 
element of divided loyalty was unques- 
tionably present. 

The unwillingness of some of the de- 
fendants to repent was notable. Indeed, 
their demands for the dismissal of a 
Ukrainian cabinet minister and the 
Prosecutor General of the USSR for 
violations of Soviet law would have 
been unheard of even at the height of 
the “liberal” Khrushchev era. 

The actual indictments centered on 
the possession of “subversive” litera- 
ture, such as the texts of a speech 
by Pope Paul and of Eisenhower’s re- 
marks at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to Taras Shevchenko, the Ukrain- 
ian nationalist and poet, in Washing- 
ton; books and articles dealing with 


the Russification of the educational sys- 
tem in the Ukraine; correspondence 
with Ukrainian nationalists in Canada 
and the United States; and photostats 
of some old books on the history of 
the Ukraine. An aggravating circum- 
stance was “group action”: gatherings 
of like-minded people who were pre- 
sumed to be bent on wresting the 
Ukraine from Moscow’s hegemony. 

It is perhaps not accidental that the 
majority of individuals whose cases 
unfold in Chornovil’s book are of Gali- 
cian origin, i.e., they hail from that 
part of the Ukraine which was incor- 
porated in the Polish Republic before 
World War II and ruled by the Haps- 
burgs before 1918. Among the Gali- 
cians, the awareness of a distinct na- 
tional identity has always been stronger 
than among the “Russian” Ukrainian 
nationalists, whose aims have rarely in- 
cluded full political independence and 
separation from Russia. Thus it is sig- 
nificant that the Galicians are appar- 
ently managing to influence the young- 
er intellectuals from the “Russian” 
Ukraine with some of their ideas. 

It is impossible to tell at what point 
Moscow views the Ukrainian insistence 
on a separate cultural identity as a 
threat to the unity of the Soviet state. 
Nor do we know the extent of political 
nationalism in the Ukraine or in other 
non-Russian areas of the Soviet Union. 
Nevertheless, there are signs that na- 
tionalism is on the rise in the USSR, 
and that the authorities are reverting 
to Stalinist methods to suppress it. 


Vladimir Petrov 
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HISTORY in PERSPECTIVE 


The Politics of the Avant-Garde 


By Vahan D. Barooshian 


mong the significant avant-garde movements of 

this century, Russian Cubo-Futurism and 

French Surrealism are strikingly similar in 
terms of their beliefs, aspirations, and commitments 
to a distorted concept of Bolshevism. As this article 
will show, both movements saw Bolshevism not pri- 
marily as a political and economic revolt against cap- 
italism but rather as a cultural revolt against “bour- 
geois” society. They allied themselves with Bolshe- 
vism because they projected onto it their own esthetic 
rebellion. For them, Bolshevism became a means to 
pursue their own cultural and esthetic ends; for the 


Bolsheviks, the avant-gardists became a means to’ 


further their political ends. 

Cubo-Futurism was primarily a poetic movement 
and had its origins in Cubism and Symbolism. Repre- 
sented in the prerevolutionary period mainly by Vladi- 


1 This view was shared by some of the Bolsheviks themselves 
—most notably Trotsky. Needless to add, however, political 
and economic goals and exigencies eventually vitiated the cul- 
tural aims of Bolshevism. 


Vahan D. Barooshian is Chairman of Russian Studies 
at Wells College, Aurora, New York. The present 
paper is an extract from a longer research work funded 
by the Center for International Studies, State Univer- 
sity of New York, to which Mr. Barooshian expresses 
his gratitude. 
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mir Maiakovsky, Velimir Khlebnikov, David Burliuk, 
Vasili Kamensky and Aleksei Kruchionykh, it arose in 
1913 as a revolt against literary conventions, reputa- 
tions and traditions, and as a protest against the moral 
and cultural disintegration of “bourgeois” society. A 
passion for shock, action, negation, scandal and dem- 
onstration characterized the movement for most of its 
history. 

As political anarchists, the Cubo-Futurists eagerly 
welcomed and served the Bolshevik Revolution in 
order to bring about the destruction of “bourgeois” 
society. At the same time, they viewed a political alli- 
ance with Bolshevism as a necessary prelude to the 
realization of their own esthetic aims. After the Bol- 
shevik seizure of power, the Cubo-Futurists were the 
only literary group to support Lunacharsky’s call for 
the creation of a state bureau of artistic affairs.’ 
Their political stance helped to revitalize and expand 
their movement, and leading Cubo-Futurists then be- 
came the commissars of art in the Department of Fine 


Arts under Lunacharsky in 1918-19. Working in alli- 


2Gleb Struve rightly points out that there was an “over- 
whelmingly hostile attitude of the Russian intelligentsia, in- 
cluding the writers, to the new [Bolshevik] regime.” See his 
article, “The Transition from Russian to Soviet Literature,” in 
Literature and Revolution in Soviet Russia 1917-1962, M. Hay- 
ward and L. Labedz, eds., London, Oxford University Press, 
1962, p. 10. 


ance with painters, they got control of many art insti- 
tutions and established training schools for art and 
poetry.* In Lunarcharsky’s view, the “dynamism” and 
“collectivism” of the Cubo-Futurists were two essential 
ingredients for the creation of a “proletarian” art.* 
They saw themselves as the artistic vanguard and edu- 
cator of the proletariat; however, they believed that 
art and literature were not so much an expression or 
reflection of ideology as of craftsmanship (remeslo). 

The dominant role of the Cubo-Futurists was short- 
lived. In 1919 their artistic notions and frequent 
radical attacks on the “cultural heritage” roused the 
impatience and finally the alarm of Lenin, who or- 
dered them dismissed. Shortly afterward, the Commu- 
nist Party took up the attack, identifying them with 
“petty-bourgeois elements” and “advocates of an ideal- 
ist philosophy hostile to Marxism.” ° 

During the 1920’s, the Cubo-Futurists—pro-Bol- 
shevik throughout—struggled unsuccessfully to regain 
their position as the artistic vanguard. In an alliance 
with Russian Formalist critics (especially Osip Brik 
and Victor Shklovsky), they remained a very active 
and extremely influential group. They continued to 
oppose the party’s position that “socialist” literature 
had to assimilate or develop within the framework 
of West European and Russian literature. This, along 
with their emphasis on the need for new literary 
forms in a new social era, their disrespect for the art 
of the past, their notion of the artist as a craftsman 
and producer, their lack of concern about ideology in 
art, and finally their “bourgeois” origins, made them 
continually suspect in the eyes of most of the Bolshe- 
vik leaders. There were a few exceptions: Trotsky in 
particular (and Lunacharsky and Bukharin to a lesser 
extent) supported them and considered their theories 
“extremely significant and interesting from the point 
of view of building a socialist culture.” Trotsky also 
agreed with their prognosis of the art of the future.® 
But when Trotsky was removed from the political 
scene, the party became increasingly hostile to the 
Cubo-Futurists. 


3 Viacheslav Polonsky aptly described this phenomenon: 
“From the cellars of Bohemia the Russian Futurists were 
brought to the luxurious halls of the academies. The Futurists 
were in power.” Ocherki literaturnovo dvizheniia revoliutsion- 
noi epokhi, Moscow-Leningrad, 1929, p. 26. 

ee K. Zelinsky, Na rubezhe dvukh epokh, Moscow, 1959, 
p. 118. 

5See “Khronika literaturnoi zhizni,” in Istoriia russkoi 
sovetskoi literatury 1917-1929, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 574. 

6 Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution, Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1960, pp. 134, 249. This work was 
originally written in 1923. Lenin’s attitude to the Cubo- 
Futurists was ambiguous or confused, or both. According to 
Gorky, his “attitude to Maiakovsky was one of mistrust and 
even irritation” because of the poet’s verbal play and alleged 


Surrealist Concepts 


Surrealism, by contrast, was primarily a French 
phenomenon; it was a much larger and more radical 
poetic and art group whose chief figures were, among 
others, André Breton, Louis Aragon, Paul Eluard, 
Max Ernst, André Masson and Antonin Artaud. It 
arose in 1920 as a moral reaction against World War I 
and “bourgeois” society. While sharing most of the 
characteristics of the Russian Cubo-Futurists, the 
Surrealists propounded a theory that was unique in 
at least one significant respect: they hoped to produce 
a social transformation through poetic activity. They 
believed that, since rational human activity had led to 
a morally outrageous and culturally inferior social 
order, man’s exploration of his dreams, his hallucina- 
tory and hypnotic states, and his irrational subcon- 
scious processes would reveal the basic solutions to 
human and social problems.’ For the Surrealists, poetry 
was a mode of knowledge and discovery, an oppor- 
tunity for penetrating and tapping the unconscious; 
and because this “mystical” activity was common to 
all men, the Surrealists aimed, in Eluard’s words, “to 
reduce the differences between men and thus refuse to 
serve an absurd order based on inequality, deceit and 
cowardice.” * 

The nature of the Surrealists’ social objectives and 
their contempt for the fundamental “rationality” of 
bourgeois society were in large part responsible for 
their gravitation toward Bolshevism and their ultimate 
political commitment to it. In a conversation with 
Lunacharsky in 1923, Aragon and Breton expressed 
their violent hostility towards bourgeois society, whose 
most abominable and stifling feature, in their view, 
was its belief in reason as the basic principle of the 
universe. For the Surrealists, this reliance on rational- 
ism served to stifle a tremendous and arcane spon- 
taneity which only the “principle of intuition” could 
penetrate and which the artist could grasp by “seeing 
things in their surrealist significance.” The Surrealists 
wished “to topple the kingdom of the bourgeoisie and 


incomprehensibility. Lenin once castigated Lunacharsky for 


being partial toward the Cubo-Futurists and for publishing 
too many copies of one of Maiakovsky’s plays. Yet when 
Maiakovsky, in one of his poems, criticized the obsession of 
party members with conferences, Lenin remarked: “I do not 
belong to the admirers of his poetic talent, although I fully 
admit my incompetence in this field. . . . I don’t know about 
the poetic angle, but I can vouch that the politics is absolutely 
right.” See Lenin: The Man, the Theorist, the Leader, Leonard 
Schapiro and Peter Reddaway, eds., London, Pall Mall Press, 
1967, pp. 50-52. 

7See André Breton, “Manifeste du Surréalisme (1924),” in 
his Manifestes du Surréalisme, Paris, Pauvert, 1962, p. 40. 

8 Quoted in Claude Mauriac, André Breton, Paris, Edition de 
Flore, 1949, p. 17. 
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at the same time the kingdom of reason, so as to re- 
store the great kingdom of the life of spontaneity, so 
as to dissolve the world in the music of an existence 
of intensity.” Since the Asian continent was presum- 
ably unsullied by European rationalism, it became an 
object of near-veneration. Aragon and Breton called 
upon the Soviets to lead Asia to the destruction of 
“bourgeois pseudo-culture,” even if it meant the de- 
struction of the Surrealists themselves, so long as 
reason and the “all-strangling principle of bourgeoisie” 
were also destroyed in the onslaught.°® 

The Surrealists’ notion of the aims of the Bolshevik 
Revolution represented the very antipode of the con- 
cepts of Lenin, Trotsky and other Bolshevik leaders.’° 
Commenting on his conversation with Aragon and 
Breton in 1923, Lunacharsky observed that it required 
a considerable effort to overcome the Surrealists’ 
“amazement and even indignation” when told how 
utterly mistaken they were about the aims of the Bol- 
sheviks. The Revolution, he informed his interlocutors, 
had nothing in common with “any Asiatic mystical 
metaphysics”: it was an extension of reason guided by, 
and committed to, Western civilization, whose best 
fruit was Marxism, the apogee of dialectical reason 
and a higher form of science which Bolshevism in- 
tended to bring to the West."! 


Troubled Alliance 


Notwithstanding Lunacharsky’s admonitions, the 
Surrealists declared allegiance to Bolshevism and 
joined the French Communist Party in 1925. This 
political commitment gave new momentum, vitality 
and solidarity to their movement, just as it had to the 
Cubo-Futurists in 1917. Like the Cubo-Futurists, the 
Surrealists continued to believe that Bolshevism mir- 
rored their own “surreal” and cultural revolution. 


9 All quotations in the paragraph are from Anatoli Luna- 
charsky, Sobranie sochinenii v vosmi tomakh, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1966, p. 488. See also “Lettres aux écoles du Bouddha,” La 
révolution surréaliste (Paris), No. 3, April 1925, p. 22. Breton 
and the Surrealists wrote to the French Ambassador to Japan 
in 1925: “We wish with all our might that the revolutions, the 
wars, the colonial insurrections, will annihilate this Western 
civilization, the evil of which you defend as far as the Orient; 
and we call the destruction of this state of affairs the one our 
minds would be the most likely to accept.” See Mauriac, p. 14. 

10 For example, Trotsky wrote: “Essentially, the [Bolshevik ] 
Revolution means the people’s final break with the Asiatic, 
with the 17th Century, with Holy Russia, with ikons and 
roaches. It does not mean a return to the pre-Peter era, but 
on the contrary, it means a communion of the entire people 
with civilization and a reconstruction of the material foun- 
dations in accordance with the interests of the people.” Quoted 
from Trotsky, Literature and Revolution, p. 94. 

11 Lunacharsky, op. cit., p. 489. 
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In an almost ecstatic review of Trotsky’s biography 
of Lenin, Breton remarked that Bolshevism, as an or- 
ganized political system, had manifested its superiority 
by consummating a vast social upheaval in a relatively 
brief period. The Surrealists, he said, had to embrace 
Bolshevism wholeheartedly if they seriously expected 
to achieve their cultural and spiritual objectives. For 
Breton, the Bolsheviks were the supreme revolutionary 
avatars who had reached the “acme of their Destiny” 
by executing their revolutionary will. As he saw it, the 
Bolsheviks had not abandoned their aims of extending 
their revolution to Western Europe, and would im- 
mediately respond to a genuine revolutionary call.?? 
In that event, Breton and the Surrealists apparently 
assumed they would become the new cultural arbiters, 
a role which “bourgeois” society, they felt, had denied 
them. 

Despite the Surrealists’ distorted and essentially self- 
serving view of Bolshevism, their profound hostility 
to bourgeois society had led Lunacharsky and Trotsky 
to encourage their allegiance.1? Curiously, however, 
their commitment to Bolshevism created suspicion and 
even aversion within the French Communist Party, 
even though it was an obedient servant of the Comin- 
tern. Much as in the case of the Cubo-Futurists, the 
Surrealists’ bourgeois origins, their Bohemianism, 
their refusal to submit to party work and strict disci- 
pline and to abandon their poetic aims and notions, 
and their passion for dissent and protest, aroused 
doubt about the Surrealists’ reliability or loyalty as 
party members. As volatile enemies of “bourgeois” 
society, however, they were tolerated and supported by 
the party, whatever its misgivings.14 

Political commitment soon posed a test for the Sur- 
realists as the Bolsheviks began to mobilize West Euro- 
pean intellectuals for revolutionary struggle. For what 
was at stake was the very integrity of Surrealist art, 
viewed by its proponents as a means of profound in- 
quiry into the human condition, in the face of the 
party’s efforts to transform it into an instrument of 
political propaganda and to create a “proletarian” 


12 André Breton, “Leon Trotsky: Lénine,” La révolution 


surréaliste, No. 5, October 1925, pp. 31-32. Breton seriously 
entertained the extension of the Bolshevik Revolution to 
France. David Caute notes that Breton “longed to see the 
Cossacks watering their horses on the Concorde”: Communism 
and the French Intellectuals 1914-1960, New York, Macmillan, 
1964, p. 94. 

13 Lunacharsky, for example, observed that “the Surrealists 
have rightly understood that the task of all revolutionary in- 
tellectuals under a capitalist regime is to denounce bourgeois 
values. Their efforts deserve to be encouraged.” Quoted in 
Robert S. Short, “The Politics of Surrealism, 1920-1936,” 
Journal of Contemporary History (London), No. 2, 1966, p. 18. 

14 See Short, op. cit., pp. 10-14. , 


literature in France, the Soviet Union, America, and 
other countries.*° 

In 1928 the French Communist Party assigned the 
novelist Henri Barbusse the task of creating a weekly 
cultural review called Monde, which received heavy 
financial support from the Comintern. The purpose of 
the review was to attract and win over leftist writers 
and intellectuals, to counter the hostility of the general 
press and professional organizations toward the leftists, 
and to displace Clarté,'° which Barbusse had lost to the 
Trotskyists after it had initially been a party organ. 
Another purpose of Monde was to encourage the 
growth of a “proletarian” literature in France, to urge 
“intellectuals to lead the Communist movement toward 
a new, popular art which would come with the libera- 
tion of the masses. . . .” 17 


The notion of a “proletarian” literature met with 
intrepid resistance from the Surrealists. Replying to 
inquiries from Monde, Breton said that he simply 
could not envisage the possibility of creating in France 
an art that would express the aspirations of the pro- 
letariat. He believed that a writer shaped by bourgeois 
society was unable to interpret those aspirations. That 
a writer could have some notion of them Breton did 
not deny. Sincerity and sensibility were possible, too. 
But not unlike the Russian Futurists and Formalists, 
Breton saw the writer’s work as a product of literary 
evolution and of “dialectical materialism,” which 
determined its validity within that evolution. To re- 
ject this determinism, Breton suggested, would be anti- 
Marxian. In short, Breton felt that the rise of a “pro- 
letarian” literature could only come with the rise of a 
proletarian culture.1* As to when that would happen, 
Breton quoted Trotsky: 


Vague theories of proletarian culture, conceived by 
analogy and antithesis with bourgeois culture, are the 


15 For an excellent treatment of this approach as it was 
applied to the United States, see James Gilbert, Writers and 
Partisans: A History of Literary Radicalism in America, New 
York, Wiley, 1968, pp. 75-85. 

16 In 1921, Barbusse organized Clarté as a “Center of Inter- 
national Revolutionary Education.” It was committed to the 
creation of a new social order which would arise from the 
“radical destruction of the capitalist system” and endure be- 
cause of the “dictatorial preponderance of the class heretofore 
exploited and despoiled.” Barbusse considered this an “intel- 
lectual” task. When Max Eastman of the American Communist 
journal Liberator objected, Barbusse replied that for him there 
was no distinction between intellectuals and proletarians. See 
his “In Defense of Clarté,” Liberator (New York), October 
1921, p. 30. 

17 Caute, p. 102. See also Jacques Fauvet, Histoire du parti 
communiste francais, Vol. 1, Paris, Fayard, 1964, pp. 100-01; 
and Roger Garaudy, L’itinéraire d’Aragon, Paris, Gallimard, 
1961, p. 217. 

18 André Breton, “Seconde manifeste, 
Surréalisme, pp. 186-87. 
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result of comparisons between proletariat and bour- 
geoisie, comparisons to which the critical mind is com- 
pletely alien. It is certain that a moment will come ‘in 
the development of the new society when economy, 
culture, will have the greatest freedom of progressive 
movement. But we can only make fancy conjectures 
about this. In a society that will be pruned of the crush- 
ing worry of daily bread; where communal laundries 
will wash everybody’s good linen; where the children, 
all the children, well-fed, healthy and gay, will absorb 
the elements of science and art, as well as the air and 
sunlight; where there will no longer be any useless 
mouths; where the liberated egoism of man—a formid- 
able power—will tend only to knowledge, to the trans- 
formation and improvement of the universe: in that 
society, the dynamism of culture will be incomparable to 
anything that we have known in the past. But we shall 
reach it only after long and painful transition, which is 
almost completely before us.!9 


It seems obvious that one of the basic appeals of Trot- 
sky’s remarks to Breton was the notion of the cultural 
transformation of society, which fit right into the Sur- 
realist credo. 


The Course of Alienation 


For the Surrealists, literary developments in Russia 
in the late 1920’s were cause for alarm and, ultimately, 
disillusionment with Bolshevism. The Russian Associa- 
tion of Proletarian Writers (RAPP), with party back- 
ing, persecuted and gradually eliminated other literary 
groups and individual writers. As it assumed dictatorial 
power, RAPP dogmatically insisted on the immediate 
creation of a “proletarian” literature and culture, the 
fundamentals of which, it claimed, were already mani- 
fest even in bourgeois society.”° 


Of special concern to the Surrealists was the bitter 
literary struggle that was waged between RAPP and 
the Russian Futurists. The Futurists considered the 
writer a “craftsman” and “producer” whose work was 
not unlike other forms of work. They wanted the 
writer to work for journals, newspapers, factories; to 
write sketches, diaries, reports and memoirs; in short, 
to write a “literature of fact” that was in their view far 
more directly relevant to, and reflective of, the prob- 
lems of the day than “imaginative” literature. They 
believed that “imaginative” literature was an intrin- 
sically solitary art form that alienated the writer from 
the building of “socialism” and, as Boris Kushner ob- 
served, from “direct and immediate participation in 


19 [bid., p. 188. 
20 Herman Ermolaev, Soviet Literary Theories 1917-1934: 


The Genesis of Socialist Realism, Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1963, p. 58. 
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political and cultural work.” *! This whole approach 
and concept was basically incompatible with RAPP’s 
demand for a new proletarian literature. 

While the Surrealists’ protest against the concept of 
proletarian culture was based on different grounds, 
they regarded the Futurists’ long and losing battle as 
their own. Maiakovsky’s suicide in 1930, partly as a 
protest against RAPP and the increasing regimenta- 
tion of Soviet life, came as a final blow, demonstrating 
to the Surrealists that the “atmosphere in Russia was 
profoundly uncongenial to poetry and spiritually bar- 
ren...” 22 For the Surrealists, Maiakovsky and the 
Russian Futurists had always represented artists of a 
“postrevolutionary” situation in which the Surrealists 
one day hoped to find themselves,”* and they naturally 
tended to identify the fate of the Russian Futurists 
with their own. 

This process of identification can be perceived very 
clearly in an article on Maiakovsky by the Futurists 
Neznamov and Katanian and in an accompanying 
commentary by Breton, both published in the Sur- 
realist journal in July 1930.24 Neznamov and Katanian 
pointed out that for Maiakovsky poetry was synono- 
mous with life and struggle. In freely choosing to 
write for the Revolution, Maiakovsky became a “prole- 
tarian” poet—not by using the proletariat as a poetic 
theme, but by taking up its cause: 


He learned how to test his works on the masses. He 
understood that the problem of the masses is actually 
not only the problem of audience, but also a literary 
problem, not only the problem of fulfilling a task, but 
a formal problem as well. This is to say that not being 
satisfied to learn to write for the masses, he learned 
how to do it with the highest possible valiie, and this 
at the expense of his own heart. 


21 Boris Kushner, “Prichiny otstavaniia,’ Krasnaia nov 
(Moscow), No. 11, 1930, p. 132. Kushner, among other Futur- 
ists, disappeared in the purges. 

22 Short, op. cit., p. 18. 

23 ““Maiakovsky’s poems are in themselves a definition, an 
affirmation of the ‘poet’s place in a new order.” Elsa Triolet, 
Maiakovskii: Vers et proses de 1913 a 1930, Paris, Editeurs 
Frangais Réunis, 1952, p. 9. See also her “Maiakovskii et nous,” 
Poésie (Paris), No. 38, 1947, pp. 8-34. Triolet is the wife of 
the former Surrealist Louis Aragon, who joined the Communist 
Party in the early 1930s. In one of his travel sketches, Maia- 
kovsky, who had been given a reception by the Surrealists in 
Paris in 1927, remarked that they were a vigorous group but 
wondered if they had a literary “program.” He also noticed a 
similarity between the poetry and manifestos of early Russian 
Futurism and those of the Surrealists, intimating that the Sur- 
realists were still in a “prerevolutionary” situation. See his 
Ag sobranie sochinenii, Vol. VIII, Moscow, 1958 edition 
p. ; 
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poete prolétarien,” and André Breton,, “La barque de l’amour 
s’est brisée contre la vie courante,” Le Surréalisme au service 
de la révolution (Paris), No. 1, July 1930, pp. 16-22. The title 
of Breton’s article, translated from the Russian, was a line 
in Maiakovsky’s “suicide” poem. 
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The writers ended by claiming that Maiakovsky had 
taken part in the events of his time as an individual 
actor whom the Revolution had lost, though just what 
they meant by “lost” was not really explained. 

Breton, however, offered an ingenious and penetrat- 
ing vindication, if not explanation, of Maiakovsky’s 
suicide. For Breton, Maiakovsky’s suicide stemmed 
from the contradiction or conflict between his 
desire to be a revolutionary poet and his desire to 
realize his personal “destiny” —in his case, to find love 
or to overcome the pain of unrequited love, to which 
no true revolutionary is immune. Put differently, 
Maiakovsky’s desire to find love in the “present” was 
much greater than his desire to create for the “future” 
of the proletariat. The irreconcilability of his conflict 
led to suicide. Maiakovsky, however, did not betray 
the Revolution to which he was intellectually com- 
mitted; rather that commitment was weakened by his 
desire to love, which Breton saw as characteristic of 
the “human condition.” This irrepressible desire to 
love, which precluded a total “sentimental” commit- 
ment to the Revolution, marked the greatness of Maia- 
kovsky as a revolutionary poet. By the same logic, 
Breton was perhaps unwittingly providing a justifica- 
tion for the Surrealists’ intellectual, but not “sentimen- 
tal,” commitment to the Revolution. 

Maiakovsky’s suicide also raised the problem of 
“proletarian” literature. Breton concluded: 


More than ever, now that Maiakovsky is dead, we refuse 
to register the weakening of the spiritual and moral 
protest which he took up. We deny, and will continue 
to deny, the possibility of a poetry or an art susceptible 
of accommodating itself to extremist simplification—‘‘a 
la Barbusse”—of ways of thinking and feeling. We 
have yet to be shown a “proletarian” work of art. The 
enthusiastic life of the struggling proletariat, the stupe- 
fying and shattering life of the mind surrendered to its 
own beastly aspects—as far as we are concerned, it 
would be an extremely vain wish to want to participate 
in only one of these dramas. Expect no concession from 
us in this realm.” 


As Breton’s remarks suggested, “proletarian” art 
had no relation to the struggling proletariat. It was, 
however, definitely related to the emergent concept of 
Soviet “socialist realism,” which the party was begin- 
ning to enunciate in the late 1920’s. The very notion 
of “proletarian” art or literature was a contradiction 
in terms since the proletariat possessed no unique or 
definable culture of its own. As the American critic 
Philip Rahv perceptively observed, “proletarian” liter- 
ature had no relation even to revolutionary thought; 
the principal implication that it entailed for the artist 


25 Ibid., p. 22. 


was his alliance with the proletariat and his recogni- 
tion of the class struggle as the basic fact of social life, 
thus yoking art and politics. Moreover, the projected 
concept of “proletarian” literature failed “to define in 
what way a writer’s alliance with the working class 
is or is not an alliance with a particular party 
of that class.” °° That was because class and party, 
according to the theoreticians of “proletarian art,” 
were synonomous. To weld the artist to the Communist 
Party as a political functionary and to have him pro- 
duce “party” or “party-minded” literature was the real 
meaning of “proletarian” literature. In this scheme 
of things only the party could evaluate the correct—or, 
to use a Soviet term, “progressive” or “nonprogres- 
sive”—orientation of the artist’s political outlook, an 
orientation subject to changes in the party line, to 
which that outlook would have to conform.*’ This 
meant the writer’s relinquishment of his artistic free- 
dom. In the last analysis there was no basic distinction 
between “proletarian” literature and Soviet “socialist 
realism.” 

Both the Russian Futurists and French Surrealists 
came to realize the consequences of “proletarian” liter- 
ature for their art: its utopian mythology and banal 
schematism threatened the precarious equilibrium they 
had sought to establish between their political and 
artistic commitments. 


Conclusion 


Many intellectuals and writers of the 1920’s (and on 
into the 1930’s), outraged by social and cultural decay 
and by’ the injustices of modern industrial society, 
turned to communism for salvation, for some political 
banner that would liberate them from their bewilder- 
ment.2* But they never seriously pondered the tragic 
consequences of the destruction of the society that 
suffered and indeed sanctioned their assaults. To this 


26 Philip Rahv, “Proletarian Literature: A Political Autop- 
sy,” Southern Review (Charleston), No. 4, 1939, p. 619. 

27 Ibid., p. 621. 

28 See William Philips and Philip Rahv, “Literature in a 
Political Decade,” in New Letters, Horace Gregory, Ed., New 
York, Norton & Co., 1937, p. 170. 


extent, they were politically naive. Their assaults, 
moreover, were often of an emotional nature; as the 
French writer Roger Vailland put it, “We were Trot- 
skyists, really, forever talking about the ‘permanent 


revolution’—unemployed intellectuals more keenly 
aware of the emotional aspects of rebellion than of 
revolution.” °° 


The reasons for the commitment of intellectuals to 
communism were surely many, but one stands out in 
the evidence adduced here. To the Futurists and Sur- 
realists, communism held out the vision that revolu- 
tionary struggle and change would bring about a liter- 
ary and cultural regeneration in which writers and 
intellectuals could play a leading and even heroic role. 
The prospect was profoundly appealing—but mythical. 

The literary and cultural aims of the Surrealists 
and Futurists could not, in the final analysis, be 
reconciled with the political, organizational, material 
and institutional aims of Bolshevism.*° As one writer 
has observed, Bolshevism and “proletarian litera- 
ture” offered the Surrealists and Russian Futurists 
two unacceptable alternatives: “supporting a revolu- 
tionary regime through esthetic conformity (that 
is, through ceasing to exist), or attempting to 
revolutionize [on their own] without any prospect of 
changing life, in view of the superior forces of the 
‘professional revolutionists.’ Either of these choices 
could only lead to the end of avant-gardism.” ** In 
the case of both groups, the break with Bolshevism was 
hence inevitable.*? 

The apparent dilemma of many avant-garde literary 
movements is that they cannot remain “revolutionary” 
by being apolitical. Yet political commitment or in- 
volvement is at once their salvation and undoing. 


29 Quoted in Caute, op. cit., p. 96. Clifford Browder observes 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Soviet Diplomacy in Asia 


By Hemen Ray 


hen Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev an- 
nounced at the international Communist con- 

ference in Moscow last June that the Soviet 

Union intended to promote the creation of a new 
collective security system in Asia, he left little doubt 
that one of Moscow’s major objectives was to erect 
barriers to the expansionist ambitions of the USSR’s 
former “fraternal” ally, Communist China. “The 
combination of the Chinese leaders’ political ad- 
venturism and the atmosphere of war hysteria con- 
tinually incited by them,” he declared elsewhere in his 
speech, “is introducing new elements into the inter- 
national situation which we have no right to ignore.” * 
The speech itself failed to specify what sort of se- 
curity arrangements Moscow had in mind, but an 
authoritative commentary already published in /zvestia 
several days earlier provided some vague clues. After 
accusing Communist China of plotting to jump into 
the power vacuum to be created by Britain’s planned 
withdrawal of forces from Asia by 1971, and of har- 
boring “definite designs” on a number of China’s 
Asian neighbors, the commentary suggested that the 
best means for these countries to thwart Peking’s 
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ambitions lay in establishing a collective security 
system of their own. Such a system would have no 
need of “patrons and guardians” from the West be- 
cause the Asian countries could count upon the Soviet 
Union and its socialist allies to “contribute, as they 
have always done, to every effort helping . . . to ensure 
a firm and dependable peace and security in Asia.” ° 
In view of the strongly anti-Chinese context in which 
the Brezhnev proposal was put forward, Peking’s re- 
action to it was predictably sharp. Chinese Communist 
statements denounced the Soviet plan as plainly di- 
rected against China, as a “reproduction” of the US- 
led SEATO alliance, and as “something that the Soviet 
leaders picked up from the garbage heap” of the late 
US Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles.’ 
Subsequent Soviet statements sought to counter 
such charges by presenting the Brezhnev proposal in 
a more pacific light. A Novosti commentary described 
it as “an alternative” to military “blocs” and as a 
means of advancing “peaceful coexistence” rather 
than “military confrontation.” * Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, addressing the Supreme Soviet in July, 
denied that the Asian security system proposed by 
Moscow was “aimed against some one country or 
croup of countries,” affirming that it involved “the col- 
lective efforts of all the states of Asia and the strength- 
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3 New China News Agency, June 28 and July 25, 1969. 
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ening of security . . . in the common interest of these 
states.” ° In a similar statement in September, Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin declared that the Soviet porposal 
aimed at uniting peace-loving forces in Asia, not for 
war but as a barrier against aggressors.° 

Shortly thereafter, Foreign Minister Gromyko sought 
to gain United Nations support for the Brezhnev pro- 
posal within a framework of regional security arrange- 
ments. Addressing the UN General Assembly session 
in New York, he urged UN members to take “practical 
steps to establish effective regional security systems in 
various parts of the world” which would be “based on 
the joint efforts of all states of the areas concerned” 
and would “function in keeping with the provisions of 
the UN Charter.” Referring specifically to Asia, Gro- 
myko said that “the very course of events” brought 
to the fore the question of creating an effective collec- 
tive security system for the area, and he stressed that 
the Soviet Union, as “not only a European but also 
an Asian state,” stood ready to promote the project.’ 

The purposes of this Soviet diplomatic maneuver 
were readily discernible. If the USSR could obtain UN 
endorsement of the Brezhnev proposal as part of a 
system of regional security accords within the UN 
organizational framework, this would give the project 
an international character and immensely facilitate 
the attainment of Moscow’s objectives, enabling the 
USSR—as a self-proclaimed Asian power—to assume 
a leading role in promoting the new Asian security 
system. At the same time it would keep the United 
States and Communist China out of the project—the 
former as a non-Asian power and the latter as a non- 


member of the UN. 


hile the outlines of the Asian security sys- 

tem envisaged by Moscow remain nebulous, 

it would appear that the Soviet leaders do 
not contemplate a SEATO-type treaty to which the 
Soviet Union would be a party, but aim instead at 
an economic, political and military alliance to be set 
up exclusively by, for and among the Asian countries 
themselves, without direct Soviet participation. The 
Soviet Union would, however, act as chief sponsor of 
the alliance and would seek to play a major, perhaps 
dominant, role in it by providing advice, as well as 
economic and arms support, to its members. Viewed 
more broadly, the Soviet objectives would appear to 
be to create a belt of nations friendly to the USSR in 


5 Pravda, July 11, 1969. 
6 Times of India (New Delhi), Sept. 11, 1969. 
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the vital Asian regions flanking China, to strengthen 
Soviet influence generally in the area and legitimize 
it through a formal Asian security arrangement, and 
thus to bolster the USSR’s overall strategic position in 
Asia vis-a-vis both Communist China and the US. 

Stepped-up Soviet diplomatic activity to lay the 
groundwork for the attainment of these objectives was 
already evident before Brezhnev’s announcement at 
the Communist party conference. In May of last year, 
Premier Kosygin visited India, Afghanistan, and Pak- 
istan; in early June, Mikhail Kapitsa, head of the 
Southeast Asia department of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry and a specialist on Chinese affairs, made a 
tour of Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand; and in July-August, a high-level Soviet 
delegation visited Indonesia. At the end of June, Pe- 
king charged that more than twenty Soviet delegations 
had gone on “conspiratorial missions” to various 
Asian countries.® 

Britain’s announced intention to withdraw its re- 
maining forces from the Indian Ocean area by 1971 
has undoubtedly been a major factor spurring the So- 
viet diplomatic offensive in Asia. Soviet statements 
have denied that the USSR seeks to fill the vacuum by 
substituting a military presence of its own in the area,” 
but there were persistent reports in the Indian press 
last summer of Soviet overtures to both India and 
Pakistan aimed at the acquisition of naval base fa- 
cilities. A reported approach to India for this purpose 
prompted a statement by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi to the effect that India would never allow its 
ports to be used as bases by any foreign navy,’® and 
shortly before this, Indian newspapers had reported 
a Soviet offer to Pakistan to deyelop the port of Gwa- 
dur, on the Arabian Sea, with a view to its eventual 
use as a naval base.!! Despite Soviet disclaimers of 
such moves, the recent activity of Soviet naval units 
in the Indian Ocean and other indications of Soviet 
interest in obtaining base facilities in the area seem 
to belie these denials.** 

One aspect of the Soviet effort to create the neces- 
sary “preconditions” for an Asian collective security 
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system has been an attempt to promote economic co- 
operation between India, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
During his visit to Pakistan last May, Premier Kosygin 
stated that his government attached “great signifi- 
cance” to such regional economic cooperation, and he 
promised Soviet help in promoting it.* Apart from 
the fact that an Asian security system would be un- 
attainable without cooperation between these three 
antagonistic neighbors, the Soviet effort has the added 
objective of drawing Pakistan away from Communist 
China, whom Soviet propaganda has assiduously 
blamed for Pakistan’s sore relations with both Afghan- 
istan and India. Thus, a Pravda commentary last June 
charged Peking with carrying on “dangerous subver- 
sive work” in South Asia and seeking to “set at log- 
gerheads Pakistan and Afghanistan, and Pakistan and 
India.” The commentary urged the leaders of the 
three countries to display their wisdom by joining 
together to face the “new hegemonic forces in Asia” — 
i.e., Communist China.'4 

The Soviet diplomatic offensive has also encom- 
passed a variety of political and economic overtures to 
other Asian countries, including Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand, Japan, the Philipppines and Taiwan. But 
while these approaches have had some success in lim- 
ited areas, mainly trade and economic cooperation, 
Moscow’s idea of an Asian security system under So- 
viet auspices appears thus far to have been received by 
practically all the governments concerned with great 
reserve, except in the single case of Malaysia. 


ndia’s reaction, in particular, has been emphatic- 
ally negative. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
described an alliance of Asian countries as “use- 
less” since an alliance of one group would cause an 
immediate reaction by another, with a consequent 
increase of tensions.’° In other public statements, she 
voiced India’s opposition to any alliance that would 
appear to be a “ganging up” of nations against Com- 
munist China; expressed confidence that China would 
“pose no real threat to India in spite of the border 
issue”; and stated that if a vacuum should be created 
by the British pull-out of forces, it could be filled by 
the countries of the region without foreign interven- 
tion, or “the UN could guarantee the security of the 
countries affected.” 1° 
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India has also shown scant enthusiasm for Premier 
Kosygin’s suggestion for regional economic coopera- 
tion between India, Pakistan and Afghanistan. The 
government indicated that it would take no initiative 
to realize the project, although if the Soviet initiative 
were to show some prospects of success, India would 
consider joining in.1? A major reason for New Delhi’s 
coolness toward the Soviet proposals for Asia is Soviet 
military aid to Pakistan, which has become an increas- 
ingly sore point in Indo-Soviet relations. 

The pro-Soviet Communist Party of India (CPI) 
has, of course, welcomed Moscow’s proposals for 
regional economic cooperation as well as for an Asian 
security system. Speaking at the Communist confer- 
ence in Moscow last summer, CPI Chairman S. A. 
Dange stated that the Indian party would continue its 
efforts towards “converting this area of tension [South 
Asia] into an area of peace and friendship,” and that 
“the great influence and prestige of the Soviet Union” 
could be “a decisive force” in achieving this goal.1® 
With India’s Communists split into pro-Soviet and pro- 
Chinese factions, however, the CPI lacks the political 
strength to exert any appreciable influence on govern- 
ment policy. 

Pakistan’s reaction to the Soviet proposals has been 
even more negative than India’s. While the government 
has refrained from official comment on the Brezhnev 
plan for an Asian security system, it has reiterated its 
intention to strengthen friendly relations with Com- 
munist China—signifying, in effect, rejection of the 
Soviet scheme.'® Pakistani newspapers which reflect 
government thinking have been more explicit. The 
Morning News (Karachi) declared editorially that 
“Pakistan cannot be a party to an anti-Chinese alliance 
if that be Mr. Brezhnev’s object. China is a tried and 
sincere friend of Pakistan, and to gratuitously forsake 
friendship with China would be perilous and self- 
defeating.” ?° Similarly, the Pakistan Times (Rawal- 
pindi) repudiated Soviet charges that Peking has 
“expansionist designs” in Asia as sheer propaganda 
and declared that in view of Pakistan’s experience 
with US-sponsored collective security, “the only safe 
course open to it is to stay clear of any commitments 
which have a bearing on ‘economic cooperation’ or 
‘collective security’.” 2! The Pakistan government also 


17 National Herald, June 24, 1969. 

18 Amrita Bazar Patrika, June 14, 1969. 

19 Visiting Peking in July 1969, Air Marshal Nur Khan, a 
member of the Pakistan President’s Council for Administra- 
tion, reportedly assured the Chinese leaders that Pakistan 
would never abandon its friendship with Communist China. 
New China News Agency report from Peking, July 13, 1969. 

20 June 21, 1969; see also the lead article on June 22. 

21 June 22 and 23 and July 12, 1969. 


rejected officially Moscow’s suggestions for regional 
economic cooperation between Pakistan, India and 
Afghanistan, indicating that it found “no attraction” 
in the Soviet proposal because of “political considera- 
tions” and Pakistan’s differences with India.” 


ost of the other Asian nations have displayed 
a similar coolness towards the Brezhnev pro- 
posal or have cogent reasons for remaining 
aloof. Ceylon has rejected it. Burma has always steered 
clear of talks on collective security for fear of offend- 
ing Peking. Nepal likewise cultivates friendly relations 
with Communist China, finding them useful to its bar- 
gaining position vis-a-vis India, and is unlikely to risk 
compromising them. Afghanistan, though it does not 
flaunt its relations with Peking, finds Communist 
China a valuable trading partner and a useful lever 
in dealing with the Soviet Union. Japan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines remain staunch allies of the United 
States, and Laos is now leaning towards Washington, 
while Singapore has begun to look towards Australia 
and New Zealand. Indonesia, with its insular position, 
evidently does not feel directly threatened by Com- 
munist China and seems inclined to avoid involvement 
in a patently anti-Chinese alliance. 

Thus far, Malaysia has been the sole exception to 
the generally negative Asian response to the Brezhnev 
proposal. After several months of official silence on the 
matter, Deputy Premier Tun Abdul Razak declared in 
a press interview last September that “the Soviet 
Union has shown an interest in Malaysia and has of- 
fered her hand of friendship not only ‘because she 
regards Malaysia as a stable and viable country, but 
also because she appreciates our independent foreign 
policy.” He went on to say that the Southeast Asian 
countries needed the assistance of the big powers, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, to guarantee the security of 
the region, and that Malaysia saw no objection to a 
Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean because 
this presented ‘no threat to the countries of the area.”* 

Communist China, of course, has made every effort 
to encourage rejection of the Brezhnev proposal by 
the Asian countries. In its propaganda to Asia, Peking 
has assailed the Soviet proposal as “‘a scheme to make 
Asians fight Asians” and as a cover for Soviet designs 
of “aggression and expansion” against the Asian 
countries, aimed at robbing them of their sovereignty 
and independence.”* Other Chinese statements accused 


22 Associated Press of Pakistan, July 10, 1969. 
23 The Statesman (New Delhi), Sept. 23, 1969. 
24 New China News Agency, July 13 and August 18, 1969. 


the Soviet Union of trying to play in Asia the same 
“trick” that it played in Eastern Europe in reducing 
the East European countries to the status of “Soviet 
colonies,” 2° and charged that the Soviet suggestions 
for regional economic cooperation were a “trap” for 
carrying out “political control” and “economic plun- 
der” of the Asian countries.”° 

There was also a warning from quite a different 
quarter. General Jesus Vargas, Filipino Secretary- 
General of SEATO, cautioned the Asian countries to 
make a careful appraisal of the Soviet proposal for 
an Asian collective security system. The Soviet scheme, 
he said, “entails the very real danger that in time the 
regional countries may find themselves subjected to 
rigid external political domination which denies them 
the right to determine their own domestic policies.” He 
also warned that any increase in Soviet influence in 
Asia might prompt Communist China to step up its 
support of subversive and insurgent elements inside 
various Asian countries.”’ 


n the light of the overwhelmingly negative reaction 
of the Asian countries, the prospects for reali- 
zation of the Soviet scheme of collective security 

for Asia appear extremely remote. These prospects 
might be improved if the UN were to lend its support 
to the Brezhnev plan as part of a network of regional 
security arrangements within the UN framework, but 
this, too, seems improbable in view of the thinly-dis- 
euised anti-Chinese purpose of the Soviet-proposed 
Asian security system. Meanwhile the Asian countries 
appear disposed to stay clear of commitments that 
would involve them in the Sino-Soviet struggle for 
power in Asia, while at the same time accepting the 
Soviet presence in the region as a useful counterweight 
to Communist China. 

Nevertheless, Moscow does not appear to have 
abandoned its hopes of becoming the protector of 
Asia, evidently basing these hopes on the assumption 
that Communist China will continue its belligerent, 
expansionist policies vis-a-vis its Asian neighbors. 
China’s intransigence, coupled with the reduction of 
Western power and commitments in Asia, could—in 
Moscow’s estimation—ultimately present the Soviet 
Union with an opportunity to gain dominant influence 
in the area. Whether or not such an opportunity will 
materialize thus depends in large measure on the fu-, 
ture course of Communist China. 


25 [bid., June 28, 1969. 
26 [bid., July 11, 1969. 
27 Times of India, Sept. 9, 1969. 
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DOCUMENTS 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following two items are taken 
from issues Nos. 9 (Aug. 31, 1969) and 10 (Oct. 31, 
1969), respectively, of Chronicle of Current Events 
(Khronika tekushchikh sobytii), and unofficial bi- 
monthly journal that has been appearing in Moscow 
regularly since April 30, 1968. The journal consists 
of anywhere between 20 and 50 closely-spaced mimeo- 
graphed sheets of paper, and contains detailed de- 
scriptions of current political repressions in the Soviet 


1. The Case of Yuri Levin 


As reported in No. 8 of the Chronicles, Yuri Leonido- 
vich Levin has been arrested in Leningrad. On June 26, 
1969, he was summoned to appear before an investigator 
of the Leningrad Procurator’s Office, Yu. M. Tumanovy, 
and was taken into custody. He was charged under Article 
190-11 of the Russian [RSFSR] Criminal Code, and not, 
as stated in No. 8, under Article 70.? 


In 1957 Levin had been sentenced to ten years’ in- 
prisonment under Article 58-1A,? but he had been am- 
nestied in 1964 after doing seven years of his term. The 
reason for his conviction was that he had attempted to 
emigrate. 

Since 1966 he has sent several letters by registered 
post to the “Voice of America.” According to him, the 
letters were quite “innocent,” contained nothing political, 
and were addressed to one of the lady announcers of the 
“Voice of America.” However, they obviously were not 
reaching their destination, and Levin repeatedly com- 
plained about this to the Leningrad Post Office, to no 


1 Article 190-1 makes the “circulation of known falsehoods 
derogatory to the Soviet state and social system” punishable 
by “deprivation of freedom” for a period of up to three years. 

* Article 70 provides that “agitation or propaganda” aimed 
at subverting Soviet authority or committing “certain especial- 
ly dangerous crimes against the state,” or the preparation, 
circulation or possession of literature having the same aims 
shall be punishable by “deprivation of freedom” for a period 
of six months to seven years, with or without additional exile 
for two to five years.—Ed. 

% Article 58-1A of the RSFSR Criminal Code, which was in 
force from 1934 to 1960, included “flight abroad” among acts 
constituting “treason.” Such acts were punishable by death or, 
in the case of “mitigating circumstances,” by imprisonment for 
ten years with confiscation of all property—Ed. 
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Union (arrests, trials, confinements to “special psy- 
chiatric hospitals”, etc.) as well as of political protest 
activities (petitions, demonstrations, hunger strikes, 
“underground publications’). The first ten issues are 
to appear in full in a forthcoming volume called Under- 
ground Russia, edited and with an introduction by 
Peter Reddaway. The translations below are taken 
from Mr. Reddaway’s book; the explanatory notes are 
ours. 


avail. Finally, said Levin, he decided to “set a trap” for 
the KGB. To this end, he addressed a registered letter to 
the American Embassy in Moscow declaring that the send- 
ing of troops into Czechoslovakia was a criminal offense 
under Article 73 of the Russian Criminal Code. Levin 
assumed that the KGB would take steps on this [by inter- 
cepting his letter] and thus unmask themselves as readers 
of private correspondence by means of X-ray techniques. 
The letter was sent on October 12, 1968, and at the begin- 
ning of November of the same year Levin was put in a 
psychiatric hospital on the orders of Belyaey, the chief 
psychiatrist of Leningrad. Ten days later he was declared 
healthy and discharged. 

In March 1969 Levin complained to the Procurator’s 
Office that his letters were systematically going astray. 
On May 23, 1969, he was summoned to the district office 
of the KGB on Vasilevsky Island and was presented with 
the following statement to sign: “During a customs exam- 
ination, a letter written by Yu. L. Levin and addressed to 
the American Embassy in Moscow was found and confis- 
cated, its contents being of a clearly anti-Soviet nature.” 
Here it may be recalled that, under the Russian Criminal 
Code, interference with private correspondence is classed 
as a criminal offense. Nevertheless, a few days later, the 
party activist group at the Institute of Mechanical Proc- 
essing, where Levin was employed as a mechanic, dis- 
cussed in Levin’s presence the letter he had written to 
the Embassy (the text of which had been furnished by 
the KGB), condemned him, and passed a resolution “to 
request the Procurator’s Office to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against Levin for slanderous anti-Soviet state- 
ments sent to our enemies. ... ” 

On June 24, 1969, searches were made of Levin’s flat 
and country cottage. He himself handed over all his cor- 
respondence with the “Voice of America” as well as some 
tape-recordings of VOA transmissions which,he had man- 
aged to pick up in spite of jamming. Apart from this, 
the search produced nothing significant. The next day 
Levin was arrested. 


2. The Case of M. P. Yakubovich 


Mikhail Petrovich Yakubovich was born in 1891. He is 
a great-grandson of the Decembrist A.I. Yakubovich ? 
and a nephew of the poet and revolutionary P. F. Yaku- 
bovich.2 From his youth he worked for the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. He was first arrested while a high- 
school student in the 6th class. At first he was a Bolshevik, 
but after the start of the First World War he disagreed 
with the Bolsheviks on the question of the war and joined 
the Menshevik fraction of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labor Party. 

M.P. Yakubovich played an active part in the 1917 
Revolution. He was elected the first Chairman of the 
Smolensk Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and 
was co-opted into the Petrograd Soviet as Representative 
of the Western Front. He was also elected a member of 
the All-Union Central Executive Committee of the Soviets 
(VTsIK) of the First Convocation, as well as of the 
VTsIK Bureau. At the time of the Kornilov Putsch,* while 
acting as Commissar of the Provisional Government at- 
tached to the First Army, he arrested General Denikin.* 
After the October Revolution, M. P. Yakubovich occupied 
a leading position in the Menshevik faction of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party and tried to persuade the 
Mensheviks to cooperate actively with the Bolsheviks and 
with the Soviet regime. He himself was then serving as 
Food Supply Commissar for Smolensk province—the only 
Menshevik holding a position as provincial commissar in 
Soviet Russia. When the attempt at a Menshevik-Bolshe- 
vik rapprochement failed, Yakubovich left the party in 
1920 but went on to serve in various executive positions in 
central Soviet institutions: as Director of the State Funds 
Commission of the Council of Labor and Defense, as 
Chief of the Manufactured Goods Administration of the 
USSR People’s Trade Commissariat, etc. He also was the 
author of a number of articles and larger works on eco- 
nomic policy and socialist construction. 

In 1930 Yakubovich was arrested, and in the 1931 
trial of the [alleged] ““Menshevik All-Union Bureau,” ° he 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. From 1931 to 
1939, he was held in the political wing of Verkhneuralsk 


1 Aleksandr Ivanovich Yakubovich (1792-1845) was a Tsar- 
ist cavalry officer and member of the “TDecembrist’” movement, 
a revolutionary society of liberal-minded aristocrats. For his 
part in the abortive Decembrist uprising of 1825, he was exiled 
to Siberia—Ed. 

2 Piotr Filippovich Yakubovich (1860-1911) was a poet, 
writer and literary critic, and one of the leading members of 
the populist revolutionary-terrorist underground organization 
“Narodnaia Volia,” which aimed at establishing a democratic, 
populist republic in Russia.—Ed. 

3 General Lavr G. Kornilov (1870-1918) was commander-in- 
chief of the Russian armed forces under the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Aleksandr Kerensky. In September 1917 he at- 
tempted to seize control of the government by means of an 
armed “Putsch,” which failed when Kerensky succeeded in 
mobilizing sufficient loyal forces in Petrograd—Kd. 

4General Anton I. Denikin (1872-1947) was implicated in 
the Kornilov Putsch, for which he was arrested by the Keren- 
sky government. He later became commander-in-chief of the 
White Russian Army in the Civil War, operating in southern 
Russia and the Ukraine. After some initial successes against 
the Bolsheviks, he was defeated, resigned his command, and 
went into exile.—Ed. 


Prison. In 1936 [Grigori] Zinoviev and [Lev] Kameney 
were in the same prison. In 1939 he was transferred to 
Orlov Prison, and then to the Unzhlag camps (now 
Kostroma region). 

In 1941, soon after his term expired, and while he was 
employed as a free worker in the Unzhlag camps, Yaku- 
bovich was rearrested and sentenced in absentia to an 
additional ten years by the Special Board of the NKVD.° 
In 1950 he was transferred to Spassk, near Karaganda, in 
the Peschlag camp [complex.] He later described his 
journey from the northern camps to those of Karaganda 
in an unpublished story entitled “The Red Rose.” 

After spending almost a quarter of a century in con- 
finement, M. P. Yakubovich was at last released in 1953, 
two years after his second term of imprisonment had 
expired. He was then sent to the Tikhonov Home for 
Invalids in Karaganda, where until 1955 he remained sub- 
ject to enforced exile, and where he is still living at the 
present time. He commands enormous respect and author- 
ity, and despite his advancing years he leads an active 
public life as Chairman of the Cultural Commission, 
which is in practice the invalids’ organ of self-government, 
through which they can defend their rights and interests 
vis-a-vis the administration. It is largely thanks to Yaku- 
bovich’s efforts that the Tikhonov Home is notable for its 
relatively easygoing regime compared with other invalid 
homes. 

In 1956 M.P, Yakubovich was rehabilitated insofar as 
his second conviction was concerned, and in 1961 he sent 
a letter to the 22nd CPSU Congress asking for a review 
of the “All-Union Bureau” trial. The Procurator-General’s 
Office answered that the guilt of Yakubovich and the 
others convicted with him had been proven by the pre- 
liminary and court investigations, as well as by the con- 
fessions of the accused themselves. Soon after that, E. D. 
Stasova? addressed a similar request to N. S. Khrushchev 
but received no reply. 

In 1966 M. P. Yakubovich was awarded a special pen- 
sion. Then, in 1967, he was summoned from Karaganda to 
Moscow, to the office of the Procurator-General. There 
he was [first] questioned in an informal talk, without any 
written record, about the circumstances of the “All-Union 
Bureau” trial, and he was then asked to put down in 
writing everything he had related. In his written explana- 
tion addressed to the Procurator-General, M.P. Yaku- 


5 The “Menshevik All-Union Bureau”—or, as it was officially 
called in the indictment, the All-Union Bureau of the (AC 
RSDLP (Soiuznoe Biuro TsK RSDRP)— was alleged to have 
been organized by a group of Mensheviks in 1928 with the aim 
of carrying on anti-Soviet activity. Fourteen of its “members” 
were put on trial in February 1931.—Ed. 

6 The Special Board (Osoboe soveshchanie, or OSO) was 
established as part of the NKVD in 1934 and was empowered, 
without court trial, to sentence “persons considered socially 
dangerous” to exile, deportation, or confinement in “corrective 
labor camps” up to five years.—Ed. 

7 Elena Dmitrievna Stasova (1873-1966), an old Bolshevik 
and party member since 1898. She was elected a candidate- 
member of the Central Committee created at the All-Russian 
Party Conference in Prague in 1912, which marked Lenin’s 
final break with the Mensheviks, and after the October 1917 
Revolution she worked in the Party Secretariat. Consigned to 
almost total obscurity by Stalin for nearly two decades, she 
reappeared, at the age of eighty-two, at the 20th Party Con- 
gress in February 1956.—Ed. 
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bovich, the only surviving participant in one of the public 
political trials of the 1930’s, relates in detail how this 
trial was staged.® 

“No ‘Menshevik All-Union Bureau’ ever existed,” writes 
M. P. Yakubovich, and he then goes on to tell how this 
[alleged] “sabotage organization” was fabricated by the 
OGPU organs. The investigative organs made up the 
“All-Union Bureau” by selecting from each of the main 
economic organizations—the All-Union National Economic 
Council, the People’s Trade Commissariat, the State Plan- 
ning Commission, and the Union of Consumers’ Coopera- 
tives—a proportionate number of well-known and _ in- 
fluential staff members. These persons were honest work- 
ers in the state apparatus who had [either] left the Men- 
shevik party a long time ago or, in some instances, had 
never even belonged to it. By means of promises, threats, 
and torture, applied on a strictly individual basis accord- 
ing to the degree of resistance encountered, these people 
‘were forced to “confess” to counterrevolutionary sabo- 
tage. 

M.P. Yakubovich explains his conduct at the trial by 
saying that to have retracted the testimony he had given 
during the investigation would in his opinion have 
wrecked the trial and caused a worldwide scandal which 
at that time could have damaged the Soviet regime and 
the Communist Party. In addition to that, it would have 
meant condemning himself to a slow and agonizing death 
by torture. If he had really been an enemy of the Soviet 
regime and the Communist Party, he might possibly have 
found the moral strength to give him courage. But he 
was not an enemy. On the eve of the trial, the state Prose- 
cutor [of the RSFSR], N. V. Krylenko, who had been a 
close acquaintance of Yakubovich since before the Rev- 
olution, urged him to confirm in open court the testimony 
he had given in the preliminary investigation, adding: “I 
do not doubt that you personally are not guilty of any- 
thing. [But] we shall both be doing our duty to the party. 
I always considered you, and still do consider you, a 
Communist. . . .” 

During that same visit to Moscow in May 1967, Yaku- 
bovich met A.I. Mikoyan, whose deputy he had been on 
the eve of his arrest.? During their conversation, Mikoyan 
admitted that he had never doubted Yakubovich’s inno- 
cence, but said that there was nothing he could have done 
for him at the time. As to possibility of a review of the 
1931 trial, Mikoyan gave Yakubovich to understand that 
the question would ultimately be decided not by the 
Procurator-General’s Office but by some higher authority; 
that, however, for the present, this authority considered 
it an inopportune time to review political trials and grant 
new rehabilitations. 

Instead of a reply by the Procurator-General’s Office 
[to Yakubovich’s request for a review of the 1931 trial], 
the journal Voprosy Istorii (Problems of History), in late 
1967 and early 1968, published a series of articles by 
Senior Legal Counsellor D. L. Golinkov. In a section 
entitled “The Anti-Soviet Activities of the Mensheviks” 
(No. 2, 1968), the author—making use, among other 


8 Dated May 5, 1967.—Ed. 
® Mikoyan was at that time People’s Commissar of Foreign 
and Domestic Trade.—Ed. 
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things, of Yakubovich’s testimony at the trial—wrote 
about the “All-Union Bureau” in the same vein as articles 
dating from the Stalin era.1° 

While in the invalid home, Yakubovich has occupied 
himself with literary work. In addition to the story men- 
tioned above (“The Red Rose”), he has written: “The 
Death of Boris Godunoy,” a historical-literary work in 
which he gives his reasons for believing that Godunov 
was not implicated in the death of the Tsarevich Dmitri; 
“Christianity and Hinduism,” an essay on ethics and 
philosophy, which attempts to show the moral superiority 
of Hinduism; “What is Time?,” a philosophical analysis 
of the concept of time in Einstein’s theory of relativity; 
“Tolstoy’s and Galsworthy’s Attitudes towards Death”; 
and “Letters to a Stranger,” a series of political charac- 
ter-sketches written from a Leninist standpoint and based 
to a considerable extent on personal recollections and 
little-known facts (three of the sketches in this series— 
on Stalin, Kameney and Trotsky—were completed in 
1966-67; and a fourth, on Zinoviev, remains unfinished). 

On April 24, 1968, M.P. Yakubovich’s room was 
searched, and all his manuscripts and letters were taken 
away. At the same time the Karaganda KGB began an 
investigation of Yakubovich under the article of the 
Kazakh Criminal Code corresponding to Article 190-1 1 
of the Rusian Criminal Code. Two of his friends were also 
implicated in the case, accused of “passing things 
around.” The behavior of the investigator, Major Kova- 
lenko, chief of the KGB investigation department, was— 
at least as far as Yakubovich was concerned—correct in 
all respects. The interrogation records were an accurate 
reflection of Yakubovich’s testimony. But the experts’ 
analytical report on Yakubovich’s writings was in com- 
plete contrast to the propriety of the investigation. The 
experts—Gorokhov and Mustafin, professors in the Social 
Science departments of Karaganda’s Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Medical Institute respectively, and a_ third 
person who has not been identified—wrote their con- 
clusions in the spirit of the worst examples of the 
Stalin period. Their report contained crude insults and 
abuse. Distorting and falsifying the sense and content of 
Yakubovich’s writings, they accused him of provocation, 
counterrevolution, ideological subversion, propagation of 
Menshevik ideology, slander of Marxism-Leninism, etc. 
All this related not only to his memoirs and _ political 
writings, but to his philosophical, literary and historical 
works as well. 

Despite the experts’ findings, the case was closed on 
instructions from Moscow on June 24, when the two- 
month period allowed by law for the preliminary investi- 
gation ended. The letters which had been removed during 
the search were returned, but all the manuscripts, the 
fruit of many years’ labor, were kept by the KGB in its 
file of “criminal cases.” 

M.P. Yakubovich’s address is: Kazakh SSR, Kara- 
ganda 1, Tikhonov Home for Invalids. 


10D.L. Golinkov, “The Destruction of the Hotbeds of 


Domestic Counterrevolution in Soviet Russia: A Documentary 
Outline,” Voprosy istorii, No. 12 (1967), pp. 131-44; No. 1 
(1968), pp. 133-49; and No. 2 (1968), pp. 148-65.—Ed. 

11 See footnote 1, preceding document.—Ed. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Politics in the Kremlin 


By Sidney I. Ploss 


he five years that have elapsed since 
Khrushchev’s fall from power have seen the new 
Soviet leadership not merely slow down Russia’s 
movement away from Stalinist iron rule but even, 
in some respects, reassert the dictatorial and mili- 
taristic traditions of Stalinism. Unlike Khrush- 
chev, the majority of the present leaders have 
shown themselves disposed toward orthodox poli- 
cies calculated to consolidate bureaucratic author- 
ity and to enhance the state’s military power. They 
have been far less willing than Khrushchev to en- 
courage academic theorists in devising sweeping 
changes in the management of the overly central- 
ized planned economy. And the intellectuals have 
been obliged to desist from exposing the Stalinist 
system as the historical source of the moral corrup- 
tion of the nation’s political life. 

Yet Khrushchev’s downfall did not end the post- 
Stalin tension between reformist and conservative 
EEE —EEE—E————————— 
Mr. Ploss is Associate Professor of International 
Affairs and Member of the Institute of Sino-Soviet 
Studies at George Washington University, and a 
well-known expert on Soviet affairs. He ts the au- 
thor of Conflict and Decision-Making in Soviet 
Russia (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1965) and writes regularly for the Los Angeles 
Times on Soviet and Communist affairs. This is 
his first appearance in Problems of Communism. 


elements in the Kremlin. There is considerable 
evidence that the issues debated in the succession 
struggle of 1953-1957 have reappeared in all their 
divisiveness. These issues apparently include 
choices between guns and butter in budgetary allo- 
cations and the related question of the proper So- 
viet posture in the costly nuclear arms race; the 
problem of how to gear the economic administra- 
tion for greater efficiency; the historical evaluation 
of Stalin; and relationships between party organiz- 
ers and the specialists of the state bureaucracy in 
the management of public affairs. In the climate of 
internal rivalry and intrigue in which Soviet lead- 
ers have always moved, these policy disputes have 
been associated with the power interests of various 
leadership factions. 

The discussion that follows will first focus on 
how the present leadership under General Secre- 
tary Leonid Brezhnev and Premier Aleksei Kosy- 
gin has reversed or modified Khrushchev’s policies 
in several key areas. This will be followed by an 
examination of the major issues on which there has 
been evidence of recurrent conflict among the dif- 
ferent power groupings within the leadership. And 
finally some tentative conclusions will be offered as 
to the possible outcome of these conflicts and the 
implications it might have for future political evo- 
lution in the Soviet Union and the Soviet posture 
in world affairs. 


Reversal of Party Reforms 


Symptomatic of the return to orthodox policies 
and traditional roles for vested interests in the 
state and party bureaucracies was the. prompt re- 
versal of Khrushchev’s party reforms once the First 
Secretary had been removed from power. This was 
a notable triumph for the full-time party workers 
who had come of age politically before World War 
II and did not share the widespread postwar hopes 
of a possible relaxation of the dictatorship. These 
technically unskilled stalwarts, fearing the rise of 
young technical and managerial cadres within the 
party, emphasized general supervision and 
thought control in party activity. 

Khrushchev had hoped to revitalize the party 
apparatus in order to make it a fit instrument with 
which to smash the barriers of bureaucratic opposi- 
tion to his quick panaceas for the Soviet economy. 
To this end, he had proposed the division of the 
party apparatus into industrial and agricultural 
components to be charged with exercising practical 
economic leadership, and this reform had been de- 
creed by a plenary session of the CPSU Central 
Committee on November 23, 1962.1 A direct con- 
sequence of the change was the career advance- 
ment of young, forward-looking party men. 
Whereas there were only two second secretaries of 
regional party committees in the Russian Republic 
under 40 years of age before the reform, soon 
after the reform there were no less than 14 second 
secretaries of industrial regional party committees 
and 20 second secretaries of agricultural regional 
party committees who were less than 40 years old.” 

Khrushchev’s action led the older political 
cadres to complain of the party’s “depolitici- 
zation,” while on the other hand state managers 
bemoaned the reform as a “reversal for the tech- 
nocrats” which subjugated the government bureauc- 
racy to party officials.? The former group drew sup- 
port from party secretaries Brezhnev and Mikhail 
Suslov; the latter from Kosygin and other high 
state officials. At the June 1963 Central Committee 
plenum, Khrushchev and his supporters had to 
counter outspoken criticisms emanating from the 
disgruntled groups. Their criticisms were directed 
at mounting crime, poor labor discipline and local 


1 N.S. Khrushchev, Stroitelstvo kommunizma v SSSR i razvi- 
tie selskovo khoziaistva, Moscow, 1963, Vol. VII, pp. 163-77, 
and Pravda, Nov. 24, 1963. 

2 M. Polekhin, Partiinaia zhizn, No. 1, 1964, p. 26. 

8 V. Stepanov, Izvestia, Dec. 19, 1962. 
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nationalism—all matters which were normally the 
responsibility of the party apparatus—and thus 
constituted an implicit attack on the validity of the 
party reform.‘ 

It was these disparate elements who joined 
forces in October 1964 to oust Khrushchev. Drawn 
together by a common desire to restore the divi- 
sion of labor between party and state which had 
been an essential feature of bureaucratic life 
under Lenin and Stalin, they were determined to 
make one more stab at reconciling the ideal of 
total control of social processes with the pragmatic 
requirements of operating a modern industrial 
state. Khrushchev’s involvement of the party in 
practical affairs was denounced as “commercial- 
ism” and “pure empiricism,” and party spokesmen 
called for greater attention to party political train- 
ing and indoctrination of the public.® In mid-No- 
vember 1964, one month after Khrushchev’s dis- 
missal, his party reform was swept away by the Cen- 
tral Committee after hearing a secret report by 
Nikolai Podgorny. Khrushchev’s revamping of the 
party apparatus was condemned in the party press 
on the ground that it had caused “confusion of the 
functions, rights and duties of party, soviet and 
managerial agencies” and had “pushed party com- 
mittees into taking the place of the managerial 
agencies.” © 


Rehabilitation of Stalin 


Also indicative of the new leadership’s inclina- 
tion toward more orthodox policies was its gradual 
movement away from destalinization, which had 
been the cornerstone of Khrushchev’s domestic 
program. In part, the former First Secretary’s 
moves to discredit Stalin—the symbol of mass dis- 
cipline and administrative control from above— 
had been designed to promote a measure of self- 
assertiveness among the educated class and to in- 
still a greater sense of responsibility in the half- 
million or so leading officials. However, the zigzag 
fashion in which this effort had been pursued re- 
flected both Khrushchev’s own concern lest things 
get out of hand and the misgivings of others in the 


4 Plenum TsK KPSS, 18-21 iiunia 1963 goda, stenografiche- 
skii otchet, Moscow, 1964, pp. 74, 78, 86, and 139. 

5 Pravda, Oct. 25 and 29, Noy. 1 and 5, and Dec. 2, 1964; 
Pravda Ukrainy, Nov. 13, 1964;,and Izvestia, Nov. 19, 1964. 

6 Pravda, Nov. 17 and 18, Dec. 6 and 23, 1964, and Partii- 
naia zhizn, No. 24, 1964, p. 6. 


top leadership who had a stake in the Stalinist 
political system. 

Nevertheless, by 1964, Stalin had come to be 
treated in Soviet media as an arch-criminal and 
bungler who had brought the nation to the verge of 
disaster.’ The once-dreaded secret police were 
being held in check, and former inmates of Stalin’s 
prison camps were encouraged to throw light on 
past infamies.® Public attacks on Stalinist habits 
had indeed progressed so far that party officials 
were beginning to complain of a tendency on the 
part of ordinary citizens to be “insolent and insub- 
ordinate toward their leaders.” ® 

The men who wrested power from Khrushchev 
soon showed that they were anxious to halt the 
erosion of discipline resulting from his destaliniza- 
tion policies. The first clear indication of this was 
an unsigned Pravda article of April 29, 1965, 
which deplored “onesidedness” in the treatment of 
historical events and personalities. Although the 
new leaders did not go so far as to excuse Stalin’s 
long reign of terror for fear that this would revive 
mass anxieties and possibly even lead to outbreaks 
of public disorder, they did call for a halt to emo- 
tional criticism of the late dictator. 

While intensifying repressive measures against 
dissident writers and intellectuals, the new leader- 
ship took another step to dissociate itself from 
Khrushchev’s destalinization policies with a Pravda 
editorial of January 30, 1966, which denounced 
Khrushchev’s pejorative term “period of the cult 
of personality” on the ground that it demeaned 
“the heroic efforts of party and people in the 
struggle for socialism.” Although Brezhnev himself 
failed to make any pronouncement on the Stalin 
issue at the subsequent 23rd Party Congress, 
which opened in March 1966, other speakers did 
praise the late dictator, and the Congress under- 
lined continuity with the Stalin period by decree- 
ing that the party Presidium should again be 
named the Politburo and that Stalin’s title of party 
General Secretary should be resurrected.*® 

The regime has since shown itself to be intent 
upon a limited rehabilitation of Stalin while retain- 
ing for itself a clear monopoly of the right to criti- 


7 See, e.g., “Kult lichnosti Stalina,” in A.M. Samsonov et 
al., Kratkaia istoriia SSSR v dvukh chastiakh, 2nd part, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1964, pp. 268-71. 

8 See, e.g., the book reviews in Sovetskaia Rossiia, Aug. 15, 
1964, and Literaturnaia gazeta, Sept. 15, 1964. 

9 A. Yepishev, in Plenum TsK KPSS, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 

10 XXIII Sezd KPSS, 29 marta-8 aprelia 1966 goda, steno- 
graficheskii otchet, Moscow, 1966. Vol. I: pp. 126-28, 186, 
422, 551. Vol. II: pp. 319-20. 


cize various aspects of Stalinism. Thus, the Theses 
for the 50th Anniversary of the 1917 Revolution 
repudiated Stalin’s domination of the Politburo 
and the blood purges;*! yet, on the other hand, 
Professor Aleksandr M. Nekrich was expelled from 
the CPSU for assailing Stalin’s conduct of diplo- 
matic and military affairs in the Second World 
War.'!* Again, a Pravda article on the occasion of 
Stalin’s 90th birth anniversary in December 1969 
called the former leader a “great theoretician”— 
the highest tribute a Communist can receive—but 
also noted “theoretical and political errors that 


became serious in nature during the latter period 
of his life.” 7 


11 Pravda, June 25, 1967. 
12 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 8, 1967. 
13 P)avda, Dec. 21, 1969. 


HISTORY IN FLUX 


Two Views of Stalin 


1962 


The murder of S. M. Kirov [on December 
1, 1943] had a distressing impact on the life 
of party and state. Stalin used the murder as 
a pretext for organizing the punishment of all 
people who were inconvenient to him. A great 
number of arrests followed. It was the begin- 
ning of massive repressions and most flagrant 
violations of socialist legality. 

—Istoriia kommunisticheskoi partii sovetskovo 
soiuza (History of the Communist Party of 


the Soviet Union, 2nd supplemented edition, 
Moscow, 1962 p. 486. 


1969 


The murder of S. M. Kirov alarmed the party 
and the Soviet people. It served as another 
reminder of the need to enhance revolutionary 
vigilance. The party had to be protected from 
alien elements so as to forestall actions hos- 
tile to socialism and the interests of the Soviet 
state, no matter how they were camouflaged. 


—Istoriia kommunisticheskoe partii sovetskovo 
soiuza (History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union), 3rd supplemented edition, 

Moscow, 1969, pp. 437-38. 


The members of the Central Committee Secre- 
tariat have been in the vanguard of the movement 
to revive latent pro-Stalin feelings in the ranks of 
officialdom. Brezhnev himself has freely used such 
Stalinist epithets as “two-faced people” and has 
consistently stood for the enforcement of Stalinist- 
type ideological orthodoxy and discipline both at 
home and in intra-bloc relations.’4 Piotr E. Shelest, 
Ukrainian party boss and a member of the CPSU 
Politburo, has also backed the use of Stalinist 
methods with hardline speeches and dogmatic 
press campaigns. Army generals, visibly distressed 
by the spread of pacifist sentiment among younger 
citizens, have tended as a group to favor a revival 
of Stalinist discipline, and judging from promo- 
tions of former or present security operatives and 
the popularization of counterespionage activities, 
police officials have likewise been active in engi- 
neering the retreat from destalinization. 


Economic Recentralization 


There has also been a clear-cut reversal of 
policy in the realm of economic administration. 
Whereas Khrushchev sought to remedy declining 
gains in industrial and agricultural output and 
productivity by promoting decentralization of eco- 
nomic planning and management, the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin leadership has in general brought eco- 
nomic reform back into a framework of bureau- 


cratic centralism, notwithstanding some devolution 


of operational authority to managers of farms and 
industrial enterprises. 

Khrushchev, it will be recalled, proposed in 
1962 that the USSR State Planning Committee 
merely “dovetail” the economic plans of the union 
republics—an obvious departure from the tradi- 
tional dictation of such plans from the center.! 
Similarly, he gave his blessing to industrial reform 
at the July 1964 Supreme Soviet meeting and sub- 
sequently put forward concrete proposals for grant- 
ing wide decision-making powers to factory 
directors.’® In agriculture, just prior to his ouster, 


14 On Brezhnev’s hardline attitude towards the Czechoslovak 
reform Communists in 1968, see the interview of V. Bilak in 
Partiinaia zhizn, No. 19, 1969, pp. 66-72, and G. Husak’s 
report to the CPCS-CC, as published in Pravda, Sept. 30, 1969. 

15 Pravda, Nov. 20, 1962. This view, foreshadowed in the 
1961 Party Program, was the basis of a party-state decree of 
January 11, 1963. 

16See articles by V. Trapeznikov and Ye. Liberman in 
Pravda, August 17, and Sept. 20, 1964, respectively. 
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he was contemplating a scheme for the assignment 
of kolkhoz land and machinery for long periods of 
time to small teams or “links” instead of the exist- 
ing system of managing production through the 
larger field brigades. The goal was to inspire the 
collective farmers to identify more closely with the 
land and to develop a greater interest in its pro- 
ductivity, on which their income would be based." 
He also inspired a proposal that centralized pro- 
curement of certain foodstuffs be reduced in order 
to permit farms to market part of their crop com- 
mercially in the towns.1® 

In contrast to Khrushchev’s decentralization 
moves, his successors lost little time in moving to 
restrengthen central direction of the economy. The 
rebuilding of the state control hierarchy began with 
a party-state decree of March 1, 1965, restoring to 
the USSR Ministry of Agriculture its time-honored 
function of planning the production and sale of 
farm products. A decree of March 2 transformed 
into ministries several state committees concerned 
with defense technology and production. More- 
over, the restored central bureaucracy continued to 
draw power away from republic agencies. By 1967, 
there were 25 all-union and 27 union-republic min- 
istries in Moscow, with only 8 republic ministries 
in the Russian Republic which answered to no cen- 
tral body.!® (At the moment of Stalin’s death there 
had been 30 all-union and 22 union-republic minis- 
tries. ) 

Premier Kosygin spoke like a judicious central- 
ist when he told the USSR State Planning Commit- 
tee on March 19, 1965, that while republic-level 
planning under the Khrushchev scheme had accom- 
plished a great deal, “this work was not always in 
harmony with general state interest, especially 
when localist tendencies were strongly shown in 
the plans.” This localism was explicitly blamed on 
Khrushchev’s idea, of merely “dovetailing” the re- 
public plans at the center.”° 

The reform in economic management an- 
nounced by Kosygin in the autumn of 1965 did, it 
is true, promise enterprise managers fewer plan- 


17 Pravda, Aug. 5, 1964. 

18 Jbid., Aug. 11, 1964; M. Lemeshev, Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta, Sept. 26, 1964; and A Goltsev, Kommunist, No. 14, 
1964, pp. 56 ff. 

19 P.T. Vasilenkov, Organy sovetskovo gosudarstva i ikh 
sistema na sovremennom etape, Moscow, 1967, pp. 228-29. The 
all-union type of ministry operates enterprises from a single 
agency in Moscow. The union-republic type has a USSR-level 
ministry in Moscow and like-named subordinate ministries in 
several or all of the 15 union republics. 

20 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, April 21, 1965. 


ning orders from Moscow and the opportunity to 
dispose of increased sums of working capital, while 
plan fulfillment would be based on sales and profits 
rather than on physical volume of output. How- 
ever, the ability of enterprises to make effective 
use of these new rights was hindered by the cen- 
ter’s retention of control over investment and price 
policy, as well as over the physical distribution of 
886 categories of producer goods. Kosygin also re- 
jected a proposal that enterprises be permitted to 
fix their own wage funds because this would impair 
the state’s authority to regulate purchasing power 
and the output of consumer goods.”* Moreover, the 
1967 reform of wholesale prices gave little incen- 
tive to increase quality or improve production tech- 
nology, still leaving managers without a reliable 
guide for production and investment decisions. 

Khrushchev’s recommendations for a basic re- 
organization of collective farm labor and greater 
flexibility in product marketing were still in the 
discussion stage when the change in leadership 
occurred, and they were left in abeyance for the 
time being. The new leadership confined itself to a 
series of stop-gap measures to halt deterioration of 
the national diet, including the easing of restric- 
tions on private plots, the abolition of taxes on 
privately-owned livestock, the release of reserve 
fodder to feed such livestock, and increased pur- 
chase prices for milk (without raising retail 
prices).22 At the March 1965 Central Committee 
meeting, Brezhnev further announced a doubling 
of state investments in agriculture during 1966-70 
as compared with the total for the preceding five 
years, increases in crop delivery prices, and stable 
delivery quotas for several years.”* (As will be 
seen, the investment program ran into serious dif- 
ficulties not long after its adoption.) Collective 
farmers were also offered a guaranteed monthly 
wage based on state-farm rates to replace the old 
system of deferring payment until crop deliveries 
were made to the state.” 

In any event, it is clear that Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessors preferred to preserve the mechanism of 
central control rather than let economic develop- 
ment depend upon the responses of farm and en- 


terprise managers to the desires of society at - 


21 Pravda, Sept. 28. 1965. 

22 Ibid., Nov. 6 and 7, 1964; and Sovetskaia Rossiia, Nov. 
14, 1964. 

23 Plenum TsK KPSS, 24-26 marta 1965 goda, stenografi- 
cheskii otchet, Moscow, 1965, pp. 9-12 and 21. 

24 See party-state decree of May 16, 1966, in Spravochnik 
partiinovo rabotnika (7th ed.), Moscow, 1967, pp. 124-26. 


large. The economic cost of this reliance on power 
politics instead of on considerations of economic 
efficiency has been seen in gross waste, declining 
returns on capital investment, and a slowing annual 
growth rate—a modest 5.5 percent for 1966-69. 


Shift in Priorities 


Still another sphere in which the present Soviet 
leadership has veered sharply away from Khrush- 
chev’s policy intentions has been that of relative 
priorities in resource allocation as between de- 
fense and defense-related industry on the one 
hand, and the development of the light-industrial, 
consumer-goods sector of the economy on the 
other. Khrushchev’s boast in [zvestia of September 
20, 1964, that the Soviet Union possessed new and 
formidable weaponry was the last of many such 
avowals and carried the clear implication that So- 
viet military superiority made it possible to release 
investment funds from military projects to light-in- 
dustrial development. Shortly thereafter, Khrush- 
chev was reported (in Pravda, October 2) to have 
told a joint meeting of the CPSU Presidium and the 
Council of Ministers that, in drafting the 1966-70 
economic plan, “it is essential to be guided by the 
fact that the main task . . . is the further improve- 
ment of the living standard of the people.” 

Speaking in Red Square only a few days after 
Khrushchev’s dismissal, Brezhnev significantly mod- 
ified the deposed leader’s definition of the “main 
task”: 


The party considers that its mein task in the area of 
internal policy is the development of the productive 
forces of our society and unswerving improvement on 
this basis of the prosperity of the Soviet people.?® 
(Italics added) 


In other words, there would be no shift of priori- 
ties in favor of consumer industry. 

Although the 1965 state budget, already pre- 
pared under Khrushchev, reduced declared de- 
fense outlays by 500 million rubles,”* the new lead- 
ership’s intention to reverse this trend in favor of a 
determined effort to overtake the United States in 
the arms race was signaled at the end of 1965 
when the 1966 budget programmed a 600-million 
ruble increase in declared defense spending.”’ Ad- 


25 Pravda, Oct. 20, 1964. 


26 [bid., Dec. 10, 1964. 
27 [bid., Dec. 8, 1965. 


ditional increases followed: 1.1 billion rubles for 
1967; 2.2 billion rubles for 1968; 1 billion rubles 
for 1969; and 200 million rubles for 1970.28 De- 
clared defense expenditures, however, are but a 
part of overall investments in defense. Total Soviet 
investments in defense, space and nuclear energy 
programs in 1969 have been estimated at around 
$60 billion, or more than 13 percent of gross na- 
tional product, representing a larger proportion of 
GNP than was spent on defense and defense-re- 
lated programs by the United States last year. 
Western experts have reckoned that the Soviet 
stockpile of intercontinental missiles jumped from 
around 224 in 1965 to over 1,000 by 1969, while 
heavy expenditures are also believed to have been 
incurred in hardening Soviet missile-launching 
sites. 

The increase in defense spending under the pres- 
ent Soviet leadership is thought to have entailed 
an appreciable slowdown of investment in the civil- 
ian sector of the economy. Total industrial invest- 
ments, in constant prices of 1955, grew by 27.4 
percent in the period 1961-64, as compared with 
only a 19.2-percent increase in the period 
1965-68. While it is not possible to separate out 
consumer-industry investments, the continued un- 
derfulfillment of housing construction plans pro- 
vides one indication that investments in the con- 
sumer sector have lagged behind. It is also sur- 
mised that at least $8 billion earmarked for farm- 
ing in 1966-70 was redirected into defense-related 
projects. This was undoubtedly a factor in the de- 
cline of the agricultural sector after a brief period 
of improvement, and even though the situation did 
not deteriorate to the point of creating a grave 
economic emergency, it appears to have caused a 
number of the top Soviet leaders to develop 
second thoughts about sacrificing domestic pro- 
grams, particularly those affecting agriculture, for 
the sake of accelerated military development. 

The concern of the leadership over the deterio- 
ration in agriculture was reflected in a party-state 
decree of May 23, 1968, which ordered a doubling 
of the construction rate of new chemical fertilizer 
plants in 1969 and 1970.%° This move, in effect, 
revived Khrushchev’s 1963 goal for fertilizer pro- 
duction and meant an annual increase of at least 
$1 billion in investment in the chemical industry. 


28 Ibid., Dec. 16, 1966, Oct. 11, 1967, Dec. 11, 1968, and 
Dec. 17, 1969. 
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At a Central Committee meeting on October 30, 
1968, Brezhnev himself took the lead in proposing 
even more ambitious plans for expanding the pro- 
duction of agricultural chemicals, and at the No- 
vember 1969 All-Union Congress of Collective 
Farmers, he expressed himself in favor of in- 
creased government spending on agricultural irri- 
gation and facilities for the production of farm 
machinery.*° 

Although Brezhnev would thus appear to have 
been among those who had second thoughts in 
1968 about channeling an excessive share of na- 
tional resources into defense at the expense of 
vital domestic programs, there is little doubt that 
at first he, along with his Politburo and Secretariat 
colleagues, Mikhail Suslov and Andrei Kirilenko, 
had led the political forces championing first prior- 
ity for the buildup of Soviet military might. After 
the change in leadership, Khrushchev’s idea that 
the Soviet Union was already strong enough to 
permit economies in defense investments was 
quickly repudiated in organs mirroring the views 
of the Secretariat,*1 and at the time the leap for- 
ward in nuclear armament began in 1965, Brezh- 
nev, Suslov and Kirilenko were all speaking like | 
devotees of military industrialization.*? (Brezhnev, 
it may be noted, has personal ties with army lead- 
ers dating back to World War II, as attested to in 
some military memoirs.**) Kirilenko and Suslov 
continue to be staunch advocates of military claims 
on national resources, with the latter in particular 
frequently conjuring up the specter of global war.*4 


Collective Leadership Restored 


Finally, there has been a clear-cut return on the 
part of the present leaders to the principle of 
collective leadership. While the extent and nature 
of Khrushchev’s power will long be debated by 
Sovietologists, there is little question that an ero- 
sion of the collective principle occurred during the 
latter part of his tenure—that is, after 1958, when 
he combined in himself the posts of Premier and 
party First Secretary. With Khrushchev’s over- 
throw, there was an immediate and deliberate re- 


30 Pravda, Nov. 26, 1969. 
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Generalnyi shtab v gody 


vival of the separation of these two offices so as to 
ensure a more balanced representation of the com- 
plex of interest groups in the party and state bu- 
reaucracies. Most observers agree that today no 
single person controls the decision-making machin- 
ery in the Kremlin. 

The party professionals, concerned with political 
power, and the state administrators, concerned 
with technology, are about equally represented in 
the 1l-man Politburo formed at the 23rd Party 
Congress. If the Politburo itself functions accord- 
ing to the directives handed down to guide lower 
party bodies, its decisions are based on the view of 
the majority after conflicting opinions have been 
expressed, or decisions are deferred when irrecon- 
cilable arguments arise. Careful analysis of many 
facts is supposed to replace Khrushchev’s alleged 
habit of impulsively generalizing from random ex- 
amples in the formulation of policy. These arrange- 
ments, in combination with the personal qualities 
of Khrushchev’s successors, have often resulted in 
delay and fumbling on the part of the present lead- 
ership. 

On the level of personal influence, the greatest 
political weight within the leadership appears to 
rest with Brezhnev, Kosygin, Podgorny, Suslov and 
Kirilenko. The administration of party affairs and 
the monitoring of policy execution are the prime 
responsibility of party secretaries Brezhnev, Suslov 
and Kirilenko. Kosygin is the specialist in eco- 
nomic planning and management. Podgorny was 
dropped from the Secretariat in late 1965 and 
named to the Soviet presidency, where he soon 
began claiming a role for himself in the supervi- 
sion of state economic agencies. These five men, 
all in their early or middle sixties, constitute the 
inner circle of the Politburo, and they enhanced 
their standing in 1967 by engineering the transfer 
of the dynamic and relatively youthful Aleksandr 
N. Shelepin (51) from the party Secretariat to the 
Trade Union Council. They and their elderly con- 
stituents in the power structure may be presumed 
to share a dread of any real change in the present 
hierarchical pattern of social organization. 

Thus far, we have examined the major areas in 
which the acts, decisions, or pronouncements of 
the present Soviet leadership spelled a sharp de- 
viation from the basically innovative policy initia- 
tives of the Khrushchev regime. There is, how- 
ever, abundant evidence to indicate that some of 
these as well as other persistently recurring policy 
issues have been the subject of renewed conflict 
between contending power and interest groups rep- 


resented within the top leadership. Let us there- 
fore look at the major issues which appear to have 
given rise to leadership dissension. 


Investment Conflicts 


First of all, questions involving priorities in the 
allocation of resources have apparently been the 
subject of high-level controversy on a number of 
occasions. One such dispute that came into the 
open in 1967 centered on the leadership’s decision 
to cut back state investments in agriculture by 13 
percent below the level targeted in the directives 
for the 1966-70 Five-Year Plan. Dmitri S. Polian- 
ski, the Politburo’s agricultural specialist, had al- 
ready warned publicly against such a cutback in a 
March 1967 statement in Pravda assailing “some 
people” who were “beginning to argue that collec- 
tive and state farms can now develop even with 
less material aid,” and that land reclamation work 
and deliveries of equipment and fertilizers to agri- 
culture could be reduced.*® The 13-percent cut was 
nevertheless decided upon, and Polianski promptly 
voiced his opposition in an extraordinary article in 
Kommunist arguing for an “uninterrupted in- 
crease” in state investments in agriculture.** Party 
and state leaders countered with a “‘letter’ in 
Pravda (November 5, 1967) redefining the “main 
economic task” in terms that called for “unswerving 
growth of industry and agriculture” in place of the 
1966 Five-Year Plan directives’ primary emphasis 
on “high and stable rates of agricultural develop- 
ment.” 

The controversy over investment priorities in- 
tensified following a decision in late 1967 to 
commence work on the directives for the 1971-75 
Five-Year Plan. Premier Kosygin and General Sec- 
retary Brezhnev took conflicting positions reminis- 
cent of those taken, respectively, by Malenkov and 
Khrushchev in the immediate post-Stalin period. 
In a Kremlin address in December, Kosygin 
stressed the development of light and food indus- 
tries and “satisfaction of the population’s demand 
for a varied assortment of goods.” *7 Again, at a 
Minsk party rally the following February, he called 
for closing the gap between the slow growth rate of 
light industry and the rapid expansion of heavy 
industry, in order to solve the problem of provid- 
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ing the population with an “uninterrupted and var- 
ied supply of foodstuffs, clothing and other con- 
sumer goods.” *® On the other hand, Brezhnev in 
the same month publicly urged “preserving the 
accelerated development of heavy industry as the 
basis of our industrial might” and called for a 22- 
million-ton increase in steel production over the 
next three years.®? In another statement in March, 
he seemed to take aim at Kosygin’s emphasis on 
increasing the supply of consumer goods as a stim- 
ulant to labor productivity when he declared that 
“it would be wrong to reduce everything to mate- 
rial incentives; this would impoverish the inner 
world of Soviet man.” *° 

As a result of a combination of factors, including 
the need to ease inflationary pressures, the debate 
resulted in a compromise which leaned in favor of 
the advocates of consumer interests, as evidenced 
by the setting of slightly higher targeted growth 
rates for consumer goods output than for heavy 
industrial production in the 1968 and 1969 annual 
economic plans. The press, however, mirrored con- 
tinuing behind-the-scenes conflict. The Defense 
Ministry organ Krasnaia zvezda, on December 31, 
1968, pointedly extolled heavy industry as “the 
bedrock” (osnovy osnov) of socialist might. On the 
other hand, the government daily Izvestia (Febru- 
ary 28, 1969) referred to the traditional emphasis 
on capital goods production as merely “one of the 
foundations of our economic policy” and denied 
that a speedup of light industrial growth would 
undermine future development. This view was 
promptly seconded in an article published in Plan- 
ovoe khoziaistvo, the official organ of the State 
Planning Committee, which went so far as to sug- 
gest that it might be expedient to continue the 
higher development rates for light industry and 
food production in the 1971-75 Five-Year Plan.*! 

The place of defense industry proper in the So- 
viet scheme of priorities became the focai issue of 
controversy later in 1969, on the eve of the 
Kremlin’s decision to enter preliminary strategic 
arms limitation talks with the United States. On 
August 30, Sovetskaia Rossiia published an article 
by Marshal Nikolai I. Krylov, commander of Soviet 
missile forces, warning against attempts by “impe- 
rialist ideologists” “to lull the vigilance of the 
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world’s peoples by resorting to propaganda tricks 
and saying that there will be no victors in a future 
nuclear war.” Krylov’s remarks strongly implied 
that an “imperialist” (i.e., US) attack on the 
USSR could not be ruled out, and that, instead of 
being complacent about the supposed balance of 
armaments, the Soviet Union should proceed with 
an even greater strategic buildup. The Soviet mis- 
sile chief’s call was echoed soon afterward by 
Major General A. Lagovsky, a retired professor of 
military science, writing in Krasnaia zvezda (Sep- 
tember 25). Attributing “the greatest importance” 
to the “struggle for military-technical superiority,” 
the author recalled Lenin’s statement that an army 
is “unwise or even criminal” if it “does not train 
itself to master all arms, all means and methods of 
warfare that the enemy possesses, or may possess. 
. . .” He went on to draw special attention to the 
words “may possess’”—seemingly a reference to 
US development of multiple warhead missiles and 
new ABM defense systems. 

But the tide seemed to be moving decisively 
against the army leaders’ claims for a larger share 
of national resources. One indication that economic 
considerations played an important part in the Po- 
litburo’s decision, announced in late October, to 
begin the preliminary SALT talks at Helsinki in 
November was provided in an internal propaganda 
booklet circulated about this time. Holding up the 
earlier nuclear test-ban treaty and the agreement 
to halt the spread of nuclear weapons as examples 
of fruitful cooperation between the superpowers, 
the booklet stressed the “importance of partial 
agreements and compromises” in solving the prob- 
lem of disarmament and went on to state: 


Experience has shown that only under conditions of a 
relaxation of tension is it possible to concentrate a 
maximum of resources on accomplishing the plans for 
the building of communism.‘2 (Italics added) 


When the 1970 state budget was officially pre- 
sented to the Supreme Soviet on December 16, 
following approval by the Central Committee, its 
contents did indeed suggest that the military lobby 
had failed to win majority support in the Politburo. 
Budgeted defense outlays were to increase by only 
1.1 percent (200 million rubles) over 1969, as 
compared with a 6-percent increase in 1969, and 
a 15-percent increase in 1968. The targeted growth 
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rate for steel production was also set lower than in 
the preceding two years, while that for consumer 
goods output continued to slightly exceed that for 
heavy industrial production. Significantly enough, 
Pravda’s lead article on the budget, published on 
December 21, failed for the first time since 1964 
to stress the importance of strengthening Soviet 
military power.*® 


Economic Reforms 


There have also been indications of recurring 
differences within the present leadership over the 
broad issue of reforms in economic management, 
both in agriculture and in industry. Generally 
speaking, the manner in which these differences 
were resolved suggests that the advocates of a con- 
servative, centralist viewpoint prevailed. 

The whole question of a restructuring of collec- 
tive farm management was reopened in April 1969 
with the publication of the proposed draft of a new 
Model Kolkhoz Charter, scheduled for submission 
to the Third All-Union Kolkhoz Congress the fol- 
lowing November. For present purposes, it will suf- 
fice here to point to two specific issues on which 
there were strong evidences of leadership disa- 
greement, with victory eventually going to the con- 
servatives. Both issues involved proposals which 
had been put forward during Khrushchev’s tenure 
but had not been promoted by his successors. 

One was Khrushchev’s idea of assigning land 
and machinery on the collective farms to small 
teams, or “links,” for long periods of time, with 
remuneration to be based on unit productivity. 
The system was already being practiced on an ex- 
perimental basis in parts of the USSR with good 
results, and the draft Charter posed the question of 
extending and formalizing it. In the course of the 
public debate, the proposal received strong support 
from Gennadi I. Voronov, Premier of the RSFSR 
and a member of the Politburo, in Komsomolskaia 
pravda (May 11, 1969), as well as from specialists 
writing in Pravda (August 26) and in letters pub- 
lished in Sovetskaia Rossiia (November 15-16). 
On the other hand, a Pravda discussion of agricul- 
tural issues on September 24 strongly suggested 
that conservative elements in the leadership op- 
posed the “link” system on the ground that it 
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would lead to the transformation of the kolkhozes 
into family-type farms. The upshot was that Brezh- 
nev and Polianski avoided the issue at the Kolkhoz 
Congress in November, and the Model Charter as 
approved by the Congress provided for the allot- 
ment of land to “productive sub-units of the kol- 
khoz” without adding the phrase “for several 
years,” which had been included in the draft.44 

Another controversial issue raised in the debate 
was the idea of establishing a nationwide kolkhoz 
union with a measure of decision-making authority 
—a proposal which had been advanced under 
Khrushchev but had been shelved by the Central 
Committee in December 1959. The inclusion in 
the draft Kolkhoz Charter of a provision confirm- 
ing the right of kolkhozes to form “associations 
and unions” revived the issue and called forth 
sharply divergent views. A letter published in 
Pravda (October 9, 1969) told of an association 
formed by nine kolkhozes in the Leningrad region 
to coordinate their activities and bargain with the 
state authorities over crop delivery quotas, and the 
letter went on to advocate that the association be 
allowed to function entirely free of Ministry of 
Agriculture control. The same paper (October 15) 
also publicized the view of a senior Central Asian 
party official who proposed that operational control 
of farm activities be transferred from the Ministry 
of Agriculture to a kolkhoz union. 

In November, however, these reformist views 
drew firm opposition from conservative spokes- 
men. Speaking at the Ukrainian Kolkhoz Congress, 
First Deputy Premier of the Ukraine Nikifor T. 
Kalchenko regretted the “‘absence of supervision” 
by the Ministry of Agriculture over self-help asso- 
ciations of collective farms and did not even men- 
tion the idea of a national kolkhoz union.*® Simi- 
larly, in a statement published in Pravda (Novem- 
ber 21), Estonian party chief Ivan G. Kebin 
argued against a national kolkhoz union on the 
ground that it would only swell the bureaucracy, 
and called for closer Ministry of Agriculture regu- 
lation of farm organizations. 

Brezhnev eventually sided with the conserva- 
tives, presenting to the All-Union Kolkhoz Con- 
gress in late November a watered-down proposal 
for a network of collective-farm “councils” which 
would be staffed by kolkhoz chairmen and other 
agricultural specialists and would only be empow- 
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ered to make recommendations to the government. 
The conservative victory was further underlined by 
the appointment of the incumbent USSR Minister 
of Agriculture, V. V. Matskevich, to the chairman- 
ship of the newly-established All-Union Collective 
Farm Council.*® 

A recurrence of top-level disagreement like- 
wise became apparent last year with respect to the 
future direction of industrial reforms. One clue 
was the highly unusual failure of the press, on two 
separate occasions in April and June, to publicize 
speeches delivered by Premier Kosygin at confer- 
ences of industrial workers.*’ These incidents— 
suggestive of a deliberate press embargo—took on 
added significance when they were followed by a 
spate of attacks in the press directed at economic 
theorists who favored breaking fresh ground in 
planning reforms. These conservative arguments 
appeared mainly in organs of the party Secretariat 
and State Planning Committee. 

Writing in Pravda (September 26), the deputy 
director of the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Insti- 
tute of Economics, D. Allakhverdian, rebuked econ- 
omists who urged greater stress on profit as the 
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A. N. Kosygin 


We cannot tolerate the fact that in our country 
many years pass from the start of scientific tech- 
nical works until their usage in production ... . 
In the capitalist countries, the monopolies are 
compelled to wage an acute struggle for profit, to 
respond quickly to the demands of the consumer, 
to manufacture modern types of products, and 
to find more sensible forms of organizing output 
. . it would be nearsighted 


and of management . . 
of us not to make use of the latest achievements 
of foreign science and technology .... We must 


use . . . every opportunity to purchase [foreign] 
licenses and improve our use of such licenses to 
speed up technical progress in our economy. 


—Sovetskaia Belorussiia (Minsk), Feb. 15, 1968. 
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ON LEARNING FROM THE WEST 


key indicator of enterprise performance, as well as 
those who would switch to the free sale of almost 
all types of producer goods, or who favored Yugo- 
slav-type regulation by the center through mone- 
tary methods rather than by fixing physical output 
parameters. He saw in all this a particular threat to 
the “observance of assigned ratios”—i.e., to con- 
tinued preferential treatment of defense-related 
output. Behind Allakhverdian’s criticism seemed to 
be the fear that increased professionalism in plan- 
ning would tend to deprive the party apparatus of 
its role in implementing economic decisions. 

In a similar vein, an article published in the 
November issue of the Gosplan organ Planovoe 
khoziaistvo censured Academician N. P. Fedor- 
enko for espousing the formulation of plans in 
terms of prices calculated mathematically on the 
basis of relative scarcities—a proposal which, the 
author claimed, undermined state authority and in- 
troduced “drift” into plan fulfillment. Interestingly 
enough, the Soviet leaders only four and a half 
years before had honored four mathematical econ- 
omists by awarding them Lenin Prizes. 

A division of opinion over economic policy ap- 
pears to have emerged anew at the December 
1969 plenum of the Central Committee. Not only 
was General Secretary Brezhnev’s speech at the 
December 15 session not made public (nor has it 
been since), but the communique issued at the 
close of the plenum conspicuously omitted the 


L. |. Brezhnev 


In our country, too, of course, there are short- 
comings in the development of some branches of 
science and in the work of a number of scientific 
research establishments. But the main thing is 
that many discoveries of scientists and new ideas 
in technology are slowly introduced into produc- 
tion. This really occurs. But, comrades, things 
among us sometimes stand as follows. Speaking 
of scientific-technical progress, certain officials 
clearly underrate the achievements of scientific- 
technical thought in our country and in the other 
lands of socialism. At the very same time these 
people overrate the achievements of science and 
technology in the capitalist world. 


—Pravda, (Moscow), March 30, 1968. 


usual claim of unanimity in announcing the plen- 
um’s approval of Politburo policies.** It would in- 
deed have been a novel phenomenon in Soviet 
history if the decline in Soviet industrial growth in 
recent years had not become a bone of contention 
in the Central Committee. The presumption that 
the contrary was in fact the case gained further 
substantiation when Pravda warned editorially 
(February 13, 1970) that criticism of economic 
deficiencies ought not to take the form of “dema- 
gogic fault-finding, squabbling, and squaring of pri- 
vate accounts.” 

Some fresh light was thrown on the proceedings 
of the December plenum in an article by G. Popov, 
Chief of the Control Problems Laboratory of 
Moscow State University, which appeared in 
Pravda on February 28, 1970. According to Popov, 
the plenum “emphasized that the party regards 
improvement of control primarily as a_ political 
problem” but noted at the same time “that atten- 
tion must also be paid to both the technical and 
organizational aspects of control.” Although a con- 
tinued commitment to intensive economic develop- 
ment seems to be firmly embedded in official party 
policy, there was considerable emphasis on in- 
creasing work discipline and on trimming the bu- 
reaucracy through improved organization and auto- 
mated controls. 


The Stalin Issue 


As pointed out in the first part of this article, the 
present Soviet leadership began soon after assum- 
ing power to move gradually but decisively away 
from Khrushchev’s destalinization policies. Yet the 
Stalin issue is still far from settled. Indeed, just as 
this issue produced much strife in the 1953-57 
period of collective leadership, with the forces of 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan pressing for an assault 
on the Stalin myth and those of Molotov and Kaga- 
novich seeking to keep criticism of Stalin within 
narrow bounds, so today the question of refurbish- 
ing Stalin’s image is a fundamental point of divi- 
sion between the more conservative and the more 
forward-looking elements in the leadership. 

Brezhnev’s failure to make any pronouncement 
on Stalin at the 23rd Party Congress was itself 
suggestive of the inability of the leadership group 
to reach a clear-cut agreement on this issue. More- 
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over, while some speakers at the Congress stressed 
the need to combat “negativism’” toward Stalinist 
methods, Politburo member and chief of state Ni- 
kolai Podgorny instead stressed only the harmful- 
ness of those methods *°—a clear sign that he was 
among those opposed to a Stalin renaissance. 

After the April 1968 Central Committee 
plenum, expressions of anti-Stalinism in the party 
became increasingly muffled, suggesting a further 
shift in the balance of forces within the leadership 
in favor of the conservatives. Nevertheless, the 
continued presence of strong anti-Stalinist ele- 
ments was demonstrated by the appearance in 
early 1969 of a pamphlet written by Vladimir Ba- 
zovsky, party first secretary of the Novgorod re- 
gion since 1961.” In criticizing “the excessive cen- 
tralization that took root in the period of the cult 
of personality,” Bazovski defied the party’s ban on 
Khrushchev’s favorite term of abuse for the era of 
extreme Stalinist dictatorship, and he also strongly 
upheld the principle of collective leadership. 

The tug-of-war within the leadership over the 
Stalin issue has also been reflected in doctrinaire 
disputes among party historians. One such dispute 
began in August 1969 with the publication in the 
party’s historical journal of an article dividing the 
postwar history of the CPSU into two basic peri- 
ods: the period 1946-58, in which the party con- 
centrated on the rehabilitation and development of 
the national economy and completion of the build- 
ing of socialism; and the period since 1959, which 
has seen the “beginning of the transition from so- 
cialism to communism,” with the party setting as 
its goal “the full-scale building of communism.” *} 
This periodization implied two things: first, that it 
was only under Khrushchev, and not Stalin, that 
the Soviet Union entered the all-important period 
of transition from socialism to full communism; 
and second, that there was, therefore, a clear dis- 
continuity between Khrushchev’s policies and 
those of the Stalinist period. Indeed, the author 
underlined this discontinuity by noting that the 
party congresses of the Khrushchev era had “deci- 
sively exposed the cult of personality of Stalin.” 
This view, however, was directly challenged by 
another historian writing in the same journal a few 
months later. The author fixed 1939 rather than 
1959 as the pivotal year in which the Soviet Union 
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had entered the stage of “completing the building 
of a socialist society” and beginning the “gradual 
transition from socialism to communism,” and he 
depicted the resolutions of the Stalinist party con- 
gresses of 1939 and 1952 as beacons illuminating 
the road to full communism.™ It is noteworthy that 
the first of these articles quoted only Kosygin 
among the members of the present leadership, 
while the second quoted only Brezhnev. 

The intra-party struggle over Stalinism has like- 
wise had reverberations in the literary world. Last 
summer dogmatic party officials and writers 
mounted a concerted onslaught against the liberal- 
minded chief editor of the literary journal Novyi 
mir, Aleksandr Tvardovsky. One of the com- 
plaints was that Novyi mir had published a contri- 
bution depicting the old Bolshevik N. N. Krestin- 
sky, a victim of Stalin’s 1937 Great Purge, as a 
close friend of Lenin.®? Shortly thereafter, eleven 
diehard writers in the literary-political weekly 
Ogoniok (July 26, 1969) leveled the familiar Sta- 
linist charge of “cosmopolitanism” against one of 
Novyi mir’s best-known critics. Tvardovsky and his 
associates struck back at these attacks as the 
“crude demagogy” of “one narrow group.” * 

On September 12, an unsigned article in Pravda 
called for a truce on the literary front, but this 
failed to hold the neo-Stalinists in check. On No- 
vember 10, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, world-re- 
nowned author of several anti-Stalinist works, was 
expelled from the RSFSR Writers’ Union. A few 
months later, Tvardovsky was pressured into writ- 
ing a letter condemning the unauthorized publica- 
tion in the West of one of his poems entitled 
“Over Stalin’s Remains.” His letter appeared in 
Literaturnaia gazeta, organ of the USSR Writers’ 
Union, on February 11, 1970, along with an an- 
nouncement of the replacement of four members 
of Novyi mir’s editorial staff. Tvardovsky himself 
resigned as chief editor two days later and was 
replaced by Vasili A. Kosolapov, a hack adminis- 
trator of literary periodicals. 


Party vs. State 


Conflicts between party and state bureaucrats 
are endemic to the Soviet system of rule, and such 
conflicts are no less apparent under the present 
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leadership than in the past. Broadly speaking, the 
interest of the party organizers lies in preserving 
their control of economic decision-making and bu- 
reaucratic appointments regardless of considera- 
tions of efficiency, while on the other hand the 
state technical experts seek the right to run the 
economy with minimal interference by party func- 
tionaries and to select personnel without regard to 
dogmatic political criteria. The strains between the 
two groups grow more acute when there is no sin- 
gle holder of the supreme party and government 
offices. In this situation, authority to decide policy 
and personnel questions is vested in the bureaus of 
the party committees at all levels, and since power 
in these bureaus is shared by party and state rep- 
resentatives, the line officers of the party machine 
find it more difficult to impose their will on the 
state managers. They consequently try to shift the 
locus of power from the party bureaus to the party 
secretariats, which are the exclusive domain of the 
party. These constant struggles for power have a 
significant bearing on policy in that the state 
officials’ immersion in practical affairs disposes 
them toward a less doctrinaire approach to prob- 
lems than that of the party apparatchiks. 

The delicate balance of party and state leaders 
restored at the top level upon Khrushchev’s re- 
moval seems likely to have increased frictions in 
party-government relationships at all levels. An 
oblique intimation of this was the fact that Pravda 
(July 20, 1966) saw fit to publish an article by F. 
Petrenko, an organizational specialist, underlining 
the need to observe equality of status in party 
legislative bodies and particularly in the relations 
between the members of a party committee or bu- 
reau and the first secretary. The author wrote: 


The secretary of a party committee is not a commander 
(nachalnik), and he is not endowed with the right to 
command (kommandovat). He is only the senior person 
(starshii) in the organ of collective leadership elected 
by the Communists. He has greater responsibility, but in 
solving problems he has only as many rights as other 
members of the committee. 


Despite this early emphasis on balance and 
equality, evidences of friction between party and 
state representatives have reappeared on numer- 
ous occasions. In early 1968, for example, there 
were reports of complaints by party officials against 
over-assertive state managers. According to Pravda 
(February 26, 1968), a Tiumen region party boss 
claimed that state officials “do not consult with us 
about the recruiting and placement of cadres and 
are consequently making gross mistakes,” and a 
conference of the Moscow party organization a 


month later was told that top officials of the USSR 
Ministry of Radio Industry did not always heed the 
opinions of party executive bodies.” 

At the highest level, the party-state rivalry for 
power has manifested itself in an apparent attempt 
by Brezhnev and his supporters to increase the 
relative weight of the party secretariat in the cen- 
tral decision-making hierarchy. A hint of this was 
the appearance in 1968 of a book on the history of 
the CPSU which referred to the “CPSU Central 
Committee headed by the Politburo and Secretar- 
iat” *® (italics added). Especially significant was 
the fact that its author, D. Yu. Bakhshiev, had used 
the same phrase in 1954 at a time when Khrush- 
chev was striving to assert the primacy of the party 
against the pro-state faction led by Premier 
Malenkov.*” 

However, the pro-state forces in the present 
leadership, headed by Kosygin and Podgorny, con- 
tinue to have influential backing from certain fac- 
tions within the party apparatus itself. Thus, in a 
political booklet published in 1969, Piotr M. Yelis- 
tratov, a former colleague of Podgorny in the 
Ukraine and currently first secretary of the 
Mordva region party committee, came out strongly 
against would-be party autocrats, and particularly 
against “immoderate worship” of the authority of 
party first secretaries. “One cannot regard as nor- 
mal,” he wrote, “a situation where an attempt to 
dispute the opinion of the first secretary is looked 
upon in some quarters as an attempt on his primo- 
geniture.” °* Similarly, writing in Pravda (August 
2, 1969), P. Rodionov, a Georgian party leader, 
warned against singlehanded decisions by party 
first secretaries and the issuance by them of direc- 
tives to state agencies; and Fikriat A. Tabeev, 
party first secretary for the Tatar ASSR, repri- 
manded party organizers, again in Pravda (August 
10), for usurping the decision-making rights of 
state administrators, suggesting that they work in- 
stead through the party bureaus. 

With his secret speech to the Central Committee 
plenum last December, Brezhnev appears to have 
launched a new drive for rigorous control of the 
economy by party functionaries. This was evi- 
denced by a key change in the Theses for the Lenin 
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Centenary, published on December 23, 1969. 
The Theses affirmed that the party “accomplishes 
its tasks both directly and through the soviets, state 
bodies and public organizations” (italics added), 
thus nullifying the tactful formula of the 1967 
Theses for the 50th anniversary of the 1917 Revo- 
lution, which had stated that the party fulfills its 
leading role in society “through the system of state 
and public organizations.” °° In line with this 
change, a decree issued by the party center in 
January 1970 required party committees of the 
government’s economic ministries to keep party 
headquarters informed of shortcomings in the work 
of the ministries.°! This, in effect, made the top 
state bureaucracy directly responsible to Brezhnev 
as well as to Kosygin and tended to violate the 
spirit of the collective leadership understanding 
reached upon the overthrow of Khrushchev. The 
General Secretary’s fight for mastery over the 
state bureaucracy was further reflected in an an- 
nouncement on April 11, 1970, that two veteran 
regional party officials had been named to key 
posts in Gosplan and the State Committee for 
Science and Technology.” 

Brezhnev himself virtually monopolized the 
center of the stage both on the eve of and during 
the Lenin Centenary festivities. He presented “pro- 
posals” to the ministers of agriculture of the union 
republics at a meeting on March 4, 1970. He was 
the only Politburo member to attend the critique 
and military review held in Minsk (March 14-15) 
following the largest army maneuvers ever held in 
the Soviet Union. His speeches in connection with 
Lenin’s 100th birth anniversary were far more nu- 
merous and more widely publicized than those of 
any other leader.®4 A two-volume edition of his 
speeches and articles covering the period 1964-70 
was released on May Day, conferring upon the 
party chief a distinction enjoyed by no Soviet 
leader since Khrushchev. 

There were also some hints of an attempt to 
diminish the prestige of the head of government. 
Pravda’s report of April 30 on the nomination of 
candidates for election to the USSR Supreme So- 
viet relegated Premier Kosygin to the role of a 
mere “organizer,” while rating Brezhnev’s per- 
sonal contribution to Soviet achievements on a par 


59 Pravda, Dec. 23, 1969. 

60 Ibid., June 25, 1967. 

61 Partinaia zhizn, No. 4, 1970, pp. 3-6. 
62 Pravda, April 11, 1970. 

63 [bid., March 5, 1970. 

64 Jbid., April 14, 15, 17, and 22, 1970. 
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with that of the Politburo as a whole. Kosygin was 
further slighted by receiving fewer nominations to 
the Supreme Soviet than Podgorny, whom he had 
surpassed in this regard in 1966. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be a continuing 
struggle by Brezhnev’s rivals to curb his assump- 
tion of greater authority and, to preserve a balance 
of power between party and state. Izvestia, for ex- 
ample, advised on March 19 that party organs 
should refrain from “direct interference” in mana- 
gerial work and echoed Kosygin’s preference for 
relying to a greater extent on material incentives 
as stimulants to economic productivity. The gov- 
ernment organ, on April 25, also bestowed on Ko- 
sygin the accolade of “true Leninist,” thus giving 
him the same degree of homage that the party 
newspaper Pravda reserves for Brezhnev. 


Future Prospects 


The Soviet rulers will soon have to reach some 
basic decisions in connection with the upcoming 
24th Party Congress and the Ninth Five-Year Plan 
(1971-1975). (According to party statutes, a con- 
gress should be held in 1970.) They may, of 
course, postpone action until the results of the cur- 
rent border talks with China and the SALT talks 
with the United States are known. But sooner or 
later the ever-recurring issues of how to allocate 
economic resources and redistribute political 
power in the USSR will again come to a head. 

The solutions will depend upon which of the 
following configurations the Politburo will take in 
the immediate future: (1) maintenance of the 
present delicate balance, with an uneasy compro- 
mise between middle-of-the-roaders, hardliners, 
and moderate reformers; (2) a new alignment of 
forces favoring the moderate reformers; or (3) 
the advent to power of civilian hardliners and/or 
military leaders. Only the last eventuality is likely 
to produce a total departure from the principle of 
collective leadership and the emergence of a Sta- 
lin-type personal ruler. 

Any attempt to foretell what power group will 
prevail is extremely hazardous because of what 
Daniel Bell has called “the variabilities of acci- 
dent, folly, and simple human cantankerousness.” © 


65“Ten Theories in Search of Reality: The Prediction of 
Soviet Behavior,” in Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology. On the 
Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the Fifties, New York, 1962, 
pp. 315-53. 
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However, some guarded optimism about probable 
Kremlin behavior in areas that have a bearing on 
US-Soviet relations may be justified. There would 
appear to be a growing feeling at the top of the 
Soviet hierarchy that military spending should be 
reduced and greater outlays made for ailing 
branches of the civilian sector of the economy. 
This makes it almost certain that the Soviet Union 
will continue to show a serious interest in ways to 
avoid a major intensification of arms rivalry with 
the United States. Indeed, the force of the eco- 
nomic impulse driving the Soviet leaders to settle 
for virtual nuclear equality with the United States 
seems so powerful that only a political takeover by 
civilian and army militarists in Moscow would be 
likely to decisively diminish its impact on policy- 
making. Of course, even if progress is made to- 
ward leveling off the nuclear arms race, the Krem- 
lin may still be expected to retain large armed 
forces for possible deployment against Communist 
China or against rebellious peoples in the Soviet 
security zone of East-Central Europe. 


Much less promising is the short-run outlook for 
a diffusion of basic decision-making power from 
the Politburo and central executive organs to local, 
bodies more responsive to the peaceful needs and 
desires of the nation. The information now at hand 
suggests that the central apparat will also be able 
to bridle for some time to come the restless intel- 
lectual, student, and national minority groups that 
wish to see the present authoritarian system put on 
a more democratic footing. The methods used to 
combat democratic ideas will probably continue to 
include selective arrests by the secret police, oc- 
casional trials of dissenters, and propaganda tirades 
against “the American way of life.” 

The continued domination of affairs by a hand- 
ful of powerholders will also mean that the Soviet 
Union will retain a freedom of maneuver in the 
international arena which, while not unlimited, is 
certainly broader than that of Western govern- 
ments. Any profound change in the Soviet internal 
structure that would permit the development of 
positive relations of friendship between the United 
States and the USSR would seem to be conditional 
upon two developments in the higher and lower 
reaches of Soviet society—the departure from 
public life of the present leaders, who were trained 
in the Stalinist school of absolutism; and_ the 
emergence of a more self-confident population. 
Until these developments occur, only piecemeal 
adjustments of socio-economic forms and intermit- 
tent relapses into Stalinist oppression may be an- 
ticipated on the Soviet domestic scene. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


East Germany Today 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The Communist Party leaders of East Germany, like those of most 
East European countries, are currently caught up in the dilemma of trying to modernize 
some parts of their system, such as the economy and the organization of scientific 
research, while attempting to freeze the political status quo. In the following articles, 
their predicament is examined from two complementary vantage points: Mr. Lippmann 
investigates the broad social forces making for reform, as well as the restraints placed 
on them, while Mr. Ludz scrutinizes the choices between modernization and stability 
as they present themselves in the form of policy options to competing groups within East 


Germany’s ruling elite. 


The Limits of Reform Communism 


By Heinz Lippmann 


otwithstanding the liberalizing currents 
which have made themselves felt in many parts of 
the Communist world since the death of Stalin, the 
East German regime of Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) chief Walter Ulbricht remains more reso- 
lutely Stalinist in its ideological posture and poli- 
cies, and more impervious to pressures for reform, 


A former high official in the youth organization 
of East Germany and personal deputy to Politburo 
Secretary Erich Honecker, Mr. Lippmann fled in 
1953 to West Germany, where he is now active as a 
research journalist. He has written for Deutschland 
Archiv (Kéln) and other publications. 


than almost any other East European Communist 
leadership. Indeed, while reformist tendencies 
emerged briefly into the open in 1956-57 and are 
still present beneath the surface, they have 
unquestionably been more muted and ineffective 
than elsewhere. It is the purpose of this article to 
describe the nature and scope of such reformist 
currents as have developed in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) since the mid-1950’s and 
to offer an assessment of their present limitations 
and future prospects. 

In the discussion that follows, the term “reform 
communism” will be used in preference to “revi- 
sionism,” which in recent years has commonly 
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been applied to all movements seeking to liberal- 
ize the Stalinist model of Communist rule and in- 
terparty relations. The reason for this is that, his- 
torically, the term “revisionism” properly applies 
to the earlier thinking of Eduard Bernstein, Otto 
Bauer, Rudolf Hilferding and others, who sought 
to revise the substance of Marx’s and Engels’ theo- 
ries of revolution. By contrast, the postwar move- 
ments to reform the Communist system, starting 
with the Yugoslav deviation after 1948, have aimed 
not so much at revising Marxism itself as at 
freeing it from its Stalinist deformations by reviv- 
ing its “humanistic” aspects, and at replacing the 
rigid Stalinist model by one leaving greater room 
for adaptation to differing national conditions and 
the complex requirements of modern industrial so- 
ciety. 


The Emergence of Reformism 


The first visible signs of intraparty opposition to 
Ulbricht’s autocratic leadership emerged at the 
time of the short-lived workers’ uprising of June 
16-17, 1953. The uprising, however, was sparked 
by economic grievances rather than by demands 
for political liberalization, and the stand taken by 
the opposition to Ulbricht in the Politburo and 
Central Committee of the SED fell far short of 
embodying what could be called reform-communist 
positions. Although the opposition group, led by 
Wilhelm Zaisser, State Security Service head, 
and Rudolf Herrnstadt, chief editor of the party 
daily Neues Deutschland, with the support of Ernst 
Wollweber and Karl Schirdewan, demanded a 
sweeping debureaucratization and reorganization 
of the party,’ the changes it proposed were dic- 
tated in the main by the limited objective of curb- 
ing Ulbricht’s personal domination of the leader- 
ship and bolstering its own position in the party 
apparatus. This is why the opposition leaders not 
only held back from placing themselves at the 
head of the uprising but capitulated when the 
spread of the upheaval throughout the GDR 
seemed to threaten the regime’s survival. With the 
uprising crushed, thanks to the intervention of So- 
viet garrison forces, the oppositionists were swiftly 


purged by the Ulbricht leadership. 


*Hermann Weber, “Der 17. Juni im Zentralkomitee der 
SED” (The 17th of June in the Central Committee of the 
SED), Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, supplement of the 
weekly Das Parlament (Bonn), June 13, 1956. 
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Reform communism in the true sense made its 
first appearance in the GDR in 1956 under the 
impact of the similar but more explosive develop- 
ments in Poland and Hungary. When the slogan of 
a humane socialism was proclaimed by Polish intel- 
lectuals in the summer of 1956, reformist ideas 
soon spread to intellectual circles in East Germany, 
finding expression in a variety of forms ranging 
from revisionistic concepts put foward by Marxist 
theoreticians, demands articulated by writers and 
artists, scientists and philosophers, jurists and edu- 
cators, for greater freedom of expression, inquiry 
and debate, to appeals for the introduction of 
workers’ councils in industry. To cite only a few 
examples, the Marxist theoretician Ernst Bloch for- 
mulated a blueprint for a humanistic socialism;? 
natural scientist Robert Havemann pleaded for the 
exclusion of party dogma from all fields of science; 
economists like Professors Fritz Behrens and Arne 
Benary argued for replacement of the party-state 
economic bureaucracy by an “autonomous adminis- 
tration of workers”;? and educators such as Dr. 
Werner Dorst, head of the National Institute for 
Education, urged elimination of the political selec- 
tion of cadres in favor of a system that would 
reward gifted students. The Institute of Sociology 
in East Berlin and—ironically enough—the Walter 
Ulbricht Academy of Political and Legal Science 
in Babelsberg became hotbeds of reform-commun- 
ist thought. 

This development culminated in the formulation 
of a far-reaching program of reform, the principal 
author of which was Dr. Wolfgang Harich, chief 
editor of the East Berlin magazine Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie and a lecturer at Humboldt University. 
The so-called Harich program, which is the only 
consistent formulation of East German reform com- 
munism that has come to be known outside the 
GDR, was put forward as a statement of the views 
of “a group of SED functionaries” who “intended 
no break with Marxism-Leninism but . . . wanted to 
free it from Stalinism and dogmatism and to lead it 
back to its humanistic and undogmatic intellectual 
basis.” The program further stated that its advo- 
cates had sought to have their proposals for a “spe- 
cific German road to socialism” discussed within 
the party, but that the party leadership had re- 


* Article by Giinther Zehm, in Horst Kriiger, Das Ende einer 
Utopie (The End of Utopia), Verlag Olten und Freiburg, 1963, 
pp. 29-48. 

* Martin Janicke, Der dritte Weg (The Third Way), Koln, 
Neuer Deutscher Verlag, 1964, pp. 104 ff. 


jected all discussion. “In such a situation,” it de- 
clared, “party discipline must not become an end 
in itself. Our model is Karl Liebknecht, who broke 
party discipline in 1914 and 1918 in order to save 
the party.” The program then went on to set forth 
its substantive proposals, which may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

¢ Reorganization of the SED along more demo- 
cratic lines; expulsion of Stalinists from the party 
organs; and an end to absolute control by the party 
apparatus over members. 

¢ Establishment of a form of government based 
on a broader concept of coalition than the present 
“national bloc” (consisting of the SED and four 
minor captive parties) and under the leadership 
of a reformed SED; drastic debureaucratization of 
the government apparatus; restoration of the com- 
plete sovereignty of parliament; and revision of 
the parliamentary electoral system so as to offer 
voters a multiple choice of candidates from the uni- 
fied list of the national bloc. 

© Development of a foreign policy based on alli- 
ance with the socialist camp but preserving com- 
plete independence and equality and providing for 
free and independent consultation with other peo- 
ple’s democracies on necessary joint measures and 
common policy. 

¢ Restoration of complete freedom of consci- 
ence and termination of the anti-Church struggle; 
restoration of university autonomy; full restoration 
of due process of law and abolition of the State 
Security Service and secret trials. 

¢ Introduction of workers’ councils on the Yugo- 
slav pattern; encouragement of small private in- 
dustry and its placement on an equal footing with 
socialized industry; orientation of production to- 
ward raising living standards; abolition of the ex- 
cesses of production quotas; introduction of profit- 
sharing in all socialist industries and trade enter- 
prises; enactment of old-age pensions for workers 
on the same basis as for intellectuals; and abolition 
of bonuses for top functionaries. 

¢ Termination of forced collectivization; dis- 
mantling of the LPGs (collective farms); and de- 
velopment of a healthy system of small and medi- 
um-sized farm holdings. 

Many of the demands set forth in the Harich 
program were to find an echo more than ten years 


* Quotes and following summary of Harich program based on 
Giinther Hoffmann Selbstkritik des Kommunismus  (Self- 
criticism of Communism), Rowolt, Reinbeck bei Hamburg, 
1967, pp. 186 ff. 


later in the January 1968 Action Program of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. And the Ulbricht 
leadership’s reaction to the Harich reform blue- 
print was no less extreme than its later reaction to 
the developments of the “Czechoslovak Spring” of 
1968. Professor Harich was arrested at the end of 
1956 and sentenced the following March to ten 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor.® Two other co- 
defendants received lesser sentences in the same 
trial, and four more members of the Harich group 
were tried separately in July 1957 and sentenced 
to long prison terms. 


Party Dogma under Attack 


These harsh reprisals heralded a sharp intensifi- 
cation of the regime’s efforts to suppress political 
dissent—a policy which the Ulbricht leadership 
has consistently pursued ever since. But while this 
policy has unquestionably muted the expression of 
reform-communist ideas in the GDR, it has not 
succeeded in silencing their proponents altogether. 
A notable example is Professor Robert Havemann, 
who, as already mentioned, played an active part 
in the intellectual ferment of 1956. In a series of 
lectures delivered at Humboldt University in East 
Berlin in 1963-64, Havemann reiterated his ear- 
lier demand for a clear dividing line between 
science and party dogma and implicitly challenged 
the SED on a number of key ideological issues.® 


Referring, for instance, to Engels’ definition of 
freedom as “the recognition of necessity,” Have- 
mann implied that this dictum had been perverted 
by the party leadership to justify the arbitrary im- 
position of its will: 


Patronizingly we are told: If you cannot grasp what is 
necessary—and what is necessary has usually been 
determined by those doing the talking—then you can’t 
have freedom either, and jail is your proper reward. 


The idea that “freedom can be bought for the 
price of doing voluntarily what must be done al- 
though it goes against one’s inclinations,” he 
added, “is the product of a mentality according to 
which the fate of mankind can be determined by 
fiat and worked out accordingly.” 


® After serving seven years, Harich was released from impris- 
onment in the fall of 1964 and has since been employed as a 
reader for an East Berlin publishing house. 

®For Havemann’s lectures, see “Diskussionsforum fiir mod- 
ernen Sozialismus,” in Janicke, op. cit. 
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Havemann again struck out at the SED’s arroga- 
tion of absolutist power under cover of a discussion 
of the need for mass spontaneity as opposed to the 
Leninist idea that the working class lacks political 
awareness and must be commanded by an elite 
revolutionary party: 


The idea of spontaneity is sometimes downgraded in 
dogmatic fashion, as if spontaneity meant aimless, 
selfish, chaotic action. Spontaneity, however, really 
means the courage to go forward despite incomplete 
awareness. Without spontaneity we would not advance 
a step. 


In still another oblique attack on the dictatorial 
mentality of the party functionaries, he declared: 


I believe that self-assertion in society emerges only in 
response to the development of a hierarchical structure 
of society. To the degree that this hierarchical structure 
becomes established and proliferates, self-assertion even 
becomes a necessity for individuals. . . . attempting to 
climb the ladder of society. Naturally, this intimate con- 
nection between hierarchical structure and self-assertion 
also manifests itself in periods of Bonapartism and 
Stalinism. 


Shortly after these lectures, Havemann not only 
was dismissed from his chair in physical chemistry 
at Humboldt University and expelled from the 
GDR Academy of Sciences, but was also stripped 
of his party membership. Nevertheless, in an inter- 
view published in the West German newspaper 
Echo am Abend (Hamburg, March 11, 1964), he 
declared: 


Not as one disappointed in the socialist idea but as its 
confirmed partisan, I demand the total eradication of 
Stalinism and dogmatism in all their manifestations. 
Our goal must be a social order in which libertarian 
socialism has been given reality. 


Havemann was heard from still again in 1968 
when, in flat opposition to the policy of the Ul- 
bricht regime, he hailed the reform program of the 
Dubcek leadership in Czechoslovakia and later 
condemned the occupation of that country by the 
five Warsaw Pact powers (including the GDR) as 
a “grave political blunder.”” Interviewed in Octo- 
ber 1968 by an Italian newspaper correspondent, 
he stated: 


The Soviets will sooner or later find themselves com- 
pelled to admit this blunder. . . . Someday they will have 
to analyze their own history, and not just the history of 
others, in terms of Marxist principles. 


"Reported in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt-am- 
Main), Oct. 14, 1968. 
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Referring to the Soviet claim that the five-power 
intervention had crushed a budding counterrevolu- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, Havemann remarked, “But 
that is impossible. You cannot crush what does not 
exist.”* (Havemann’s sons were arrested for organ- 
izing demonstrations of sympathy for the Czecho- 
slovak reformists following the occupation. ) 


The New Forces for Reform 


Although proponents of the type of reform com- 
munism current in 1956-57, as represented by 
such intellectuals as Professors Harich and Have- 
mann, are still present in the GDR and occasion- 
ally make their voices heard, such groups are now 
severely isolated. At the same time, the manifold 
changes that have taken place in East German so- 
ciety since the early 1960’s—in particular, the in- 
troduction and growth of the “new economic sys- 
tem’’—have resulted in a significant shift in the 
focal center of forces making for potential reform. 
More specifically, the gradual reorientation of the 
economy to conditions of modern electronic tech- 
nology and data processing, the increased use of 
cost accounting and the introduction of cybernetic 
methods, the systematic upgrading of the qualifica- 
tions of cadres and the rejuvenation of the party 
apparatus, the partial decentralization of economic 
and administrative activities with a somewhat in- 
creased degree of autonomy for such bodies, uni- 
versity reform, and the grant of greater independ- 
ence to the LPGs—all these developments have 
tended not only to bring about a more professional- 
ized and businesslike political climate, but also to 
prepare the groundwork for a shift in the locus of 
decision-making away from the party hierarchy. 

One facet of this development is illustrated by 
the emergence of a new generation of scientifically 
and technologically oriented party cadres constitut- 
ing what C. P. Ludz has termed the “institu- 
tionalized counterelite.”® Unlike the reform com- 
munists of 1956-57, they work within the system 
and do not challenge its validity as such, but by 
systematically applying scientific principles to 
problems of social organization, they seek to bring 
about a gradual liberation from party dogma. The 


*Interview published in IJ Giorno (Milan), Oct. 21, 1968. 
Havemann is currently living as a pensioner in East Berlin and 
continues to write occasional articles for European journals. 

* Peter Christian Ludz, Parteielite im Wandel (Party Elite in 
Transition), K6ln-Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1968, p. 32 
and passim. 


viewpoint of these new forces is represented, in 
the academic community, by such scholars as Pro- 
fessors Wolfgang Heise and Georg Klaus, and in 
the party leadership by Dr. Giinter Mittag. Mittag 
speaks in the SED Politburo for the new type of 
party professionals who, though still in a minority 
in that body, have already gained a much stronger 
foothold in the lower echelons of the SED. 

On the abstract level, the ideas of Professor 
Heise, a philosopher of history, constitute a rea- 
soned argument for moderating the rigid centrali- 
zation characteristic of the SED along with the 
development of a level of “conscious mass activ- 
ity” that would free the concept of “democratic 
centralism” from its present elitist connotations."° 
Meanwhile, Professor Klaus and several younger 
scientists who take an even more aggressive tack 
have been developing new concepts of state, so- 
ciety and economy based on cybernetic reasoning. 
Although they approach their analysis from the 
Marxist-Leninist viewpoint and consciously try to 
avoid any head-on confrontation with the regime, 
they perforce arrive at conclusions that are irre- 
concilable with the dogmas of the old-line party 
leadership. 

On a more practical level, such proponents of 
technocracy tend to feel that the specialization 
of functions intrinsic to modern industrial society 
and the perspectives which cybernetics, automa- 
tion and electronic computer technology have 
opened up for the governance of society cannot be 
reconciled with the existing power structure of the 
SED regime. What is more, the scientific-technolog- 
ical revolution and the changes in the social struc- 
ture resulting from it are creating conditions condu- 
cive to the disintegration of the very fabric of 
Marxist-Leninist assumptions concerning the shape 
of society. Numerical relationships between the 
various classes are undergoing a continuous proc- 
ess of change which the party, despite its primacy, 
is incapable of modifying in any way. What used to 
be called the worker’s aristocracy—a small minor- 
ity of the working class—is now becoming the ma- 
jority. Scientific-technical personnel, clerical and 
business employees, and those engaged in service 
and governmental activities are constantly increas- 
ing and beginning to outstrip the working class 
numerically and hence in importance. These rising 
social strata inevitably seek to expand their political 
influence. 


 Ibid., pp. 281 ff. 


The Modernizing Process 


The Ulbricht regime thus finds itself confronted 
by a new, more subtle form of “opposition” which 
the leadership finds it difficult to combat without 
compromising some of its major objectives. On this 
point, a guest from the GDR who attended a collo- 
quium in Frankfurt-am-Main in September 1967, 
on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
publication of Marx’s Das Kapital, frankly re- 
marked to this author: 


The SED is faced with a dilemma. In order to give 
credibility to its slogan of achieving international stand- 
ards, it must make maximum use of modern science. 
But in so doing, it must free the analysis of important 
social processes from the bonds of its direct influence. 
For if data biased by the party perspective are fed into 
the computer, the results obtained are ultimately worth- 
less and do not accomplish their purpose.’ 


It seems clear that this very process of moderni- 
zation, although it does not aim at a fundamental 
revision of the present social and political struc- 
ture, is bound in the long run to bring about sub- 
stantive changes in the system itself. As an East 
German economist—a supporter in 1956-57 of the 
reform concepts of Behrends, Benary and Harich 
—put it not long ago in a conversation with the 
author, “What we have here is essentially a contin- 
uously operating political and economic dynamic 
which is leading inevitably—if slowly and imper- 
ceptibly—to shifts in power and reformist tenden- 
cies,” 

Indeed, at least the beginnings of such a shift 
are already becoming apparent. For example, the 
functional committees of leading party bodies such 
as the SED Central Committee, district party head- 
quarters, etc., sometimes set up ad hoc sub- 
committees or so-called “strategic groups” to 
study specific problems, and scientists or technical 
experts are brought into these groups in order to 
evaluate the appropriateness of contemplated pro- 
jects. This by itself does not signify any change in 
the decision-making process since such groups 
have only an investigative function and are not 
empowered to issue directives or make staffing de- 
cisions. However, when a group, through its investi- 
gation, arrives at conclusions that are contrary to 
the plans of the party leadership, these plans are 
sometimes modified—as, for example, has hap- 
pened in the specific areas of economic coopera- 


1 From author’s notes. 
2 From author’s notes. 
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tion and university planning. In this way, these 
bodies exert an indirect influence on the party 
summit, without however affecting the strategic 
conceptions of the leadership in any substantial 
measure. 

Some of the limited reforms instituted “from 
above” by the regime itself seem likely to produce 
somewhat similar long-term effects. In the state 
administration, for instance, district and municipal 
councils have been granted increased autonomy in 
deciding how to spend the funds at their disposal. 
Their decisions must of course conform to central- 
ly-assigned objectives, but these objectives are suf- 
ficiently broad to leave some room for local initia- 
tive. In the economic sphere, the so-called “Kast 
movement” to increase enterprise profitability 
(named after Gerhard Kast, an_ industrial 
foreman’*) was initiated by the SED primarily to 
further the achievement of the leadership’s eco- 
nomic targets, but at the same time it affords 
skilled workers in industry the opportunity to voice 
criticism and share responsibility. Similarly, the 
university reform instituted by the party leader- 
ship with a view to making higher education more 
effective and university administration more 
efficient has brought about a significant shift of 
responsibilities, with professors losing much of 
their former untouchability and student criticism 
of the faculty becoming an institutionalized prac- 
tice. Such developments are taking place in many 
sectors of East German society today and, though 
relatively minor in themselves, are generating po- 
tentialities for further change. 


Rigidity in Cultural Policy 


One sphere in which there has been no visible 
change, however, is that of information and cul- 
ture. In contrast to the scientific and technological 
intelligentsia and the new “counterelite” in the 
party and state apparatus, writers and artists in the 
GDR still find themselves subject to rigid regime 
controls. Here, the party’s watchdogs keep a vigi- 
lant eye out for every deviant view or departure 
from the rules of socialist realism. Under the slo- 
gan of “ideological clarification,” the regime seeks 
to stifle every conflict at its inception so as to give 


“Hermann Weber, Von SBZ zur DDR, 1945-1968 (From 
Soviet Zone to GDR, 1945-1968), Hannover, Verlag fiir Litera- 
tur und Zeitgeschehen, 1968, pp. 197 f. (citing Neues Deutsch- 
land [East Berlin], Feb. 8, 1967). 
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an outward impression of harmony with the crea- 
tive groups that really does not exist. Yet it has not 
succeeded in sweeping all conflicts under the rug. 


One fairly recent case that came into the open 
involved Hermann Kant, deputy chairman of the 
GDR Writers’ Association. In an interview given to 
the West German Socialist Party organ Vorwarts 
last November, Kant welcomed the change of gov- 
ernment in Bonn and came out in favor of negotia- 
tions between East and West Germany without any 
preconditions.'* Three days later, the SED organ 
Neues Deutschland published an official policy 
statement reiterating the GDR’s demand for full 
legal recognition as a precondition for negotiations 
with Bonn.”® This put Kant in direct conflict with 
the official line, and he was shortly forced to pub- 
lish a self-critical “explanation” in which he af- 
firmed his allegiance to the GDR and restated his 
position on the German question in more innocu- 
ous terms.1¢ 


On the subject of literary freedom of expres- 
sion, however, Kant has shown himself less willing 
to compromise. In his Vorwarts interview men- 
tioned above, he noted that the East German liter- 
ary review Forum had suspended the serialization 
of his latest novel, Das Impressum (The Colo- 
phon), because of differences between the publisher 
and himself “over its contents.” He dared to add, 
however, that “our discussions continue” and “my 
novel will appear as I want it to appear.” In an- 
other interview—also published, significantly 
enough, outside the GDR—Kant defended the 


writer’s right to criticize in these terms: 


I think that an actively participating Socialist must 
always be a critical participant. . . . It goes without 
saying that this applies to literature. While I don’t 
consider criticism the only tune for literature to play, 
it is for me an essential note without which there would 
be something lacking in the music. 


And on the subject of socialist realism: 


Many times in the past we have had curious theories— 
for example, that certain styles, certain forms of expres- 
sion, were incompatible with the socialist consciousness 
of an author. [But] practice has since demonstrated 
that there is no such thing as a monopoly, or exclusive 
possession, of a stylistic form for any class literature.17 


“ Vorwarts (Bad Godesberg), Nov. 6, 1969. 


*® Neues Deutschland, Nov. 9, 1969. 

*° Ibid., Nov. 30, 1969. 

“ Budapester Rundschau (Budapest), Nov. 14, 1969. This 
newspaper is published for the German-speaking minority in 
Hungary. 


Kant is not alone. He exemplifies a new, critical 
generation of writers in the GDR who, unlike Anna 
Seghers or Stephan Hermlin, have not resigned 
themselves to being conformists, and who are 
pursuing in the cultural field goals quite similar to 
those being pursued by the new “counterelite” in 
other spheres of activity. 

Brief mention should also be made here of a 
subtle new method of criticizing party dogma that 
has come to be employed particularly by young 
scholars in the field of social research. Under the 
guise of an objective analysis supporting the par- 
ty’s position regarding a given problem, these 
scholars sometimes include in their dissertations a 
detailed exposition of opposing social theories doc- 
umented with lengthy quotations from Western 
sources generally proscribed in the GDR, to which 
they are given special access for research 
purposes.'® In this way, while protecting them- 
selves vis-a-vis the party, they manage to circum- 
vent the regime’s stringent censorship controls and 
to disseminate among a limited yet important seg- 
ment of East German society—mostly students and 
members of the _ intelligentsia—knowledge of 
Western social thought that would otherwise be 
barred to them. 


The Limits of Reformism 


Such, then, are the different forms in which re- 
formist concepts and tendencies have manifested 
themselves in the GDR. Let us now turn to a con- 
sideration of the major reasons why these tenden- 
cies have remained relatively weak and ineffectual 
by comparison with similar movements in some of 
the other East European Communist countries, and 
to an evaluation of their present status and future 
prospects. 

To begin with, the weakness of reformist tend- 
encies is explainable, at least in part, by the ab- 
sence of any democratic tradition in the SED. His- 
torically, the stalinization of the prewar German 
Communist Party began as early as the mid-1920’s, 
with the result that the period of relative party 


18A good example is a monograph by Giinther Rose, Zur 
Genesis und Funktion der Theorie der “Industriegesellschaft” 
(Genesis and Function of the Theory of “Industrial Society”), 
East Berlin, VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1961. 
In it, Rose deals mainly with the “convergence” theory seen 
from the SED viewpoint, but quotes copiously from Western 
authors, e.g., Arnold Gehlen, Rolf Dahrendorf, Ferdinand 
Tonnies, Karl Jaspers, etc. 


democracy was much shorter than in other Euro- 
pean Communist parties. After the advent of Nazi 
rule, the party organization inside Germany was 
virtually wiped out, and during the war a new gen- 
eration of leadership cadres was trained in the 
Soviet Union under the direction of Walter UI- 
bricht and Wilhelm Pieck, becoming thoroughly 
imbued with Stalinist principles and methods of 
extreme party centralism. When the party was re- 
constituted after the war in the Soviet-occupied 
zone of Germany (later to become the GDR), 
these cadres assumed the leadership, and the 
hundreds of thousands of new members recruited 
into the party ranks were largely men and women 
whose formative years had been spent under Nazi 
rule and who experienced little difficulty in adjust- 
ing to the autocratic, centralized rule of the Ul- 
bricht regime. All in all, the SED has provided a 
poor soil for the kind of intellectual independence 
and moral autonomy that would lend popular sup- 
port to demands for reform. 

Aided by this underlying factor, the Ulbricht 
regime has been highly successful in preventing the 
formation of any organized political opposition 
based on reform-communist ideas. As noted ear- 
lier, these ideas have remained alive in a small 
group of intellectuals, but the latter have found 
themselves effectively isolated and incapable, owing 
to the regime’s stringent controls, of disseminating 
their views. They have consequently been unable 
to develop any significant support within the party 
and government apparatus, much less among the 
workers and general public, to whom the concepts 
of the reformists remain virtually unknown. It 
should also be noted that the regime not only has 
muzzled reformers at home but has barred the in- 
flux of reformist ideas from other East-bloc coun- 
tries: for example, the views of the Czech eco- 
nomic reformer Ota Sik, or of the Hungarian phil- 
osopher Georg Lukacs, and even the January 1968 
Action Program of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party were never fully publicized in the GDR. 

At the same time, the potential appeal of refor- 
mist ideas has been somewhat diminished in 
recent years by reason of the fact that the SED 
leadership has managed to win a substantial meas- 
ure of popular support through its success in rais- 
ing the domestic standard of living, which is now 
reported to be twice as high as that of the Soviet 
Union."* As a result of this economic improvement, 


1 Kolner Stadt-Anzeiger (Koln), Jan. 8, 1970. 
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the bulk of the population has become reconciled 
to the system to the point where shortcomings are 
no longer blamed on the system itself, or on the 
central leadership, but are attributed rather to 
local conditions or individual deficiencies at the 
lower levels of the official hierarchy. 

This is not to say, however, that dissatisfactions 
have ceased to exist. On the contrary, despite the 
higher standard of living and the fact that the 
economy is essentially moving forward, many 
shortcomings conducive to economic discontent 
still remain. As Politburo member Dr. Ginter Mit- 
tag pointed out just last December in addressing 
the SED Central Committee on the subject of the 
economic plan for 1970, the country continued to 
experience shortages of various consumer items, 
including children’s clothing, certain textile prod- 
ucts, housing supplies such as bathtubs and hot-wa- 
ter heaters, and even briquets for home-heating.?° 
More basically, despite the partial reforms insti- 
tuted under the “new economic system,” many of 
the congenital weaknesses of a centrally-planned, 
command-type economy continue to be present— 
e.g., recurrent planning changes and resorts to spo- 
radic “brush-fire” actions which preclude continu- 
ity of development and organic growth, inefficient 
use and coordination of already short supplies of 
materials and manpower with an enormous amount 
of resultant waste. 

These continuing deficiencies place a particu- 
larly heavy burden on lower and middle-level party 
and government functionaries—especially those 
concerned with the day-to-day running of the econ- 
omy—who must cope with difficult problems of 
production and distribution and find themselves 
caught between dissatisfaction and criticism from 
below and constant pressures from above.” But, 
ironically enough, while the chronic troubles of 
this group might be expected to foster in them a 
general receptiveness to reformist ideas, the very 
nature of the problems they face leads them to 
look for practical options and solutions, and they 
consequently have little or no inclination to listen 
to or support the reform communists, whose blue- 
prints for the future must strike them as unduly 
ideological and utopian. 

Something must also be said about the vital role 
which the division of Germany has played in inhib- 


” Neues Deutschland, Dec. 15, 1969. 

“ Based on accounts given by recent refugees from the GDR, 
including Dr. Werner Barm, who was chairman of the district 
council of Ostburg, near Magdeburg, until last fall. 
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iting the rise of a strong and vocal reformist move- 
ment in the GDR. As long as the existence of the 
Fast German state is challenged by the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic (FRG) on an international 
level, those who seek a liberalization of the SED 
regime but nevertheless give it their basic alle- 
giance are deterred from mounting an opposition 
movement out of a feeling that to do so would be 
treasonable. Whereas the reform movements in 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia were re- 
strained by no such inhibition in combatting the 
Stalinist forces in their own countries (and, indi- 
rectly, in Moscow), reform-communist circles in the 
GDR have felt compelled, albeit reluctantly, to de- 
clare their solidarity with the party leadership on 
this crucial issue of sovereign statehood.” Con- 
versely, the Ulbricht regime has not hesitated to 
exploit the alleged menace from the FRG as a 
means of silencing internal opposition. As the only 
Communist regime in Europe that is fighting to 
achieve recognition in international law as a sover- 
eign state, it constantly invokes the special situa- 
tion of the divided country in order to smother all 
reformist tendencies at home that appear to 
threaten its power. 

The regime has also endeavored to stem the 
forces making for reform by resorting to piecemeal 
corrective measures calculated to adapt the system 
to the conditions of modern industrial society with- 
out compromising the leading role of the party. 
The SED leadership has, for example, tried to 
raise the qualifications level of present party func- 
tionaries considered reliable and at the same time 
to develop a new body of cadres with scientific- 
technological training but also imbued with party 
loyalty. (It is doubtful, however, that the complex 
structure of a modern industrial society can be 
permanently manipulated by more highly-qualified 
or specialized party personnel whose functions are 
ultimately political.) The leadership has also con- 
fined its carefully-measured reforms almost exclu- 
sively to the economic sector and steered clear of 
making the corresponding changes called for in the 
sociopolitical sphere. Thus far, at least, it has been 
largely successful in manipulating and containing, 
through the use of conventional administrative 
methods, the pressures generated by the basic 
changes taking place in the social structure and by 
the growing strength and importance of the new 
“counterelite.” In this, it has been aided by the 
fact that the scientific-technocratic upper stratum 


* Janicke, op. cit., pp. 217-25. 


has to some extent been corrupted by financial 
rewards and special provileges, and its interest in 
reform reduced by the constant expansion of its 
range of responsibilities and its participation in 
important research projects. 


Outlook for the Future 


In sum, the SED leadership appears to have the 
reformist elements and tendencies in the GDR 
well under control. Obviously, nothing on the order 
of the workers’ uprising of 1953 in East Germany 
or the “Polish October” and Hungarian revolt of 
1956, or even of the reform-communist mass move- 
ment of 1968 in Czechoslovakia, is even conceiv- 
able in the GDR today. For one thing, the possibil- 
ity that an anti-regime revolt might be touched off 
through the offering of concessions to the East 
German population by the FRG was definitely lost 
with the erection of the Berlin Wall. For another, 


the links between workers and students—who in 
Czechoslovakia joined together to give the liberali- 
zation movement much of its driving force—are 
tenuous in the GDR and very much under the 
watchful eye of the regime’s security apparatus. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the hopes for 
eventual reform of the system reside largely in the 
gradual changes taking place in the fabric of East 
German society under the impact of moderniza- 
tion. Though noticeable on all levels of the social 
structure, this development is not yet a self-sustain- 
ing process, nor has it generated any organiza- 
tional forms or any theoretical-ideological plat- 
form. Whether the process will remain confined, as 
it has until now, to the industrial, technological and 
scientific sectors, or whether it will eventually spill 
over into the sociopolitical and cultural spheres, 
cannot yet be foreseen today. One thing, however, 
is certain: it is a process which in the long run is 
bound to make it more and more difficult for the 
SED to maintain its present monolithic power. 


The SED Leadership in Transition 


By Peter C. Ludz 


his article proposes to analyze the top lead- 
ership of East Germany’s ruling Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) in terms of the rival political groups 
it encompasses, the career patterns of the spokes- 


A well-known authority on East Germany, Mr. 
Ludz is currently on the faculty of the University 
of Bielefeld, Germany. Formerly Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the Free University of Berlin, 
Mr. Ludz spent the academic years 1968-70 as 
Senior Research Fellow at the Research Institute 
on Communist Affairs, Columbia University. A 
translation of his book Party Elite in Transition 
will be published by MIT Press this year. 


men of these groups, and their contending views 
on the domestic and foreign policy options open to 
East Germany. Focusing on the personal character- 
istics of the men who will one day succeed the 
77-year-old Walter Ulbricht and who already par- 
ticipate extensively in shaping East Germany’s 
course seems justified because, as we shall try to 
show, the personalia of the individuals composing 
the major elite groupings reflect, in a very direct 
fashion, the major social processes at work in the 
GDR. The careers, convictions and life styles of 
different groups of party and state functionaries 
are intimately tied to specific ongoing social devel- 
opments; hence their biographic data—the rise 
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and decline of specific types of apparatchiki and 
experts—can also be read as indicators for East 
Germany’s political and economic development 
and, above all, for the resolution of East Ger- 
many’s basic problem, to which all others are sub- 
sumed: the dilemma of how to combine moderniza- 
tion with stability. Before turning to the discussion 
of the East German leadership, it might therefore 
be useful to sketch here the nature of this problem 
and its special application to East Germany. 


At bottom, the problem—one that exists in all 
polities—is to find the proper balance between the 
frequently contradictory requirements of modern- 
izing a political and social system while keeping 
intact the character and identity of its core institu- 
tions and its essential leadership group—what is 
known in political science terminology as system 
modernization and system maintenance. These two 
processes, far from being mutually exclusive, are 
complementary; no political entity of any complex- 
ity could perpetuate itself for long without making 
at least a minimum provision for both. But, in any 
given case, there is bound to be tension between 
the requirements of modernization and those of 
stability; and, almost inevitably, there are bound 
to be differences within the leadership group (and 
in the society at large) concerning the correct mix 
of the two elements. Those who identify with the 
status quo will tend, out of conviction as well as 
from a well-defined sense of their own interests, to 
accentuate the need for system maintenance and 
downplay the need for modernization; modernizers 
can be expected to take the converse approach. 


Though the processes of system modernization 
and system maintenance (or system preservation, 
as it has sometimes been called) constitute what in 
Hegelian terminology might be called a “dialectic 
unity”, they obviously are never in perfect equi- 
poise in any system at any specific time. One tend- 
ency may predominate for long periods of time, or 
there may be considerable fluctuations from one 
tendency to the other. In the specific case of East 
Germany, these forces did not really come into full 
play for the first fifteen years of SED rule because 
the GDR had not attained a sufficiently high level 
of industrialization to qualify as a fully articulated 
modern system, being instead a “system-in-con- 
struction” whose social processes were not ad- 
vanced enough to conform to the patterns of sys- 
tem maintenance and modernization. However, 
when these patterns finally did emerge during the 
early 1960’s, it became clear in retrospect that 
they had been decisively conditioned by the politi- 
cal and economic developments of the 1950’s. 
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In this earlier period the political structure in- 
stalled in East Germany by the Soviets after World 
War II was securely based on the de facto monop- 
oly of the SED over the political life of the state, 
while the economic organization—copied from the 
Stalinist model of Soviet development—operated, 
like its prototype, on the principles of complete 
centralization of the economy and tight party con- 
trol. Both sub-systems served their purpose: the 
political structure ensured popular compliance, 
while the economy showed consistently high 
growth rates. And while there was some opposition 
among both theoreticians and managerial types to 
economic overcentralization on account of hidden 
inefhciencies, demands for change were overrid- 
den and did not become major political issues. 

The situation changed radically in the early 
1960’s. The dislocation caused in agriculture by a 
new program of forced collectivization in 1960 
and, more importantly, the traumatic impact of an 
abrupt drop in industrial growth rates in 1961-62 
generated doubts as to the continued stability of 
the existing economic model. Moreover, the Liber- 
man debates which took place in the Soviet Union 
in 1962, providing open recognition that some of 
the main features of the Stalinist system were no 
longer appropriate to an industrialized economy, 
strengthened the hand of those in the East German 
leadership who, in the past, had unsuccessfully ad- 
vocated changes in the economic system. In 1963, 
Ulbricht made the decision to update at least the 
economic sector of East Germany, while attempt- 
ing to preserve the old order in the political sector. 


Change vs. Stability 


It was at this point in time, when the SED lead- 
ership (and some perceptive Western observers) 
recognized that East Germany had attained the sta- 
tus of an advanced industrial society, that the cycle 
of system modernization and system maintenance 
was initiated. In this case, circumstances clearly 
called for modernization; it was implemented in 
the economic reform of 1963 and took three ap- 
proaches: the diffusion of decision-making author- 
ity from the central economic agencies to associa- 
tions of nationalized enterprises (the VVBs or 
Vereinigungen Volkseigener Betriebe) and the 
enterprises proper; the rationalization of work 
processes in the central and regional economic bu- 
reaucracies; and the improvement of training 
methods geared toward fostering initiative and in- 
dependence in managerial personnel. In short, the 


kind of process was undertaken which political sci- 
entists have called the extension of sub-system au- 
tonomy. While the reform was not entirely re- 
stricted to the economy (indeed, as implied above, 
it was vigorously applied to the organization of 
research and training), the major implementing 
agencies were in the field of economics: the State 
Planning Commission and the associations of na- 
tionalized enterprises, as well as various central 
and regional agencies of the party and government 
—all of which were thoroughly reorganized in the 
spring of 1963. The result was nothing short of 
astounding: administrative and industrial execu- 
tives at all levels acquired, within a very short 
time, a managerial sophistication which led to an 
economic dynamism unparalled in Eastern Europe. 

However, by 1965 the process of modernization 
gave way temporarily to a counterbalancing trend 
emphasizing system maintenance at the expense of 
system modernization. Whether this reaction was 
in response to pressure from the _post-Khrush- 
chevian Soviet leaders, who were embarking on a 
similar policy in the USSR, or whether the con- 
servatives in the East German leadership felt 
threatened by the sweep and rapidity of economic 
modernization, the years 1965-67 saw a return to 
the predominance of system-maintenance proc- 
esses designed to safeguard the power and author- 
ity of the ruling group. A development in 1964 
both antedated and presaged this trend—the trans- 
formation of the so-called “production commit- 
tees” in enterprise plants. Initially established in a 
few enterprises in 1963 for the purpose of provid- 
ing a convenient administrative roof for various 
party and mass organizations in the enterprises, 
the production committees were converted in 1964 
into instruments whose primary function was su- 
pervising the enterprise managers.’ Starting in 
early 1965, control over all segments of party, gov- 
ernment, economy and society was noticeably rein- 
forced. An important example was the creation, in 
December 1966, of so-called Social Councils (Ge- 
sellschaftliche Rate) attached to the VVBs, whose 
task it was to advise and supervise the VVB man- 
agement boards, which previously had been given 
a rather free hand in running the associations.” 


1See, for example, Peter C. Ludz, Parteielite im Wandel, 
Kéln und Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1698, p. 136 ff. 
It should be noted that the Soviet Union had pioneered this 
type of organization by establishing production committees in 
several Leningrad enterprises early in 1963. 

2 Cf. Paul Liehmann et al., Leiter und Kollektiv in der 
sozialistischen Wirtschaft, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1967, p. 101 ff. 


Since 1968, the trend in East Germany has been 
back toward modernization, for somewhat paradox- 
ical reasons. Partly because of the collapse of the 
Czech economy in the aftermath of the Soviet in- 
vasion, and also because of the increasing difficul- 
ties experienced by the Soviets in their own econ- 
omy, East Germany has been called upon to re- 
spond to expanded East European and Soviet de- 
mands for commodities and technical know-how. 
Fulfilling this task has required an expansion of 
East German economic capabilities, which in turn 
has given new impetus to the demand for moderni- 
zation. 

This trend may not go unchecked. The unex- 
pectedly cordial reception accorded by the popula- 
tion of the East German city of Erfurt to West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt during his visit 
there is just one event demonstrating that the 
state’s political situation has not yet been stabilized. 
Therefore, despite East Germany’s economic prog- 
ress, its relatively high standard of living and a 
growing sense of social cohesion, the current lead- 
ership may decide at some time that the problems 
of system maintenance must take precedence over 
the problems of system modernization, and may re- 
vert to stabilizing measures. 


The Experts 


In turning to analyze the effect of these broad 
social tendencies on the SED leadership, it must 
be kept in mind that the identification of specific 
leadership groups with definite trends must be 
qualified. On the one hand, certain groups and 
individuals have a definite stake in either moderni- 
zation or preservation by dint of their past history, 
their philosophy, their organizational association, 
and their career patterns and interests. On the 
other hand, the identification cannot be pushed to 
the point where an individual or a group is totally 
identified with modernization at the expense of 
stability, or vice versa. At least, this is not the case 
in East Germany where the modernizers are thor- 
oughly integrated into the political system and 
where the stabilizers do want to see an extension 
of East German capabilities and are willing to 
accept a certain amount of modernization. All 
groups in the East German leadership advocate a 
mix of stability cum modernization. However, the 
mixes are sufficiently varied to permit categoriza- 
tion of the Politburo of the SED into clearly diff- 
erent wings. 

At one end of the spectrum is the group of 
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leaders who promote modernization and change, 
consisting of the younger and professionally edu- 
cated members of the Politburo. If one takes the 
age of 45 and the possession of an advanced edu- 
cation as the minimum criteria for inclusion in this 
group, one of the fifteen full members and five of 
the six candidate members of the Politburo qualify 
on both counts. All members of this group were 
recruited into top positions in the party because of 
their contributions to East Germany’s economic, 
technical and scientific performance; and their fu- 
ture success in the party depends clearly on the 
continued dynamism of the economic system. 
Hence their commitment to modernization is both 
intellectual in nature and prompted by self-interest. 

At present, the single most important individual 
in this group is Giinter Mittag, a full member of 
the Politburo and Central Committee Secretary for 
the Economy (born 1927). Five others hold candi- 
date membership in the Politburo. They are Wer- 
ner Jarowinsky, Central Committee Secretary for 
Trade and Procurement (born 1927); Georg 
Ewald, an agricultural expert, who also sits on the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers (born 
1926); Walter Halbritter, Director of the Office of 
Prices attached to the Council of Ministers (born 
1927); Giinther Kleiber, State Secretary for Data 
Processing on the Council of Ministers (born 
1931); and Margarete Miiller, a member of the 
Presidium and Secretariat of the Free German 
Trade Union Federation (born 1931). Mittag, Ja- 
rowinsky, Ewald, and Margarete Miller have be- 
longed to the Politburo since 1963; Halbritter and 
Kleiber were elected to candidate membership in 
the spring of 1967. All of these people are experts 
in their specialized fields. All but Ewald hold ei- 
ther Ph.D. degrees from major universities or di- 
plomas for advanced study at higher technical in- 
stitutes. Thus their careers demonstrate that eco- 
nomic or technological competence has now 
become a means to achieve political power in the 
Communist system. 

In an earlier work, the writer has described this 
group as the core of an “institutionalized counter- 
elite.”? The term “counterelite” is useful in two 
senses: it identifies the new breed of party cadres 
whose education, expertise, and career experience 
clearly differentiate them from the functionaries of 
the “Old Guard”; and it also reflects the fact that 
these younger experts and “technocrats” are re- 


* Peter C. Ludz, op. cit., p. 43 ff. 
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garded with a certain amount of suspicion by the 
apparatchiki. At the same time, this counterelite is 
“institutionalized” in that it has taken firm root in 
the apparatuses of the party, the state, and the 
economy. The members of the counterelite consi- 
der themselves convinced Marxists functioning 
within the political framework of the GDR. But 
their views on Marxism are quite different from 
the ideological concepts entertained by many older 
functionaries. They can best be characterized as 
pragmatically-oriented neo-conservatives, to differ- 
entiate them from the dogmatically oriented old- 
style conservatives in the leadership. 

All of the above-named spokesmen of this group 
advocate a continuing process of economic and 
technological modernization in East Germany. 
They support economic reforms not as a matter of 
principle but as a matter of practicality—so long as 
the reforms are aimed at strengthening the in- 
dustrial and agricultural infrastructure of the GDR 
and thereby increasing its political leverage vis-d- 
vis other countries. By the same token, when they 
criticize Politburo decisions, they are not criticiz- 
ing the basic system or its ideological underpin- 
nings but are rather opposing the imposition of 
economically inefficient measures by political deci- 
sion-makers, It may be assumed that they favor 
improved relations between East and West Ger- 
many—again, mainly for economic reasons; they 
are less interested in the ideological subversion of 
West Germany or in ideological questions in gen- 
eral. 

Within the group, Mittag unquestionably enjoys 
the most power and prestige, though lately Jarow- 
insky’s star has also been on the rise. In December 
1969, Jarowinsky was chosen to present the report 
of the Politburo to the 12th Plenum of the Central 
Committee (a key assignment since the report in- 
cluded a comprehensive review of recent economic 
and scientific progress, covering such subjects as 
automation and rationalization of industry, devel- 
opments in the construction and transportation 
fields, the state of agriculture, foreign trade, 
etc.).* To all outward appearances, however, there 
have never been any serious rivalries within the 
group—probably because their special areas of 
concentration have led to a natural division of 


*Werner Jarowinsky, Bericht des Politbiiro an die 12. 
Tagung des Zentralkomitees der Sozialistischen FEinheits- 
partet Deutschlands, 12/13 December 1969 (Report of the 
Politburo to the 12th session of the Central Committee on 
the Socialist Unity Party, Germany, December 12-13, 1969), 
Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1969. 


labor. Thus Mittag has focused on special efforts to 
rationalize industry and transportation; Jarowinski 
has concentrated on measures to raise the standard 
of living; while Ewald has been responsible since 
1955-56 for improvements in agriculture. 

Some Western observers believe that the Sovi- 
ets maintain a guarded and even mistrustful atti- 
tude toward the younger reformers in the SED 
Politburo. Such opinions are difficult to prove or 
disprove. Mittag has visited the Soviet Union a 
great many times, together with Ulbricht and party 
stalwarts Erich Honecker and Willi Stoph. In the 
writer’s view, there is nothing—at least on the 
surface—to indicate that Mittag does not enjoy 
good relations with the Soviet leaders. 


The Dogmatists 


Opposed to the group of modernizers is that 
wing of the Politburo which places the need for 
stability above the requirements of modernization. 
Generally older and less well educated than those 
belonging to the first group, functionaries by expe- 
rience and true believers by conviction, members 
of this group tend to stress the supremacy of poli- 
tics and ideology at the expense of economics and 
technology (which, in any event, they do not fully 
understand). They cannot, of course, express op- 
position to the modernization of East German so- 
ciety—in fact, they probably approve of certain 
political effects of the GDR’s present rapid devel- 
opment, above all its growing influence with the 
USSR. But they clearly fear that an overly rapid 
pace of liberalization in the economy might spread 
to the political structure of East Germany and 
thereby constitute a very real threat to the power 
of the party and the preservation of the current 
system. Hence, they tend to be cautious about 
modernization even when the situation is well in 
hand, and to press for a reversal of the trend in 
times of crisis. 

The views, affiliations, interests and _ policy 
objectives of this group are epitomized by the case 
of Ernst Honecker, its leading spokesman. In con- 
trast to Mittag, Jarowinsky, et al., who achieved 
high rank in the party because of their economic 
and technological expertise, Honecker reached his 
top-drawer position thanks to his political know- 
how. The son of a veteran Communist, Honecker 
—who was born in 1912 and has been a party 
member since 1929—is considered by many to be 
Ulbricht’s most likely successor. In recent years he 
has frequently been deputized by Ulbricht to act as 


the official representative of the East German 
party and state. More important, he holds key posi- 
tions in the party and has managed over the years 
to build up a personal power base. Since 1958, he 
has been both a member of the Politburo and the 
Central Committee Secretary for military affairs 
and internal security, exercising crucial authority 
over the People’s Army and other security organs of 
the GDR. As an old-style politician who has spent 
40 years in the Communist Party, he has enjoyed 
the confidence of the older party apparatchiki. He 
has also maintained good relations with the leader- 
ship of the East German Communist youth move- 
ment (FDJ), which he himself founded and 
headed up in the first postwar decade (1946-55). 
In the traditional pattern of the professional party 
functionary, he has also put in two years of politi- 
cal training in the Soviet Union (1955-56). In 
general, Honecker fits the stereotype of the color- 
less, disciplined and cautious party bureaucrat who 
has little understanding of the “new economics” 
and who has never displayed much initiative in the 
area of policy-making. Ironically, it is in part these 
qualities—in combination with an unswerving de- 
votion to Ulbricht—that have enabled Honecker to 
become number-two man in the party apparatus. 

One possible indication of a recent weakening 
in Honecker’s position perhaps ought to be men- 
tioned. It is clear from his public statements that 
he has been strongly opposed to the idea of a 
rapprochement between East Germany and West 
Germany. For instance, in a speech delivered Feb- 
ruary 16, 1970, to the students of the SED Higher 
School ‘Karl Marx,” he declared: 


There is no indication that the objectives of West Ger- 
man imperialism—which has at its disposal a strong 
and aggressive force that must not be underestimated 
... the army—have been changed under the regime of 
the Social Democrats. . What distinguishes the 
Social Democratic variant [of West German imperial- 
ism] is simply that that it employs more flexible meth- 
ods than those used by certain CDU/CSU politians.® 


While there is no way to verify the report, it has 
been rumored that Honecker raised strong objec- 
tions to the initiation of discussions between West 
German Premier Willy Brandt and SED leader 
Willi Stoph (more on whom shortly). If this is 
true, Honecker’s view certainly did not prevail— 
and his defeat on so crucial an issue may well be a 
significant political omen. 


5 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Feb. 22, 1970, p. 4. 
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S of the other “hard-line” conservatives in 
the party’s top council ought to be mentioned. One 
is Paul Frohlich, a member of the Politburo since 
1958, and First Secretary of the SED Bezirk (re- 
gional) Party Committee in Leipzig since 1952 
(born 1913). Another is Paul Verner, a Politburo 
member since 1963 and First Secretary of the im- 
mensely important SED Bezirk Party Committee 
in Berlin since 1959 (born 1911). Verner, who 
fought in the Spanish Civil War and later emi- 
grated to the West during World War II, has 
become known primarily as an expert on Western 
affairs; he was also a cofounder with Honecker of 
the Communist youth movement. Still another 
member of the group is Alfred Neumann, who has 
been on the Politburo since 1958 and is now serv- 
ing concurrently as First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers (born 1909). Neumann’s per- 
formance as an administrator has been unimpres- 
sive. He served as chairman of the short-lived Peo- 
ple’s Economic Council from its founding in 1961 
until its dissolution in 1965. He then spent three 
years as a rather ineffectual Minister for Material 
Economy. In both roles he displayed a lack of un- 
derstanding of the complexities of modern eco- 
nomics and little more talent for administrative 
organization. 

The professional ideologues in this group of hard- 
liners are Albert Norden (born 1904) and Her- 
man Axen (born 1916). Norden has been a mem- 
ber of the Politburo since 1958 and has served as 
the Central Committee Secretary in charge of 
propaganda vis-a-vis West Germany and West Ber- 
lin since 1955. While he is a highly intelligent 
man, his intense dogmatism has always impelled 
him toward a strident and primitive approach in 
agitprop activities (one of his frequent themes is 
that the West German government represents little 
more than the old Nazi system in a new guise‘). 
Norden has an obvious rival in Herman Axen, 
even though both belong to the conservative wing 
and though Axen is only a candidate member of 
the Politburo. Axen, who was editor-in-chief of the 
party organ Newes Deutschland for the decade 
1956-66, has served more recently as the Central 
Committee Secretary in charge of foreign propa- 
ganda. (A third up-and-coming rival to both of 
these men is Werner Lamberz, who is not on the 


° Cf. Norden’s speech, ibid., March 8, 1970, p. 3. 
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Politburo but who has served since 1967 as the 
Central Committee Secretary in charge of domes- 
tic propaganda. ) 

Considered as a group, the old conservatives ob- 
viously do not enjoy as much political power as 
they did in the 1950’s and early 1960’s. Since they 
have relatively little knowledge or understanding 
of scientific, technological, and economic problems, 
their influence in a whole range of vital activity 
has been small. To all appearances, their most im- 
portant external objective is to weaken the politi- 
cal and ideological fabric of the West German Fed- 
eral Republic, and it is possible in many instances 
to show how members of this group have promoted 
contacts with and extended support to Communists, 
anarchists, and fellow travelers in West Germany; 
by the same token, the group takes a negative 
attitude toward any kind of dialogue with the dem- 
ocratic parties in the Federal Republic. Insofar as 
relations with Moscow are concerned, most mem- 
bers of the group seem to be limited to contacts 
with their Soviet counterparts—for example, per- 
sonnel in the Soviet agitprop apparat. (Honecker 
is an exception, since he is a frequent visitor to 
the USSR and has many political contacts there.) 
Finally, on the domestic front, the group rejects 
any and every concept or measure that might 
promote modernization of the party apparatus, pre- 
sumably because they fear that changes might 
alter power relations within the party to their fur- 
ther disadvantage. 


e 


The ‘‘Middlemen’’ 


The remainder of the Politburo is comprised 
largely of advocates of a middle course between 
the two wings described above. This mediating 
posture seems to be dictated less by the search for 
an optimal balance between the requirements of 
modernization and stabilization than by the prag- 
matic recognition that maximum political leverage 
can be obtained from a flexible “centrist” position 
catering to—and drawing support from—the other 
two contending groups. The star proponent of this 
approach is party chief Walter Ulbricht, whose 
image as an ideological hardliner is often over- 
drawn in the Western press; Willi Stoph is in the 
chief supporting role, with Horst Sindermann and 
Kurt Hager as other important members of the 
“Center.” 

The group’s characteristic approach to politics is 
exemplified by Walter Ulbricht’s conduct in the 
leadership of the SED: on the one hand, he has 


been tough and unyielding with respect to the pur- 
suit and protection of his personal political power; 
on the other hand, he has been flexible, adaptive, 
and open to compromise in policy determinations, 
generally seeking to achieve a balance or “integra- 
tion” of various opposing forces in the party lead- 
ership. The first of these postures was most evident 
in the decade between 1950 and 1960, when UI 
bricht was involved in the deadly game of elimi- 
nating his rivals for power (notably, Zaisser, 
Herrnstadt, Schirdewan and Wollweber).’ The 
second of Ulbricht’s postures was epitomized by 
his quick reaction to Khrushchev’s announcement 
in November 1962 of a major reform in the party, 
state apparatus, and economic structure of the So- 
viet Union. Before any of the other bloc regimes 
acted, Ulbricht managed to formulate and an- 
nounce a program of economic reform for the 
GDR, and implementation was already under way 
by the summer of 1963. Meantime, having recog- 
nized that a successful economic policy required 
new blood—or new brains—in the party leader- 
ship, he threw his support behind the aforemen- 
tioned experts (Mittag, Jarowinsky, et al.), who 
were pressing for more authority, ensuring their 
election to the Politburo at the Sixth Party Con- 
gress of the SED in January 1963. 

Just as Mittag and Jarowinsky represent the 
younger generation, Willi Stoph (born 1914) is 
the most important spokesman of the middle gen- 
eration of pragmatic, flexible and organizationally 
gifted functionaries who have moved to the fore 
since 1963. In any speculation about the future 
leadership of the SED, Stoph must loom large; for 
while Honecker occupies the number-two spot in 
the party apparatus, Stoph has built up a compara- 
ble power base in the state apparatus. 

To understand Stoph’s current standing in the 
East German hierarchy, it may be useful to review 
the highlights of his long and varied career experi- 
ence. Going back to the early postwar era, in 1945, 
Stoph—who had spent part of the war years un- 
dergoing intensive training in the Soviet Union— 
was assigned at the age of 31 to the newly-created 
central economic administration in the then Soviet 
zone of occupation in Germany, where his most 
notable achievement was the organization of the 
construction-materials industry. In 1948, he moved 
on to the Central Committee apparatus as head of 
its influential department for economic affairs. In 


® Cf. Carola Stern, Ulbricht: A Political Biography, Praeger, 
New York, 1966. 


1951, he transferred into the new state administra 
tion of the GDR, devoting himself for the next four 
years to a series of high-level assignments directed 
toward the reconstruction of the East German 
economy. Meantime, in 1953, he was elected to 
the party Politburo. From 1955 to 1969, Stoph 
turned to quite different fields of endeavor, orga- 
nizing first the People’s Police and later the Na- 
tional People’s Army. During this period, he 
served as Minister of Defense of the GDR and also 
as ex officio deputy to the Commanding General of 
the Warsaw Pact forces. 

Stoph’s combination of economic expertise and 
extraordinary organizational ability was, of course, 
precisely what was needed in the “new economic 
era” of the 1960’s; so it is hardly surprising that he 
quickly came to occupy key positions of power in 
the regime. Since 1963, he has served as First Dep- 
uty Chairman (under Ulbricht) of the Council of 
State, the supreme policy-making organ or “inner 
cabinet” of the governmental apparatus; in addi- 
tion, he has served since 1964 as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers—that is, as chief coordinator 
of all the organs in the state administration. Under 
his leadership, the Council of Ministers has come to 
assume an ever larger role in the direction of eco- 
nomic affairs, further enhancing Stoph’s area of 
political leverage and influence. 


While Stoph’s fabled talents have been basically 
responsible for his ascent to power, his success 
must be explained in a larger context. In the first 
place, his pragmatic approach to problems repre- 
sents a new style of leadership that has been es- 
sential as the SED moved away from its past dicta- 
torial control over society to its present more flexi- 
ble and more authoritative (as opposed to authori- 
tarian) method of rule. In the second place, 
Stoph’s rise is directly related to the evolution of 
East Germany from a semi-state demolished by 
war to the second strongest industrial power in the 
Sovet bloc; in consequence, the GDR has become 
indispensable to the Soviet Union for economic 
reasons as well as for political reasons. Stoph’s role 
in East Germany’s recovery and subsequent eco- 
nomic development has without question won him 
friends and supporters in his contacts with the So- 
viet elite, including party and government leaders, 
economic and technological experts, and military 
men. 

Stoph’s public posture shows that he is disinc- 
lined to engage in ideological rhetoric and sug- 
gests that he is disinterested in political intrigues 
and power rivalries within the Politburo. His politi- 
cal statements differ clearly from those made by 
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dogmatists like Honecker and Norden, and insofar 
as style and manner of delivery are concerned, he 
is often more conciliatory than Ulbricht. This was 
quite apparent, for example, in his speech to the 
People’s Chamber in March 1970,’ reporting on 
the discussions held in Erfurt with West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. The tone of the report 
was measured and nonpolemical, although in sub- 
stance it presented the collective view of the Polit- 
buro, which is firm in its stance on the conditions 
that must precede a genuine reconciliation with 
West Germany (these demands include West Ger- 
man support for international recognition of the 
GDR; agreement to a policy of non-interference in 
foreign policy; conclusion of a treaty renouncing 
the use of force; agreement to the application of 
the GDR for membership in the UN; renunciation 
of atomic weapons; and settlement of claimed West 


German debts to the GDR). 


\ \ hile it is rumored that Stoph has built up 


loyal and well-integrated staffs wherever he has 
been in charge, he is not the spokesman for an 
entire group of functionaries in the sense that Ho- 
necker is. The very flexibility that has made the 
centrist line successful is a clue to the loosely-knit 
character of the coalition that supports it. Thus it 
would be misleading to single out Stoph as the one 
and only representative (next to Ulbricht) of the 
middle position between the two wings of the Po- 
litburo. Certainly another party leader who ought to 
be mentioned here is Horst Sindermann (born 
1915). Before 1963, Sindermann had made some- 
thing of a name for himself as an agitprop special- 
ist—specifically, as chief of the department of press 
and radio at the national level of the party appara- 
tus. Like many other party leaders who are cur- 
rently counted as influential, Sindermann got his 
real boost at the Sixth Party Conference of the 
SED in 1963. At the same time that he was elected 
to candidate membership in the Politburo, he was 
also appointed to the position of First Secretary of 
the regional party organization for Halle. This re- 
gion has reportedly posed particular problems of 
administration, since it has a mixed economy em- 
bracing both large industry and agriculture. To all 
appearances, Sindermann has performed well in 
the job. In addition, his knowledge of the central 
party apparatus, his organizational talent and his 


* Neues Deutschland, March 22, 1970, p. 3. 
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exerience in propaganda activities mark him as 
one of the most promising of all the 15 regional 
party first secretaries in terms of political poten- 
tial. In sharp contrast to most of this group, Sinder- 
mann’s political statements place him unambi- 
guously and squarely among the flexible “cen- 
trists” in the party leadership. The three other re- 
gional secretaries who belong to the Politburo— 
Paul Verner (for East Berlin), Erich Miickenber- 
ger (for Frankfurt an der Oder) and Paul Frohlich 
(for Leipzig)—must be counted as belonging to 
the wing led by Honecker. Most of the 11 remain- 
ing Bezirk secretaries, who sit on the Central Com- 
mittee but not the Politburo, have also given evid- 
ence of being oriented toward the dogmatic wing 
of the party. 

A final figure who ought to be mentioned among 
the important political functionaries of the 
“center” is Kurt Hager (born 1912). Since 1954 
Hager has served without interruption as the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretary in charge of ideological 
matters. Since 1963, he has also been chairman of 
the ideological commission of the Politburo (and a 
full member of that body). While Hager is an 
ideologue by nature and by profession, the support 
he has given to various reform policies places him 
in the middle group of party leaders around UI- 
bricht. In particular, he has been open to the mod- 
ernization of education—and, in fact, has proven 
very adept at tying the political need for a contin- 
ued level of ideological indoctrination to the prac- 
tical need for a better and more efficient education- 
al system in the GDR. According to informed 
sources, he is personally responsible for the reform 
of the Higher Party School “Karl Marx” and the 
Institute for Social Science attached to the SED 
Central Committee*’—institutions that have gained 
greatly in stature during the past few years and 
can no longer be viewed as mere educational facto- 
ries turning out propagandists versed in Marxism- 
Leninism. Thus, whatever the polemical overtones 
of Hager’s public statements, he must be recog- 
nized as a modernizer in the field of ideology and, 
as such, an influential member of the Ulbricht 
team. 

In concluding the discussion of this group, cer- 
tain similarities should be noted between its ap- 
proach and objectives and those of the group 
around Mittag. A rationalistic, pragmatic style of 
problem-solving is a common characteristic of both 


*See, for example, Ernst Richert, Die DDR Elite, Rowohlt 
Verlag, Reinbek bei Hamburg, 1968, p. 71. 


Stoph and Mittag. Efficiency in operating the econ- 
omy is a major goal of Stoph, as it is of the young 
pragmatists in the Politburo. And, it seems safe to 
say, the expansion of East Germany’s economic 
and trade relations with the West, and with West 
Germany in particular, seems desirable to leaders 
of both groups. Such trade, by making available to 
East Germany sophisticated machinery and ad- 
vanced know-how, will quicken the speed of her 
modernization, expand her economic capabilities, 
and thus give her more political leverage in East- 
ern Europe. 


The Balance of Power 


Like all political systems, that of Communist 
East Germany has developed a mechanism to ad- 
just the conflicting requirements generated by the 
processes of system maintenance and system mod- 
ernization. The key role in achieving the necessary 
balance is played by the system’s political leader- 
ship, which serves as a steering mechanism equili- 
brating the system in response to various pressures 
from within and without. 

In the case of East Germany, that role has been 
fulfilled by the Politburo of the SED with some 
adroitness, but with less than complete success. 
Shifting several times from a policy accentuating 
system maintenance to one emphasizing system mod- 
ernization and then back again in response to var- 
ious contradictory pressures such as the internal 
need for greater economic productivity and admin- 
istrative decentralization (1961-62), the Soviet 
example of recentralization (1965) and Soviet and 
East European requirements for greater output 
and efficiency (1968), the East German leadership 
has managed to generate dynamic growth in a lib- 
eralized economy, while maintaining a somewhat 
precarious stability in the political system. 

Perhaps the most important clue to understand- 
ing the leadership’s performance is to be found in 
the composition of the group. All members of the 


ruling elite are thoroughly committed Communists; 
hence they possess considerable coherence and 
unity. At the same time, the leadership is sufh- 
ciently differentiated so that various groupings 
(they do not really qualify as full-fledged factions) 
can be discerned; and this difference is based pre- 
cisely on the priority which they variously accord 
to the need for modernization and stabilization. 
The younger group of technological experts put 
the main emphasis on innovation and change, par- 
ticularly in the field of economics, while the dog- 
matists care most about safeguarding the dominant 
position of the SED. In between stands the pivotal 
group of pragmatists whose continuous aim it is to 
establish a middle position that is acceptable to the 
entire SED Politburo, both on domestic issues and 
on the question of relations with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

If this balance-of-power arrangement at the top 
has determined East German policy in the past and 
does so in the present, can it be expected to sur- 
vive the eventual demise of its single strongest 
figure, Walter Ulbricht, who is 77 years of age? 
Clearly, no one leader in the Politburo combines 
in his person Ulbricht’s power, his prestige at 
home and abroad, and his long experience. Nor is 
any one group sufficiently strong enough to assume 
total power. It seems most likely that representa- 
tives of all three groups will share the succession, 
at least initially. Probably they will be Honecker 
for the dogmatic wing, Stoph as the advocate of 
the middle, and Mittag as the representative of the 
pragmatists. Alternatively, various two-man teams 
can be projected; the most plausible is the com- 
bination of Stoph and Honecker. 

While the exact composition of the leadership 
must remain a matter of speculation, one thing 
seems quite certain: on balance, both external and 
internal pressures presently favor the forward 
march of the East German economy; in this situa- 
tion, the experts and the pragmatists tend to have 
the upper hand, and their influence is bound to 
remain strong for the foreseeable future. 
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Security Priorities 
in Eastern Kurope 


ince the invasion of Czechoslovakia in Aug- 
ust 1968, the Soviet Union and its East European 
allies have been engaged in an unprecedented dip- 
lomatie offensive to mobilize West European gov- 
ernments and political groups in support of an all- 
European security conference. The idea itself is by 
no means new. In its present form, it was first 
proposed by Poland’s former Foreign Minister, 
Adam Rapacki, before the United Nations General 
Assembly in December 1964, and since then it has 
been renewed with increasing vigor and frequency 
in joint Warsaw Pact appeals to European govern- 
ments. 
Interpretations of Moscow’s motives in pressing 
the proposal have varied greatly. It has been sug- 
gested, quite plausibly, that the Soviet Union 
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aimed at disrupting the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, at getting United States forces out of 
Europe, and at forcing the West Germans to recog- 
nize the postwar status quo (including the perma- 
nent division of Germany, the Oder-Neisse line, 
the nullity of the 1939 Munich Agreement, and the 
independent political status of West Berlin on East 
German territory). A parallel interpretation has 
been that the Soviet Union sought to preserve the 
present political status quo in Europe and, in par- 
ticular, its deteriorating hegemony over the coun- 
tries of the Soviet East European bloc. Since 1968, 
some analysts have seen an added reason for Mos- 
cow’s intensified drive to bring about an all-Euro- 
pean security conference in a desire to divert at- 
tention from the Soviet aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Meanwhile, little attention has been given to 
the interests of the East European countries, 
whose diplomacy has also become increasingly 
active in the quest for an all-European security 
conference. Implicit in this lack of attention seems 
to be a prevalent assumption that these countries, 
especially since the Czechoslovak crisis, have had 
no choice but to support Moscow’s foreign policy 
initiatives, that they cannot advance any aims of 
their own, and that therefore their interests and 
desires in the matter of European security are of 


little importance. This assumption has, however, 
been rendered problematical by the visible diff- 
culties the Soviet Union has encountered—after 
the Czechoslovak affair as much as before—in im- 
posing its will on its Comecon and Warsaw Pact 
partners in regard to other issues. This leads one 
to hypothesize that the East European regimes 
tend to view Soviet policy designs generally in the 
context of their own interests. They may, there- 
fore, see Warsaw Pact policy on the question of 
all-European security as a vehicle which, in the 
long run, can promote their own goals—goals that 
may in some respects diverge considerably from 
those of the Soviet Union. 

One gain for the East European countries is al- 
ready apparent, even if it derives only indirectly 
from the Warsaw Pact’s all-European security poli- 
tics. This is the fact that although the policy and 
diplomacy of these countries regarding European 
security are more or less closely coordinated with 
Moscow’s, their entry into bilateral political rela- 
tions and interactions with the West European 
countries has been legitimized. To this extent, the 
East European regimes have gained greater free- 
dom of action in the international arena. Further- 
more, to the extent that individual East European 
leaderships are actively interested in transforming 
the presently bipolar European security system, 
they may be presumed—within the present frame- 
work of intra-bloc politics—to have had a voice in 
the formulation of the Warsaw Pact proposals. 


Security is a state of mind dependent upon a 
number of elements to which different orders of 
priority are assigned in the several countries of the 
Soviet bloc. Safety from military attack is only one 
such element, and it concerns East Germany, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia (and the Soviet Union) 
much more immediately than it does those coun- 
tries which made no territorial gains as a result of 
World War II. Related to this consideration is the 
element of confidence that the nation can pursue 
its goals in the international arena with some de- 
gree of freedom from the fear of war, meaning 
that the interests of the nation need not be unduly 
compromised in the face of threats of military sanc- 
tions. 

While the above considerations variously influ- 
ence the East European nations’ perception of 
their security needs vis-a-vis the West, their desire 
for protection against foreign domination—a very 
important security desideratum indeed—is shaped 
in significantly different ways by their reactions to 
the hegemonistic tendencies of the Soviet Union. 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Romania openly oppose 


the Soviets in this area, while Poland, East Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia have considered it the 
better part of wisdom to subordinate their interest 
in independence to the imperative of political and 
physical survival. 

Another vital element in the security considera- 
tions of Soviet-bloc leaderships is the integrity of 
the Communist political systems they rule. Lacking 
legitimacy not only among the people at large but 
sometimes also within their own party (as the 
Czechoslovak crisis recently underlined), some of 
these leaderships could not long perpetuate their 
dictatorial rule without the support of Soviet mili- 
tary power. Their contention that they require 
protection against the threat of “reactionary influ- 
ences” from the West is, therefore, no mere propa- 
ganda. 

Elements such as these are vital to an under- 
standing of the security priorities of individual 
East European regimes. For although the Soviet 
Union dominates the overall approach of the War- 
saw Pact powers to the issue of European security 
and sets the pace in accordance with its own secu- 
rity interests, the various proposals that have been 
issued so far encompass the different priorities of 
the several bloc countries. And while the diplo- 
matic initiatives of the individual bloc countries 
are undoubtedly coordinated with those of 
Moscow, there also appears to be a definite divi- 
sion of labor that correlates with the discernible 
security priorities of the different countries of the 
bloc. 

What the present article attempts to do is to 
illustrate this thesis through a broad-stroke, com- 
parative analysis of the interests that are apparent 
in the security policies of Romania, Hungary, Po- 
land, and East Germany. The policies of other Kast 
European countries would further support this the- 
sis and are equally worthy of study; however, 
space limitations make it necessary to restrict dis- 
cussion to the four countries selected, which pro- 
vide a representative sample of the contrasting se- 
curity priorities apparent within the Soviet bloc. A 
brief analysis of the Warsaw Pact’s recurrent Euro- 
pean security proposals will provide the back- 
ground against which the interests of the four 
countries will be examined. 


Warsaw Pact Initiatives 


The most comprehensive and far-reaching Sovi- 
et-bloc proposal on all-European security came out 
of the July 1966 meeting of the Warsaw Pact Polit- 
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ical Consultative Committee in Bucharest.’ Al- 
though undoubtedly initiated by Moscow, the pro- 
posal as finally agreed upon was the result of ar- 
duous preliminary negotiations among the Pact’s 
member governments in which, as will be shown 
later, acrimonious exchanges took place between 
Romania and East Germany. 

The Bucharest Declaration was ostensibly ad- 
dressed to the governments of Europe. Through- 
out, however, it appealed to “all social forces that 
are for peace, regardless of their ideological views 
and religious and other persuasions” to join to- 
gether in an effort to paralyze “the influence of 
the forces that would like to continue kindling ten- 
sion in relations between European states. . . .” 
Characteristically, it singled out as the bugbear of 
Europe 


the militarist and revanchist forces of West Germany 
[who] refuse to consider the vital interests of the Ger- 
man people themselves and are pursuing aggressive 
goals that manifest themselves . . . in the shifting of 
the country’s economic potential into military channels, 
in the creation of a 500,000-strong Bundeswehr, in the 
glorification of the history of German conquests, and 
in the nurturing of hatred against other peoples whose 
lands are again coveted by the above-mentioned circles 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


The FRG, the Declaration charged, was seeking 
access to nuclear weapons and pushing for “the 
creation of a scientific-technological and industrial 
base which could at some time serve for the pro- 
duction of its own atomic and hydrogen bombs,” at 
the same time that it continued to make territorial 
demands on other nations. Moreover, the United 
States was accused of “collusion with the militarist 
and revanchist forces of West Germany . . . [who] 

. are directly prodding the US onto a still more 
dangerous course in Europe.” Pointing, however, 
to the growing strength of countervailing forces, 
the Declaration proceeded to call for the conven- 
ing of an all-European conference and suggested 
the following measures to insure peace and secu- 
rity for the continent: 

1) Development of “good-neighbor relations” 
based on the principles of “independence and na- 
tional sovereignty, non-interference in internal af- 
fairs, and mutual advantage” and of “peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social sys- 
tems”; development of economic relations and 
“cooperation in the fields of science, technology, 


1 “Declaration on Strengthening Peace and Security in 
Europe,” Pravda (Moscow), July 9, 1966. 
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culture, and art” to provide the material base for 
European security; and renunciation of all discrim- 
ination and pressure in relations among the states 
of Europe. 

2) The complete abolition of military blocs (the 
Declaration affirmed the readiness of the Warsaw 
Pact states to join in “the simultaneous liquida- 
tion” of the Warsaw Pact and NATO alliances, but 
warned that as long as NATO continued to func- 
tion, the Warsaw Pact states were “fully resolved 
to strengthen their might and defense capabil- 
ity”). 

3) The undertaking of partial steps to ease ten- 
sions, such as “the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from other countries’ territories to within their na- 
tional frontiers,” mutual reductions of military 
forces in the two German states, creation of nucle- 
ar-free zones, and prohibition of the stationing or 
transit of aircraft or ships carrying nuclear weap- 
ons. 

4) The prohibition of West Germany from gain- 
ing access to or control over nuclear weapons in 
any form. 

5) Recognition of all existing borders, including 
the Oder-Neisse line and the frontier between the 
two German states, as final and inviolable. 

6) Agreement that a German peace settlement 
should be reached on the basis of the above-stated 
principles. 


The Bucharest proposal urged that an all-Euro- 
pean security conference produce a declaration 
“on cooperation for the maintenance and strength- 
ening of European security” along these lines, but 
indicated that the conference agenda would be 
open to proposals by any other state. While the 
Declaration did not specifically exclude any state 
from participation in the proposed conference, it 
maintained that “the European states are capable 
of solving questions of the relations among them 
without outside interference,” and it also asserted 
that “the peoples . . . are not indifferent to the 
political course this or that state may choose—one 
corresponding to the interests of peace and secu- 
rity, or one running counter to these interests.” 
These statements made it plain that the United 
States would at best be an unwelcome partner in 
the conference, and that West Germany could 
expect to be put in the role of an accused. From 
the standpoint of Moscow’s aims, the Bucharest 
Declaration was quite clearly a prescription for 
eliminating the US presence from Europe and 
opening the way for eventual Soviet domination of 
the continent from the Urals to the Atlantic. 


he importance attached by the Kremlin to 
the growth of “peace-loving forces” in the West 
European countries in furtherance of these aims 
was highlighted by Soviet party chief Leonid 
Brezhnev in his speech to the conference of Euro- 
pean Communist and Workers’ Parties at Karlovy 
Vary, Czechoslovakia, in April 1967. Referring to 
“the opportunities” opening up in Europe in 
connection with the approach of the time for a 
decision by the NATO powers on whether to ex- 
tend the Western alliance, Brezhnev declared: 


In our opinion it is very right that Communists and all 
progressive forces are endeavoring to make use of this 
circumstance in crder to develop on an ever wider scale 
the struggle against preserving this aggressive bloc. . . . 
Recent years have shown especially clearly that in con- 
ditions of relaxed international tension the needle of the 
political barometer moves to the left. Certain shifts in 
the relationships of Communists and Sccial Democrats 
in some countries, a noticeable decline in anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria, and an increase in the influence of West 
European Communist Parties are connected in the most 
direct way with a marked easing of tension on the 
European continent. 


Between the Karlovy Vary meeting and the Bu- 
dapest conference of Warsaw Pact powers two 
years later, some bilateral consultations between 
individual Pact members and governments outside 
the bloc on the question of European security took 
place,® but no more joint bloc appeals were issued. 
The long delay of any new joint initiative may be 
explained in part by the fact that the developing 
Czechoslovak crisis preoccupied the bloc leader- 
ships from January to August of 1968, and also by 
the fact that the ensuing occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia by Warsaw Pact forces called into question 
some of the more important proposals contained in 
the 1966 Bucharest Declaration. In March 1969, 
however, the Budapest meeting of Warsaw Pact 
leaders renewed the Bucharest appeal in a slightly 
more conciliatory and persuasive tone that at- 
tracted more than usual interest in the West. 

Although the new appeal, issued just before the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of NATO in 
Washington, contained the familiar anti-Western 


2 Pravda, April 25, 1967. 

3 For instance, the European security problem was report- 
edly among the topics discussed during French President De 
Gaulle’s visit to Romania in May 1968 (see East Europe [New 
York], June 1968, p. 54), Norwegian Foreign Minister John 
Daniel Lyng’s visit to Poland in November 1967 (ibid., January 
1968, p. 49), and Hungarian Premier Jené Fock’s visit to Paris 
in March 1968 (ibid., May 1968, p. 50). 


allegation of “forces striving to maintain the divi- 
sion of our continent by pursuing a policy of inten- 
sifying tension,”* for once no villains were men- 
tioned by name. Even more interesting, in the light 
of the occupation of Czechoslovakia, was the Buda- 
pest appeal’s reaffirmation of the validity of the 
Bucharest Declaration, which had called for the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from European 
countries. This gave rise to speculation that the 
Soviet Union might be weighing the feasibility of 
securing its hegemony over Czechoslovakia and 
the other East European Communist countries by 
means other than the stationing of Soviet forces on 
their soil. 

Still another Warsaw Pact appeal, issued from 
Prague on October 31, 1969,° held out hope that 
an all-European security conference might be con- 
vened in Helsinki in the first half of 1970. (The 
Finnish government had been persuaded in the 
meantime to offer its capital as the meeting place 
for such a conference.) However, the Prague ap- 
peal, which was much shorter than the preceding 
ones, confined itself largely to proposing steps de- 
signed to lay the groundwork for a security confer- 
ence, such as the negotiation of agreements on 
renunciation of force and “widening commercial, 
economic, technical, and scientific relations be- 
tween European states.” It suggested bilateral and 
multilateral meetings among European states in 
preparation for an all-European conference on se- 
curity. 

As of this writing (May), the date projected in 
the Prague appeal for such a conference is ob- 
viously unrealizable. But the quest continues. It 
therefore seems appropriate to examine more 
closely the long-term interests of some of the East 
European Communist leaderships in the European 
security debate. 


Romania 


Since 1962, when its leadership came into open 
conflict with Moscow over the issue of Comecon 
integration, Romania’s primary security criteria 
have visibly centered on safeguarding or increas- 
ing its autonomy from the Soviet Union. This quest 
has caused the country—which has been free of 
Soviet troops since 1958, but which borders geo- 


4MTI (Budapest), March 17, 1969. MTI (Magyar-Tavirati 
Iroda) is the official Hungarian news agency. 
5 MTI, Oct. 31, 1969. 
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graphically on Soviet territory—to pursue a deli- 
cate and highly risky foreign policy in the uncer- 
tain grey zone of Soviet tolerance. Bucharest’s 
stubborn assertion of its independence from Soviet 
domination reflects the regime’s awareness of Mos- 
cow’s difficulties in moving militarily against a 
leadership that maintains orthodox Communist po- 
litical patterns internally at the same time that it 
insists on pursuing its own national interests—a 
leadership that enjoys widespread popular support 
at home precisely because of its resistance to So- 
viet dominance. 

In line with this security interest, Romania’s pol- 
icymakers have moved in two directions. On the 
one hand, they have endeavored to legitimize and 
institutionalize the principles of national sover- 
eignty, independence, and mutual non-interfer- 
ence in internal affairs (broadly defined) within 
the Communist bloc, so as to make it more difficult 
for the Soviet Union to intervene in Romania’s 
domestic affairs. On the other, they have sought to 
expand and improve relations with non-bloc coun- 
tries, particularly those of the West, so as to dimin- 
ish Romania’s economic dependence on the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the bloc and make it more 
difficult for the latter to exert political pressure on 
Bucharest. 


In the context of these two major objectives, it 
is understandable that Romania has shown a pre- 
dilection to mediate the Sino-Soviet dispute in an 
effort to prevent the expulsion of China from the 
world Communist movement. In Romania’s esti- 
mation, the retention of China in the Soviet camp 
and the continuation of the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
albeit in moderated form, would serve to legiti- 
mize conflicts of view and national interest among 
ruling Communist parties everywhere, and in the 
long run might make the Soviet Union more toler- 
ant of foreign policy divergencies within the bloc. 
That Romania in 1967 became the first bloc coun- 
try (after the Soviet Union) to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many—much to the chagrin of the Ulbricht regime 
in Kast Germany—made sense not only as an inde- 
pendent course calculated to further Romanian na- 
tional interests, but also as a demonstration that 
Bucharest did not regard West Germany, the prov- 
erbial bugbear of European security in Communist 
eyes, as a threat so great as to preclude peaceful 
coexistence. 


In other words, Romania’s foreign policy re- 
flects the calculation that in the long run its secu- 
rity from foreign domination hinges upon its 
success in bridging the gulf between East and 
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West in Europe, and in obtaining guarantees that 
the Soviet Union will conform to the standard 
norms of international comity in dealing with all 
European nations, including its own Communist 
protégés, and that policy differences among Com- 
munist states will be ironed out only by negotiation 
and compromise and not by resort to force. This, 
of course, is a prescription against Soviet domina- 
tion, and whether Romania will be able to imple- 
ment it successfully over the long term is open to 
some doubt. Its success thus far, however, has been 
noteworthy and inspires hope for the future. 

Specifically in the realm of European securi¥, 
Romania has for some time been trying to forestall 
Soviet efforts initiated in 1965 to “strengthen” the 
Warsaw Pact through a greater centralization of its 
decision-making structure which would facilitate 
Soviet domination over the other Pact members.® 
To counter the Soviet move, Romania was re- 
ported in 1966 to have circulated a position paper 
among its Warsaw Pact allies demanding an en- 
hancement of the East European members’ role in 
Pact decision-making and rotation of the office of 
commander-in-chief of Pact forces among the 
member countries. According to the report, the 
position paper also held that the maintenance of 
Soviet garrison forces on the territory of other 
Pact members was no longer justifiable, that Ro- 
mania would henceforth refuse to contribute funds 
for this purpose, and that in case a Pact member 
should require the stationing of Soviet forces on its 
territory, it should negotiate the matter bilaterally 
with the Soviet Union. 7 The unmistakable implica- 
tion was that Romania no longer regarded the 
Warsaw Pact as a legitimate basis for the entry or 
stationing of Soviet troops on the soil of other 
members of the Pact. 


A short while later, Romania again displayed 
its independence at a conference of Warsaw Pact 


6 The Soviet desire to strengthen the central organization 
of the Pact was expressed by Brezhnev in a 1965 statement in 
which he said: “Judging the problem of improving the activity 
of the Warsaw Treaty Organization, it is necessary to establish, 
within the framework of this Pact, a permanent and operational 
mechanism for evaluating current problems” (Krasnaia zvezda, 
Sept. 30, 1965). 

7 United Press International dispatch, May 9, 1966. The 
latter part of this report was very much in line with the 
position stated publicly the same day by Romania’s party 
chief and President, Nicolae Ceausescu. Speaking on the 
occasion of the Romanian Communist Party’s 50th anniversary, 
Ceausescu said: The military blocs and the existence of mili- 
tary bases and of troops on the territory of other states are 

. an anachronism incompatible with the independence 
and national sovereignty of peoples and normal relations 
among states. See The New York Times, May 10, 1966, p. 4. 


foreign ministers in Moscow preparatory to the Bu- 
charest summit meeting of July 1966. In the 
course of the conference, an acrimonious dispute 
reportedly developed between the Romanian and 
East German representatives over the question 
of how strong a denunciation of West Germany 
should be included in the Bucharest Declaration. 
Romanian Foreign Minister Corneliu Manescu 
sought a relatively mild condemnation of the FRG 
that would leave the door open for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Bonn, whereas 
East German Foreign Minister Otto Winzer ins- 
isted on an uncompromising denunciation. At one 
point Winzer reportedly accused Romania of trea- 
son to the socialist cause, causing Manescu to 
threaten to walk out of the meeting. Brezhnev him- 
self was said to have averted the walkout by con- 
ceding that any future disagreements between Ro- 
mania and other bloc countries (including the So- 
viet Union) should be discussed bilaterally—in 
other words, Romania would henceforth not be 
subjected to collective pressure by a united front 
of the other Warsaw Pact members.® 

It has also been suggested that the statement of 
the principles of independence, non-interference 
in internal affairs, and disavowal of political or 
economic pressures contained in the Bucharest 
Declaration as finally issued was included “clearly 
at Romanian insistence.’® Besides this, however, 
other proposals put forward in the Declaration 
bear an even more distinctively Romanian trade- 
mark. Specifically, the proposals for the simultane- 
ous liquidation of NATO and the Warsaw Pact and 
for the withdrawal of all foreign forces from the 
countries of Europe were among the issues widely 
reported to have been in dispute between Moscow 
and Bucharest at the time.!° Furthermore, the Dec- 
laration’s criticism of West German “revanchism” 
supported and exploited by US “imperialism” 
would certainly have been far stronger had it fully 
conformed to the standard propaganda materials 
disseminated by the Soviet Union, East Germany, 
and Poland on this subject. In acknowledging the 
importance of strengthening “political relations be- 
tween states regardless of their social system,” the 


8 See The New York Times, June 16, 1966. 

9 Marshall D. Shulman, “A European Security Conference,” 
Survival (London), December 1969, p. 375. 

10 Romania’s insistence upon these provisos was clearly 
implied by Ceausescu in his speech of May 9, 1966 (see 
footnote 7 above). For other reports alluding to Soviet-Romanian 
differences on these points, see The New York Times, May 22, 
Section IV, p. 3; May 28, p. 2; June 1, p. 1; and June 12, p. 1. 


Declaration also recognized a point which Romania 
had been stressing as a goal of its foreign policy, 
and in effect helped pave the way for Bucharest’s 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Bonn six 
months later. 

Whether or not, and to what extent, all or any of 
these points represented victories for the Romani- 
ans in the hard-fought negotiations leading up to 
the issuance of the Bucharest Declaration must, of 
course, remain a matter of speculation. To deter- 
mine this, one would have to know specifically 
what points came into dispute in the preparatory 
meetings and what positions were taken on them 
by all the participants. It is nevertheless a fact that 
the points mentioned above have remained part 
and parcel of Romania’s foreign policy even 
though the Czechoslovak crisis appeared to give 
the Soviet Union second thoughts about some of 
the Bucharest proposals. 

Since the Bucharest conference, Romania has 
been a frequent absentee from Warsaw Pact politi- 
cal meetings, particularly when it seemed probable 
that Bucharest’s independent course would come 
under attack, or when the agenda concerned mat- 
ters that Romania holds to be within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the individual national leaderships. 
Romania, for instance, was conspicuously absent 
from all the Pact meetings that dealt with the 
Czechoslovak crisis, and some reports have it that 
the Bucharest regime was not even invited to par- 
ticipate. The Romanian government condemned 
the five-power armed intervention in Czechoslova- 
kia in the strongest terms and has since gone out 
of its way to denounce the “Brezhnev Doctrine” 
on numerous occasions. In the context of the inter- 
vention and Romania’s well-known fear of becom- 
ing the next victim, Ceausescu’s repeated declara- 
tions that Romania’s forces would cooperate with 
those of all other socialist countries against imperi- 
alism or foreign aggression sound as if they were 
directed more against the Soviet Union than 
against West Germany or the United States. At the 
same time, the Romanian leadership has continued 
to maintain that “the road to peace, security, and 
détente is not the road of the consolidation of mili- 
tary blocs, but of their abolition and of placing 
relations among states on healthy foundations of 
collaboration and mutual confidence.” 


11 Speech by Ceausescu before the Romanian National As- 
sembly on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the union of 
Transylvania with Romania, Scinteia (Bucharest), Nov. 30, 
1968 
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Unlike some of the other Warsaw Pact mem- 
bers, Romania does not appear to be in any great 
hurry to convene an all-European security confer- 
ence. It holds that such a conference “would need 
the most careful preparation,’ and that under any 
circumstances European security depends on the 
institutionalization of adequate guarantees safe- 
guarding each country against foreign interference 
in its internal affairs'*—meaning, in effect, freedom 
from Soviet domination. 


Hungary 


Hungary is governed by a regime that has para- 
doxically managed to combine loyalty to the Soviet 
Union with strikingly distinctive approaches in 
both internal and foreign policy. In the domestic 
field, Hungary is now implementing what is with- 
out question the most progressive economic model 
in the Soviet bloc, yet one that gained apparent 
acceptance in Moscow at a time, in the wake of the 
Czechoslovak crisis, when East German and Polish 
media were vigorously denouncing some of the 
very reforms which Hungary proposed to put into 
effect. In the sphere of foreign policy, Hungary 
has opted for “peaceful coexistence” with a pro- 
nounced emphasis on reconciliation across the 
boundaries of conflicting social systems and ideolo- 
gies that is quite distinctive among the countries of 
Communist East Europe. Hence it was probably no 
mere accident that Budapest was chosen to play 
host to the numerous preparatory meetings leading 
up to the June 1969 conference of the world’s 
Communist parties in Moscow, and the fact that so 
many parties attended the conference no doubt 
reflected in part the adroit mediation and concilia- 
tory efforts of the Hungarian leadership, appar- 
ently winning for it a good deal of respect in the 
Kremlin. 

In the renewed Soviet-bloc drive for a European 
security conference since the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary again appears to be playing the 
role of prime mover. However, there is some rea- 
son to doubt that Budapest’s objectives are wholly 


12 Charles Andras, “European Security and the Security of 
Europe,” Radio Free Europe Research Report, East-West 
Relations 1, March 1970, p. 40. 

13 Jon Gheorghe Maurer, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, summarized this position very succinctly in a press 
conference in London. See transcript reported by Agerpress 
aa eee Nov. 29, 1969, also cited in Andras, loc. cit. supra, 
p. y 
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identical with those of Moscow. Admittedly, the 
contrast between the Hungarian and Soviet view- 
points on security is less striking than that be- 
tween the positions of Moscow and Bucharest, but 
this may be explained in part by the fact that 
Hungary is much more dependent on the Soviet 
Union economically than Romania, and in part by 
the Kadar regime’s apprehension—left over from 
the 1956 revolution—lest any display of anti-So- 
vietism be interpreted by the Hungarian popula- 
tion as anti-communism."* 

Hungary’s official pronouncements on European 
security reflect a peculiar mix of “Europeanism” 
and solidarity with the Soviet-bloc position. Geo- 
graphically removed from West Germany and free 
of all claims on its territory, Hungary has for the 
past several years voiced, in its propaganda, only 
the minimum criticism of West German “milita- 
rism and revanchism” consistent with bloc solidar- 
ity. Indeed, Hungary was actively interested in 
establishing diplomatic relations with West Ger- 
many in 1966 but was preceded in this move by 
Romania, and thereafter, under diplomatic pressure 
from East Germany (supported by the Soviet 
Union), the Budapest leadership was persuaded to 
desist from such initiatives until the Bonn govern- 
ment acceded to the minimum demands of the 
Ulbricht regime. The underlying premise of Hun- 
gary’s position vis-a-vis the FRG appears to have 
been quite different from that which shaped the 
policies of the Soviet Union, East Germany, and 
Poland at that time. In the Hungarian view, the 
key to European security is a long-term process of 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation among na- 
tions with differing social systems and often with 
conflicting aims—a process that generates its own 
impetus and hopefully will lead to the institution- 
alization of peaceful methods of conflict resolution. 
As Hungarian Foreign Minister Janos Peter ex- 
plained to the Ninth Party Congress in Budapest 
on December 1, 1966, 


The all-European security system will involve increased 
cooperation among neighboring countries and the exam- 
ination, step by step, of complex questions causing ten- 
sions. Gradually, cooperation between groups might 
evolve, and from this could follow the organic develop- 
ment of a whole security system of European countries 
with different regimes. In the Balkans, there could be 
cooperation by Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 


14 The latter thesis is supported by the fact that the Kadar 
regime has made numerous concessions to Hungarian nation- 
alism while emphasizing that there is no contradiction between 
this and socialist internationalism. 


Greece, and Turkey in the solution of their immediate 
problems; in central Europe, there are particular pss- 
sibilities for cooperation among Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, and Austria; and [the political division 
of] the Danube valley may make possible various new 
forms of cooperation among countries with different 
systems, ranging from the German Federal Republic to 


the USSR.15 


Thus, Hungary’s long-term concept of European 
security is based on regional foundations involving 
a radical departure from the two-bloc or bipolar 
reality of the present day. Since the mid-1960’s, 
Hungary has been assiduously cultivating political, 
economic and cultural relations with Austria and 
Yugoslavia, as well as with Czechoslovakia. 
According to Hungarian official statements, these 
three countries, along with Hungary, constitute the 
primary Danubian states; Romania and Bulgaria 
are considered “secondary” Danubian states be- 
cause of their integral position in the Balkan coop- 
eration scheme which Hungary has sought to en- 
courage as a counterpart to its own concept of 
Danubian cooperation; and the Soviet Union and 
West Germany are relegated to a tertiary position 
because they are “not truly Danubian countries.”"® 


he Hungarian leadership, then, sees the solu- 
tion of the European security problem in a trans- 
formation of the present bipolar arrangement into 
regional security systems cutting across bloc divid- 
ing lines. The hope appears to be that the Dan- 
ubian basin and the Balkans may eventually evolve 
into regional security communities through the in- 
stitutionalization of cooperation among the several 
countries in each region. Hungary therefore at- 
taches special importance to developing coopera- 
tive relations with Austria, whose geographic posi- 
tion, “capitalist” social system, and non-alignment 
with either bloc make it a particularly propitious 
potential partner in Budapest’s scheme of all-Euro- 
pean security. Yugoslavia, whose political system, 
though socialist, is quite distinct from the general 
pattern of the Soviet bloc, and which enjoys real 
independence from Soviet control, is also looked 
upon by Budapest as a key cog in a security sys- 
tem along regional rather than bloc lines. 
Such a blueprint for European security is diffi- 


15 MTI (Budapest), Dec. 1, 1966. 

16 See the well-documented analysis by Charles Andras, 
“Neighbors on the Danube,” Radio Free Europe Research 
Report, December 1967, especially pp. 62-83. 


cult to reconcile with Hungary’s posture of abso- 
lute loyalty to Moscow, since it implies the replace- 
ment of Soviet domination by regional coopera- 
tion. The conflicting pulls on Hungarian policy 
which it reflects were, indeed, strikingly illus- 
trated during the Czechoslovak crisis of 1968. 
Throughout the first half of the year, until about a 
month before the five-power intervention, the Hun- 
garian leadership displayed a markedly positive 
attitude toward the Dubcek regime and the re- 
forms that it was contemplating. The intellectual 
ferment impelling Czechoslovak communism to- 
ward “humanization” at times received even en- 
thusiastic praise in the Hungarian media. Basically 
opposed to any military intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia’s internal affairs, Hungarian party chief 
Janos Kadar sought to mediate the steadily intensi- 
fying dispute between the Dubcek regime and the 
majority of the Warsaw Pact leaderships (with Ro- 
mania the only other significant exception besides 
Hungary) in the months leading up to the occupa- 
tion. On the one hand, he tried to induce Dubcek 
to meet the minimal demands of his Warsaw Pact 
allies, while on the other he sought to dissuade the 
latter from resorting to military action against 
Czechoslovakia. His attempt failed, however, be- 
cause the Czechoslovak reform movement had de- 
veloped a momentum that even Dubcek, had he 
wanted to, could not stop or reverse, creating a 
situation in which the Soviet Union, East Germany 
and Poland insisted upon intervention as necessary 
to protect their own security. Although Hungary 
finally participated in the five-power occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, it did so with obvious reluctance. 
Totally dependent on the Soviet bloc for its eco- 
nomic needs and with Soviet garrison troops sta- 
tioned on its soil, Hungary found itself in a posi- 
tion where it had no alternative but to yield to the 
pressure of its Warsaw Pact allies. 

Since the Czechoslovak crisis, the Budapest re- 
gime—with Soviet approval—has renewed its ef- 
forts on behalf of an all-European security confer- 
ence, which it sees as a matter of the utmost ur- 
gency. However, in keeping with its view that the 
security problem can only be resolved by a long- 
term process of developing a new framework of 
European interdependence and cooperation in 
place of the existing rival blocs, it believes that the 
proposed conference represents “not a final aim, 
but only a way station.”’!7 Like Romania, and per- 


17 Nepszava (Budapest), Nov. 2, 1969. 
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haps from a viewpoint somewhat at variance with 
that of Moscow, Hungary regards peaceful coexist- 
ence as a struggle 


. waged to enable every people in the world to live, 
completely and without exception, in national indepen- 
dence, to control their destiny without outside interfer- 
ence, and to choose their social system freely, thus 
insuring that normal relations can develop among states 
and that the settlement of disputed international ques- 
tions by negotiations becomes universal practice.18 


Poland and East Germany 


For the purpose of this paper, it seems best to 
discuss Poland and East Germany in tandem, since 
they have shared common security problems in the 
postwar era and until very recently have adopted 
common approaches to these problems. In particu- 
lar, both countries have been guided by their per- 
ception (or misperception) of the potential threat 
to their territorial security posed by West Ger- 
many. Through all the years from the founding of 
the West German state until the recent victory of 
the Social Democratic Party (October 1969), 
Bonn has been adamant in its claim to represent 
all the German people and in its aim of reunifica- 
tion; in deference to Bonn’s stance, most non-Com- 
munist governments have refused to extend diplo- 
matic recognition to the GDR. From the viewpoint 
of the East German leadership, this situation has 
represented a triple threat—to its own legitimacy, 
to the future of communism in East Germany, and 
to the survival of the GDR as a separate state. The 
regime in Poland has faced a similar if somewhat 
less complex problem in that Bonn has refused in 
the past to recognize the finality of the Oder- 
Neisse line, thus perpetuating Polish fears that 
West Germany might some day seek to recoup the 
territories it lost to Poland at the end of World 
War II. 

Until about a year ago, the East German and 
Polish regimes showed staunch solidarity in their 
response to these issues. In essence, they main- 
tained the position that any significant improve- 
ment in their relations with West Germany would 
require Bonn’s irrevocable acceptance of the post- 
war status quo—expressed through its diplomatic 
recognition of East Germany as a sovereign state 
(within whose territory West Berlin would exist as 


18 Istvan Darvasi, “Struggle and Tactics,” Magyar Hirlap 
(Budapest), Sept. 28, 1969. 
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an independent political entity rather than as part 
of West Germany, as at present) and its affirma- 
tion of the Oder-Neisse line as the inviolable west- 
ern frontier of Poland. Both regimes were abso- 
lutely firm in their adherence to this position, al- 
though they differed in the vigor and tenor of their 
demands. Both in policy statements and in propa- 
ganda, Warsaw tended to strike a milder tone than 
Pankow with its harsh emphasis on irreconcilable 
conflict. Nonetheless the message was the same. 

In their propaganda, the two regimes ceaselessly 
plied the theme that West German “revanchism” 
combined with US “imperialism” constituted the 
foremost threat to the security of all European 
countries. The latter emphasis served two distinct 
political purposes: it was intended both to influence 
popular attitudes in the West against the German 
“menace” (and thereby weaken NATO) and also 
to sustain a sufficiently high anxiety level at home 
to ensure compliance with regime dictates. 


While these political aims were obvious, it was 
also clear that the East German and Polish regimes 
felt genuine fear with respect to the possibility of 
military aggression on the part of West Germany. 
Their mounting concern over the gradual rearma- 
ment of West Germany was compounded by the 
apprehension that Bonn might eventually get 
access to nuclear arms. It is understandable, then, 
that after the introduction of US nuclear weapons 
on the European continent (mostly on West Ger- 
man territory), Poland became one of the leading 
proponents of European security and arms control 
agreements. The efforts undertaken by Poland’s 
former Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki to achieve 
disarmament and nuclear-free zones in Central Eu- 
rope are well known and need no discussion here. 
East Germany’s overtures in this regard were prob- 
ably just as numerous as those of Poland, but be- 
cause the GDR lacked international recognition, its 
activities did not gain nearly as much attention as 
Warsaw’s. As already mentioned, Poland is cred- 
ited with having opened the new cycle of Warsaw 
Pact initiatives for an all-European security confer- 
ence—specifically when Rapacki, in his speech to 
the United Nations General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14, 1964, denounced the idea of creating a 
multilateral nuclear force in NATO and urged the 
convening of a conference of all European states 
“to examine the problem of European security in 
its entirety.” (Incidentally, Rapacki called for the 
participation of the United States along with the 
Soviet Union—which is interesting in view of the 
ambiguity of the Bucharest proposal on this subject 
and the frequently negative attitude of Moscow on 


the inclusion of the United States in an all-Euro- 
pean security conference. ) 

Interestingly, Rapacki’s proposal for a security 
conference came at a time when East Germany 
was hinting that if bilateral talks could be held 
with Bonn leading to West Germany’s withdrawal 
from any multilateral nuclear force arrangement, 
reunification and other benefits might follow—a 
somewhat paradoxical approach in view of East 
Germany’s long quest for international recognition 
as an independent state. It seems fair to conclude 
that if East and West Germany had gotten to the 
negotiation stage, complications would have en- 
sued—a notion amply confirmed by East Ger- 
many’s later escalation of demands whenever the 
possibility of negotiations between the two sides 
appeared realistic. 

When Romania and West Germany established 
diplomatic relations in January 1967, East Ger- 
many and Poland showed great consternation— 
much more visibly, in fact, than did the Soviet 
Union. From their point of view, West Germany 
was being granted recognition by a Soviet-bloc 
country without consideration of their vital inter- 
ests. Worse still, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Bulgaria were also showing signs of interest in es- 
tablishing diplomatic relations with West Ger- 
many; thus, there was a real danger that Bonn 
could gain influence in the Soviet bloc without con- 
ceding on any of the issues considered crucial to 
the security of Poland and East Germany. Only 
frantic diplomacy on the part of Pankow, with Pol- 
ish and (belatedly) Soviet support, averted this 
danger. Bilateral agreements on mutual friendship 
and assistance between East Germany on the one 
hand, and Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, on the other, forestalled the establish- 
ment of West German diplomatic relations with the 
bloc countries until Bonn had met the postulated 
prerequisites.”° 


19 The dates of these agreements are March 15, March 17, 
May 18, and September 7, 1967, respectively. The parties 
acknowledged the existence of two German states, emphasized 
the inviolability of present frontiers, and promised to defend 
one another in the event of aggression. West Berlin was said 
to be a separate political unit on East German territory. The 
parties agreed to consult with each other on all important 
international questions (meaning in this context primarily the 
question of relations with West Germany). Implicitly, West 
Germany’s recognition of the status quo just described was 
deemed necessary for the normalization of relations between 
parties to the treaties and Bonn. See ADN, the official East 
German news agency (East Berlin), March 16 and 17, 1967; 
MTI (Budapest), May 18, 1967; and Neues Deutschland (East 
Berlin), Sept. 8, 1967. 


In general, the positions taken by Poland and 
East Germany on specific European security prob- 
lems have been in close accord with those of the 
USSR—mainly because their national interests 
have coincided with the broader power-oriented 
interests of the Soviet Union. By the same token, 
the East German and Polish regimes have always 
put much greater stress on the Warsaw Pact and 
the might of the Soviet Union as the guarantors of 
their security than have the other East European 
countries—a fact that is once again explained by 
their vulnerable geographic position, their concept 
of the threat from West Germany, and their rather 
obvious unease about the susceptibility of their 
political systems to popular unrest. During the 
crisis of Czechoslovakia, East Germany was the 
most insistent of the Soviet Union’s East European 
allies in urging military intervention, and Poland 
was close behind. Both regimes appeared to fear 
the effect of Czechoslovak ferment on their inter- 
nal security and the threat of a corridor opening 
from West Germany to the heart of the Warsaw 
Pact bloc. Both assessed the Czechoslovak crisis as 
a lesson underscoring the danger of imperialist 
subversion and the need for unity among the So- 
viet bloc countries. In the wake of the interven- 
tion, they launched an intensive propaganda offen- 
sive against liberal reforms—aimed directly at 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia but equally applica- 
ble to Hungary—contending that such measures 
inevitably opened a Communist country to capital- 
ist influences. East Germany’s party chief, Walter 
Ulbricht, went so far as to declare “deadly hostil- 
ity” (Todfeindschaft) to capitalism (with inevita- 
ble stress on the West German variant); he also 
advocated a drastic curtailment of bloc contacts 
and connections with the West on the ground that 
they tended to make Communist countries depend- 
ent on and vulnerable to Western influences.” 
Although Polish party chief Wladyslaw Gomulka 
did not go quite so far, a speech he delivered to 
the Fifth Congress of the PZPR (or CP) did de- 


emphasize Poland’s relations with the West.”* 


he solidarity of the East German and Polish 
views on security lasted until the spring of 1969. 
The fact that the two regimes had for so long 


20 Speech to the Ninth SED Central Committee Plenum, 
in Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Oct. 25, 1968. 
21 For text, see Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), December 1968. 
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spoken in unison made the impact of Poland’s 
change of course all the more striking when it 
came. It did so in the form of a sudden offer from 
Gomulka in May 1969 for bilateral negotiations 
with West Germany aimed at a formal recognition 
of the Oder-Neisse line. As the basis for his 
hope that bilateral talks might lead to a definitive 
agreement on this issue, Gomulka cited several 
statements made by Willy Brandt (already on the 
campaign trail for leadership of the FRG) refer- 
ring to the “necessity of recognizing or respecting 
the Oder-Neisse line until a settlement in a peace 
treaty.” Ostensibly in response, Gomulka adopted 
a notably softer tone with respect to the “German 
problem,” implying that Warsaw no longer consid- 
ered West German recognition of the GDR and of 
the special status of West Berlin a prerequisite to 
a bilateral Polish-West German search for normali- 
zation of relations. 

Beneath the formal rhetoric, it was quite ob- 
vious that Warsaw’s new course was strongly moti- 
vated by economic factors. Gomulka’s bid for talks 
came amid signs of increasing economic difficulties 
in Poland, particularly in the investment field, and 
amid reports that East Germany had refused to 
grant a Polish request for a large loan. Soon after 
Gomulka’s bid for talks, there were reports that 
the West German government was considering a 
large-scale program of economic aid to Poland.” 

Brandt’s accession to the Federal Chancellery in 
October was greeted as a positive development 
throughout the Soviet bloc (though only reluc- 
tantly in the ruling circles of the GDR). It also 
made _ bilateral talks between Poland and 
West Germany almost a foregone conclusion— 
particularly since the Soviet Union now made it 
clear that it also wanted to negotiate with Bonn with 
respect to an agreement on the renunciation of 
force. 

Needless. to say, the East German leaders 
viewed the growing prospect of Polish-West Ger- 
man bilateralism with grave misgivings. They had 
to face up to the fact not only that Poland was 
separating its own primary security problem (rec- 
ognition of the Oder-Neisse Line) from the issues 
of concern to the GDR, but also that by seeking a 
direct solution with West Germany, Poland was 
very seriously impairing Pankow’s leverage with 


22 Electoral speech by Wladyslaw Gomulka in Warsaw, 
May 17, 1969, Trybuna Ludu, May 18, 1969. 

23 See, e.g., “Bonn Weighs Aid Program for Poland,” The 
Washington Post, June 26, 1969. 
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Bonn. More broadly, the East Germans feared that 
bilateral negotiations between bloc countries and 
the FRG might lead to the recognition of that 
country by Pankow’s allies without exacting Bonn’s 
de jure recognition of the GDR as a sovereign state. 
(Brandt had made it clear that he recognized the 
de facto existence of two German states but em- 
phatically rejected the notion that these two states, 
which—to use a formula coined by him—repre- 
sented one nation, should regard each other as 
foreign countries; hence, diplomatic recognition of 
East Germany was precluded in his Ostpolitik.) 
Pankow also feared that bilateral negotiations 
might diminish or obviate the need for an all-Euro- 
pean security conference. The latter was East Ger- 
many’s key to recognition in Europe—for at such a 
conference both German states would be repre- 
sented as sovereign entities on an equal footing 
with the other European states. 

Early in December 1969, the Warsaw Pact lead- 
ers assembled in Moscow to assess the change in 
the government of West Germany and to decide 
jointly on the most promising approach to that 
country to promote their several interests. It seems 
clear that the East Germans defended the stance 
just outlined, opposing bilateral talks with Bonn 
and urging patience on their allies until an all-Eu- 
ropean security conference should materialize.” 
Obviously, however, the East German delegation 
was overruled, and the conference gave the green 
light for bilateral negotiations with Bonn. While 
the communique issued at the close of the confer- 
ence was characteristically vague about its dis- 
putes, both the Soviet Union and Poland made 
direct overtures to Bonn shortly thereafter, and 
the ensuing bilateral talks are still in progress at 
the time of writing. 

This turnabout in tactics left East Germany as 
the “odd man out” in the Soviet bloc—a position it 
could not maintain for long, at least not on a mat- 
ter so vital to its own security. In January 1970, it 
was Ulbricht’s turn to make overtures for a meet- 
ing between East and West Germany at the high- 
est governmental level, and on March 19 the heads 
of government from both sides met at Erfurt for 
the first time in the 20-year-long existence of the 
two German states. 

Thus, the tactics of Poland and East Germany 


24 This position was clearly and forcefully outlined in 
an article by East Germany’s Foreign Minister Otto Winzer, 
“Fiir Sicherheit and Zusammenarbeit der Volker Europas,” 
in Neues Deutschland, Nov. 4, 1969. 


(not to mention those of the Soviet Union) toward 
the solution of their primary security problem have 
changed. But their objectives have ot. In the 
Polish case, Warsaw—propelled by impatient do- 
mestic political forces and economic necessity— 
appears to have acted on its own volition, with an 
approving nod from Moscow. East Germany was 
compelled to fall into line with the changing tactics 
of its closest allies—first, because it could not 
carry on the confrontation alone, and more impor- 
tant, because there was a real possibility that nego- 
tiation might bring results where confrontation had 
failed, leaving East Germany far behind if she re- 
fused to adopt a similar course. 

What is known of the Erfurt talks and Stoph’s 
behavior during the recent Kassel discussions with 
Brandt suggest that all three Warsaw Pact powers 
which have met for talks with Bonn are making the 
stiffest demands possible. The immediate objective 
of the three countries appears to be to soften up 
the FRG, the core of Europe’s security problem 
(as they perceive it), so as to facilitate the con- 
vening of, and later negotiations in, an all-Euro- 
pean security conference. Whether or not they will 
succeed remains an open question. For the pre- 
sent, the most that can be said is that the process of 
détente in Europe has entered a new phase and 
gained a new dimension. 

It might also be added that this shift in tactics 
has brought the Soviet Union, Poland, and East 
Germany closer to the ideas propagated by Ro- 
mania and Hungary, regarding an all-European se- 
curity system as an objective to be achieved 
through an ongoing process of consultation, cooper- 
ation and confidence-building. This process is dy- 
namic, promising change and compromise on both 
sides, whereas the confrontation of the past has 
been static, yielding only an uneasy status quo 
(one that has been more uneasy in the Soviet bloc 
than in the West). In the negotiations between 
West Germany and the Warsaw Pact powers, the 
conflicting issues are being laid on the table; if 
they cannot be reconciled, then at least they can 
be better understood. 


Conclusions 


Our examination of the policy lines followed by 
Romania, Hungary, Poland and East Germany in 
promoting the joint Warsaw Pact effort to organize 
an all-European security conference has revealed 
telling differences in their respective approaches 
to the problem of security; and it has pointed up 


as well the gap between their several positions and 
that of the Soviet Union. At bottom, these differ- 
ences stem from the nations’ various perceptions 
of the nature of the threat to their security, which 
in turn are determined by their evaluation of three 
fundamental factors in their political environment: 
first, each country’s perceived vulnerability to 
Bonn’s outstanding claims upon its territory aris- 
ing from the settlement of World War II; second, 
the degree of legitimacy enjoyed by the regime, or 
conversely, the degree of attraction exerted over 
its population by Western political freedom and 
standards of living—what their propaganda media 
label as “‘reactionary influences of Western imperi- 
alism’”; and third, the degree of their economic 
and political dependence on the Soviet Union. 

Together, these perceptions, which for obvious 
historical and geopolitical reasons vary from 
country to country, shape variously the order of 
priorities assigned by each country to different se- 
curity objectives, the complexion of the diplomatic 
line taken to accomplish these objectives and the 
vision of the international security system most 
likely to allow for their fulfillment. 

Of the four countries discussed here, Romania is 
the most favorably situated in regard to all three 
security factors: she has little to fear from West 
Germany, her regime enjoys firm popular support, 
and she seems least dependent upon Soviet sup- 
port. It is no surprise, then, that Romania has used 
the diplomatic maneuvers for an all-European se- 
curity conference to articulate ambitious national 
security objectives, to move boldly to achieve 
them, and to work vigorously for the establishment 
of a loose European security system which would 
minimize outside pressure on her. In fact, the Ro- 
manian blueprint for a European security system is 
designed to forestall not Western but Russian in- 
tervention and military aggression—clearly consid- 
ered by Romania’s leaders to be their foremost 
security problem—via the foreclosure of all outside 
interference in the affairs of sovereign nations. 


The Hungarian regime, as its diplomatic de- 
marches on behalf of the all-European security 
conferences have shown, is also moving toward 
greater autonomy in the international field. But, 
since its domestic following is relatively insecure 
and its need for Soviet support large, its security 
objectives are more limited than those of Ro- 
mania, its modus operandi is unobtrusive (consist- 
ing of “small steps” toward autonomy taken to the 
accompaniment of loud protestations of solidarity 
with the Warsaw Pact), and its vision of the most 
favorable European security environment is ori- 
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ented toward the establishment of a regional coop- 
eration scheme in which the influence of the So- 
viet Union would progressively diminish. In the 
end, both Hungary and Romania appear to have 
placed their bets on the proposition that the crea- 
tion of such larger security systems is bound, in 
the long run, to create a situation in which the 
actions of the Soviet Union will be governed by 
the common rules of international comity and in- 
tercourse, much as those of Western nations are 
today. 

So far, Poland and East Germany have been 
rather unfavorably situated with respect to their 


ability to cultivate independent approaches to their 


security problems. During most of the postwar pe- 
riod, their leaderships have been preoccupied with 
what they considered to be the continuing threat 
of Western aggression. For East Germany, this 
problem has been compounded by the question of 
its survival as a separate state. Both regimes are 
rather insecure in their domestic backing, and both 
rely heavily on Soviet protection; hence, their im- 
mediate goals continue to be rather closely related 
to the security objectives of the Soviet Union. 
However, if the recent bilateral negotiations be- 
tween these two countries and West Germany con- 
tinue, and if they lead to even a partial resolution 
of the issues at conflict, they may raise a number 
of questions affecting these countries’ evaluation 
of the security problem in Europe. Thus, if and 
when Poland and the GDR start to view the West 
German threat as more remote, will their priorities 
with respect to security change accordingly? Will 
the changing political environment in Europe 
prompt these governments to follow the lead of 
Romania and Hungary in attempting to expand 
their freedom of action in pursuit of their national 
goals? Will they, in the end, come to regard Soviet 
domination as the primary threat to their security? 
The answers to these questions about future 
East German and Polish attitudes to security, in 
conjunction with projections of current Romanian 
and Hungarian policies in this field, may well add 
up to the prognosis that one day the present bipo- 
lar European security system will be transformed 
—particularly, since interest in all-European secu- 


rity arrangements is increasing among Western 
and neutral nations as well. The complexion of the 
new system will be determined largely by the 
length of time allowed for the transition and by the 
manner in which the Europeans use that time. And 
not the Europeans alone—much will also depend 
on the behavior of the Americans and the Soviets. 
On the American side, the critical factor will be 
the degree to which the US upholds the credibility 
of its guarantee to protect the security of Western 
Europe, thus giving West European countries, and 
above all West Germany, both the time to engage 
in protracted negotiations with the East and the 
self-assurance to refrain from making unnecessary 
concessions. On the Russian side, future develop- 
ments will be crucially affected by Moscow’s deci- 
sions and attitudes on the continued stationing of 
Soviet occupation troops in Eastern Europe, on the 
application of the Brezhnev doctrine justifying So- 
viet military intervention in “socialist” countries, 
and on the use of military force in countries out- 
side the bloc. 

Clearly, the transformation of the present bipo- 
lar security system into a looser system will be a 
process of great complexity and long duration. One 
of the positive aspects of the current negotiations 
is that they have brought this point home to the 
Warsaw Pact nations. Implicit in the Warsaw 
Pact’s original Bucharest Declaration and the sub- 
sequent proposals up to 1969 was the assumption 
that an all-European security conference could 
speedily settle all outstanding security problems in 
Europe; it was part of that unrealistic expectation 
that no significant European role was assigned to 
the United States and that a largely disarmed West 
Germany was expected to accept the postwar polit- 
ical and territorial status quo in a security environ- 
ment molded by the dominant “European power,” 
the Soviet Union. By contrast, the Prague propos- 
als of October 1969 conveyed the recognition on 
the part of the Warsaw Pact powers that the settle- 
ment of Europe’s security problems required the 
initiation of a protracted process of negotiations, 
entailing the convening of numerous conferences. 


Thus the stage has been set for a long debate 
ahead. 
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EAST GERMANY HAS ELUDED serious public 
attention for far too long. The appearance of these 
three books suggests that this state of affairs may 
now be changing, which is certainly all to the good. 
All three volumes offer a tour d’horizon, each from 
a markedly different vantage point, and it seems 
only appropriate to ask how well each equips the 
non-specialist to come to terms with the much-neg- 
lected “other Germany.” As will be pointed out, 
none is fully satisfactory. 

Professor Harnhardt’s monograph, originally 
commissioned as part of a larger study of “‘integra- 
tion and community building in the Communist 
Party states,” is severely restricted by its frame- 
work. Adhering to a simplistic scheme of historical 
periodization (pre-entry into the Communist sys- 
tem, entry, post-entry in two consecutive stages), 
it examines such attributes as “belief system,” 
“soal fulfillment,” and “compatibility of goals rele- 
vant to integration” in each of the prepackaged 
periods. The results are entirely predictable, styl- 
istically and analytically. The reader discovers, for 
example, that East Germany’s “entry [into the 
Communist system] was achieved between the 
Third Party Congress in July 1950 and the Second 
Party Conference in July 1952.” But what of the 
complex and controversial international diplomacy 
surrounding the German question during the en- 
tire crucial decade 1945-1955? One also learns 


that insofar as the “correlation matrix” between 
the GDR and the other Communist states is con- 
cerned, the highest correlation to be found in the 
system is between the diad GDR-Soviet Union and 
GDR-Czechoslovakia at .706.” How very sad that 
when the units of East Germany’s National Peo- 
ple’s Army marched into Czechoslovakia in August 
1968, they were so oblivious to statistical infer- 
ence. Or perhaps they were only acquainted with 
the “raw data” score of the “diad” GDR-USSR. 

To cite other examples of misleading generaliza- 
tion or misplaced precision would serve no useful 
purpose. At the same time, however, it would not 
be entirely appropriate to invoke Alfred Cobban’s 
well-known dictum castigating behavioralism as a 
“device for avoiding politics without achieving 
science.” Suffice it rather to say that systematic 
comparative study of the Communist states (and 
their relationships to one another) can be a chal- 
lenging enterprise, and it is most assuredly a 
timely one. But for such study to be productive, 
both flexibility in approach and breadth of 


perspective are essential. 


IF PROFESSOR HARNHARDT’S exercise in po- 
litical science is narrow in focus and stilted in pres- 
entation, Mr. Dornberg’s journalistic account must 
be faulted on exactly opposite grounds. As News- 
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week’s “man in Bonn,” Dornberg covered East 
German developments at close range during most 
of the 1960’s. In the course of his German assign- 
ment he was afforded many opportunities to travel] 
throughout the GDR, and his visits included a stay 
in Erfurt, where he was born. An extremely well- 
informed observer, Dornberg has a great deal of 
real interest to report—a pity, therefore, that his 
book should be so shapeless and repetitive. That 
occasional minor errors crept into such a wealth of 
factual detail, political gossip, and lengthy excerpts 
from official pronouncements and personal conver- 
sations can be readily forgiven. But that little at- 
tempt was made to digest this mass of material for 
the benefit of the uninitiated reader is a more 
serious failing. Dornberg’s recurrent use of the 
purplest of journalistic prose doesn’t help matters 
in the slightest. His major point appears to be that 
a separate nation is developing (or has already 
emerged) in East Germany—a tantalizing thought 
that is merely asserted rather than examined or 
argued. Much of the same applies to the author’s 
thought-provoking, if no longer very novel, idea 
that unification of the two halves of Europe is the 
only means by which the partition of Germany can 
eventually be overcome. 


OF THE THREE BOOKS under review, however, 
Jean Edward Smith’s is far and away the most 
puzzling. An American political scientist now 
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teaching in Canada, Mr. Smith visited East Ger- 
many with his family for three months during the 
spring and summer of 1967 and returned there for 
a shorter visit in the spring of 1968. He relies 
heavily on his own experiences and impressions 
and those of his family, recounting numerous dia- 
logues with East Germans from all walks of life. 
According to Smith, he was entirely free to come 
and go as he pleased; yet the reader is confused at 
the outset by being told that although he planned 
to call upon Professor Robert Havemann and Wolf 
Biermann, the most outspoken domestic critics of 
the regime, he did not press his request when 
confronted with official disapproval because, he 
writes, “if the government wished me not to see 
Havemann, that was within their prerogative.” (As 
a matter of fact, the “government’s prerogative” 
notwithstanding, both men have seen Western visi- 
tors repeatedly. Indeed, there are good grounds 
for believing that Havemann, for one, regards such 
visits as the best possible guarantee against his 
being brought to political trial. ) 

In general, Smith’s highly personal account is 
lively, engaging, and quite well written. It would 
be a pleasure to be able to add that it is also 
analytically sound and politically sophisticated. 
Alas, it is neither. Smith seems so eager to prove 
that the GDR “actually exists,” and that it has 
made substantial economic progress (both of which 
are undeniably true), that he either neglects or 
distorts essential features of the East German polit- 
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ical system. As a political scientist, he might have 
been expected to give us some idea of the extent 
to which the SED’s ideological and political con- 
trols have been affected by the more pragmatic 
imperatives of East Germany’s New Economic Sys- 
tem. Yet he skirts that crucial issue in favor of a 
textbook-like sketch of the SED’s formal organiza- 
tional structure. 

The GDR’s unenviable political history gets re- 
markably short shrift. To be sure, Smith does pro- 
vide a chapter dealing with what he calls the 
“years of doubt: 1945-1949,” which relies on con- 
ventional secondary sources. But he has little to 
say about the 1950’s, when there were many false 
starts in domestic policy and outbreaks of infight- 
ing inside the SED hierarchy. His discussion of the 
Ulbricht regime’s Kulturpolitik, inserted at the end 
of a chapter on education, exhibits almost total 
insensitivity to the deeper political ramifications of 
cultural affairs under communism. As Smith sees 
it, the artists and writers are well paid by the state 
and should be expected to toe their employer’s 
line; the state, moreover, deserves high praise for 
spreading culture among the masses. Concerning 
East German agriculture, Smith stresses the good 
performance of recent years and ignores the dis- 
mal record of earlier years. But except for a pass- 
ing allusion or two to the “dislocation” of the early 
1960’s, there is no serious discussion of the mas- 
sive collectivization of agriculture which, according 
to Dornberg and most other reporters, was accom- 
panied by brutal terror. 

And what is one to make of Smith’s assessment 
of Ulbricht as a talented civil servant, animated by 
“ideals” that “flow from the ethical humanism of 
Marxist thought”? (Tell that to the hapless protag- 
onists of humanistic socialism in Prague!) Or 
take Smith’s interpretation of the June 1953 upris- 
ing. While granting the existence of “widespread 


dissatisfaction at that time,”’ he deems it necessary 
to add that “nevertheless, it is unlikely that West- 
ern intelligence agencies—given the open border 
in Berlin—remained completely aloof from the 
proceedings in the Eastern sector.” This sort of 
innuendo may be modish New Left stuff, but just 
what is it meant to prove? Or does Smith actually 
know something about the June 1953 “proceed- 
ings” that the rest of us do not? As for East Ger- 
many’s construction of the Berlin Wall, the read- 
er’s attention is directed to the preceding intensifi- 
cation of Western, especially West German, “pres- 
sure.” Again, however, his evidence—in the form 
of Cold War rhetoric on the part of second-rank 
officials in Bonn—is scarcely conclusive. If one at- 
tached the same significance to the Cold War rhet- 
oric of Ulbricht and his henchmen, East German 
“pressure” would long since have toppled the Fed- 
eral Republic. Finally, isn’t it presuming too much 
to imply, as Smith does, that it lay essentially 
within the West’s own power “voluntarily to stabi- 
lize the GDR?” Can it really be that the domestic 
policies pursued by the SED regime had no bear- 
ing on East Germany’s internal stability? 

The reviewer fully shares Smith’s expressed de- 
sire to get away from Cold War cliches and propa- 
ganda. But to substitute for West German propa- 
ganda an equal measure of East German misrepre- 
sentation hardly seems the right way to go about 
things. After all, as Dornberg suggests, East Berlin 
has now become much more of a Cold War capital 
than Bonn. This was true when Professor Smith 
first ventured into the GDR, and it seems destined 
to remain true for some time to come. Unless the 
situation is fully explored and its implications dis- 
passionately analyzed, no amount of rigorous be- 
havioralism, on-the-spot journalism, or occasional 
tourism will provide us with an adequate picture of 
“the other Germany.” 
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Soviet Views on Education 


Henry CHAuncey, Ed.: Soviet Preschool Education, Vol. I: Program of Instruction. 
New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1969. 

M. N. RutKevicu, Ed.: The Career Plans of Youth. 
(Translated and edited by Murray Yanowitch) White Plains, 
New York, International Arts and Sciences Press, 1969. 


Reviewed by Harold J. Noah 


BOTH THESE BOOKS make available to Western 
readers valuable Soviet materials dealing with diff- 
erent aspects of the Soviet educational system. 
The first, edited by Mr. Henry Chauncey, presi- 
dent of the Educational Testing Service at Prince- 
ton, N.J., and a longtime student of Soviet educa- 
tion, is a translation of the official “Program of 
Instruction” (Uchebnyi plan) for Soviet nursery 
schools and kindergartens. The second is a transla- 
tion of a Soviet study originally edited by Profes- 
sor Mikhail N. Rutkevich and consisting of a series 
of articles by Soviet sociologists on the career pref- 
erences of youth upon completion of secondary- 
level education. 

As Urie Bronfenbrenner implies in his percep- 
tive introduction to the Chauncey volume, the So- 
viet Uchebnyi plan (prepared under the auspices of 
the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Science and 
Academy of Medical Sciences) will inevitably be 
compared with the programs of Drs. Spock and 
Ginott in the United States; but whereas theirs are 
intended for parents, i.e., non-professional child- 
raisers, the Soviet program is very much a docu- 
ment for the professionals who staff preschool insti- 
tutions. In it they find detailed guidance on all 
major aspects of the normal child’s physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, esthetic, and civic eduation. If the 
non-Soviet reader wants to know what kind of peo- 
ple the Communist Party wishes to raise in the 
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Soviet Union, he need go no further than these 
rules for the rearing of children from birth through 
age six in preschool establishments. 

Although provision for the group upbringing of 
children in the Soviet Union is extensive, probably 
more extensive than in any other country, it would 
be wrong to suppose that it is comprehensive. In 
fact, it still enrolls only a minority of preschool-age 
children: about 10 percent of those under two 
years of age, and perhaps 20 percent of the three 
to six year-olds. One reason for this deficiency, in 
spite of the obviously strong commitment of both 
the party and the government to preschool group 
upbringing, lies in the exceptionally high costs in- 
volved. The finance minister’s latest budget report 
to the Supreme Soviet contains an item of three 
billion rubles to sustain a preschool enrollment for 
1970 of 9.5 million children. The implied cost per 
child of nearly 300 rubles a year is two to three 
times higher than the cost per pupil in the ordi- 
nary schools of general education; and in addition 
to the 300 rubles provided by the state, parents 
are expected to contribute modestly toward the 
expenses of supplying food and other consumables. 
This must mean that the Soviet Union is still a long 
way from the time when all or nearly all of its 
infant citizens will be raised out of reach of the 
“harmful influences” of grandmothers and others, 
whose ideas about what constitutes perfect moral 


training may differ quite sharply from the atheis- 
tic, collectivist, and Leninist guidelines of the 
Uchebnyi plan. 


DOES PRESCHOOL AND SCHOOL experience in 
the Soviet Union eventually turn most young peo- 
ple into docile, complaisant, collectively-oriented 
citizens, ready to do whatever is good for society, 
as interpreted by the CPSU? One strong indication 
that this, too, has not as yet happened is provided 
by the Rutkevich study, which has been translated 
with exceptional professional competence by 
Murray Yanowitch. 

The collection provides further evidence of 
the welcome expansion of empirical and quantita- 
tive work in Soviet sociology. Instead of the tradi- 
tional approach, which consisted of making a series 
of assertions about how the Soviet social system 
must work in accordance with certain immutable 
and inevitable laws of socialist development (all of 
which resulted in highly formalistic, ideological, 
and unreal statements about the nature of Soviet 
society), the authors prefer to look at the actual, 
stated preferences of young people for further 
study and careers, and to ask how far they are in 
fact accommodated. 

The results should dispel all illusions that the 
Soviet Union possesses some magic formula 
whereby discrepancies between social needs, as 
expressed in planners’ goals, and individual prefer- 
ences have been eliminated. Because the path up- 
ward in Soviet society leads directly (and almost 
uniquely) through the VUZy, the higher educa- 
ticnal institutions, and because higher education is 
not only tuition-free but also entitles the student to 
a subsistence stipend, most young men and women 
completing the ten-year secondary school want to 
go on to higher education. But such programs are 
very expensive for the state, and in consequence 
there is room for fewer than one half of secondary- 
school graduates. Rutkevich, in his perceptive ar- 
ticle entitled “Social Requirements, the Educa- 
tional System, and Career Plans of Youth,” ex- 
pressly condemns all “administrative” measures to 
ration scarce places in higher education according 
to social-class or work-experience criteria, the two 
favorite criteria in the past. The author and others 


in this symposium call instead for admission based 
strictly upon demonstrated academic competence 
in competitive entrance examinations and for 
doing away with the quotas based upon social ori- 
gins, previous work experience, and (though this is 
not mentioned) religious and racial origins. The 
accepted line has come around 180 degrees since 
the Khrushchev-led “reforms” of 1958, under 
which few were to be admitted to the VUZy with- 
out a minimum period of two years’ prior experi- 
ence in the labor force. On the question of who 
should be granted the privilege of studying for a 
degree, these empirically-oriented Soviet sociolo- 
gists are thus revealed as devotees of pure merito- 
cratic principles. 

But the competition is not among equally-advan- 
taged children. Several authors demonstrate con- 
clusively, on the basis of sample surveys, that sub- 
stantial educational advantages are still enjoyed by 
urban children over rural children, by children of 
the intelligentsia over those of workers, and by 
workers’ children over peasant children. The 
career choices of children from each of these 
groups (classes?) differ markedly; but while the 
state assumes the full expense of everyone’s edu- 
cation, the children of the intelligentsia would ap- 
pear to enjoy a distinct advantage over all others: 
they often benefit from better and costlier training 
on their way to better-paying positions. 

Hence the curious paradox that runs throughout 
the argument of this book. If it is clear that the 
children of the well-educated and better-off are 
bound to win under present conditions of scholastic 
competition, how can one go on to call for even 
greater weight to be given to the “objective” re- 
sults of competitive entrance examinations in se- 
lecting students for higher education? Will this not 
further worsen the disadvantaged position of those 
who did not happen to choose their parents 
properly? Of course it will, but nowhere is this 
problem faced squarely by any of the authors. In- 
stead, in perfect accord with meritocratic princi- 
ples, the need to supply the Soviet economy with 
the most competent labor force is stressed. An 
economist would never quarrel with this aim, but 
one may expect of sociologists a more candid rec- 
ognition of the likely social consequences of pursu- 
ing such a course. 
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The Future of Soviet Politics 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI, Ed.: Dilemmas of Change in Soviet Politics. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1969. 


Reviewed by Hugh Seton-Watson 


THIS BOOK CONSISTS OF a number of commen- 
taries by eminent specialists in Soviet affairs on an 
article by Mr. Brzezinski entitled “The Soviet Po- 
litical System: Transformation or Degeneration?” 
The essays originally appeared in these pages, 
mostly before the spring of 1967, though Mr. Brze- 
zinski’s final summary is dated May-June 1968. 
Inevitably, some are a little out of date. Since they 
were written, we have seen the rise and fall of 
Dubcek, the strange événements in Paris of May 
1968, the intensification of the Soviet-Chinese con- 
flict, and the sharpening of internal conflicts in the 
United States. As a whole, however, the material is 
still well worth reading, offering plenty of food for 
thought both to the general reader and to the stu- 
dent specializing in Soviet affairs. 

The central issue debated—whether change in 
the Soviet Union is likely to come by peaceful 
evolution or by revolution—remains as important 
and as unanswerable as ever. The last two years 
have yielded no great new insights in this respect, 
so all that the writer can do is to add some further 
comments and ask some more questions. 

Several of the contributors insist that revolution- 
ary forces exist in the Soviet Union, and certainly 
in the intervening period there has been growing 
evidence of social and political criticism of the 
regime so profound as to merit the epithet revolu- 
tionary. The question remains, however, as to what 
opportunities exist for revolutionary action. Here a 
historical comparison may be enlightening. 

The era since 1945 is strikingly similar to the 
years after 1815 in Europe. Then a league of reac- 
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tionary monarchs used force to impose order and 
suppress the burgeoning discontent of a growing 
minority of politically conscious persons among 
their subjects. Revolts took place in the satellites 
of the great empires—in Piedmont, Naples, Spain, 
Poland and Greece. All save one (that in Greece) 
were brutally crushed, as was the attempted revo- 
lution inside Russia—the Decembrist rising of 
1825. The revolt in Greece succeeded only be- 
cause none of the reactionary Great Powers 
trusted each other or really wished to see the 
Greeks put down. In 1830 the French liberals got 
away with a very mild change which can hardly be 
called a revolution; but in Central Europe the lid 
was pressed down on seething discontent for an- 
other eighteen years. Then came the revolutions of 
1848—but every one of these was suppressed, with 
its leaders punished or driven into exile. In Po- 
land, Hungary and Romania the troops of the Tsar 
marched in to suppress freedom. After 1848 there 
were some fluctuations in political power, but es- 
sentially the autocratic regimes remained unchal- 
lenged. Certainly there was no successful bour- 
geois revolution. In the end, a real change was 
brought about not by popular revolts but by wars 
—in the Crimea, in Lombardy, in Moravia, and on 
the battlefields of France. Wars also played a vital 
part in the downfall of Tsardom—beginning with 
Russia’s incomplete victory of 1878 to the defeats 
it suffered in 1904-05 and 1914-15. 

Since 1945 one giant despotic power, far 
stronger and far more reactionary than the impe- 
rial regimes of Metternich or Nicholas I, has held 


Central Europe in subjection. As in the 19th cen- 
tury, there have been revolts against this tyranny— 
in Germany, Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
In three cases the struggle for greater freedom 
was brutally suppressed; in the fourth (Poland) it 
was slowly betrayed. The Yugoslavs asserted their 
schism with impunity, and for the same reason as 
the Greeks did in the 1820’s: aside from their 
courage, their strategic position and the relations 
between the Great Powers favored them. The Ro- 
manians, with great skill and bravery, have 
achieved in relation to the Soviet Union the same 
sort of precarious autonomy as their ancestors en- 
joyed in relation to the Ottoman Sultans. Yet the 
power of the Russian autocracy—over its direct 
subjects and over its colonial dependents—remains 
as little shaken today as it was after 1848. 


The difference is that war, which between 1854 
and 1870 transformed Europe’s political system no 
less than its frontiers, and which accelerated the 
pace of social change as well, is a method to which 
no government can deliberately resort in the age 
of the missile and the nuclear warhead. Should we 
conclude from this that the atom bomb, which 
President Truman and his advisers thought had 
ensured American supremacy, was the greatest di- 
saster that ever befell America, dooming Ameri- 
ca’s European friends to enslavement and perpetu- 
ating the denial of all that America was believed to 
stand for? Or should we expect that, just as 
throughout the history of human warfare new of- 
fensive weapons have called into existence new 
defensive weapons, so in the struggle between tyr- 
anny and the forces which resist it, the latter will 
find new methods to neutralize the advantages of 
the tyrants? 


Mr. Brzezinski makes a strong case for the de- 
generation of the Soviet political system. Un- 
fortunately, the key factor in political degen- 
eration is something that cannot be quantified, 
something generally ignored by the political scien- 
tists who try to blueprint the Soviet future. This is 
the morale of the political elite. Let us take two 
examples from Russian history. The abolition of 
serfdom in 1861 was due to many causes, but one 
of the most important, underrated by recent histo- 
rians precisely because it is unquantifiable, was 
the breakdown of morale in the landowning class, 
especially among those members of it who held 
posts in the central bureaucracy. Even before the 
Crimean War, senior officials in the Ministry of 
Interior no longer believed in the system which 
they administered. Much the same was true of the 
central bureaucracy in the reign of Nicholas II with 


regard to the official dogma of autocracy. Local 
gendarmes, and even provincial governors, contin- 
ued to carry out orders with prompt and cheerful 
brutality, but in the central ministries, even in the 
headquarters of the police, there were many who 
had lost their nerve, or who had troubled con- 
sciences. This deterioration of morale was visible at 
the turn of the century, in the events of 1905, and 
still more in the last years of the regime. It un- 
doubtedly had much to do with the events of Feb- 
ruary 1917. 

Is anything of the kind to be seen in the Soviet 
political class of today? The signs are not easily 
detected by foreigners, since their contacts with 
bureaucrats and members of the managerial class 
rarely extend to the kind of intimacy and frank 
exchange that was possible before the Revolution. 
The fact that the generation in power treats the 
deviant behavior of the young in the Soviet Union 
more mildly than was the case in the reign of 
Stalin or even of Khrushchev may perhaps be an 
indication of declining political morale, but this is 
too slight a foundation to support ambitious theo- 
rizing. At present the indications are that the de- 
moralization of the political class not only is more 
profound but is developing much more rapidly in 
Western countries than in the Soviet Union. 


Another decisive unknown in the Soviet picture 
is the attitude of the young generation. We read a 
good deal of the heroic young intellectuals who 
speak out against injustice and barbarism regard- 
less of the cost to themselves. Such people appear 
not to have existed at all in the generation that 
was hoisted up the ladder of power after the Great 
Purge and immediately after the Second Wo 1 
War—those now aged between 45 and 55. If tod. 
there are some thousands of protesters in the ag 
group under 30, that is real and splendid progress. 
They will not suffice to overthrow the regime, but 
by their example and by their outstanding moral 
courage they will have an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 


However, it would be a great error to assume 
that most young Russians are like them. On the 
contrary, most have been brought up to accept the 
contemporary Soviet ethos propounded in _ the 
schools and colleges, in the press and on televi- 
sion—an amalgam of residual Leninism, Russian 
imperialism, intellectual conservatism and_philis- 
tinism. The keynote is a self-righteousness far ex- 
ceeding anything exhibited in the age of Kipling 
or Teddy Roosevelt. It is not a question of “my 
country right or wrong”—whatever the Soviet 
leadership desires automatically becomes “right.” 
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That this unlimited self-righteousness does not 
take the outward form of Victorian chauvinism is 
irrelevant. Soviet young people are not told to hate 
Americans or Frenchmen, or even Germans or 
Chinese, as such; they are taught blandly to as- 
sume that in every situation the interests of the 
masses in every country require whatever action 
the Soviet leaders decide. Those persons in other 
countries who oppose such decisions are by defini- 
tion imperialists, reactionaries and monsters of in- 
iquity. It is inconceivable that there could be any 
~ truth in any criticism that they make, and it is 
inconceivable that they could be inspired by any 
motive that was not utterly self-serving. 

We should not forget that in both the civil and 
the military machine of the Soviet Union, the peo- 
ple now moving into the upper echelons of power 
are too young to have held positions of responsibil- 
ity during World War I]—indeed many of them 
can hardly remember the war. They may admit, as 
an intellectual proposition, that war is a bad thing, 
but they cannot have the feelings of those who 
went through the last war, still less of those who 
had to make the decisions in it. Within another 
decade such people will be managing the Soviet 
empire. As they may well see it, their country is 
surrounded by governments and peoples which are 
in various degrees hostile to the Soviet Union and 
which at the same time bear all the marks of weak- 
ness and degeneration. The Chinese are a barbe- 
rous race of yellow men whose insults cannot be 
endured. The Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Romani- 
ans and the like are incurably vulnerable to the 
noxious political germs diffused from the West, 
especially from Western Germany. Yet the West 
European countries themselves are prey to every 
kind of internal disorder—drugs, pornography, 
long hair, student disorders, strikes, all the gro- 
tesque pantomime of parliamentary democracy. As 
for the United- States, it is both the source and the 
victim of the most virulent germs of all. 

To the extent such an outlook exists, it suggests 
a certain line of strategic reasoning. To attack 
China now would be foolish; it would lead to a 
long drawn-out struggle, during which the Soviet 
Union would be vulnerable to the West. At the 
same time, it might be a very good idea to frighten 
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some American pundits into thinking that there 
will be a Sino-Soviet war with unpleasant conse- 
quences for all, because that might induce the de- 
generate American petty-bourgeois liberals to 
make further concessions. At present it would be 
unwise to try and finish off Western Europe (so as 
to remove once and for all the infection which 
keeps subverting Russia’s European empire), be- 
cause there is still at least some chance that the 
Americans might risk the destruction of their cities 
rather than let Europe go under. But if the internal 
collapse of American morale continues, there may 
not be so long to wait. Then Europe can be liqui- 
dated, and after that it will be China’s turn. 

All this may sound like fantasy, but is it really so 
absurd? Is it not rather one of the forms which the 
degeneration forecast by Mr. Brzezinski might 
take? One of the classic answers of tyrannies to 
internal strains is a victorious foreign adventure. 
Pleve’s plan for a quick success in Japan is a well- 
known example; Hitler’s actions from 1936 onward 
provide others. 

There is of course no way to tell whether the 
degenerating Soviet regime, conscious of its inter- 
nal difficulties and facing an increasingly demoral- 
ized Western world, will follow the example of the 
Third Reich, mobilizing for its purpose the ignor- 
ance and the untapped idealism of a chauvinisti- 
cally indoctrinated youth. What is clear, however, 
is that every abdication of will in the West makes 
this more likely. Level-minded negotiation with 
the Soviet government on serious matters, com- 
bined with measures to strengthen the ability and 
the will of Western nations to defend themselves 
and to strengthen their confidence in each other’s 
loyalty, can defeat Soviet pressures and maintain 
peace until the time when Chinese pressure on the 
Soviet Union is really dangerous. Then will come 
the time for concessions—not by the West but by 
the Soviet Union, not at the expense of the people 
of Central Europe and of the Russian people but to 
their advantage. Meanwhile every defeatist state- 
ment by a Western politician, as well as every 
fatuous gesture of conviviality with Soviet official- 
dom, is a knife in the back of the courageous 
protesters in the USSR who are our best friends 
and the best hope of the human race. 


Bearing Witness 


ANATOLI MaRCHENKO: My Testimony. 


New York, E. P. Dutton; London, Pall Mall Press; 
Toronto, Clarks, Irwin & Co.; 1969. 


Reviewed by Ludmilla Thorne 


SEVEN YEARS AGO Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich was pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. The work had an imme- 
diate and profound impact both in the Communist 
world and in the West, not only because of its 
sheer artistry but also because of the political func- 
tion it performed. In writing his literary master- 
piece, Solzhenitsyn focussed on a subject which all 
Russians had long known about but had not yet 
dared to discuss in public—the man-made hell of 
Stalin’s labor camps. Thus the novel contributed 
directly to the destalinization process, spotlighting 
some of the worst evils of the so-called “cult of 
personality.” The very fact that the work was ap- 
proved for publication in the Soviet Union led 
some Western readers to believe that the era of 
slave labor was finished. 

Now we have a new book from the Soviet Union 
—one which makes it sadly clear that labor camps 
are still a part of the Soviet reality. Stalin has 
passed on, but the camps have not. 

The book, titled simply My Testimony, was writ- 
ten by Anatoli Marchenko, a 31-year-old laborer 
with an eighth-grade education. Unlike One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich, Marchenko’s book was 
not published in the USSR and probably never will 
be, because for several years now writings on the 
“camp theme” have been forbidden (including Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s other works on the subject, such as The 
First Circle). But like many other Russian books, 
My Testimony circulates in the Soviet Union in 
manuscript form. In the summer of 1969 it was 


published in Paris in the original Russian, and now 
it has appeared in English translation in England, 
Canada and the United States. The English edition 
has an excellent introduction by Max Hayward, 
who underscores the importance of Marchenko’s 
book as “the first detailed and completely unvar- 
nished report on conditions in Soviet camps today 
by someone who knows them at first hand.” It 
should be added that the book is not a report on 
the treatment of regular criminal prisoners but an 
account of conditions in Soviet camps for political 
prisoners, many of whom are intellectuals, writers, 
artists and religious believers. 

The author of the book was born in 1938 of 
illiterate parents in the small western Siberian 
town of Barabinsk. Before completing his second- 
ary education—the regular “ten-year school” — 
Marchenko started working on the Novosibirsk hy- 
dro-electric station and on other similar projects in 
Siberia. Like other young workers, he lived in a 
dormitory. One day, a fight broke out in the living 
quarters of the young men. By the time the police 
arrived, most of those involved had run away or 
gone into hiding. Those who remained were ar- 
rested, among them Marchenko. “They sentenced 
us all in a single day, with no attempt made at 
finding out who was guilty and who innocent,” he 
writes. “Thus it was that I found my way to the 
terrible camps at Karaganda.” 

Unable to reconcile himself to the idea of being 
unjustly imprisoned, Marchenko planned an escape 
from the camp. In October of 1960 he and another 
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prisoner tried to cross the border into Iran but 
were captured about 50 yards from the frontier. 
They were taken to Ashkhabad, the capital of the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic. Marchenko 
was then 23 years old. 

After being detained in solitary confinement for 
five months, Marchenko faced a closed trial; not 
even his mother was allowed to attend. He was 
tried for treason by the Supreme Court of the 
Turkmen SSR and was sentenced to six years at 
hard labor—a ruling not subject to appeal. His 
companion, who testified against Marchenko in 
order to gain leniency for himself, was given only 
two years for attempting to cross the border. How- 
ever, even Marchenko’s sentence was relatively 
light; as a “traitor to the homeland,” he could have 
been shot. 

Marchenko’s experiences during his long six- 
year journey through a maze of Soviet jails and 
forced-labor camps comprise the main part of his 
account. He says that after he was sentenced, “I 
had only one sensation, and that was that an injus- 
tice had been committed, a legalized illegality, and 
that I was powerless; all I could do was to gather 
and store my outrage and despair inside me. . . .” 
It is amazing that such sentiments are expressed in 
his account not in a spirit of hatred or vindictive- 
ness but as a straight, stark narration of the facts. 

His story is written in simple but literate Rus- 
sian, with an ample sprinkling of camp jargon, 
some of which is impossible to translate. Michael 
Scammell, the translator of the English edition, has 
nevertheless captured the style and flavor of the 
original Russian text. 


Artistically, Marchenko’s book cannot be com- 
pared with Solzhenitsyn’s classic narrative—but 
Marchenko does not claim to have produced a 
great work of literature. In his introduction he 
states: “I don’t consider myself a writer, these 
notes are not a work of art.” Literary quality aside, 
however, there are strong parallels in the two 
works. Marchenko himself reminds one of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s hero. Like Ivan Denisovich Shukhoy, 
he is a simple worker and not a member of the 
intelligentsia. Like Ivan Denisovich, Marchenko 
lives each day as well as he can. Unlike other 
prisoners (called “zeki” in Russian camp jargon), 
neither of the two men tries to ease his frightful 
existence at the expense of his fellow inmates. 
They do not kowtow to the administration; they do 
not go after “soft” camp jobs. 


Marchenko’s term began at the large camp com- 
pound near Potma, about 250 miles east of 
Moscow. There are no statistics available on the 
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total number of political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union today, but Marchenko tells us that at Potma 
alone there are about 3,500 prisoners. He men- 
tions other prison compounds located in the areas 
of Vorkuta and Kazakhstan, as well as certain 
“death camps’”—notably Norilsk—from which no 
prisoners return. 

Comparing the present with the past, Marchenko 
states that “today’s Soviet camps for political pris- 
oners are just as horrific as in Stalin’s time; a few 
things are better, a few things worse.” It appears 
that the only really significant difference is a quan- 
titative one: whereas prisoners under Stalin num- 
bered in the millions, today they number in the 
thousands. 

One aspect of prison policy which does not seem 
to have changed is the use of hunger as a discipli- 
nary measure and as a means of inflicting punish- 
ment. In a chapter titled “Hunger,” the author 
gives us a penetrating description of what it means 
to be tortured by starvation “day after day, month 
after month, year after year.” The regular fare in 
camps is scientifically designed to provide the min- 
imum nourishment that will keep a human being 
alive and “able” to do hard physical labor. The 
daily food ration, equal to 2,400 calories, consists 
typically of two cups of watery gruel in the morn- 
ing, two cups of rotten cabbage soup with two 
spoonfuls of cereal for lunch, and two spoonfuls of 
cereal and one piece of codfish (the size of a 
matchbox ) for dinner. Police dogs on duty receive 
nine times as much meat as the prisoners. The fare 
doled out to prisoners in the “shizo” (punishment 
cell) is even closer to a starvation diet. After’ 
spending seven days there, Marchenko was too 
weak to walk and had to hold onto the walls to 
support himself. He was placed in the shizo be- 
cause he had failed to fulfill his daily work quota 
while suffering from an acute ear inflammation. 
According to Marchenko, it is commonplace for 
prisoners to be punished instead of receiving 
needed medical attention. 


Prisoners are exposed to other privations—cold, 
filth and disease. They are also exploited by mem- 
bers of the camp administration, who frequently 
bully or bribe prisoners into doing “personal fa- 
vors” (such as loading logs for firewood or helping 
build their private homes). Above all, the prison- 
ers are constantly subjected to personal humilia- 
tion, reminding them that in the camps they are no 
longer considered human beings. 

Toward the end of Marchenko’s term, the writer 
Yuri Daniel was sent to Potma and was assigned to 
Marchenko’s work-gang. The two men became 


friends. Daniel and Andrei Siniavsky had of course 
become a cause célébre when they were sentenced 
in February 1966 to five and seven years respec- 
tively for publishing their works abroad and “slan- 
dering the Soviet Union.” Marchenko gives us the 
most accurate report yet available on Daniel’s im- 
prisonment. He also provides some insights into the 
other prisoners’ attitudes toward the two writers. 

Daniel emerges as a man of great will and sim- 
plicity, traits which endear him to his fellow in- 
mates. There is a moving description of how Mar- 
chenko and several other prisoners tried to shield 
Daniel from the vindictive persecution of the camp 
authorities, though without much luck. Marchenko 
reports that in June 1966 Daniel was sent to the 
shizo for 15 days despite the fact that he was suf- 
fering from an infection that had developed in an 
old wound. No sooner was he released than he was 
put right back in for another 10 days. According to 
Marchenko, Daniel was already hard of hearing 
when he arrived at the camp, but he later became 
almost completely deaf, as did Marchenko himself. 

Other camp inmates, men from all walks of life, 
are portrayed by the author with equal sensitivity. 
We meet Anatoli Burov, the son of a dispossessed 
“kulak” family; the Lithuanian Richardas, who 
was shot while trying to escape and was left lying 
unattended for five days; Andrei Novoshitsky, a 
young soldier who had defected to the West but 
returned because he felt homesick; and many oth- 
ers. All have ended up at the bottom of the pit. As 
the author makes distressingly clear, the law of the 
jungle rules life in labor camps. The strong devour 
the weak, and only the strongest survive. Animal 
instincts prevail over human instincts among pris- 
oners whose only purpose is to keep alive: 


It seems that it isn’t that difficult to reduce men to a 
condition of complete animalism. They forget what 
self-respect, honor and morality mean. In every cell 
there are at least two informers ready to squeal on other 
prisoners in order to receive a bit of extra food or some 
small privilege. . . . Others, more desperate, hang them- 
selves, cut their veins under the blankets at night or 
mutilate themselves. 


The author tells us of men who even succumb to 
drinking their blood and eating their own flesh. In 
helpless protest others cut off their ears, fill their 
eyes with ground glass, or swallow strange objects 
such as spoons, nails or wire. It is indeed no won- 
der—as Marchenko adds—that prisoners “need 
great discipline and great moral strength in order 
to preserve themselves in such inhuman condi- 
tions, in order to preserve their human dignity and 
human relations with one another.” 


My Testimony is not an easy book to read, with 
its fearful details of suffering and horror. Most 
readers will be shocked, depressed and disturbed 
by it. But for Western observers interested in all 
facets of Soviet life, it is necessary reading. Max 
Hayward notes that in addition to providing infor- 
mation on Soviet labor camps, Marchenko 


. also succeeds . .. in giving very revealing glimpses 
of Soviet life in general. Not only is there a wealth of 
information about social habits (including sexual 
mores), but the reader is given the “feel” of real life 
at the humbler levels of existence in the Soviet Union. 
Marchenko introduces us to the vast submerged reality 
which few foreigners or even educated Russians ever see. 


ANATOLI MARCHENKO’S six-year term ended 
in November 1966. But today he is once again in 
prison, because his courage did not stop with the 
writing of My Testimony. After his release, he au- 
thored a number of open letters of protest against 
conditions in Soviet labor camps as well as against 
Soviet actions in Czechoslovakia, vexing the Soviet 
authorities to the extent where they were deter- 
mind to put him behind bars again. 

On July 29, 1968, he was arrested on a 
trumped-up charge of violating passport regula- 
tions and was jailed for a year. His release was 
scheduled for July 1969, but instead he was sent- 
enced on August 20th to two more years in prison 
camps for “defamation of the Soviet political sys- 
tem.” Marchenko’s friends now fear for his life; 
they are not certain whether his health can survive 
another jail term. 

Camp friendships weave unique patterns of new 
attachments and loyalties. It was Marchenko who 
helped Yuri Daniel and who shed light on his fate; 
when Marchenko himself was again arrested in 
July 1968, it was Daniel’s wife, Larisa Bogoraz- 
Daniel, who came to his aid. In an open letter 
dated August 1, 1968, she describes the brutal cir- 
cumstances that led to Marchenko’s new arrest and 
ends her appeal with the words: “. . . Marchenko 
didn’t count on anyone’s intercession. He under- 
stood that the authorities could reckon with him 
any day they pleased. But do we have the right to 
allow this?” 

In October 1968 Larisa Daniel herself was ex- 
iled to Siberia, and her friends began to write 
letters of protest on her behalf. Her teen-age son 
Aleksandr has also mounted the barricades. Thus 
the cycle continues, a cycle of persistent resolu- 
tion. We can only hope that some day the brave 
men and women who have dared to fight repres- 
sion shall overcome. 
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Reviews in Brief 


Exit Khrushchev 


Wittiam HyLanp and RicHarp WAL- 
LACE SHRYOCK: The Fall of Khrushchev. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1969. 


THIS WORK OFFERS a concise treat- 
ment of the two years spanning the 
Cuban missile crisis and the CPSU 
Central Committee’s action stripping 
Khrushchev of his power. The authors 
have managed to cover with admirable 
clarity a broad spectrum of events lead- 
ing up to Khrushchev’s final humiliation, 
from purely domestic problems to intra- 
bloc and international relations. Two of 
the eight chapters deal with the Cuban 
crisis itself, “a turning point for both 
Khrushchev and his policies”—although, 
as the authors themselves recall, he re- 
tained enough strength to push through 
his unpopular bifurcation of the party 
apparat in November 1962, only weeks 
later. There is a detailed account of Frol 
Kozlov’s ensuing challenge in the spring 
of 1963, when the First Secretary’s pres- 
tige was at a new low—a series of man- 
euvers that might have succeeded had 
not Kozlov been felled at the crucial 
moment by a heart attack that eventually 
proved fatal. Messrs. Hyland and Shry- 
ock conclude their narrative with an 
interesting theory of Shelepin’s involve- 
ment in the October 1964 coup and a 
catalog of the dissatisfactions which 
gave rise to it. 


This study, like the earlier and more 
detailed one by Michel Tatu, is valuable 
to present-day readers for the light it 
sheds on the continuing peculiarities of 
Soviet power. Right to the end, Khru- 
shchev’s ability to crush a direct chal- 
lenge was formidable, a fact clearly 
recognized by his undoers (consider the 
stealth with which they operated during 
his absence from Moscow). Yet on day- 
to-day issues, even crucial ones, he was 
held in check time and again by the 
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objections of his colleagues. Their re- 
straints on his freedom to wield power 
frustrated the solution of pressing prob- 
lems and no doubt contributed to the 
displays of erratic policy-making that 
were laid to Khrushchev’s “voluntarism” 
in the final indictment. 

The same ambiguous situation has re- 
mained to plague Khrushchev’s succes- 
sors. Faced with a naked threat, as in 
Czechoslovakia, they at first were nearly 
paralyzed by time-consuming tergiver- 
sations, deciding on the massive deploy- 
ment of force only—apparently—at the 
last moment. Against more subtle chal- 
lenges, such as unsolved economic dif- 
ficulties and creeping social change at 
home, they continue to reveal a lack of 
resolution almost certainly engendered 
by failure to reach a consensus. 

Another lesson of October 1964: in the 
final analysis it was not the riskiness of 
Khrushchev’s foreign course, nor the ru- 
inous consequences of his domestic 
brainstorms (like the absurd suspension 
of crop-rotation in the virgin lands), nor 
even his trammeling of intellectuals and 
other social groups, that ultimately 
moved the party apparatus to shelve 
him. Only after his frenetic reorganiza- 
tions and reshuffling had infringed on 
the sacred prerogatives of the party 
functionaries themselves did the pres- 
sures from within that gray mass finally 
become strong enough to goad his ad- 
versaries into taking the initiative to 
stop him. Khrushchev’s cardinal sin was 
not that he failed to solve his country’s 
problems, but that he tried to solve them 
without regard for vested interests. Iron- 
ically enough, that suggests that the 
present leadership, which defers to the 
interests of its functionaries, could take 
the Soviet Union even farther along the 
road to disaster before encountering re- 
sistance from those who have the means 
to prevent it. 


James Critchlow 


Soviet Philosophy 


RicHarp T. DE GEorcE: Soviet Ethics 
and Morality. A study of the Russian 
Institute of Columbia University. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1969. 


THE OFFICIAL SOVIET primers on 
philosophy and allied subjects—from 
the Foundations of Marxism-Leninism, 
The Foundations of Marxist Philosophy, 
and The Foundations of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Ethics to The Theory of State and 
Law—have never gained, nor deserved, 
the respect of those interested in philos- 
ophy, ethics or law. If we read them at 
all, we do so for other purposes; we 
learn to set them in historical, social 
and political context—and always to 
read between the lines. By the same 
token, there may have been some value, 
one or two decades ago, in presenting— 
for those who do not read Russian—a 
critical outline of Soviet doctrinal teach- 
ings, faithfully communicating their 
tedious simple-mindedness, their failure 
to grasp what is important and creative 
in Marx, and their lack of intellectual 
incisiveness and genuine intellectual 
relevance. Now, however, we expect 
anyone who writes on Soviet philosophy 
or ideology to surmount the dreariness 
of the subject by linking his exposition 
with critical insight into the problems 
of Marxist ideology, of Soviet society, 
or of contemporary intellectual devel- 
opments—or of all three. 

Within the last few years, Professor 
De George has published a series of 
studies of Soviet and East European 
ideology: Patterns of Soviet Thought 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press, 1966), The New Marxism: Soviet 
and East European Marxism Since 1956 
(New York, Pegasus, 1968), and now 
Soviet Ethics and Morality, a relatively 
detailed exposition of official Soviet 


moral philosophy in theory and in prac- 
tice. All three are painstaking, reason- 
ably accurate, but consistently insipid 
accounts of formal doctrine, accom- 
panied by equally painstaking, reason- 
ably competent, but similarly insipid 
and unilluminating criticism. Professor 
De George shows surprisingly little 
sensitivity to social and intellectual his- 
tory, to Soviet life and Soviet problems, 
or to the distinction between the first- 
rate and the third-rate. 


Because it concentrates on a nar- 
rower topic, Soviet Ethics and Morality 
is less like an introductory primer than 
the author’s earlier books, but unfor- 
tunately it is no less tedious. In the 
first half of the book, De George sets 
forth the dialectical-materialist and his- 
torical-materialist bases of Soviet ethics, 
discusses some of the recent Soviet writ- 
ings on ethical categories, and then pro- 
ceeds with a detailed examination of 
the Soviet treatment of freedom, duty 
and moral evaluation. The second half 
of the book is devoted to practical] 
ethics: the new Moral Code of the 
Builder of Communism, the system of 
moral inculcation and social control in 
the Soviet Union, and finally a just but 
fairly superficial critique of Soviet ethi- 
cal teachings, principally on the ground 
that they subordinate the individual to 
the collective. The philosopher is un- 
likely to find any of this of genuine 
philosophical interest; and for the So- 
vietologist, De George’s laborious detail 
fails to cast fresh illumination either on 
Marxism or on Soviet society. 


Eugene Kamenka 


Early Fellow Traveler 


Apert Ruys WILLIAMS: Journey into 
Revolution: Petrograd, 1917-1918. Ed- 
ited by Lucita Williams, Foreword by 
Josephine Herbst, Chicago, Quadrangle 
Books, 1969. 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS might al- 
most be called the archetypal fellow 
traveler. A Congregationalist minister, 
he went to Russia in 1917, worked for 
a few weeks in the propaganda depart- 
ment of Trotsky’s foreign affairs com- 
missariat, returned to the United States 


in 1918, and in 1921 published an ac- 
count of his experiences entitled 
Through the Russian Revolution. Not 
an intellectual given to self-analysis, he 
never asked himself what price, in hu- 
man lives, would have to be paid for 
the construction of a political system 
which, as he put it, “has pioneered the 
way to a new society and made inval- 
uable laboratory experiments in So- 
cialism on a colossal scale.” He merely 
transferred to Soviet communism the 
simple faith which he had once had in 
the Christian gospel (or at least, in a 
rather woolly brand of Christian social- 
ism). 


He remained steadfast through all 
the shocks of Stalinism, including the 
purges (which did give him some cause 
for concern, but which he deliberately 
refrained from criticizing publicly), 
and the suppression by the Soviet cen- 
sor of his own writings (in which 
Trotsky was mentioned). There was 
always a ready excuse for the faults of 
the Soviet regime: all governments 
made mistakes; the Communists’ grand- 
iose aims entitled them to the world’s 
indulgence; ultimately it was all the 
Western imperialists’ fault anyway. For 
if the Allies had not intervened against 
the Bolsheviks in 1918, he reasoned, the 
revolution would have preserved its ini- 
tial idealistic and popular character, of 
which he was one of the few surviving 
witnesses. 


The present volume, a padded-out 
version of the work which he wrote 
some fifty years ago and which has been 
edited by his widow (Williams died in 
1962), is, therefore, a typical product 
of an unreconstructed believer; it is im- 
pressionistic, inaccurate, and __ten- 
dentious. 


Since there is no indication which 
statements are from notes and which 
are the product of subsequent reflection, 
its historical value is limited. Although 
Williams acknowledges that “my mem- 
ory for dates and figures is wretched” 
(p. 276), conversations which took 
place in 1917-18 are reproduced ver- 
batim. He does manage to convey some- 
thing of the confusion attending the 
Bolshevik takeover, but he seems to 
have had no real understanding of the 
issues involved, partly because of his 
ignorance of Marxist theory, Russian 
history and politics, and for that mat- 
ter, the Russian language. For example, 
Williams’ eyewitness account of the 
peaceful demonstration in support of 
the democratic Constituent Assembly 
on 18 January 1918, which was bloodily 


suppressed by the Bolsheviks, goes as 
follows: 


We saw a red banner being carried 
over the Aleksandr II Bridge. Sud- 
denly there was the drumfire of a 
machine gun, and a precipitate riot. 
As we swung down one street, we saw 
Red Guards manning a barricade of 
wood across the street. In the effort of 
the Soviet to prevent bloodletting by 
restraining any provocation from its 
side against the burzhui, blood was 
spilt. (p. 194) 


In this extraordinary passage one won- 
ders which is the more reprehensible: 
the mumbo jumbo of the last sentence 
or the term “precipitate riot” applied 
to an unarmed crowd fleeing before a 
volley of machine-gun fire. 

However, the book does have a modest 
value. Specialists in the history of the 
Russian revolution will gain something 
from Williams’ account of his relations 
with other members of the American 
community in Petrograd. For the gen- 
eral reader, the author’s impressions of 
Lenin, whom he met on several occa- 
sions, will not be devoid of interest. 
Although uncritical and incomplete, 
they bring out the human side of 
Lenin’s character, in particular his un- 
affected charm when dealing with men 
he felt he could trust. Lenin seems to 
have been rather taken in by Williams’ 
eloquent enthusiasm, and to have 
greatly overestimated both his reputa- 
tion among American socialists and the 
impact his oratory was likely to have 
upon New World audiences. No one 
seems to have told the Bolshevik leader 
that his interlocutor was a Congrega- 
tionalist minister who had not sundered 
all links with his church. Lenin even 
offered to help Williams with his studies 
of the Russian language and Marxist 
theory. This extraordinary suggestion 
shows how hard Lenin found it to adapt 
himself to his new functions as de facto 
head of a rapidly expanding bureau- 
cratic state machine. It seems scarcely 
surprising that Stalin and his minions 
eventually took over. 

For a discussion of early Soviet poli- 
tics, or any of the great issues raised by 
the Russian Revolution, one looks in 
vain to Albert Rhys Williams. Warm- 
hearted but almost embarrassingly gul- 
lible, he gazed at Bolshevik Russia 
through rose-tinted spectacles, lovingly 
yet unseeingly—the first of his kind, 
but by no means the last. 


John H. L. Keep 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Observations on the Soviet Census 


By Murray Feshbach 


limaxing four years of advance preparation and 
publicity, a nationwide census was taken in the Soviet 
Union during the week of January 15-22, 1970.1 The 
primary purpose of the census was to collect the data 
necessary to make a detailed assessment of the popula- 
tion and manpower resources of the USSR—informa- 
tion that is perhaps especially crucial in a country 
whose economic system is based on central planning. 
But as in other countries, census data can also yield a 
wide range of other information on the state of the 
nation. While the results of the Soviet census will only 
become known at scheduled intervals over a three-year 
period, a number of preliminary insights can be gained 
from an examination of how the census was conducted, 
what questions were asked of the populace, and what 
kinds of studies are planned through correlations of 
the data collected. The present paper is intended to 
provide some brief background to help interested read- 


A new contributor to this journal, Mr. Feshbach 
has gathered part of the material for this article 
during a recent trip to the Soviet Union. A recog- 
nized authority on Soviet manpower and _ popula- 
tion questions, he is Chief of the USSR/East Euro- 
pean Branch, Foreign Demographic Analysis Divi- 
ston, US Bureau of the Census. The views ex- 
pressed in this article do not necessarily reflect 
those of the Census Bureau. 
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ers assess the significance of the Soviets’ forthcoming 
census reports as they become available. 

For the first time in Soviet experience, the 1970 
census marks an interval between population counts 
that has not been characterized by major losses of life 
as a result of either internal or external factors. Soviet 
history has witnessed one demographic catastrophe 
after another. Dating from the last year of peace in 
Tsarist Russia (and counting only territories that ini- 
tially came under Soviet rule), the combined devasta- 
tion of World War I, the Revolution, the civil war, 
foreign intervention, famine, and epidemics reduced 
the 1914 population of 142.4 million persons to 136.1 


*Unless otherwise stated, all information on the Soviet 
census in this article is from three sources: report of P.C. 
Podiachikh, “On the Methodological and Organizational Ques- 
tions of the 1970 All-Union Census of Population,” V sesoiuznoe 
soveshchanie statistikov, 22-26 aprela 1968 g., stenografiches- 
kii otchet (All-Union Conference of Statisticians, April 22-26, 
1968, Stenographic Report), published by the Central Statisti- 
cal Administration of the USSR (TsSU), Moscow, Statistika, 
1969, pp. 173-214 and 616-89; Vsesoiuznaia perepis nasel- 
eniia—vsenarodnoe delo (All-Union Census of Population—A 
National Matter), a detailed summary of projected plans for the 
census released by TsSU, Moscow, Statistika, 1969; and P.G. 
Podiachikh, “The Program of Processing the Results of the 
1970 All-Union Census of Population,” Vestnik Statistiki, No. 
2, 1970, pp. 23-33. For additional details on the census, see 
Frederick A. Leedy, “The 1970 Soviet Census of Population: 
Content, Organization, and Processing,” American Statistical 
Association, Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section: 
1969, Washington, DC, 1969, pp. 470-73. 


million by the beginning of 1923—a net loss of 6.3 
million.? In the 1930’s collectivization cost an esti- 
mated 5 million lives; the purges and labor camps cost 
untold millions more.? Then came World War II, in 
which Soviet male military losses alone have been cal- 
culated at 15 million (almost three million more than 
the entire strength of the US armed forces at their peak 
level of 12.1 million in 1945). Summing up what 
these losses meant, had the 1917 population on what is 
now Soviet territory increased at the rate of 2 percent a 
year, which was then the normal rate for a rural coun- 
try, there would have been 325 million Soviet citizens 
by 1950; instead there were 178.5 million—represent- 
ing a real increase of only 15.5 million persons over 
the 33-year period, or a deficit of some 147 million 
lives.° 

This history has had a demonstrable effect on the 
timing and utilization of past Soviet censuses, more 
than once creating a conflict between the regime’s urge 
to conceal demographic trends and its need to collect 
and disseminate reliable data on which to base eco- 
nomic planning. The five previous censuses in Soviet 
history were conducted at irregular intervals, and for 
specific purposes. The first, in 1920, was aimed at tak- 
ing a head-count in the wake of the enormous disrup- 
tions of the revolutionary years. The second, in 1926, 
was intended to supply vital information for the prepa- 
ration of the first five-year plan (1928-32). The third, 
in 1937, was supposed to show the results of the first 
two five-year-plan periods and also to measure the 
impact of collectivization; however, Stalin repudiated 
this census and ordered that its findings be discarded, 
presumably because of what they implied about the 
millions of Soviet citizens who had been lost during the 
collectivization drive and who were still disappearing 
in the purges. The fourth census, in 1939, was designed 
to produce a more favorable accounting of the popula- 
tion, and at the same time to take stock as mobilization 
got underway on the eve of Soviet involvement in 
World War II. Twenty years went by before the next 
census; given Stalin’s reaction in 1937, it seems fair to 


? Frank Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union: History 
and Prospects, Geneva, League of Nations, 1946, p. 30. 

’ Lorimer, ibid., pp. 133-34; also see Robert Conquest, The 
Great Terror, London, Macmillan, 1968, p. 365 and pp. 525-35. 

‘Estimate of Soviet losses is from James W. Brackett, “Demo- 
graphic Trends and Population Policy in the Soviet Union,” 
Dimensions of Soviet Economic Power, Washington DC, Joint 
Economic Committee of the US Congress, 1962, p. 510. US 
armed forces figure is from US Bureau of the Census, Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States: 1968 (89th edition), Wash- 
ington DC, 1968, p. 257. 

5 The 1917 and 1950 Soviet population figures are from TsSU, 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1962 godu,  statisticheskii 
yezhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1962, A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, Statistika, 1963, pp. 7-8. 


surmise that he had no wish to engage in a postwar 
tally that would have revealed the war’s devastating 
effects to the Soviet population, not to mention his real 
or imagined enemies abroad. The fifth census was fin- 
ally held in 1959, in time to be used as the basis for 
preparing the annual plans of the subsequent seven- 
year plan period (1959-65). 

Originally scheduled for January 1969, the most 
recent census was timed to cover a convenient 10-year 
interval since the 1959 census and also to provide data 
of use in the preparation of the 1971-75 plan. In April 
1967, however, the Soviet regime suddenly announced 
that the census would be postponed for one year, with- 
out offering any explanation for the delay.® Later, So- 
viet sources came up with at least two reasonable—and 
also face-saving—explanations for waiting until 1970: 
one was the fact that the United Nations had advocated 
a universal practice of holding decennial censuses at 
the start of each decade; the other was the fact that 
1970 was to mark a milestone celebration in the Soviet 
Union of the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth, and 
therefore would make a fitting date for the census as 
part of the nation’s stock-taking. While there was valid- 
ity in both of these arguments, there was also a good 
deal of evidence to suggest that incomplete prepara- 
tions, and in particular a lack of data processing equip- 
ment, were at least partly responsible for the delay. In 
any event, the postponement meant that Gosplan (Go- 
sudarstvennyi planovyi komitet—the State Planning 
Committee) was denied the fully processed data from 
the census in time to apply them in overall planning 


decisions for 1971-75. 


he census count eventually taken in the third 
week of January 1970 was intended to record the status 
of the population at the specific hour of midnight be- 
tween January 14 and January 15.7 Well in advance, it 
was announced that a vast army of census-takers would 
be needed in addition to the regular staff of the Central 
Statistical Administration (Tsentralnoe _ statistiches- 
koe upravlenie—hereafter TsSU); about 670,000 
personnel were to be recruited, including 540,000 enu- 
merators, about 100,000 instructors, over 26,000 
census “chiefs” and assistants at the district level, and 
finally about 4,000 assistants to the state’s full-time 
statistical inspectors at the county (raion) level.* The 


® Izvestia, April 9, 1967, p. 2. 

™In the case of regions in the Far North and other areas 
where access would have been difficult in the middle of winter, 
an advance enumeration of the population was made in the fall 
of 1969. 

8 TsSU, Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie ..., p. 197. 
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number of enumerators—that is, those responsible for 
the initial collection of data—was calculated to give 
each of them an average workload of 675 persons in 
urban areas and 575 persons in rural areas. The corps 
of temporary census workers included school teachers, 
instructors and students of higher and specialized sec- 
ondary educational institutions, and employees of en- 
terprises, institutions, collective farms and state farms. 
Employed persons received their regular salaries dur- 
ing the time they worked on the census (ranging from 
17 days for enumerators to 314 months for the assist- 
ants to the state statistical inspectors) .° In addition all 
census workers were paid an “enumeration bonus,” 
presumably prorated on the basis of the time and type 
of work they performed. 

Under the procedures adopted for the 1970 census, 
the enumerators visited all dwelling units in the Soviet 
Union two times, and half of them a third time. During 
the three days January 11-14, each enumerator was 
required to make a preliminary visit to all households 
in his assigned district in order to (1) establish the 
address and location of each household, the name of its 
head, and the number of persons in it; (2) arrange an 
appointment during the week of the official census 
(January 15-22); and (3) leave census forms to be 
filled out if he concluded that members of the house- 
hold were capable of answering the queries (however, 
this practice was to be the exception rather than the 
rule). On his second round of visits, the enumerator 
checked over, helped to complete, and collected forms 
for every household. Finally, in the week following the 
census, the enumerator and his immediate superior, or 
“instructor,” revisited half the households in his dis- 
trict to doublecheck the accuracy of the information. 

The basic census form delivered to all households 
contained eleven questions. In addition, every fourth 
household was automatically chosen to be sampled on a 
list containing seven supplementary questions.’° Two 
special questionnaires were also distributed on a selec- 
tive basis. The first was left to be completed in any case 
where the enumerator discovered a person in the so- 
called “able-bodied” age group (males 16-59 and fe- 
males 16-54 years of age) who did not work in an 


°B. T. Kolpakov, Vsesoiuznaia perepis naseleniia 1970 goda 
(All-Union Census of Population, 1970), Moscow, 1969, p. 47. 

* This marks the first time sampling has been permitted in a 
Soviet census. Interestingly, much of the original theoretical 
work on sampling was performed by Russians, but it was ap- 
plied in other countries long before the wide use of sampling 
was allowed in the USSR. For many years the Soviet authori- 
ties clung to a preference for direct statistical reporting by all 
economic units. Their reluctance to use sampling retarded the 
development of analytical procedures, since data collected by 
the method of total coverage had to be much simpler and less 
detailed than that possible in a sample. 
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enterprise, in a public institution, on a state farm or in 
the public sector of a collective farm, or who was not a 
full-time student—in other words, a person who 
worked solely in a household or (with respect to the 
rural population) a person who worked only in the 
private sector of agriculture. The other special ques- 
tionnaire was distributed in 34 cities with estimated 
populations of 500,000 or more and in their surround- 
ing raions; its purpose was to determine commuting 
patterns on the part of workers, employees, and stu- 
dents of higher and specialized secondary schools. 


he potential significance of the data collected in 
the census can best be shown by reviewing what ques- 
tions were asked and then discussing how the informa- 
tion is to be used. 

The 11 basic questions of the census schedule com- 
pleted for the entire population covered the following 
items: 

1. Relationships of the individual to the head of the 
household. 

2. In the case of permanent residents who are tempo- 
rarily absent: (a) the reason for the absence; (b) 
the length of time absent. 

3. In the case of temporary residents: (a) the place 
of permanent (usual) residence; (b) the length of 
time absent from the permanent residence. 

Sex. 

Age (as of last birthday). 

Marital status at the present time. 

Nationality. 

Native language (and any other language spoken 

by Soviet peoples in which the person is fluent). 

9. Level of education attained: higher; incomplete 
higher; specialized secondary; general secondary; 
incomplete secondary; primary; less than primary. 

10. In the case of students, the type of educational 
institution in which the person is studying: higher 
educational institution; specialized secondary 
school; general secondary school; vocational-tech- 
nical school; other school; course. 

11. Source of livelihood or means of existence: work 
in an enterprise or other institution; work on a 
collective farm; work in one’s own “economy” 
(khoziaistvo) —i.e., as an individual peasant out- 
side the collective or state-farm system, or as an 
independent artisan producing salable goods at 
home;*! work for other individuals—e.g., as a 


Conca oe Oe Be 


“The 1959 census listed only 266,000 such persons, a minu- 
scule portion of the Soviet population. 


maid or chauffeur; work in private subsidiary ag- 
riculture—i.e., as a collective or state-farm family 
member solely engaged in production on the 
household’s small private plot; pension; stipend; 
dependent status; other source. 


The 25 percent sample of the population was asked 
to complete the following seven additional questions: 


12. Place of work: name of enterprise, institution, or 
collective farm, or place where the respondent en- 
gages in his own “economy”. 

13. Occupation at this place of work (position or 
work performed) ; in the case of pensioners, pre- 
vious basic occupation. 

14. In the case of any person who worked only part of 
the year in 1969, specification as to (a) whether 
the job itself was permanent, seasonal or tempo- 
rary; (b) the length of time he worked (in 
months). 

15. Classification by socio-economic group: wage- 
earner (rabochii, or blue-collar worker) ; salaried 
employee (sluzhashchii, or white-colar worker) ; 
collective farmer; handicraftsman; wage-earner, 
also a member of a collective farm; salaried em- 
ployee, also a member of a collective farm; indi- 
vidual peasant; minister or church official. 

16. Length of time in years and months that the per- 
son has resided continuously in the locality (town, 
city, or other local geographic unit). 

17. In the case of a person with less than two years’ 
local residence, indication of former permanent 
residence (including by name the republic, oblast, 
raion, and city or city-type settlement or rural 
administrative unit). 

18. Reason for changing place of residence: enroll- 
ment in school at a new location; graduation from 
school; “social mobilization”—i.e., a voluntary 
change of job and residence undertaken with ap- 
proval, as expressed by a party or Komsomol 
travel pass; organized recruitment; a work trans- 
fer made for the government’s convenience; or 
personal motives, covering unplanned and unofh- 
cial moves. 


The first six of these items are basic demographic 
questions designed to determine general population 
characteristics, yielding information (in combination 
with responses to other questions) on the number and 
size of families as categorized according to particular 
urban and rural areas, socio-economic groups, national- 
ities, etc. The data on age and sex will also provide the 
basis for preparing a nationwide population model (or 
“life table,” to use the demographers’ technical term) 


which can be used to project the future population and 
labor resources of the country as well as to determine 
the potential demand for a great variety of goods, serv- 
ices, and public facilities (such as child-care institu- 
tions and schools). 


The responses to the next two questions on national- 
ity and national language (7 and 8) are to be analyzed 
on the basis of a list of 122 nationalities in the USSR. 
The nationality data will be coordinated with the data 
on language, area of residence (at the raion level), age, 
marital status, level of education, source of livelihood, 
occupation and economic sector in which the respond- 
ent works, the socio-economic group to which he be- 
longs, and finally the type and size of the family unit. 
With respect to the latter, a special study will be made 
of families of mixed nationality. Responses indicating 
a residence of less than two years will also be analyzed 
in terms of the respondent’s place of origin.’ 


Perhaps the greatest significance of the nationality 
data extracted from the 1970 census will be what they 
reveal about the relative size of the Great Russian vis- 
a-vis other ethnic populations and about the birth-rate 
differentials in various areas of the Soviet Union. In 
this respect the most important problem confronting 
the Soviet regime is the fact that for some years now 
the largely Muslim population in Central Asia has been 
growing at a faster rate than the Great Russian popula- 
tion. According to 1968 figures, the crude birth rate— 
that is, the number of births per 1,000 population per 
year—was about two-and-one-half times greater in 
Central Asia than in the RSFSR (for example the rate 
was 37.3 per 1,000 of the population in the Tadzhik 
SSR as opposed to 14.2 in the RSFSR). Paralleling 
this trend, and largely as a result of it, the proportion 
of Great Russians in the total population of the USSR 
has been on the decline over the past decade. If these 
trends continue, it seems very probable that in the not 
too distant future the Great Russians will cease to con- 
stitute a majority of the population.” 


So far the regime’s response to this problem has 
been rooted in the hope that gradual urbanization and 
modernization in the Central Asian republics would 
produce the usual result of a decrease in the birth rate. 


2 TsSU, Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie . . . 
655, 657-58, 661, and 666. 

18 Western demographers have come to refer to this situation 
as the “50-percent problem.” When the present writer talked 
with Soviet demographers in Moscow and Kiev in September 
1969, they emphatically denied the existence of this problem, 
but they obviously did not want to pursue the subject. An early 
indication of Soviet concern may possibly be found in the fact 
that the first postwar demographic research unit established in 
the USSR was located not in Moscow but in the Central Asian 
city of Tashkent. 


, pp. 638, 643, 649, 
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But if an appreciable slowdown is not achieved soon, 
the regime will be confronted with some difficult policy 
decisions. If the central government were to adopt a 
program of strong expedients to encourage birth con- 
trol in Central Asia, it would risk both domestic and 
international repercussions, since such a policy would 
fan resentment not only in the areas affected but in 
countries of the Third World with similar cultural and 
economic characteristics. Therefore such an approach 
will probably be avoided if at all possible. As an alter- 
native, the Moscow center might bring strong pressures 
to bear upon the republic governments to adopt and 
enforce their own birth-control programs. On the other 
hand, an argument could be made against the long- 
range wisdom of discouraging population growth in 
Soviet Central Asia on the ground that it shares a long 
common border with China and its peoples are already 
greatly outnumbered by their Chinese neighbors. Since 
there is nothing Moscow can do that will significantly 
alter the overall Soviet-Chinese population ratio (which 
can currently be estimated at 241 to 833 million), this 
argument may not carry too much weight. The regime 
could, however, step up its efforts to populate the area 
through internal migration. In any event, all of these 
considerations underscore the importance of the na- 
tionality data collected in the census, since the trends 
they reveal may be crucial in shaping policy decisions. 


(NOTE: As this article went to press, the first re- 
sults of the Soviet census were released, offering a 
preliminary view of the impact of differential birth 
rates and migration on the populations of the various 
republics. In a figure close to the advance estimate 
above, the total national population increased by 16 
percent, from 208,827,000 in 1959 to 241,748,000 in 
1970. However, the population of the RSFSR grew by 
only 11 percent, as compared to four times that figure 
in the Central Asian republics: 45 percent in Uzbeki- 
stan; 40 percent in Kazakhstan; 42 percent in Kirgizia; 
46 percent in Tadzhikistan; and 42 percent in Turk- 
menistan. Specific nationality figures revealing the 
actual proportion of Great Russians to other ethnic 
populations are not expected before the end of the year, 
as explained later in this article. The first census re- 
sults were published in Izvestia, April 19, 1970.—MLF.) . 


Questions 9 and 10 will yield important data on the 
pattern and level of education in the Soviet Union. In 
particular, they will provide information measuring the 
progress made toward achieving the Soviets’ pro- 
claimed goal of a 10-year schooling for all citizens. As 
a measure of the great strides already made in the 
educational sphere, it is interesting that the 1970 
census discarded a question posed in 1959 directly re- 
lating to the literacy of the population. The literacy 
rates tabulated and subsequently posted on the basis of 
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this question were somewhat “loaded” in that they per- 
tained only to the portion of the population which was 
9 to 49 years old, and they obviously would have been 
lower if the over-50 age-group had been included. 
Nonetheless, these rates registered enormous progress 
toward the eradication of illiteracy and—given the fact 
that many of the “senior” citizens of 1959 would now 
be dead in any event—the omission of this question in 
the 1970 census seems quite reasonable. 

Item 11, the last in the basic census schedule, is the 
first question dealing directly with economic and occu- 
pational characteristics of the population. It is mainly 
designed as the basis for a preliminary statistical allo- 
cation of the population into economically active and 
inactive groups. Later, many more details on Soviet 
economic life will be garnered from the responses to 
Questions 12 through 15, as well as from the special 
questionnaire related to people employed in households 
and in private subsidiary agriculture. 

Turning to the questions in the sample, Items 12 and 
13 will provide data for an analysis of how the labor 
force is distributed among the different branches of the 
national economy and—within these branches—among 
different kinds of production units or institutions (over 
70 separate categories have been designated). The 
make-up of the labor force will also be categorized in 
terms of 49 major occupational groups and some 325 
specific occupations (including 120 types of employ- 
ment that exist across the board in all the branches of 
the national economy). The information solicited in 
Question 13 on the former occupation of pensioners 
will probably be used in conjunction with age data to 
help determine potential labor reserves. 

The 14th question is new and important. In the first 
place, it will reveal details about levels of employment 
in seasonal industry. It will also provide the informa- 
tion necessary to explain the discrepancy between the 
census count of the total number of persons in the 
labor force (including full-time and temporary job- 
holders) and the TsSU’s annual compilation of the 
average number of persons employed (a figure which 
adjusts downward to account for temporary jobholders 
and seasonality in employment levels over the course 
of the year).14 Finally, these data are the first 
statistics available in many years which could be used 
to examine unemployment in the Soviet Union, if the 
authorities so choose. Since 1930, when the Stalin re- 


“On the latter, see this writer’s study, The Soviet Statistical 
System: Labor Force Recordkeeping and Reporting since 1957, 
US Bureau of the Census, International Population Statistics 
Reports, Series P-90, No. 17, Washington, DC, Government 
Printing Office, 1962, passim. 


gime suddenly decreed an end to the system of register- 
ing unemployment, the official attitude has been that 
none existed. Thus, despite obvious signs of the pres- 
ence of frictional, structural and technological unem- 
ployment,’® studies of the phenomenon have been 
taboo. For the first time, however, the data from Ques- 
tion 14 of the census could be used to determine unem- 
ployment, on the reasonable assumption that those per- 
sons with temporary or seasonal jobs were looking for 
work during the remainder of the year. It would be 
very interesting to know whether any such study is 
contemplated (none has been announced). 

Question 15 will supply the TsSU with data on the 
distribution of the population according to socio-eco- 
nomic category, again to be correlated with data on 
distribution according to branch of the economy, occu- 
pation, level of education, geographical location, and 
so forth. 

With respect to persons employed solely in the pri- 
vate sector of agriculture (90 percent of whom were 
women at the time of the 1959 census), the data ob- 
tained from Question 15 will be supplemented by the 
information provided in the special questionnaire men- 
tioned above. Thus it will be possible to analyze this 
population group in terms of age, education, source of 
livelihood, former occupation, number of years since 
the last job held, number and age of children under 16 
years of age, and conditions under which work in the 
socialized economy would become feasible—again with 
the aim of exploring potential labor reserves. All save 
one of these tabulations are being undertaken for the 
first time.*® 

Also new are the projected studies on migration to 
be based on the answers to Questions 16 through 18. 
These questions are important as a means of determin- 
ing sources of labor supply in the USSR and their 
relative permanence (that is, the degree of labor turn- 
over). Question 16 will permit the determination of the 
total number, proportion by nationality (in combina- 
tion with Question 7), and year of arrival of persons 
migrating to a given area. The size of migration flows 
between different republics, oblasts, economic regions, 
cities and rural areas will be calculated on the basis of 
Item 17. Finally, the reasons for migration—as given 
in Question 18—will be analyzed, probably in the main 
for the light they can shed on labor incentives. These 
migration data are crucial to the regime as it contem- 
plates the economic problem of promoting development 


18 For some examples, see the writer’s article, “Manpower in 
the USSR: A Survey of Recent Trends and Prospects,” New 
Directions in the Soviet Economy, Part III, Washington DC, 
Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress, 1966, p. 767. 

1% TsSU, Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie ... , pp. 673-78. 


in the labor-deficit areas beyond the Urals and the 
strategic necessity of expanding settlement along the 
Sino-Soviet border. 


word is in order about certain shortcomings in 
the census. In the first place, the 11-year interval since 
the last census may create methodological problems in 
the Soviet Union, as well as in other countries, with 
respect to the use and interpretation of published data. 
While the TsSU has a good deal of what statisticians 
call “single-year-of-age” data which it has not released, 
much of the 1959 census material available to the 
public was tabulated on the basis of 5-year age-group 
intervals (15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, etc.). Whatever 
the format and detail of the materials published from 
the 1970 census, the extra—or 1lth—year between 
censuses is bound to complicate the study of compara- 
tive results, since the opportunity has been lost for a 
simple comparison of the 5-year age groups of 1959 
with exactly the same groups 10 years later. 

In addition, a number of important questions are 
ignored in the Soviet census. For example, nowhere in 
any of the questionnaires was an inquiry made into the 
income or earnings of Soviet citizens or into the criti- 
cal question of Soviet housing conditions and facilities. 
Nor was any effort made to collect fertility data for use 
in population projections. Omissions like these mark 
the Soviet census as a relatively limited instrument of 
inquiry as compared—for instance—to the United 
States’ census of 1970. Perhaps, however, it is best not 
to pursue the comparison, since there are many differ- 
ences in the way censuses are conducted and their re- 
sults used in the two countries. (Note that the pub- 
lished results of the Soviet Union’s 1959 census filled 
only 2,830 pages in all, while those of the United 
States’ 1960 census totalled 138,000 pages. According 
to one report, the TsSU prepared hundreds of addi- 
tional collections of data for use by particular internal 
institutions, but not for release to the public.!") 

Whatever its shortcomings, the 1970 census repre- 


"See report entitled “Organization of the Processing of the 
1959 Population Census Data and Proposed Procedures for the 
Processing of 1970 Census Data in the USSR,” delivered to the 
Statistical Commission and Economic Commission for Europe, 
Conference of European Statisticians, Geneva, March 1968, 
Document WG 6/134—WG9/73, March 21, 1968, p. 2. While in 
Moscow, the present writer queried the head of the census- 
taking administration of TsSU (by name Piotr Gavrilovich 
Podiachikh) about the possibility of obtaining a full set of the 
1959 census volumes. He made it clear that they were not 
available, stating that there would have been insufficient de- 
mand to cover the costs of printing all census data for public 
consumption. 
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sents the first really thoroughgoing effort to collect 
Soviet population data since 1926, and it ought to 
produce some fascinating results. It is more sophisti- 
cated than past Soviet censuses in that sampling has 
been used for the first time and a wide range of new 
materials has been projected for tabulation. The discus- 
sion above has already indicated some of these areas of 
investigation and why they are useful; for the benefit 
of readers who may be interested in particular aspects 
or imp!ications of the census, the following list summa- 
rizes the new tables that have been promised :** 

e population by nationality, cross-referenced with 
data on source of livelihood; 

® characteristics of the family, as determined by num- 
ber of children, total number in the family, social 
group, nationality, level of education of the parents, 
and other factors; 

¢ number of persons in the able-bodied ages engaged 
in household or private agricultural activities, tabu- 
lated in combinations of level of education and age, 
source of livelihood and age, former occupation and 
number of years since employed, former occupation 
and age, and conditions under which work in the so- 
cialized economy would become feasible; 

e number of pensioners and their former occupation; 
© number of persons who worked an incomplete year 
in 1969; 

e length of residence in a given place, by age and 
social group; 

¢ number of persons residing in a given place less than 
two years, by sex, former place of residence (republic 
and oblast), nationality and age; 

@ reasons for changing place of residence; 

® reasons for absence from permanent place of resi- 
dence; 

® commuting time between home and place of work or 
study for urban workers, employees and students. 


**For model tables see TsSU, Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie 
. , pp. 637, 643, 650, 652-54, 659-65, 668-76, and 679-80. 


Needless to say, an enormous amount of work is 
involved in preparing the whole range of standard 
census data as well as making all of these new tabula- 
tions. The TsSU’s plans for processing the census data 
call for several stages of completion, reflecting a logical 
order of priority.1° As noted in an earlier addendum 
to this article, preliminary figures have just been an- 
nounced, giving the population count for the USSR as 
a whole and for the various republics, oblasts, krais, 
and a number of cities. By July 30 data from the 
special questionnaire on persons working in households 
and private agriculture are supposed to be prepared. 
By the end of the year (December 30, 1970), popula- 
tion statistics are to be correlated with data on age, 
sex, nationality, native language, educational attain- 
ment and enrollment, family composition, and finally, 
source of livelihood. The rest of the tabulation pro- 
gram is to be carried out with respect to all 8,889 
administrative units of the USSR (down to and includ- 
ing the raion level) during 1971 and 1972.° The pub- 
lication of final results in 16 volumes is supposed to be 
completed in the first half of 1973. 

As pointed out at the start of this article, while 
census-taking is a serious business in all countries, it 
is of special significance in a country such as the So- 
viet Union which relies on a system of economic plaa- 
ning. For the Soviet authorities, the 1970 census will 
establish basic parameters with respect to population 
characteristics and labor resources that can help them 
in shaping future plans. For outside observers, the 
census results will be a source of important knowledge 
about the social and economic conditions prevailing in 
the Soviet Union. 


® Kolpakov, op. cit., p. 57. 

*» The total number of units breaks down as follows: USSR 
as a whole, 1; union republics, 15; autonomous republics, 20; 
autonomous oblasts, 8; national okrugs, 10; krais and oblasts, 
113; raions, 2959: city raions, 415; cities and city-type settle- 
ee 5348. See TsSU, Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie . . 
p. 629, 
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Currents in Latin America 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This special issue is devoted to a number of current developments on 
the Latin American Marxist Left. It comes out at a time when that volatile movement 
seems to be heading toward several decision points all at once: Castro, who has dom- 
inated Latin American socialism for much of the past decade, appears to be pondering 
choices affecting the very nature of his regime, for reasons discussed by Edward Gon- 
zalez in his essay; rural guerrilla warfare has sustained a series of setbacks, the most 
important of which (Guevara’s Bolivian expedition in 1967) is incisively analyzed by 
Mr. Lamberg; the fragmentation of the Marxist Left, described by Mr. Aguilar, seems 
to be intensifying—even while opening up possibilities for contact with other socio- 
political groups, as Mr. Alexander has occasion to observe in his survey of the Com- 
munist parties on the continent. Only the old-time Communist parties have so far re- 
mained relatively immobile; much of their orientation and mode of operation becomes 
intelligible, by analogy, from Mr. Goldenberg’s detailed history of the Communist 
Party of Cuba. 

In the future, we hope to supplement this isswe with case studies of Latin American 
parties and movements, including the recently revived urban guerrillas, as well as with 
analyses of outside influences on the Latin American Left—in particular, the policies and 
activities of the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


Fragmentation of the Marxist Left 


By Luis E. Aguilar 


t the onset of the 1970’s, leftist parties 
and movements are torn by dissension and disunity 
almost everywhere, except in countries where well- 
ensconced authoritarian regimes of the Left are in 


A former Professor of History at the University of 
Oriente in Cuba, Mr. Aguilar is now with the De- 
partment of History of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. He authored Marxism in Latin 
America (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1968). 


a position to impose ideological unity by force. 
This general condition of the “fragmented Left,” 
as it has been called, is particularly evident in 
Latin America, where revolutionary sects—many of 
various Marxist stripes—keep proliferating, and 
where factional disputes are so constant and some- 
times so extremely bitter as to give the impression 
of a general inability to agree upon coordinated pro- 
grams or effective action. Indeed, so strong is the 
impression of disarray on the Left that at least one 
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observer, in an impressionistic survey of the con- 
tinent, reached the conclusion that—appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding—Latin America is 
an “unrevolutionary society.” * 

This fragmentation of the Latin American Left 
(which did not become apparent till after 1945 *), 
and the tendencies causing it, derive from two dif- 
ferent sets of circumstances. The first had its roots 
in the decade preceding the end of World War II— 
when, paradoxically, the Marxist Left enjoyed un- 
precedented cohesion—while the second is entirely 
a postwar phenomenon. 

Beginning in 1935, when the Communist parties 
of Latin America abandoned their policy of politi- 
cal isolation in response to Moscow’s call for the 
creation of popular fronts of all “anti-fascist” 
forces, they constituted the mainstream of Marxism 
in Latin America. This was perhaps not surprising 
in view of the support they were receiving from 
Moscow (then still the unchallenged source of 
Marxist doctrine) and their ability to effect con- 
tinent-wide Communist unity thanks to Comintern 
discipline and a common ideology. Indeed, several 
Communist parties, e.g., those of Chile and Cuba, 
became strong enough to play significant roles in 
the politics of their respective countries. 

However, the very expansion of Communist ob- 
jectives and influence required the adoption of 
programs and tactics which were to contribute 
materially to the subsequent splintering of the 
Left in Latin America. For, in collaborating with 
a variety of leftist and non-leftist elements at home, 
they relaxed their revolutionary stance by approv- 
ing legal (7.e., parliamentary) means of gaining 
power; and in a display of political realism, which 
was to be condemned by other leftists as “oppor- 
tunism,” they entered into collaboration with gov- 
ernments which were anything but democratic, such 
as those of Batista in Cuba and Penaranda in 
Bolivia. 

At the same time, their support of the Soviet 
policy of alliance with the West led the Com- 
munists during World War II to proclaim their faith 
in the democratic character of what, in a reversal 


‘Cf. John Mander, The Un-Revolutionary Society, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. 

*See Luis E. Aguilar, Ed., Marxism in Latin America, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1968, pp. 38-40. 

* Brazilian Communist leader F. Lacerda denied the exist- 
ence of North American imperialism altogether and declared 
that the slogan “struggle against every form of imperialism” 
was of Trotskyite and Nazi origin. See “The Fascist Coup 
d’Etat in Brazil” in The Communist International (New York), 
Vol. XV, No. 1, January 1938, p. 46. 
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of their propaganda line, they began calling the “ex- 
imperialist” governments of Great Britain, the US 
and other Western powers.* 

These various policy lines were discredited at 
the end of the war, and Communist influence and 
leftist unity alike were impaired as a result of the 
drastic changes in the international situation and 
the coincident outbreak of a number of popular 
rebellions in Latin America. The disintegration of 
the wartime alliance and the initiation of the Cold 
War between the USSR and the Western powers 
shortly after 1945 compelled the Latin American 
Communist parties to execute yet another abrupt 
about-face on foreign policy and to repudiate their 
well-remembered praises for what their propaganda 
was now again referring to as the “imperialist” 
governments. Since this change seemed prompted 
by Moscow’s bidding rather than by Latin Ameri- 
can needs, it laid the Communists open to charges 
of subservience to the Soviet Union—charges which 
were all the more damaging because they originated 
not only from the Trotskyites, who in their usual 
polemical style dubbed the Communists the “Stal- 
inist” and “Sepoy” Left,* but also from other newly- 
organized groups of leftists disillusioned with the 
“opportunistic” tactics of the Communists. 

Similarly, the end of the war created a situation 
which, at least in the eyes of numerous newcomers 
to the Latin American Left (drawn from among 
such groups as ex-officers, students, and young 
radicals), discredited the Communists’ recent ad- 
vocacy of gradual and legal changes in the political 
system. For the cessation of hostilities put an end 
to the wartime boom which had brought temporary 
relief from the continent’s endemic problems aris- 
ing from lagging industrial development, backward 
agriculture, social stratification, and rapid popula- 
tion growth. The return to the “normality” of pre- 
war underemployment and poverty in a political 
climate characterized by a heightened awareness of 
the needlessness of those conditions gave rise to 
widespread and vocal demands for drastic and 
rapid improvements in Latin America’s economic 
and social situation. And since many despaired of 


*To the best of this author’s knowledge, the first of the new 
leftist groups to criticize the Communists’ lack of political con- 
sistency was the Argentinian MIR (Movimiento de Izquierda 
Revolucionaria—Movement of the Revolutionary Left) in 1945. 
The label “Sepoy Left” (taken from the 19th-century Indian 
mercenaries who fought in the service of the British Empire) 
as a term of opprobrium applied to the Communists had its 
widest currency among the Argentinian Nueva Izquierda Na- 
cional (New National Left), whose best-known theoretician, 
Jorge Abelardo Ramos, leaned toward a Trotskyite position. 


accomplishing such economic and social improve- 
ments without radical changes in the _ political 
structure of Latin American societies, new political 
groups like Bolivia’s Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario (Nationalist Revolutionary Move- 
ment) or MNR, Venezuela’s Accion Democratica 
(Democratic Action), and Chile’s Partido Demo- 
crata Cristiano (Christian Democratic Party), to 
mention only some of the more important ones, 
put forward demands for revolutionary political 
and economic action, such as the nationalization of 
certain national resources, the expropriation of 
some types of foreign investments, comprehensive 
agrarian reforms, and the introduction of universal 
suffrage, which gained them mass support and 
catapulted them into power. (The Bolivian MNR 
came to power in 1952; Venezuela’s Accion Demo- 
cratica played a leading role in the downfall of 
Perez Jimenez and came to power in 1958; and 
Eduardo Frei’s Christian Democrats took over the 
reigns of the Chilean government in 1964). By 
comparison with these dynamic new elements, the 
old-line Communist parties—compromised by the 
memory of their accommodation with dictators and 
clinging to a policy of working within the estab- 
lished system—seemed politically passive and lack- 
ing in revolutionary élan, at least to the younger 
radical elements of the Left. The widespread feeling 
that the Communists were incapable of promoting 
real change in Latin America was perhaps most 
succinctly expressed by the biting comment current 
among Bolivian Socialists after the 1952 victory of 
the MNR. “The Communists,” the saying went, “‘are 
the post-revolutionary vanguard of the non-revo- 
lutionary rear guard.” By the beginning of the 
1960’s, a New Left had emerged in Latin America 
whose contempt for orthodox Marxism introduced 


a deep rift in the ranks of the Latin American 
Left.° 


Postwar Rifts 


In addition to these divisive tendencies stem- 
ming from pre-World War II Communist policies, 
three postwar developments caused a_ further 


* Thus, when the young student leader, Juan Carlos Portan- 
tiero, was expelled from the Argentinian Communist Party for 
excessive radicalism, he was followed out of the party by almost 
all the active young Communists in his department at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. Such incidents caused considerable 
soul-searching among the party leadership. 


splintering of the Left in Latin America. In chrono- 
logical order they were Khrushchev’s secret speech 
to the 20th CPSU Congress in February 1956, in 
which he first revealed Stalin’s crimes, the emer- 
gence into public view of the Sino-Soviet conflict in 
1960, and the challenge to the Communist line 
favoring the legal road to power laid down by Cas- 
tro’s advocacy—from 1962 until very recently—of 
guerrilla warfare as the only correct revolutionary 
strategy for Latin America. 

Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin inferentially impli- 
cated a number of major Latin American Com- 
munist leaders—such as the Stalinists Victorio 
Codovilla, Secretary-General of the Communist 
Party of Argentina, and Blas Roca, Secretary- 
General of the Communist Party of Cuba—and 
forced all Latin American Communist parties to 
re-evaluate and readjust their policies and propa- 
ganda lines. Despite the traditional hold of Com- 
munist discipline, these changes were not accom- 
plished without serious splits in the movement,’ 
accompanied by renewed charges of subservience 
to Moscow on the part of the existing party leader- 
ships. Fortunately for the prestige of the Latin 
American Communist leaders, the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress did give them ideological backing by pro- 
claiming for the first time that armed struggle was 
not the only correct method of attaining power— 
a thesis which was enunciated by Moscow in 
furtherance of Khrushchev’s policy of detente be- 
tween the great powers, but which happened to 
conform to the policy pursued by the Latin Amer- 
ican Communist parties since 1935. 

The split among Latin American leftists was 
widened by the impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
after 1960. Given the dissatisfaction of large por- 
tions of the Left with the Soviet Union’s policy 
of international detente and their impatience with 
the local Communist parties’ gradualist approach 
to the seizure of power, it was not surprising that 
both inside and outside of the established Com- 
munist parties a good deal of support was being 
generated for the Chinese doctrine positing violence 
and armed struggle as the only road to victory as 
well as for China’s excoriation of the orthodox 
Communist line as non-revolutionary and revision- 
ist. Moreover, Mao Tse-tung’s emphasis on the 
leading revolutionary role of the peasants—as 


°For a description of dissenting attitudes, see Carlos M. 
Pellicer (then a member of the Central Committee of the 
Guatemalan CP), Renuncia al Comunismo (Renouncing Com- 
munism), Mexico, Costa-Amic, 1964, pp. 122-23. 


opposed to the orthodox Communist doctrine of 
the revolutionary leadership of the industrial pro- 
letariat—found a responsive echo in a continent 
whose population was still overwhelmingly agrarian. 

The ensuing controversy over these conflicting 
viewpoints aggravated the internal dissensions 
already existing in almost all Latin American Com- 
munist parties and led to the formation of several 
groups of independent Marxists which either sided 
—to a greater or lesser extent—with the Chinese, 
or took advantage of the debate to put forward 
their own versions of the proper Marxist road to 
victory.’ 

However, the importance of Mao’s thought to 
Latin America’s Left should not be exaggerated, 
for its impact was checked by several countervail- 
ing influences. For one, the old-guard Latin Amer- 
ican Communist party leaders, hardened veterans 
of many ideological battles, not only proved im- 
mune to the attraction of the Chinese arguments, 
but also managed in most cases to keep their rank 
and file on the Soviet side of the conflict. If Victorio 
Codovilla was not entirely accurate when he boasted 
that “not one among the Latin American [Com- 
munist| parties has supported the position of the 
Chinese leaders,” ° he was not far from the truth. 
Small pro-Chinese splinter parties were organized 
only in Peru, Brazil and Colombia; and a few even 
less well-organized Chinese sympathizer groups 
sprang up in several other countries. Another factor 
undercutting pro-Chinese sentiment among the Left 
was the fact that the Chinese themselves and the 
pro-Chinese Latin American groups—notwith- 
standing their advocacy of armed struggle—offered 
only verbal assistance to such guerrilla movements 
as were active on the continent.® All in all, Chinese 
Communist activities in Latin America have pro- 
duced only meager organizational results, but they 
did contribute to the further ideological fragmen- 
tation of the Left. 

The third and most important postwar develop- 
ment spurring the fragmentation process has been 


*“In Peru,” wrote Jean Larteguy in 1967, “the division of 
world communism has produced a true atomization of the Left. 
Today one can count nine parties, movements or fronts of the 
extreme Left—Trotskyites, pro-Chinese, pro-Russians, Leninists, 
progressivists, and Socialists, and that without taking account 
of the most important one, the MIR . . .” Les Guerrilleros, 
Paris, Raoul Solar, 1967, pp. 330-31. 

*Victorio Codovilla, “The Ideas of Marxism-Leninism in 
Latin America,” World Marxist Review (Toronto), Vol. VII 
No. 8, August 1964, pp. 46-47. 

*The pro-Chinese Communist splinter party of Peru dis- 
missed the guerrilla actions led by Luis de la Puente Uceda 
and the MIR in 1965 as “adventurist.” 
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the emergence of Castroism as a major ideological 
movement in its own right and its interaction with 
the rest of the Left, particularly the Communists. 
Since the nature of that interaction has changed 
repeatedly, its evolution may usefully be sketched 
here. 


The Impact of Castroism 


The first stage occurred during the years 1959- 
61, which witnessed the rapid and unexpected trans- 
formation of what initially had been proclaimed as 
a nationalistic and democratic Cuban revolution 
into a “socialist” revolution. It is characteristic of 
the ambivalent relationship between the Commu- 
nists and Castro throughout that, while the Com- 
munists hailed Castro’s conversion to Marxism in 
April 1961 as proof of the irreversible forward 
march of Latin America toward a “socialist” 
future, they also experienced considerable discom- 
fort at his embrace. For one thing, their support 
of Castro in his struggle with Batista had been late 
and reluctant; for another, Castro’s triumph had 
apparently been achieved through the application’ 
of guerrilla tactics at a time when the Latin Amer- 
ican Communists were generally condemning these 
tactics as “adventurist” and were instead espousing 
the “peaceful road” to communism. However, as 
long as Castro was willing to appoint veteran Com- 
munists to key governmental positions in his regime 
and to tone down his propaganda on behalf of 
guerrilla warfare, Castro and the Communists were 
able to present a common front. 


This situation lasted for about two years. By the 
end of this time, Castro was clearly eager to regain 
his political independence from the old-line Com- 
munist functionaries at home and to promote a 
strategy of armed insurrection on the continent at 
variance with existing Communist policy. He 
moved decisively to curb the influence of the vet- 
teran Communist party leaders, starting in 1962 
with the denunciation of Anibal Escalante on 
charges of “sectarianism” and “‘personalism”—i.e., 
of forming a sect within the newly-established 
United Party of the Socialist Revolution by ap- 
pointing his cronies (rather than Castro’s young 
men ) to high office. Simultaneously, his propaganda 
accentuated the differences between his own foreign 
policy, particularly with respect to the export of 
revolution to the rest of the Latin American conti- 
nent, and the Communists’ ideological positions. 
These differences have often been misunderstood. 
The main points at issue were not, as has been 


Castroite, Communist, Trotskyite, socialist, syndicalist and anarchist 
slogans attest to the variety of leftist viewpoints in Latin America. 
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frequently asserted, the question of whether the 
continent was or was not ready for revolution, 
whether armed struggle was necessary to overthrow 
the existing social and political structure in various 
Latin American countries, and whether guerrilla 
warfare was the most efficient method of conducting 
that armed struggle. Differences on these issues 
were either of secondary importance or susceptible 
to accommodation, particularly on the part of the 
Communists.*° 

The decisive factors that impelled the Latin 
American Communist parties to reject Castro’s 
ideology as articulated in the period 1962-67 were 
that he assigned leadership of the revolutionary 
struggle to the guerrilla fighters rather than to 
Communist cadres, that he extolled the virtues of 
the peasants as the army of the popular revolution 
instead of the industrial proletariat, and that he 
downgraded political movements in the cities— 
where the Communists’ strength was concentrated 
—to an auxiliary role subordinate to that of the 
guerrilla forces in the countryside. In short, Castro’s 
“ouerrilla formula” denied to the Communists their 
self-assigned role of vanguard of the revolution 
in Latin America and arrogated it to his own 
guerrilla followers. 

Hence, the Communist parties embarked on a 
vigorous campaign to refute and discredit Castro’s 
line, while Castro’s followers on the continent went 
on the counteroffensive to the accompaniment of 
slogans demanding revolutionary action “with or 
without the [Communist] party.” Several radical 
groups, such as the 13th of November movement 
in Guatemala, the Movimiento de Izquierda Revo- 
lucionaria (Movement of the Revolutionary Left) 
or MIR, and a similarly named group in Venezuela 
—all of which had long derided the Communist 
parties in their countries as passive, bureaucracy- 
ridden, and even reactionary organizations—went 
even farther: they broke their last links with the 
Communists and, in a conscious effort to reenact 
Castro’s Cuban campaign, promoted active guerrilla 
groups. They were spurred on by the expectation, 
at that time universal among members of the radical 
Left, of an early and toial victory.” 


* An instructive discussion by a Venezuelan Communist on 
the subject of which of Castro’s ideological planks are accept- 
able to the Communists and which are not can be found in 
Pompeyo Marquez, “Una Polemica Necesaria,” (A Necessary 
Polemic) Documentos Politicos (Caracas), Vol. I, No. 7, Janu- 
ary 15, 1968, pp. 17-47. 

"At the time, the expectation of an early guerrilla victory 
was well-nigh universal among the leftist revolutionary groups. 
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However, before the split between the Castroites 
and the Communists could spread too far, the 
latter undertook to make certain concessions by 
modifying some major tenets of their policy. They 
did this partly because they were impressed by the 
appearance of numerous guerrilla groups and by 
Castro’s growing prestige, and partly because they 
found themselves exposed to pressures from the 
New Left and were afraid of being caught “tailing 
behind events,” to use one of Lenin’s favorite ex- 
pressions of abuse. Perhaps the clearest expression 
of this change of line was contained in a statement 
by the Venezuelan Communist leader Pompeyo 
Marquez (by then incarcerated in a Venezuelan 
prison). Published in the January 1964 issue of 
the Chilean Communist newspaper El Siglo, 
the statement explicitly declared that “the time 
of illusions concerning the possibility of achieving 
revolutionary ends by peaceful means is ended... 
what the masses are really waiting for is revolu- 
tionary action, armed combat.” 

In the spirit of that tactical reappraisal, the Com- 
munist Party of Venezuela joined with several other 
extremist groups in establishing the [ Venezuelan | 
Fuerzas de Liberacion Nacional (National Libera- 
tion Forces) or FLN, and its armed branch, Fuerzas 
Armadas de Liberacion Nacional (Armed Forces 
of the National Liberation) or FALN, whose terror- 
ist activities earned it considerable, if rapidly di- 
minishing, fame in Venezuela. The Communist 
parties of Colombia and Peru also contemplated 
the inception of a new and violent phase of revolu- 
tionary activities, and even the Uruguayan party, 
through its First Secretary, Rodney Arismendi 
(who has usually played the role of moderator be- 
tween extremes), forecast the early initiation of 
violent struggle in democratic and peaceful Uru- 
guay **—a country which, as Arismendi sarcastical- 
ly remarked, has traditionally been considered “the 
Switzerland of Latin America.” 

This phase of Communist-Castroite rapproche- 
ment lasted until 1966, when a new stage in their 
relations began—a stage marked by the diminu- 
tion of Castro’s influence over the Latin American 
Left, the end of Communist concessions to Castro 


For a discussion of the plans of these groups, see the testimony 
of the Venezuelan Minister of Defense on the contents of cap- 
tured guerrilla documents, in El Nacional (Caracas), April 25, 
1962. 

“Cf. Rodney Arismendi, “Algunos problemas teoricos y 
estrategicos de la revolucion en Uruguay” (Some Theoretical 
and Strategic Problems of the Revolution in Uruguay), Docu- 
mentos Politicos (Bogota), Octover-November 1966, pp. 50-62. 


coupled with the Communists’ return to their tradi- 
tional line, and—after a considerable delay—a ten- 
tative shift on Castro’s part in the direction of the 
current Communist position. As we shall see, how- 
ever, this new and hesitant reconciliation between 
the two major ideological forces of the Latin Amer- 
ican Marxist Left did not put a stop to the trend 
toward leftist fragmentation. 


A New Phase 


The decline of Castro’s influence among the Left 
in Latin America is attributable, above all, to the 
series of disastrous setbacks and defeats suffered 
by armed guerrilla movements in practically all 
parts of the continent from late 1965 to 1967. For 
the purposes of this article, it would lead too far 
afield to discuss these failures in any detail; suffice 
it to mention here the names of some of the more 
prominent of the many fallen leaders who sym- 
bolized both the heroism and the futility of Castro- 
type guerrilla struggles—Luis de la Puente Uceda of 
the Peruvian MIR, who died at the hands of 
Peruvian army troops as early as December 1965; 
Father Camilo Torres, who had joined the Ejercito 
de Liberacion Nacional (National Liberation 
Army) of Colombia just one month prior to his 
death in the field on February 16, 1966; and Tur- 
cios Lima of the Fuerzas Armadas Rebeldes (Rebel 
Armed Forces) or FAR of Guatemala, who was 
killed in battle with government troops in October 
1966. In this still growing list of guerrilla failures, 
the capture of Régis Debray and the death of Er- 
nesto Che Guevara in Bolivia in late 1967 were 
only the most dramatic events demonstrating the 
inability of guerrilla movements to pose a serious 
threat to Latin American governments. The latest 
name to be added to the list is that of Captain Yon 
Sosa, leader of the Movimiento 13 de Noviembre 
(13th of November Movement) of Guatemala, who 
met his death on Mexican soil in May 1970.”° 

This debunking of Castro’s “guerrilla formula” 


Marcos Yon Sosa’s career deserves attention because it 
offers an unusually graphic illustration of a common but often 
overlooked characteristic of the radical revolutionaries, namely, 
their ideological instability. A former officer in the Guatemalan 
armed forces, Yon Sosa founded the November 13th Movement 
under the influence of the Trotskyites in 1960; he then broke 
with the Trotskyites in order to reach an accommodation with 
Turcios Limas of the FAR, who held more orthodox Communist 
views; and finally, after Limas’ death, he moved toward a pro- 
Chinese line. He met his death after crossing the Mexican 
border in his flight from Guatemalan troops. 


in the light of what Marxists would call “revolution- 
ary praxis” led, not surprisingly, to a questioning 
of the entire Castroite theory of revolution and a 
re-examination of the myth that had grown up 
around Castro’s victory in 1959 and underlay much 
of that theory. It turned out on closer examina- 
tion * that the myth, on the basis of which the 
continental guerrillas had been modeling their 
movements, greatly simplified the actual events of 
1959, reducing what was in fact a complex set of 
circumstances favoring Castro to a heroic single- 
handed triumph of peasant rebels fighting in the 
mountains of the Sierra Maestra. 

The myth, for instance, ignored a number of 
factors that were indispensable to Castro’s victory. 
These included the support given to Castro by 
Cuba’s middle class and parts of the upper class 
because he represented himself as the leader of 
a moderate, democratic movement; the demoraliza- 
tion of the Cuban army, rendered vulnerable to 
Castroite propaganda by the knowledge that it was 
propping up a corrupt and unpopular regime; and 
Washington’s posture of neutrality between Batista 
and Castro—a stance adopted because of US sensi- 
tivity to charges of having been overly friendly to 
a number of deposed Latin American dictators, such 
as Juan Peron of Argentina, Rojas Pinilla of Co- 
lombia, and Perez Jimenez of Venezuela. 

All of these factors were missing in the revolts 
of the post-Castro guerrilla fighters, largely as a 
result of Castro’s own activities after attaining 
power, such as the rapid transformation of Cuba 
into a rigid “socialist” system, the Cuban leader’s 
call for total war against the existing political sys- 
tems on the continent, and the challenge he threw 
down to the United States as his foremost enemy. 
In consequence, the guerrilla leaders following Cas- 
tro had no option but to declare their radical and 
uncompromising aims from the very beginning, 
thus forfeiting the support of a number of ele- 
ments whose counterparts in Cuba had materially 
aided Castro on his road to power.’’ They also had 


“For an examination of the Castro myth published in North 
America, see Luis E. Aguilar, “Régis Debray, Where Logic 
Failed,” The Reporter (New York), December 28, 1967, pp. 
31-32. 

* Both Guevara and Castro recognized the uniqueness of the 
Cuban experience. For an explicit justification of his modera- 
tion as a guerrilla fighter, see Fidel Castro, El Partido Marxista- 
Leninista, Buenos Aires, Edit. Rosa Blindada, 1965, p. 99. It 
is this background which explains the caustic reference by the 
leaders of the Venezuelan Communist Party to “the place where 
Fidel Castro would still be if he had had the idea of raising the 
red flag in the Sierra Maestra . . .” Cited in Luis E. Aguilar, 
op. cit., p. 260. 


to battle armed forces which had learned their 
lesson from the Cuban experience, and finally they 
were faced with a US policy oriented toward assist- 
ing those resisting Castroite guerrilla insurrections. 
It was not surprising, then, that the guerrilla move- 
ments failed, based as they were on a misreading 
of the Cuban experience and, for that reason, 
generating a host of obstacles not encountered by 
Castro. 

Their failure, in turn, spurred the Communists 
to scrap their earlier concessions to Castro on the 
issue of guerrilla warfare. Beginning in 1967, 
numerous Latin American Communist parties start- 


Thunder on the Left 


Today Chinese garb is being donned by 
petty bourgeois radicals, who in the matter of 
methods of revolutionary struggle adhere to 
moth-eaten ideas about the “inspiring effect of 
direct action,” ideas imported into the Rio de 
la Plata area half a century ago by anarchistic 
sects. Contrary to the Marxist orientation on 
mass action, these groups maintain that “di- 
rect action carried out by a handful of bold 
men can rouse the people and hasten the social 
revolution. These concepts are akin to Blan- 
quism or to the antiquated Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary and populist idea (borrowed today 
by the APRA youth and certain nationalistic 
petty bourgeois trends in Latin America) that 
the leading role in our revolution belongs to 
the peasant and not to the proletarian masses. 
It is worth noting that of late (influenced by 
groups with Trotskyite leanings) their pro- 
ponents have begun to indulge in thinly-veiled 
criticism of Fidel Castro and other Cuban 
leaders, accusing them of having “capitulated 
to the Soviet Union.” 


From the standpoint of party organization, 
the policy of the Chinese leaders is aimed at 
undermining unity (both on an international 
and on a national plane), at supporting all 
those who are bent on disrupting the Commu- 
nist parties organizationally and ideologically. 


—Rodney Arismendi, Secretary-General 
of Uruguayan CP, “Some Aspects of the 
Revolutionary Process in Latin America,” 
World Marxist Review, (Toronto), Octo- 
ber 1964, pp. 15-16. 


ed to condemn as “adventurist” and “infantile 
revolutionism” the Castro-Debray ** formula calling 
for armed struggle now, to be initiated by a revolu- 
tionary “focus” of professional guerrilla fighters 
backed by the peasant masses. El Siglo, in evaluat- 
ing Che Guevara’s Bolivian misadventure and its 
aftermath, summed up the Communists’ reaction 
to Castro’s “guerrillaism” in these words: “All this 
confirms that the guerrilla nucleus is not sufficient 
to trigger a revolution.” *’ The same Communist 
theoreticians who, between 1964 and 1966, had at 
least tolerated and in some cases embraced the 
euerrilla formula, now specified four basic flaws 
in it: ‘S 1) it was un-Marxist in that it downgraded 
the revolutionary capabilities of the urban prole- 
tariat; 2) it glorified the caudillo (symbolized by 
Castro) as the revolutionary hero instead of the 
masses; 3) it tended to ignore the enormous differ- 
ences in economic, social and political conditions 
obtaining on the continent in prescribing a single 
formula for victory in all Latin American coun- 
tries;!? and 4.) it revived long-discredited notions 
that the Communists have always attributed to 
Trotskyites and Apristas, such as the possibility of 
creating the necessary “objective” conditions for 
revolution through the acts of heroic individuals or 
groups, and the concept that the “anti-imperialist” 
struggle can be carried out simultaneously on a 
continent-wide basis, regardless of conditions in 
individual countries. 

On these grounds, Communist theoreticians once 
again advocated the traditional Communist strategy 
of educating the masses for revolution by raising 
the level of their “subjective” political conscious- 
ness through all possible means. including elections 
and participation in parliamentary maneuvers, in 
preparation for the day when “objective” condi- 
tions would permit the assumption of power. Follow- 
ing up on these theoretical reconsiderations, the 
Venezuelan Communist Party, for one, abandoned 


©The Debray referred to is, of course, Régis Debray, who 
presented the classic version of Castro’s theory in his book The 
Revolution in the Revolution, New York, Monthly Review Press, 
1967. For a more extensive description of the Castro-Debray 
formula, see F. Lamberg’s article in this issue. 

"Cf. El Siglo, (Santiago de Chile), July 13, 1968. 

18 This author has been able to collect seven pamphlets pub- 
lished in 1967 by various Communist theoreticians in rebuttal 
of the Castro-Debray thesis. The most interesting is Rodolfo 
Ghioldi’s No puede haber una revolucion en la revolucion 
(There Cannot be a Revolution in the Revolution), Buenos 
Aires, Anteo, 1967. 

2 Thus Ghioldi points out that the rural population of Argen- 
tina comes to 30 percent of the total population, while in Bo- 
ries the analogous figure is 85 percent. See Ghioldi, op. cit., 
Diode 


the armed struggle in which it had until then partic- 
ipated, and resumed its previous tactics of par- 
ticipating in electoral politics.” They abided by that 
decision despite numerous splits within the FALN. 


Castro’s Changing Focus 


Meanwhile, Castro began to edge slowly toward 
a less radical and uncompromising position on the 
question of armed revolution. To be sure, his im- 
mediate reaction to the string of guerrilla failures 
and the Communist criticisms of the underlying 
strategy was to reaffirm his faith in the guerrilla 
movement as the royal road to power and to turn 
violently against his Communist critics. Thus, early 
in 1967, he sharply attacked the leadership of the 
Venezuelan Communist Party for abandoning 
armed warfare and defended guerrilla leader Dou- 
glas Bravo, who had been expelled from the party 
for opposing the leadership on this issue. Again, in 
his introduction to Che Guevara’s diary—which 
had mysteriously vanished from the safekeeping 
of the Bolivian army and was published in Havana 
in July 1968, scoring a major propaganda coup 
for Castro—the Cuban leader castigated the Sec- 
retary-General of the Bolivian Communist Party, 
Mario Monje Molina, for allegedly having aban- 
doned Guevara and his guerrilla fighters.” 

But even while he was still publicly committed 
to the guerrilla formula, Castro began slowly to 
retreat from it, mainly by refraining from public 
discussion of this and other issues which might 
cause disputes with the Communists. This new 
strategy was evidenced in a speech given by Cas- 
tro on July 26, 1968—i.e., very close to the date 
when his inflammatory introduction to Che Gue- 
vara’s diary appeared in print. The speech expressed 
a tolerant and conciliatory view with regard to the 
question of differing approaches to revolutionary 
warfare. “Every people and every nation,” said 
Castro, “has its way of interpreting revolutionary 


2° The Venezuelan Communist Party admitted openly that the 
principal reason for the abandonment of armed struggle was the 
failure of that strategy. Cf. “Venezuela: Communist Party 
Regains its Legality,” World Marxist Review (Toronto), Vol. 
XII, No. 5, May 1969, pp. 41-42. 

Actually, the disagreement between Che Guevara and Mario 
Monje Molina revolved around the question of who was to be 
in charge of Che’s Bolivian expedition, Che or the Bolivian CP. 
For details on this point, see the excellent introduction by 
Rolando Bonachea and Nelson P. Valdes, in Che: Selected 
Works of Ernesto Guevara, Cambridge, MIT Press, 1969, pp. 
33-34. 


ideas. We do not pretend to be the most perfect 
revolutionaries; we do not pretend to be the most 
perfect interpreters of Marxist-Leninist ideas; but 
we do have our own ways of interpreting those 
ideas.” ** For the rest, the speech was devoted al- 
most entirely to domestic affairs. This pattern of 
looking inward and concentrating on Cuban prob- 
lems rather than on spreading revolution elsewhere 
persisted into 1969 and became even more pro- 
nounced in 1970, when Castro launched a massive 
propaganda campaign to mobilize national energies 
in a drive to produce ten million tons of sugar—a 
feat that was to be the symbol of the victory of the 
Cuban Revolution. But the effort ended in failure, 
for the sugar crop did not even reach nine million 
tons. In a major address on July 26, 1970, a somber 
Castro spoke of serious mistakes that had been 
committed, hinted at a change in the leadership, 
and foretold of a new era of hardship and sacrifices 
lying ahead for the Cuban people. The theme of 
continental guerrilla warfare was muted even more 
than before. 

Castro’s visible retreat from the guerrilla line— 
however temporary and opportunistic it may turn 
out to be—was accompanied by a definite improve- 
ment in Cuba’s relations with the Soviet Union, 
brought about largely by Cuban initiatives. In a 
speech on August 23, 1968,” Castro defended the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, much to the 
consternation of many of his sympathizers. In April 
1969, he presided over the founding ceremony of 
the Cuban-Soviet Friendship Association—an event 
all the more remarkable for taking place a full ten 
years after the inception of Soviet-Cuban relations 
signaled by Anastas Mikoyan’s visit to the island 
in 1959. In July 1969, the Soviet fleet visited 
Havana for the first time; and in November, Soviet 
Defense Minister Marshal Andrei Grechko toured 
the island. These signs of Cuban-Soviet rapproche- 
ment drew the expected negative reactions from 
China, ** as well as some unexpected criticism from 
Latin American guerrilla leaders. The latter includ- 
ed Douglas Bravo, whom Castro had defended 
against the Communist Party of Venezuela, and 
who now accused Castro of submitting to Soviet 
pressure and abandoning his support of the Vene- 


*” Granma (Havana), July 27, 1968, p. 1. 

% Thid., Aug. 24, 1968. 

**During the celebrations of the 20th Anniversary of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, held in Peking on October 1, 1969, 
no mention was made of Castro’s revolution—clearly, an in- 
tended slight. 


zuelan guerrilla fighters.** But despite these dis- 
paraging noises from the sidelines, the muting of the 
doctrinal differences between Castro and the Latin 
American Communist parties did much to narrow 
what had hitherto been the most damaging rift on 


the Left. 


Emerging Schisms 


The rapproachement between Castro and _ the 
Communists has not, however, restored the harmony 
that once existed in the ranks of the Latin American 
Left. Far from it, new schisms are constantly devel- 
oping. One source of these divisions is the radical 
youth, who, as they come of revolutionary age, fall 
under the spell of guerrilla warfare. There are 
recurrent outbreaks of violence in scattered parts 
of Latin America,”° apparently unsanctioned either 
by Castro or by the Communists. There has also 
been a dramatic increase in politically motivated 
kidnappings, assassinations, and other acts of urban 
violence carried out by extreme leftists, whose acts 
place the rest of the Left in the dilemma of having 
to repudiate a strategy long since condemned by 
Engels and Lenin,” without giving aid and comfort 
to the governments in power. Furthermore, a num- 
ber of radical groups in Latin America, such as the 
Tupamaros of Uruguay,” are putting forward a 
philosophy of revolutionary action which to them 
seems sanctified rather than discredited by the 
death of Che Guevara. Furthermore, the Tupamaros 
claim to have found an effective amalgam of the 
peasant guerrilla bands promoted by the New Left 
and the urban organizations of the Old Left: the 
urban guerrillas. Thus, the continued attractiveness 


* While no published documentation of Bravo’s criticism of 
Castro is available, his views are common knowledge in Latin 
American revolutionary circles, and it is commonly accepted 
that Castro’s reference (in his speech on the occasion of Lenin’s 
Centenary) to “some revolutionary figurés who have proven to 
be disloyal and hypocritical” was directed at Bravo. 

* Recent reports in the Latin American press mention the 
recurrence of guerrilla activity in southern Brazil and the 
existence of guerrilla training camps in Chile. 

* See Friedrich Engels’ Preface to the 1895 Edition of Karl 
Marx’s Class Struggles in France, 1848-50, in Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1962, Vol. I, pp. 131-32; 
and V. I. Lenin, “Left Wing Communism—An Infantile Dis- 
order,” in V. I. Lenin, Selected Works in Three Volumes, New 
York, International Publishers, 1967, Vol. II, pp. 339-40. 

*° So named after Tupac Amaru, a Peruvian Indian revolution- 
ary, who was burned at the stake by the Spanish in the 18th 
century. For an account of the ideas and activities of this 
group, see “Historias con Tupamaros,” Periscopio (Buenos 


Aires), Vol. I, No. 34, May 12, 1970, pp. 74-81. 
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of different kinds of guerrilla theory and practice 
keep the polemic on the Left very much alive. 

Another divisive factor has been the emergence 
on the Latin American political scene of a host of 
new radical elements from outside the traditional 
Left, whose example and doctrines are beginning to 
affect the beliefs and programs of the established 
leftist groups in various ways, thus contributing 
further to the splintering of the Left. One of these 
elements is composed of certain sections of the 
Catholic Church whose radical fervor seems to ex- 
ceed that of many groups belonging to both the 
Old and the New Left. To cite two recent examples, 
during the disturbances of May 1969 in Cordoba, 
Argentina, a number of clergymen, according to re- 
ports from Uruguay, displayed a more uncompro- 
mising revolutionary attitude than did the mem- 
bers of any other radical group; *° and the same 
source reports that in Colombia rebel priests were 
considered a greater menace to the existing regime 
than the Communist Party leadership, which accept- 
ed the legality of the elections that brought the 
present regime to power.*’ This new-found militancy 
within the Catholic Church of Latin America has 
not only caused some elements on the Left to ques- 
tion the stereotyped image of the Church as a 
monolithic and reactionary organization propping 
up the political status quo, but has also inspired 
many young Marxist radicals to re-examine the 
validity of the accepted corpus of Marxism—with 
results that have reinforced the centrifugal tend- 
encies on the Left. 

Still another kind of development that has had 
a disorienting impact on the Latin American Left 
is exemplified by the revolutionary program of the 
Peruvian military government of General Velasco 
Alvarado, which features the nationalization of cer- 
tain US commercial properties, agrarian reform, 
reform of the universities, and measures to bring 
the disadvantaged Indian population into the main- 
stream of Peru’s political life. The Peruvian Com- 
munists, for instance, thus find themselves caught 
between their recent opposition to military regimes, 
whom they used to call “gorillas,” and their desire 
to associate themselves with reforms which have 
won the Peruvian regime widespread support among 
the population. Other leftist groups seem similarly 
torn between their antipathy to military regimes 
and their enthusiasm for the economic nationalism 


See unsigned editorial, “Iglesia y Cordobazo,” Marcha 
(Montivedeo) , June 6, 1969. 
* Tbid., Nov. 4, 1969, p. 14. 


of some of these regimes. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome of these conflicting tendencies, the im- 
mediate result is a still further fragmentation of the 
Left. 

Finally, Soviet diplomacy has contributed its 
share to the troubles of the Latin American Left 
(principally the Communists) by dealing on ami- 
cable terms with governments which—either oc- 
casionally or as a matter of fixed policy—are taking 
energetic measures against both the local Com- 
munists and other leftists. This policy of disregard- 
ing the interests of local Communist movements 
when it suits the national interest of the Soviet 
Union—which has been the object of criticism for 
a long time **—was demonstrated in Colombia in 
May 1967 when a visiting Soviet delegation conti- 
nued to conduct negotiations with the government 
even though the authorities were at that time arrest- 
ing several local Communists and other leftists. In- 
cidents such as this have led to bitter recriminations 
between other sections of the Left *? and the Com- 
munists, who find themselves in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having to justify the evident contradictions 
between the doctrine and the actions of the Soviet 
regime. 

There is perhaps no better illustration of the pres- 
ent turbulent and confused state of the Left in Latin 
America (and not of the Left alone) than the 
political campaign for the coming September elec- 
tions in Chile, which is now in full swing amidst 
ominous rumors of a military coup (actually, the 
army has intervened in Chilean politics only once 
during the country’s long history). Of the three 
candidates in the running, two lead deeply divided 
parties or coalitions. While Jorge Alessandri has 
the support of the revitalized parties of the Right, 
Radomiro Tomic, the candidate of the Christian 
Democrats, presides over a party which is suffering 
from grave dissensions between its radical, more 
or less pro-Marxist elements and the more moder- 
ate groupings; and Salvador Allende, the candidate 
put forward by the Socialists, Communists, and 
other minor leftist organizations, presides over a 


* For a recent example of such criticism, see Roger Garaudy’s 
denunciation of the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia, which 
caused his expulsion from the French CP. For his present 
views generally, see his Toute La V érité, Paris, Bernard Grasset, 
1970. 

“Tt is significant that a recent warning sent out by a new 
Colombian terrorist organization, Agrupacion Venganza (Venge- 
ance Group), to all diplomatic delegations to stay away from 
the inauguration of President Barros Pastrana specifically in- 
cluded Soviet diplomats. See Diario de las Americas (Miami), 
Aug. 1, 1970, p. 2. 


A Change of Focus 


In our American situation, we believe that 
the Cuban Revolution made three fundamental 
contributions to the mechanics of revolution- 
ary movements in America. They are: first, 
popular forces can win a war against an army; 
second, it is not necessary to wait for all the 
conditions for revolution to exist—the insur- 
rectionary foco can at times create them; 
third, in underdeveloped America the field of 
armed struggle should principally be the coun- 
tryside. 


—From Che Guevara, Guerrilla Warfare, 
Havana, 1960. 


Revolutionary war manifests itself through 
urban guerrilla war, psychological war, or 
rural warfare. The mainstay of urban guer- 
rilla war or psychological war in the city is 
the urban guerrilla. The urban guerrilla is an 
implacable enemy of the government and sys- 
tematically causes damage to the authorities 
and the men that dominate the country or ex- 
ercise power. 


—From Carlos Marighella, “Minimanual 
of the Urban Guerrilla,” Tricontinental 
(Havana), January-February, 1970. 


coalition, the Frente de Accion Popular (Popular 
Action Front) or FRAP, which is encumbered by 
conflicts between the radicalism of several socialist 
groups inspired by the revolutionary ideas and 
programs of Castro or Mao and the relatively 
moderate Communists. Outside this tense electoral 
battle, several independent Marxist groups are 
arming themselves in preparation for the guerrilla 
warfare which they proclaim as the only correct 
revolutionary path for Chile.** 


*° For a reasoned argument in support of the Communist re- 
jection of guerrillaism by a Chilean Communist, see Jorge 
Texier, “La herencia de Lenin en la lucha contra el [zquier- 
dismo” (Lenin’s Heritage in the Struggle against Leftism) in 
Principios (Santiago de Chile), No 134, April-May 1970. For 
a brief exposition of the opposite view, see “Los revolucionarios 
deben prepararse” (The Revolutionaries Should Get Ready), 
published interviews with captured guerrilleros, in Punto Final 
(Santiago de Chile) June 23, 1970, pp. 6-7. 
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All these developments have contributed to the 
crisis of fragmentation in which the Latin Amer- 
ican Left finds itself at present, bringing forth a 
welter of new theories and action programs. Some 
of the more prominent notions current among the 
new radical groups have been adumbrated above, 
such as their impatience with the status quo, their 
disbelief in the possibility of effecting orderly 
change and their penchant for direct action, their 


economic nationalism, their championing of the 
peasants, and the like. These notions defy any neat 
categorization. What does seem probable—at least 
from the perspective of 1970—is that while these 
vital issues may draw more elements into the leftist 
groups, they will continue to generate arguments 
and disputes which will keep the Left in Latin 
America in a state of disarray, confusion, and frag- 
mentation for some time to come. 


Castro: The Limits of Charisma 


By Edward Gonzalez 


or more than a decade since his rise to 
power, Fidel Castro’s charisma and radical style 
of leadership have functioned as the linchpin of the 
Cuban Revolution. As the supreme caudillo in 
Cuban politics, he has had the final word in both 
ideological and policy determinations of the regime, 
and he has asserted unifying authority over factional 
tendencies. More important, his personal appeal 
has been essential in mobilizing Cuban society and 
stimulating popular support. In a system that has 
not yet developed institutions truly responsive to 
popular demands, Castro has provided the personal 
link between the regime and the masses, thereby 


An Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
University of California, Mr. Gonzalez visited Cuba 
in the summer of 1967 and again in the fall of 
1968. He is the author of “Castro’s Revolution, 
Cuban Communist Appeals, Soviet Response,” 


World Politics, October 1968. 
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imbuing the Cuban revolutionary process with a 
dynamic, populist character. 

At the same time, the regime’s very dependence 
on the personality and personal authority of its 
Lider maximo has tended to impede the institu- 
tionalization of the revolutionary process, creating 
tension between the need for his dominant char- 
ismatic authority and the need for a more ordered 
system of governance.’ To grasp the import of this 
fact, it may be helpful to analyze the Cuban experi- 
ence of the past decade in terms of two broad 
phases. In the first phase—embracing _ several 


* Castro’s own personality and dominating style resist or- 
ganization inasmuch as the Lider maximo tends to involve him- 
self in decision-making at lower levels. Characteristically, 
Fidel reportedly reacted to an early meeting on planning by 
exploding, “Nobody is going to put me in a straightjacket!” 
Quoted in Herbert L. Matthews, Fidel Castro, New York, Simon 
and Shuster, 1969, p. 324. 


critical stages of development in the years 1959-66 
—Castro strove to consolidate and expand his 
power, to transform his political revolution into a 
radical social revolution, and to build a socialist- 
communist system. In the international sphere, he 
developed ties with the Soviet bloc, defeated the 
US-sponsored invasion of Cuban exiles at the Bay 
of Pigs, survived the 1962 missile crisis, and mili- 
tantly encouraged armed revolution elsewhere in 
the hemisphere. In this whole period—when it was 
necessary to break prerevolutionary patterns of in- 
ternal and external dominance, and when there 
existed favorable conditions for doing so—Castro’s 
charisma and radical political style were both suc- 
cessful and relevant to his aims. 

After 1966, however, the course of the Cuban 
regime began to shift emphatically toward concen- 
tration on domestic economic development. In the 
opinion of the writer, the consequences of this shift 
—together with fundamental changes in Cuba’s in- 
ternal and external environment—raise doubts 
about the continued functionality of Castro’s style of 
revolutionary leadership. Simply put, the issue is 
whether Cuba can develop further economically and 
institutionally—as well as maintain its independ- 
ence—if the regime persists in clinging to the famil- 
iar elements of the Fidelista formula of leadership. 


The Castro Style: 1959-66 


From the first, the Cuban revolutionary process 
was marked and molded by Castro’s disposition to 
take bold risks, assume defiant postures and stake 
out maximum objectives. For example, his radical 
redistributive measures and egalitarian appeals 
after mid-1959 alienated his erstwhile urban middle- 
class supporters, whose collaboration might have 
aided Cuba’s economic development and dissipated 
opposition to his regime. But these policies solidi- 
fied support among the rural and urban lower classes 
and the youth, effectively neutralizing the old polit- 
ical class. Similarly, he took a great risk in openly 
repudiating the United States and turning to the 
Soviet Union in early 1960; yet in the process he 
managed to galvanize nationalistic support at home 
and to secure a needed lifeline from the Soviet 
bloc. ? Later, seeking to strengthen the Soviet com- 


? See this author’s article, “Castro’s Revolution, Cuban Com- 
munist Appeals, and the Soviet Response,” World Politics 
(Princeton) , October 1968, pp. 39-68. 


mitment to besieged Cuba on the eve of the Bay 
of Pigs in April 1961, he boldly announced that 
the Cuban Revolution was “socialist,” despite the 
absence of a ruling Communist party. Castro also 
pursued maximum objectives in his economic strat- 
egy. In 1959-1963 he embarked upon rapid in- 
dustrialization despite the island’s lack of natural, 
technological and capital resources. The failure of 
the industrialization program did nothing to cramp 
his style; reversing his developmental strategy in 
the mid—1960’s, he set up an equally ambitious 
economic goal by scheduling an unprecedented 10- 
million-ton sugar harvest for 1970. 

Of special interest were Castro’s foreign policy 
tactics to secure and exploit Cuba’s ties with the 
Soviet Union. As the outcome of the 1962 missile 
crisis demonstrated, the USSR and Cuba _ had 
basically different revolutionary objectives and stra- 
tegic interests. Thus Castro had to guard against 
the weakening of Soviet solidarity with Cuba; at 
times his approach was cooperative, but almost as 
often he adopted defiant postures in order to ma- 
neuver Moscow into a recommitment to Havana. 
After the missile crisis, for example, he acidly 
criticized the Soviet capitulation and Khrushchev’s 
line of “peaceful coexistence”; he exploited the 
Sino-Soviet schism by courting Peking; he roundly 
castigated the non-revolutionary character of the 
Moscow-oriented Latin American Communist par- 
ties; and he reaffirmed Cuba’s support for the Fidel- 
ista insurgent movements in the hemisphere.* In 
the end, Moscow granted key concessions to Cuba. 
Two visits by Castro to the Soviet Union in 1963 
and 1964. resulted, respectively, in Moscow’s formal 
recognition of Cuba’s “Communist” status (1963), 
and a long-term trade pact (1964) which commit- 
ted the Soviet Union to purchase increasing 
amounts of Cuban sugar at the fixed price of 6.11 
cents a pound through 1970. 

These ties with the Soviet Union were crucial 
to the survival and development of the Cuban 
Revolution. Havana’s links with Moscow offered 
the regime a greater sense of security against the 
possibility of US aggression. Moreover, the flow 
of Soviet-bloc military assistance (approximately 
$1.5 billion through 1969) enabled the regime to 
buttress its own defenses. Finally, the economic life- 
line from the Soviet bloc supplied essential support 
for the Cuban economy, with the USSR alone 


® See Andres Suarez, Cuba: Castroism and Communism, 1959- 
1966, Cambridge, MIT Press, 1967, pp. 171-78. 
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absorbing more than $1.1 billion in Cuban trade 
deficits between 1961—67.* 

Castro’s consolidation and expansion of revolu- 
tionary power at home and abroad was helped along 
by a number of objectively favorable circum- 
stances. Internally, the promotion of a radical social 
revolution was greatly facilitated by the prerevolu- 
tionary accumulation of wealth, which was partially 
redistributed by the regime during its first years 
in power. Even after these assets began to be ex- 
hausted, the regime was able to maintain and ex- 
pand other popular and egalitarian aspects of the 
social revolution without sacrificing Castro’s devel- 
opmental goals. Opportunities for upward mobility 
were made available to the lower class and especial- 
ly to the youth. Full and stable employment was 
achieved for a labor force which had averaged over 
16 percent annual unemployment prior to 1959. 
Wage and salary differentials were greatly reduced. 
Free or low-cost medical, public health and public 
utility services were extended to the rural as well 
as the urban population. Public education was 
rapidly expanded, resulting in a 66-percent increase 
in student enrollment between 1961-67; by the 
latter year over 25 percent of the total population 
was going to school. These social benefits, along 
with the psychic support generated by revolution- 
ary symbols, contributed to the regime’s continued 
popular legitimacy during the lean years that 
followed the redistributive phase of the Revolution.’ 

Externally, Castro’s leverage with the Soviet 
Union was greatly dependent upon his hemispheric 
influence and the vitality of the continental revolu- 
tion. After the missile crisis, the resurgence of 
Fidelista armed activity in Venezuela and the 
emergence of similar guerrilla activities in Peru, 
Colombia and Guatemala reduced Cuba’s isolation 
and strengthened Fidel’s bargaining position with 
Moscow. The increase in insurgency, the support 
given to the revolutionary movements by Havana, 
and the resulting tension between the Fidelistas 
and Latin American Communists in effect com- 


* Based on trade figures in Direccion Central de Estadistica, 
Junta Central de Planificacion, Boletin Estadistico de 1966, 
Havana, p. 125; and information obtained by the author in 
Havana in 1968. 

*On this subject see Maurice Zeitlin, Revolutionary Politics 
and the Cuban Working Class, Princeton University Press, 
1967, esp. Ch. 11. On the regime’s efforts to inculcate revolu- 
tionary values in society, see Richard R. Fagen, The Transfor- 
mation of Political Culture in Cuba, Stanford University Press, 
1969; and Jaime Suchlicki, University Students and Revolution 
in Cuba, 1920-1968, Coral Gables, University of Miami Press, 
1969, Chs. 5 and 6. 
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pelled Moscow to come to terms with Cuba in order 
to avoid losing influence over guerrilla activities in 
Latin America. Thus, between 1963 and 1966, the 
Soviets not only granted political and economic 
concessions to Castro, but they also gave qualified 
endorsement to his strategy of armed struggle and 
temporarily evinced greater interest in Latin 
America’s revolutionary potential.° The continued 
viability of the Fidelista movement, therefore, 
provided Castro with a key instrument for over- 
coming Cuba’s isolation both in the Western hem- 
isphere and in the socialist camp. 

Beginning in 1966, however, the regime was 
faced with new problems and conditions that taxed 
Fidel’s style of leadership. At home, the regime em- 
barked upon a new stage of accelerated economic 
development, while confronting growing discontent 
among the populace. And abroad it faced the pros- 
pects of new isolation as a result of developments 
within the socialist camp and the hemisphere. 


Domestic Problems after 1965 


During 1963-64, Castro had redefined his eco- 
nomic policy to put new stress on an agro-industrial 
strategy of development aimed at the rapid expan- 
sion, modernization and diversification of agricul- 
ture and livestock production. Planned increases 
in sugar production were expected to provide Cuba’s 
main source of foreign exchange earnings, and the 
expanded agrarian sector was to serve as the basis 
for the island’s later industrialization. Starting in 
1966, the regime moved to accelerate this process 
by allocating additional capital, technology and 
manpower to development programs that neces- 
sarily entailed a delayed pay-off, and by restricting 
personal consumption for the time being. In the 
next few years an increasingly higher share of 
Cuba’s gross disposable material product was thus 
devoted to total investments—24.4 percent in 1966, 
27.1 percent in 1967, and 31.0 percent in 1968.’ At 


the same time, the regime placed renewed em- 


°For example, see A. Sivolobov, “Krestianskoe dvizhenie v 
Latinskoi Amerike,” Kommunist, August 1964, pp. 100-07. At 
the Havana conference of November 1964, called to reconcile 
differences between the Cubans, Soviets and Latin American 
Communists, the latter two conceded that active support should 
be given to the insurgencies in Venezuela, Colombia, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Haiti. 

7For investment data, see Table II and Castro’s speech of 
March 13, 1968, in Granma, March 24, p. 6. All references to 
ne are to the weekly English edition unless otherwise 
noted. 


phasis on “moral incentives” instead of material 
rewards as the stimuli for the labor force in the 
new developmental struggle. This policy was just- 
ified on the ground that it would help to create 
“Communist” consciousness, but it was also neces- 
sitated by the regime’s developmental priorities and 
the resulting shortages in consumer goods. 

The new tempo of development was reflected in 
the clearing of scrub lands, producing a total of 
4,000,000 hectares of land under cultivation by 
1968, devoted principally to sugar cane, rice, citrus 
fruits and coffee.*° A comprehensive road-building 
program was launched, calling for a threefold in- 
crease in the island’s paved road system, and rapid 
progress was also made on an ambitious water con- 
servation program.® The use of fertilizers increased 
nearly tenfold during 1963-68, and domestic pro- 
duction was to be further augmented by the com- 
pletion of two new nitrogen fertilizer plants.*° The 
mechanization of agriculture proceeded rapidly: 
some 42,000 tractors were imported during 1960- 
68, representing a fivefold increase over the 8,200 
in operation in 1958." The addition of new tandems 
to sugar mills, the widespread introduction of arti- 
ficial inseminators in the cattle industry, and the 
establishment of agrarian research centers were 
further steps taken toward the modernization of 
the agrarian sector. 


® See Castro’s speech, ibid., Jan. 5, 1969, p. 3. 

® By the end of 1968 there were 15 large and nine smaller 
dams, plus numerous irrigation and drainage systems under 
construction: ibid., Dec. 22, 1968, p. 8. 

© See a report by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez to the 10th Re- 
gional Conference of the FAO, ibid., Dec. 22, 1968, p. 4. 

™ See Castro’s speech, Jan. 2, 1969, ibid., Jan. 5, p. 4. 


As Table I indicates, the Cuban economy show- 
ed a few striking improvements in production by 
1966-67. However, these advances were atypical. 
Table II suggests that despite the high level of in- 
vestments, the large import surpluses from the 
USSR, and the consumption squeeze after 1965, 
the overall record of production between 1962 and 
1967 was at best erratic. Worse still, the success 
of the agro-industrial strategy was undermined 
by Cuba’s chronic inability to meet annual sugar 
production targets (see Table III). Finally, total 
agricultural output—reflecting the performance of 
the sugar industry—oscillated from year to year, 
but declined overall by 19 percent between 1961 
and 1968, while per capita production suffered an 
even sharper decrease of 29 percent over the 
same period (Table IV). 

In part these results could be attributed to the 
time lag that was inevitable before Cuba’s develop- 
mental investments could register increases in pro- 
duction. But other factors also contributed to the 
regime’s economic problems. Adverse weather con- 
ditions in the middle-1960’s damaged crops and 
lowered agricultural output. Also, there was an 
extraordinarily high rate of capital depreciation 
during the early years of the US economic embargo, 
helping to depress production. For all these reasons 
—not to mention deficiencies in planning and 
management—the economy remained sluggish, and 
there was little expectation of improvement until 
the early 1970's. 

Meantime, the Cuban consumer was faced with 
increasing austerity. Whereas per capita personal 
consumption had risen by 7 percent between 1962 
and 1965, it dropped sharply by 10 percent between 
1965 and 1967 (see Table II). This downward 


TABLE | 


Selected Production Advances 


1962 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Beef 196,392 309,985 326,379 324,176 369,352 
Milk 219,414 243,198 329,505 324,120 302,102 
Eggs 174,604 920,267 1,019,868 1,177,607 1,193,379 
Fish 39,493 40,282 43,215 62,881 62,834. 


Note: The figures for beef production represent state procurement totals expressed in metric tons. 
Other figures are official reports of production, expressed in thousands of liters for milk; thousands 


of units for eggs; and metric tons for fish. 


Sources: Direccion Central de Estadistica, Junta Central de Planificacion, Boletin Estadistico de 
1966, Havana; and Compendio Estadistico de Cuba 1968, Havana. 
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TABLE Il 


Production, Investment and Consumption 


(In millions of 1965 pesos* or percentages, as noted) 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
ee ee et ee ee ne 
Gross Material 3,698 saree 4,075 4,137 3,986 3,900 
Product (GMP) 

Gross Disposable 3,793 4,030 4,497 4,309 4,294. 4,335 
Material Product 
(GDMP) 

State Investments (SI) 608 7a bs 795 827 910 979 

Total Investments (TI) 885 981 1,228 947 1,048 bie bs 

Percent of GDMP devoted 16.0 bio Li 19.2 A ya 22.6 
to SI 

Percent of GDMP devoted 23.5 24.3 Dla 212 24.4 214 
to TI 

Per Capita Personal 302 367 374 378 399 338 
Consumption 


Note: GMP is the Cuban “Producto Bruto.” GDMP is GMP, plus imports, less exports. TI is 
GDMP less total consumption. The abnormally high figure for TI in 1964 reflects an abnormally 
high rate of inventory accumulation. 


Sources: The 1962-66 figures are based on data in Boletin Estadistico de 1966, p. 20 (see source 
note, Table I). The 1967 figures are estimates computed on the basis of data contained in Fidel 


Castro’s speech of March 13, 1968, published in Granma (Havana), March 24, p. 6. 
* One 1965 peso = one US dollar at the official exchange rate. 


trend appears to have continued through 1968 as 
new shortages in consumer staples required the ad- 
dition of new items to the ration list. The introduc- 
tion of workers’ mess halls serving low-priced 
meals, free local telephone calls, and nominal urban 
bus fares did little to mitigate the new austerity. 
Growing deprivation, coupled with the absence of 
visible production advances, contributed to the in- 
creased demoralization and disaffection evident 
among elements of Cuban society after 1967. 

In a major speech of March 13, 1968, Fidel ac- 
knowledged that there were signs of “protest,” “dis- 
content,” “confusion” and “uneasiness” among 
sectors of the populace as a result of the new 
shortages.’* The following September, he bitterly 
assailed acts of industrial sabotage that had been 
taking place throughout the island, the hippie 
movement among some of Havana’s youth (who 
had been forcibly rounded up the previous month), 
and incidents of vandalism in the schools of the 
capital.’* Discontent was no longer confined to the 


% Granma, March 24, 1968, p. 2. 
8 Tbid., Sept. 29, 1969. 
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so-called gusanos (worms) among the remnants 
of the middle class, but appeared to have spread 
to werkers and even some sectors of Cuba’s rela- 
tively privileged youth.“ 

By no means did the degree of discontent en- 
danger the security of the regime. But it did 
threaten the vitality of the economy by making it 
more difficult to obtain maximum effort from the 
labor force. Absenteeism increased and productiv- 
ity fell, once the workers found that they could 
not spend their wages on non-existent commodi- 
ties.*° Thus the regime’s reliance on “moral incen- 
tives” or revolutionary exhortation proved insuf- 
ficient to mobilize the labor force on a sustained 


14 My own 1968 stay in Cuba contrasted sharply with my 


previous year’s visit: I found a heightened sense of demoraliza- 
tion and outright alienation among many individuals who had 
previously been identified with the Revolution. Rene Dumont, 
a close follower of Cuban developments, also observed growing 
popular disaffection during his visit in 1969. See his Cuba: 
est-il socialiste?, Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1970. 

*TIn a study of absenteeism, the Cuban Communist Party’s 
Commission on Revolutionary Orientation reported: “There is 
more money in circulation than things on which to spend it. 
Every worker knows that he can live on what he is paid for 
working 15 or 20 days a month.” Granma, Nov. 9, 1969, p. 2. 


basis. At the same time, developmental priorities 
and the shortage of consumer goods precluded the 
return to material incentives. 


External Problems: 1965-68 


On the foreign front, four developments after 
1965 increased Cuba’s isolation and lessened her 
external leverage. First, seeing the futility of armed 
struggle, the Soviets and Latin American Com- 
munists moved to disassociate themselves from 
the insurgent guerrilla movements on the continent 
in order to work with established Latin American 
governments.’* Between 1965 and 1968 the Soviets 
pushed for the normalization of diplomatic and 
trade relations with anti-Castro governments in 
Chile, Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela, even though 
the latter two were targets of guerrilla activity. 
Castro considered Moscow’s moves a blatant be- 
trayal of revolutionary internationalism and a 
sacrifice of Cuba’s interests. In an address of 
August 10, 1967, to the first conference of the Latin 
American Solidarity Organization (OLAS), Fidel 
acidly declared that “. . . if internationalism exists, 
if solidarity is a word worthy of respect, the least 
that we can expect of any state of the socialist camp 


* This reassessment of the Latin American situation was 
given impetus by the US intervention in the Dominican revolt. 
Thereafter, Moscow and the Communists argued for the avoid- 
ance of provocative and premature actions and for the formation 
of broad anti-imperialist fronts. This prescription was the main 
theme of the World Marxist Review (Toronto), August 1965. 


TABLE Ill 


Sugar Production 


(In thousands of metric tons) 


Target Harvest 
1962 Pal 4,815 
1963 tee 3,882 
1964. am 4,474 
1965 6,000 6,156 
1966 6,500 4,537 
1967 7,500 6,236 
1968 8,000 5,164 
1969 9,000 4,459 


Sources: Hoy Oct. 14, 1964; and Fidel 
Castro’s address of May 20, 1970, in 
Granma May 31, p. 7. 


TABLE IV 


Agricultural Production 
(1952-1956 — 100) 


Total Per Capita 
1961 122 106 
1962 100 85 
1963 86 uL 
1964 94. 76 
1965 113 89 
1966 904 {P- 
1967 115 87 
1968 103 ‘UY 
Sources: Based on Food and Agricul- 


tural Organization of the United Nations, 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and Statistics (Rome), July-August 
1969, pp. 17, 19. 


is that it refrain from giving any financial or techni- 
cal aid to those regimes.” *' The scuttling of the 
Fidelista insurgent forces by local Communist 
parties similarly incensed Havana. Nowhere was 
this more apparent than in Venezuela. There, the 
Venezuelan Communist Party (PCV) took steps to 
disengage itself from the guerrilla forces from April 
1965 onward, leading eventually to Castro’s violent 
denunciation of, and open break with, the PCV on 
March 13, 1967.*® 

The second development disturbing to Havana 
was the course of the war in Vietnam, which in- 
creased Castro’s doubts about the genuineness of 
the Soviet commitment to Communist solidarity. 
Moscow had not deterred “imperialist aggression” 
nor actively responded to the US bombing of a 
bona fide Communist state, as called for by the 
Cuban leadership.*® Together with the Soviet failure 
to assist the Arab states in the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war and the Kosygin-Johnson talks at Glassboro, 
the Vietnam war reinforced the fears of the Cuban 


™ Granma, Aug. 20, 1967, p. 5. 

*%On the Venezuelan affair, see D. Bruce Jackson, Castro, 
The Kremlin, and Communism in Latin America, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1969, pp. 40-119. 

® Armando Hart, head of the Cuban delegation to the 23rd 
CPSU Congress in 1966, expressed Havana’s view in a statement 
declaring that the socialist states had “the right and the duty” 
to hurl back the US “aggressors.” He quoted Castro’s speech 
of March 13, 1965, demanding armed intervention in Vietnam 
“‘whatever the risks that are necessary.’” Reported in Cuba 
Socialista (Havana), May 1966, pp. 38-39. 
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regime that Moscow was capable of sacrificing its 
allies. 

The third reversal underscoring Cuba’s vulner- 
ability was the clear demise of the Fidelista in- 
surgent forces in Venezuela, Peru and Colombia 
after mid-1965. The moribund continental revolu- 
tion confronted Havana with the prospect of losing 
not only its supportive movement in the hemisphere, 
but also its principal source of international lev- 
erage. To arrest this development, the Cubans 
attempted to reconstitute and transform the revolu- 
tionary movement. First, they provided support for 
a new guerrilla foco, established in Bolivia by 
Ernesto Che Guevara in late 1966, with a force that 
included seven former members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Cuba. Next, 
Havana injected new content into the doctrine of 
guerrilla war through the publication in early 1967 
of Régis Debray’s book, Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion. The Cubans’ final step was to provide the 
continental revolution with an institutional base by 
convening the aforementioned conference of the 
Latin American Solidarity Organization in August 
1967. Attended by some 160 Latin American dele- 
gates in Havana, the OLAS conference broke de- 
cisively with Moscow’s line on peaceful revolution 
and established a permanent Executive Committee 
to promote armed revolutionary struggle. 

The final and most traumatic setback for Havana 
was Guevara’s capture and execution in October 
1967, ending the Bolivian guerrilla foco. The 
Bolivian fiasco signaled the bankruptcy of Fidel’s 
policy of continental revolution. With Che dead, 
Havana was left with a bureaucratic appendage in 
OLAS, but without much hope of attracting new 
revolutionaries. Without a viable revolutionary 
movement in the hemisphere, the Castro regime 
was deprived of its principal external resource in 
dealing with Moscow—at a time when Cuban- 
Soviet relations had become increasingly strained. 
Indeed, Soviet retaliation against Havana’s insub- 
ordination was not long in coming. On January 2, 
1968, Castro announced the immediate rationing 
of gasoline because of the “limited” possibility of 
the Soviet Union meeting Cuba’s growing fuel 
consumption needs.”° Fidel thus needed to find new 
counters to Soviet pressures, and to restructure 
Cuba’s relationship with Moscow and the hemi- 


sphere, just when domestic problems were becoming 
more pressing. 


” Granma (daily), Jan. 3, 1968, p. 3. 
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Recovering Momentum: 1968-70 


Following Guevara’s death, Havana’s attention 
was redirected inward towards the revitalization 
of revolutionary élan and the waging of the devel- 
opment struggle. Castro’s speeches throughout 1968 
and 1969 were virtually devoid of references to the 
continental revolution, concentrating instead on 
domestic political and economic issues. While the 
themes of Che’s guerrilla struggle and sacrifice and 
the war in Vietnam were sounded, they were used 
mainly for inspirational purposes in mobilizing the 
populace toward greater productive efforts. 
Havana’s reorientation was highlighted in the 1968 
centennial celebration of Cuba’s quest for inde- 
pendence, with Castro’s revolution portrayed as an 
integral part of “One Hundred Years of Struggle” 
from 1868 to 1968. Having focused inwards, the 
regime sought to regain revolutionary momentum 
through (a) a return to ideological militancy, (b) 
new emphasis on the commitment to a 10-million- 
ton sugar harvest, and (c) militarization of the 
Castroite Revolution. 

The regime’s new phase of ideological fervor 
began with a “revolutionary offensive” launched 
in March 1968. Puritanical in intent, it aimed at 
accelerating the construction of “real communism” 
by eradicating capitalism and residual bourgeois 


The Persistence of ‘Capitalism’ 


Are we going to construct socialism, or are 
we going to construct vending stands? .... 
Gentleman, we did not make a Revolution 
here to establish the right to trade! .... 
Whoever says that capitalism is easily de- 
terred is a liar; capitalism has to be dug out 
by the roots. ... 


. we had thought it would be possible to 
reduce the number of businesses little by little. 
. . . But what actually happened? Businesses 
did not disappear; they increased in number. 
Almost half of the businesses came into being 
after the Revolution. . . . But little by little 
we are sanitizing our environment, cleaning 
it up, creating a country that is really a coun- 
try of workers. 


—Fidel Castro, speeches of March 13 and March 
15, 1968, in Granma (Havana), March 24, 1968. 


vices from Cuban society. In his aforementioned 
speech of March 13, 1968, Castro stressed that 
revolution would not be an “easy road” gilded by 
Soviet assistance, and called upon the Cuban people 
to display “everyday heroism” by accepting neces- 
sary deprivations. Declaring that there could be no 
“accommodation” with capitalism in the new so- 
ciety, he announced that the remaining private non- 
agrarian sector was to be abolished immediately 
because ‘of profiteering and blackmarket activities 
by “anti-social” elements. In short, “capitalism,” 
“parasitism,” and the “exploitation of man” were 
to be “dug out by the roots” in creating Cuba’s 
Communist society.”* 

By the end of March, 55,600 small, privately- 
owned retail, service and manufacturing establish- 
ments were nationalized, giving Cuba the distinc- 
tion of having the highest ratio of state to private 
ownership of any Communist country in the world.”’ 
The immediate effect of this measure, however, was 
to aggravate discontent, partly as a result of new 
bottlenecks in the distribution of goods and services 
previously supplied by the private sector. 

Nevertheless, the renewed emphasis upon ideo- 
logical militancy continued. In the fall of 1968, 
the Ministry of the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
(MINFAR) spearheaded a drive against “bour- 
geois’ intellectuals and antirevolutionary literature, 
insisting that there must be no “ideological soften- 
ing” in the revolutionary movement.”* At the end 
of March 1969, a ‘National Forum on Internal 
Order” was convened to examine the problem of 
“antisocial behavior.” Attended by representatives 
of the party, MINFAR, the Ministry of Interior, 
and various mass organizations, the forum dis- 
cussed measures to rekindle revolutionary zeal in 
the populace and to cope with such problems as 
the rising rate of juvenile delinquency and crimes 
against property.” 


n the meantime, Castro had launched an effort 
to mobilize popular attention and energy by making 
a national crusade out of the commitment to pro- 


* Ibid., March 24, 1968, pp. 2-8. 

* Only the agrarian sector remained partly outside the area 
of state ownership, with 30 percent of the land still in private 
hands. See Carmelo Mesa-Lago, “The Revolutionary Offensive,” 
Transaction (St. Louis), April 1969, pp. 22-29, 62. 

*$ Attacks against deviant intellectuals were published in 
Verde Olivo (Havana), the MINFAR’s official weekly, in five 
successive issues beginning Noy. 3, 1968. 

** See Granma, April 6, 1969, pp. 4-5. 


duce 10 million tons of sugar by 1970. This enor- 
mous goal had first been announced in the fall of 
1964 as the final target in a five-year production 
plan for 1965-70.” From 1965 to 1967, it got little 
mention in official pronouncements and propaganda 
—partly, no doubt, because sugar production failed 
to meet the planned levels, and also because the 
regime’s major interest of the moment was the 
continental revolution. Very shortly after the 
Bolivian fiasco, however, Fidel suddenly began to 
emphasize the 1970 sugar target in terms that made 
its achievement both a matter of national honor 
and a test of Castroism itself.** 

It is interesting to consider what must have gone 
through Castro’s mind as he embarked upon this 
course. Certainly, if such a stupendous harvest 
could be achieved, it would represent a stunning 
comeback for Havana, counterbalancing the col- 
lapse of the continental revolution and the spas- 
modic past performance of the Cuban economy. 
Moreover, it would make Cuba dominant in the 
world sugar market at the time the 1964 Soviet- 
Cuban trade treaty was due to expire, thereby 
offering Havana the possibility of turning to the 
West as a market for sugar sales. At the same time, 
there were high risks involved in Castro’s gamble; 
while a successful harvest might yield great psycho- 
logical, political and economic pay-offs, a poor 
harvest would undeniably demoralize the popula- 
tion and further damage Havana’s credibility. 

In short, the harvest posed a number of decisive 
tests for the regime. At stake was the superiority 
of the new over the old order, for Fidel proposed 
to better the previous record of sugar production 
set in 1952—7.29 million tons (in 110 days)— 
by nearly 40 percent (in a much longer harvest 
period of over 280 days). At stake also was Cuba’s 
international credit position among socialist and 
capitalist trading partners, since a successful har- 
vest would naturally strengthen their confidence in 
the Cuban economy. But most important, the 10- 
million-ton goal was a test of Castro’s charisma 
and radical style of leadership. Fidel sought to 
revive the revolutionary commitment of the popu- 
lace by accomplishing what had never been done 
in Cuba’s history. 

Standing in the way of this maximum goal were 


*® See Hoy (Havana), Oct. 14, 1964. 

* See, for example, Castro’s speeches of Dec. 24, 1967, and 
Jan. 2, 1968 (reported by Havana Radio on those dates), and 
especially his speech of March 13, 1968, in Granma, March 24, 
pp. 2-8. 
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such “objective” conditions as the limited produc- 
tion capacity of the sugar mills, the unpredictability 
of weather conditions, the inadequacies in transpor- 
tation facilities, and the low productivity of the 
non-professional cane-cutting force.** One way 
Fidel sought to overcome these obstacles was to 
rely on “subjectivism,” or the “Sierra Maestra 
complex.” In the same manner that his small guer- 
rilla force had defeated Batista’s army, the work 
force, by its revolutionary will, determination and 
effort, would collectively triumph over all obstacles 
standing in the way of bringing in the harvest. 
Mobilizing several hundred thousand volunteers, 
Castro made the harvest a “historic battle,” a test 
of character for the Cuban people.” 


astro did not depend on “‘subjectivism” alone, 
however; soon after the all-out harvesting effort 
was announced, the regime took steps leading to 
the increasing militarization of the economy. Be- 
ginning in 1968, the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
(FAR) became a developmental weapon funneling 
supervisory personnel and manpower into the 
economy and organizing part of the labor force 
along paramilitary lines. These steps helped com- 
pensate for the dearth of competent civilian man- 
agers and technicians in the field by supplying 
army officers with command and organizational 
skills, as well as relatively high levels of technical 
competence.”” The army also helped to overcome 
organizational deficiencies in the party which, to use 
Castro’s term, had impeded the waging of “simul- 
taneous battles” on several economic fronts.®° In 
addition, the militarization of the labor force was 
aimed at inculcating the work discipline necessary 
for realizing production targets.*? 


“For example, unforeseen delays and problems made it im- 
possible to achieve planned increases in the production capacity 
of sugar mills undergoing plant expansion. Acknowledging 
“complications and difficulties on Feb. 9, 1970, Castro concluded 
that “the new equipment for the 1970 harvest, rather than help- 
ing the harvest, turned out to be something of an obstacle to it.” 
Ibid., Feb. 15, 1970, p. 2. 

* For examples of his ongoing theme, see Castro’s speeches 
in ibid., Nov. 2 and Nov. 16, 1969, and Feb. 15, 1970. 

* On March 13, 1969, Castro pointed out that thousands of 
work centers were being administered by persons with limited 
education: ibid., March 16, 1969, pp. 2-4. At the time, the 
Communist Party of Cuba probably did not exceed 60,000 
members, whose low level of technical competence and lack of 
organizational abilities further undermined the regime’s devel- 
opmental efforts. See Armando Hart’s revealing speech, ibid., 
May 25, 1969, pp. 3-5. 

* See Castro’s admonitions in ibid., March 16, 1969, p. 5. 

* See Castro’s address of Nov. 4, 1969, ibid., Nov. 16, p. 3. 
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Beginning in 1968, therefore, army officers could 
be found in crucial positions at the provincial and 
regional levels of the sugar industry. The two most 
important sugar-producing provinces of Oriente 
and Camaguey were under army command, while 
junior officers assumed management of the most 
important sugar centrales, especially those under- 
going conversion into super-mills. The provincial 
command posts reportedly were linked in turn with 
headquarters in Havana. In addition, the labor 
force was increasingly organized along military 
lines in the form of columns, batallions and 
brigades—including a 40,000-man Centennial 
Youth Column in Camaguey, in which youths served 
to fulfill their military obligation. Finally, the 
army’s mechanized “Che Guevara” Brigade was 
directly employed in clearing away scrub lands for 
agricultural development. 

The growing reliance on the FAR as a develop- 
mental weapon and organizational model continued 
throughout 1969 in preparation for the 1970 har- 
vest. In March 1969 Castro stressed the use of the 
army in solving production problems in Camaguey 
province.*” In October Armando Hart, party Orga- 
nization Secretary, extolled the example of the army 
in agricultural work, stressing that the production 
rate of the FAR labor brigades exceeded that of 
other agricultural workers.** In November Fidel 
fully acknowledged the increasing significance of 
the FAR. He announced that between 80,000 and 
100,000 armed forces personnel would be mobilized 
for the 1970 harvest. Referring to the need for 
“discipline and good work habits” in the labor 
force, he called upon the FAR to provide the neces- 
sary direction: 


The armed forces represent . .. the institution with the 
most experience in organization; they are the ones with 
the most discipline. They must contribute that spirit of 
organization and discipline . . . as well as their expe- 
rience.°4 


In Castro’s bid to regain revolutionary momen- 
tum, the 10-million ton target provided Cuban 
society with an all-consuming goal, while the mil- 
itarization of the revolution became the organi- 
zational means for attaining that objective. The 
future of the militarized model, in turn, depended 
upon the success of the 1970 harvest. 

Well before the harvest was in, it was clear from 


* [bid., (daily) , March 20, 1969, p. 2. 


* Tbid., Oct. 5, 1969, pp. 4-6. 
* [bid., Nov. 16, 1969, pp. 2-4. 


Havana’s own reports that the Cubans would not 
manage to reach their 10-million-ton target, but 
that they would succeed in producing a new record 
harvest of 8.5 million tons.*° On balance, this 
performance represents a setback for Castro (on 
which more shortly). But the position of the FAR 
and the attractiveness of the militarized model may 
have been enhanced, since they appear to have been 
decisive in setting the new record of production. 
As will be seen, such a development could hold 
crucial significance for the future of the Cuban 
Revolution. 


Relations with Moscow 


The recovery of domestic revolutionary momen- 
tum was paralleled by bold efforts on Castro’s part 
to exact a firmer Soviet commitment to Havana. 
Deprived of his hemispheric leverage following 
Che’s death, Fidel severely strained Cuba’s rela- 
tionship with Moscow throughout most of 1968 
in an effort to force a new understanding with the 
Soviets. This phase of political maneuvering, which 
was characterized by mutual retaliations, came to 
an end with Fidel’s speech on the Soviet bloc 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 1968. There- 
after, a new compromise emerged which has since 
produced closer bonds between the two countries, 
but which also has left Cuba precariously dependent 
upon Moscow. 

To review these developments, the pattern of 
strained relations was set in late 1967 when Havana 
substituted Minister of Public Health Major Jose R. 
Machado for President Osvaldo Dorticos in Cuba’s 
delegation to Moscow’s 50th-anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Bolshevik Revolution. This slight was 
followed by the “microfaction” affair involving the 
old Stalinist, Anibal Escalante, former Executive 
Secretary of the defunct pro-Soviet Popular Social- 
ist Party (PSP). In January 1968, Escalante and 
34. other ex-PSP members were arrested, tried and 
sentenced to prison terms ranging from 2 to 15 
years; the principal charges leveled against them 
were that they had operated as a so-called “micro- 
faction” to oppose Castro’s economic and foreign 
policies, and that through Soviet, East German 
and Czech contacts they had urged the withdrawal 
of Soviet-bloc support in order to bring about 
Castro’s downfall and replacement by trusted old- 


*® Castro’s speech of May 19, 1970, in ibid., May 31, p. 4. 


line Communists. Responsible authorities of the 
Soviet and East European countries were exempted 
from blame for the subversive activities of the 
“microfaction.” Nevertheless, the arrest and sen- 
tencing of this pro-Soviet faction was apparently 
intended to serve as a clear warning to Moscow: 
Havana would oppose increased Soviet influence 
in Cuba’s affairs and stood ready to retaliate 
against cutbacks in Soviet assistance by carrying 
out further actions embarrassing to Moscow.*® 

The Escalante affair, along with Havana’s boy- 
cott of the Soviet-sponsored meeting of Communist 
parties in Bucharest in February, came at a time 
of hard bargaining between Cuba and the USSR 
over the 1968 trade protocol. Negotiations had been 
going on since the preceding October, with the 
protocol finally signed on March 22. The new proto- 
col did in fact reflect a tightening up of Soviet 
economic assistance: reportedly, the volume of 
trade in 1968 was to increase by only 10 percent 
as opposed to 23 percent in 1967; and the Soviets 
henceforth were to charge an undisclosed rate of 
interest on new credits extended to Cuba.*’ Given 
the poor 1968 sugar harvest of 5.2 million tons, the 
Soviets seemed to have a stranglehold on the Cuban 
regime, against which further countermoves by 
Havana would be futile if not hazardous for the 
Cuban economy. 


he Soviet-bloc intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
however, gave Castro the opportunity to air Cuban 
grievances and to demand a redefinition of Soviet- 
Cuban ties—in exchange for his endorsement of 
the occupation. In a speech of August 23, 1968, 
Castro vented Havana’s displeasure over Soviet-bloc 
internal developments and relations with Cuba: 
both the bureaucratic Novotny and the revisionist 
Dubcek had corrupted Communist ideals; and the 
poor quality and onerous terms of Czechoslovak 
aid to Cuba had violated the spirit of international- 
ism. Next, he both condemned and approved the 
Warsaw Pact occupation: it was a “flagrant” viola- 
tion of Czechoslovakia’s sovereignty and _ thus 


* See the attacks against the “microfaction” by Raul Castro 
and others, ibid., Feb. 11, 1968, pp. 2, 4-5, 7-11. The affair was 
also directed against “reformist” currents within the Revolu- 
tion. See Castro’s speech of March 13, ibid., March 24, 1968, 


“* Keylin Devlin, “The Soviet-Cuban Confrontation: Economic 
Reality and Political Judo,” from the Research Department of 
Radio Free Europe, April 1, 1968, pp. 15-16. 
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illegal; but it was justifiable politically because 
“Czechoslovakia was moving toward a counter- 
revolutionary situation . . . and into the arms of 
imperialism ... [and] it was absolutely necessary, 
at all costs, in one way or another, to prevent this 
from eventually taking place.” Castro thus based 
his argument for Soviet intervention on ideological 
rather than geopolitical grounds. Accordingly, he 
demanded that the same Soviet-bloc protection be 
extended to North Vietnam, North Korea, and 
Cuba: “. . . will they send the divisions of the 
Warsaw Pact to Cuba if the Yankee imperialists 
attack—or even threaten to attack—our country, 
if we request it?” ** 

Castro’s speech on the Czech crisis appears to 
have been a major turning point in Cuban-Soviet 
affairs. Earlier tension gave way to a rapproche- 
ment by 1969, marked by mutual concessions and 
new bonds of solidarity between the two countries. 
In early 1969 and 1970, the Soviets signed trade 
protocols with Havana that evidently were satis- 
factory to the Cubans. For the first time a Soviet 
naval flotilla visited Cuba in 1969 on the occasion 
of the July 26th anniversary (an important one in 
the Castroite calendar, marking Fidel’s first major 
strike against Batista). In November a group of 
650 Soviet technicians and diplomats, headed by 
the Soviet ambassador, spent a day cutting sugar 
cane as a gesture of solidarity with the Cubans. 
Marshal Grechko, the Soviet Minister of Defense, 
visited Havana in the same month, stirring specula- 
tion of a new Soviet arms agreement with Cuba.*® 
Castro thus appears to have been successful in 
strengthening Soviet-Cuban ties as a means of 
overcoming Cuba’s isolation. 

For its part, Havana seems to have swung back 
into line behind Moscow since 1968, fully endorsing 
the Soviet Union’s domestic and foreign policies. 
The Cubans have also ceased their polemical attacks 
on the pro-Soviet Latin American Communist 
parties, and have backed off from their promotion 
of the strategy of armed struggle.*° Finally, Havana 
has moderated its policy toward Latin America 
in a further effort to reduce Cuba’s hemispheric 


* Granma, Aug 25, 1968, pp. 1-4. 

* Raul Castro paid a six-week return visit to the Soviet Union 
in April-May 1970. According to one report, the Soviets agreed 
to re-equip the FAR, supplying it, inter alia, with improved 
SA-2 air defense missiles and a 25-plane squadron of F-model 
MIG-21’s: Time (New York), July 27, 1970, p. 17. 

* As a result, Douglas Bravo, commander of the Venezuelan 
Armed Forces of National Liberation (FALN), issued a com- 
munique on January 15, 1970, accusing the Castro leadership of 
abandoning the guerrilla movements. 
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isolation. A trade agreement with Chile was signed 
early in 1970, and Fidel has praised the nationalist 
and reformist posture of the Peruvian military 
regime on several occasions since its rise to power 
on July 14, 1969. 

These shifts in the Cuban line were no more 
evident than in Castro’s speech of April 22, 1970, 
honoring Lenin’s birth. Fidel paid tribute to the 
Soviet state, without which “. . . it would have been 
impossible for Cuba to become the first socialist 
country in Latin America.” He attacked the leftist 
critics of the Soviet Union in Europe and Latin 
America for having condemned Soviet-bloc inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia. He further praised the 
Soviet Union for its supportive role against “im- 
perialist aggression” in Vietnam, the Middle East 
and Cuba, noting that his regime alone had re- 
ceived $1.5 billion in Soviet arms. Concerning 
Latin America, he vowed that Cuba had not and 
would not give up her support for the revolutionary 
movement. But in an apparent reference to the 
Peruvian example, he added: 


- [Cuban] support does not necessarily have to be 
expressed exclusively in favor of guerrilla movements, 
but [can be extended to] any government which sin- 
cerely adopts a policy of economic and social develop- 
ment and of liberating its country from the Yankee 
imperialist yoke; no matter by what path that govern- 
ment has reached power, Cuba will support it.*1 


The recent Cuban-Soviet reconciliation marks a 
significant departure from Castro’s earlier political 
approach to Moscow. To be sure, the accommoda- 
tion was reached only after hard bargaining; but 
in contrast to the past, it was an extraneous factor— 
the Czech crisis—that gave Fidel the singular op- 
portunity to press for a trade-off. Otherwise Castro 
would have had little to bargain with. His stance 
on armed struggle has lost a good deal of its sig- 
nificance since the collapse of the revolutionary 
movement on the Latin American continent. More- 
over, Moscow’s position has been strengthened by 
the Cuban economy’s continuing need for maximum 
Soviet assistance, and particularly by the fact that 
the 1964 trade pact is due to lapse at the end of 
1970. Hence, Cuba has been placed in a position 
of critical dependency, leaving Fidel with little 
room to maneuver. One way remains for Castro to 
regain leverage, and that is to explore new alterna- 
tives for Cuba in her policy vis-a-vis the Western 
hemisphere. 


“ Granma, May 3, 1970, pp. 2-5. 


Revolutionary Junctures 
and Prospects 


The recent developments in Cuba’s domestic and 
foreign policies pose critical issues which affect the 
character and direction of the Cuban Revolution. 
Internally, the issue is whether charisma, radicalism 
and the resultant popular basis of the Revolution 
can be reconciled with the organizational impera- 
tives of sustained economic development. Ex- 
ternally, the issue is whether Cuba can overcome 
her hemispheric isolation and reduce her depend- 
ency upon the Soviet Union by coming to terms 
with Latin American governments. 


On Soviet Solidarity 


In my opinion, this “we are defended” . . . atti- 
tude led to a certain sit-back-and-take-it-easy men- 
tality when the only correct, the only intelligent, 
the only truly revolutionary attitude was always to 
depend on ourselves . . . to rely first on ourselves 
and only on ourselves, and always be ready to place 
a high price on our lives without waiting for anyone 
to come and defend us.—(March 13, 1968.) 


We shall never break our political ties with the 
Soviet Union or even what they call military ties. 
On the contrary! As far as we are concerned, we'll 
always be ready to increase our military ties with 
the Soviet Union. —(April 22, 1970.) 


On the Revolutionary Movement 


The guerrilla is bound to be the nucleus of the 
revolutionary movement. . . . We are absolutely 
convinced that, in the long run, there is only one 
solution, as expressed in the [OLAS] Resolution: 
guerrilla warfare in Latin America—(August 10, 
1967.) 


When we speak of supporting a revolutionary 
movement, we should say that that support does not 
necessarily have to be expressed exclusively in favor 
of guerrilla movements. . . . I say this because. . 

no two cases in the history of the world are exactly 
alike, and there wiil not be two revolutions that will 
develop in the same way. New possibilities and new 
forms appear... [and] any Latin American govern- 


The Many Voices of Castro 


Fidel’s charisma and revolutionary style appear 
to have become less relevant to the new develop- 
ment process. The commitment to the 10-million- 
ton harvest was the product of Fidel’s radicalism, 
reflecting his personal decision-making authority 
and his emphasis on subjectivism as the motive 
force. But his revolutionary style probably did no 
more than supply the necessary inspirational force 
for the 1970 harvest. It was the new reliance on 
the armed forces as a developmental force, and on 
the militarized model of production, that evidently 
provided the needed institutional support and or- 
ganization for the collective effort. At issue, there- 
fore, is whether the regime can reconcile the func- 


ment that sincerely and consistently undertakes the 
economic and social development of its country and 
its liberation from the imperialist yoke will be able 
to count on the support of our people and of our 
Revolution.—( April 22, 1970.) 


On the Sugar Harvest 


. it is not a matter of eight point something, 
or nine, but at least 10 million tons. And not a ton 
less, not one tone less, with or without a drought! 
And, if there’s no drought, there’s no telling how 
many tons we'll have!—(April 19, 1968.) 


What this will mean from a political, moral and 
revolutionary point of view is undoubtedly worth 
much more than the ten million tons of sugar them- 
selves. It will be a great ideological victory of the 
Revolution and the revolutionary camp in general. 
... It will be a great ideological and moral victory 
over imperialism, over the capitalists and reaction- 
aries!—(November 4, 1969.) 


We won’t accept a pound less than ten million tons. 
That is our position, and we repeat and reaffirm it. 
It would be incredibly humiliating if we were to 
produce anything less than ten million tons.—(Feb- 
ruary 9, 1970.) 


I can tell you that we won’t reach the ten million 
ton mark. I’m not going to beat around the bush. 
That, in short, is the situation. . . . Now the struggle 
for the ten million tons must become the struggle for 
the nine million tons—(May 19, 1970.) 
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tions and prerogatives of charismatic leadership 
with the institutional structures and orderly proces- 
ses which are needed to promote rapid economic 
growth. 

While it should help to resolve immediate produc- 
tion problems, the militarized revolutionary model 
seems incompatible with the Cuban Revolution’s 
earlier voluntarism and populism. Such a model 
involves a regimented command system directed 
from above. It would thus close off the possibilities 
of building responsive institutions that could pro- 
vide for effective popular participation in influenc- 
ing national policies.* 

The choice before the regime is whether to push 
on with its accelerated developmental program 
under the militarized model or some other com- 
mand system, or to opt for a more responsive sys- 
tem at the expense of some of its more radical goals. 
Ironically, however, even if the militarized path is 
chosen, Castro’s presence and personal ties with 
the masses may be needed to make the new revo- 
lutionary order more palatable. 

On the international front, Havana needs to over- 
come its isolation within the hemisphere both to 
gain a greater sense of security and to reduce de- 
pendency on the Soviets. Here, however, the regime 
may face a dilemma in choosing between Cuba’s 
diplomatic and revolutionary interests. This is 
clearly illustrated by the Peruvian case. On the 
one hand, Castro has indicated that he is encour- 
aged by recent Peruvian developments, and he 
may even be looking to the anti-Communist Peru- 
vian military regime as a potential anchor in 
realigning right-wing and left-wing nationalism in 
Latin America.** On the other hand, any move by 
Cuba toward the establishment of relations with 
Peru (or any other country) would require that 
Havana associate itself with governments confront- 
ing insurgent groups and urban terrorists. In turn, 


“Maurice Zeitlin observes: “At present, despite the appar- 
ently ample participation of the workers in discussions and deci- 
sions concerning the implementation of the national economic 
plan set for their plant, the workers have no role... in deter- 
mining the plan itself.” He adds that little has been done 
“, . . to establish institutions to guarantee that competing 
points of view can be heard within the revolutionary socialist 
consensus; that meaningful alternatives are debated, that poli- 
cies are initiated, as well as implemented, by the citizenry at 
large.” “Inside Cuba: Workers and Revolution,” Ramparts 
(San Francisco), March 1970, pp. 70, 74. 

“The Cuban-Peruvian alignment might be facilitated by the 
trend toward left-wing militarization in Cuba. The two coun- 
tries would share institutional, elite-generational and develop- 
mental similarities, as well as assertive nationalism, which 
would help overcome ideological differences between the two 
regimes. 
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this could cut Fidel off from whatever remains of 
the revolutionary Left, leaving him open to the 
charge of having abandoned the revolutionary 
struggle. Nevertheless, if assertive nationalistic 
tendencies continue to develop among non-Fidelista 
groups in Peru and elsewhere in Latin America, 
Havana may decide to foresake its revolutionary 
objectives in favor of Cuba’s diplomatic interests. 
Such a step would signal a new direction for the 
Cuban Revolution. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The 1970 harvest ended with a record production 
of 8.526 million tons.** Nonetheless all indications 
are that it represents a major personal defeat for 
Castro, reflecting adversely on his credibility and 
radical style of leadership. Consequently, it may 
signify a watershed in Cuba’s internal development 
in the same way that Guevara’s death proved a 
turning point in Fidel’s efforts to revolutionize the 
hemisphere. 

In speeches of May 19 and 20, and most recently 
of July 26,*° Castro acknowledged personal as well 
as collective “responsibility” for the harvest “set- 
back” and “defeat.” In the latter speech he also 
revealed a number of other reversals in the economy 
and gave a gloomy forecast of the continued hard- 
ship and supreme effort that lie ahead in Cuba’s 
drive for economic development. Overall, he 
called for the strengthening of the Communist 
Party apparatus and mass organizations in an ap- 
parent effort to arrest demoralization in the popu- 
lace, reverse the trend toward a slackening of work, 
and control dissenting elements within his regime. 
He further indicated that administrative reforms 
would be adopted to improve the coordination of 
economic activities and to remove party personnel 
from management functions at the plant level. 

These and other steps suggest that Castro is 
under pressure from technocratic and reformist ele- 
ments in Cuba. Supported by the Soviet Union, 
and bolstered by Fidel’s defeat in the sugar har- 
vest, they may be pressing for greater influence in 
the formulation of economic policies under a less 
personalized decision-making system. 


: Havana Radio, July 25, 1970. 
*“Granma, May 31, 1970, pp. 2-5, 7-12; and Havana Radio, 
July 26, 1970. 


Che in Bolivia: 


The “Revolution” That Failed 


By Robert F. Lamberg 


Ernesto Guevara comes/from the country to 
the city/[with] a heart and a gun... . 
—Bolivian guerrilla song. 


[Our] isolation continues to be total . . . the 
peasant base is still undeveloped. ... We 
still have not recruited any peasants, which 
is understandable considering the little con- 
tact we have had with them... . 
—From Guevara’s field diary, 
April and August 1967. 


t is ironic—but not untypical of Fidel Castro’s 
checkered course—that only a few months after 
he stage-managed a major demonstration of his 
influence on the Latin American continent (the 
conference of the “Latin American Solidarity Or- 
ganization” convened in Havana in August 1967), 
the strategy of guerrilla warfare by which he and 
his followers hoped to achieve their revolutionary 


Mr. Lamberg is Visiting Professor for Latin Amer- 
ican Contemporary History and Politics at the 
Centro de Estudios Internacionales at El Colegio de 
Mexico. He has written extensively on Latin Amer- 
ican and Communist affairs and authored Die 
castristische Guerrilla in Lateinamerika, to be pub- 
lished snon in West Germany. 


aims was emphatically and decisively repudiated 
—in the much celebrated misadventure of “Che” 
Guevara in Bolivia. 

There are several reasons why it is important 
to examine the Bolivian guerrilla movement. First 
and foremost, it was the only insurgent force 
organized entirely on the basis of refinements in 
guerrilla theory that might be described as the 
third phase of the Castroite ideology. Secondly, 
it was the only guerrilla action in Latin America 
that yielded a great deal of firsthand documentary 


1Jn the writer’s view, it is possible to distinguish three dis- 
tinct phases in the evolution of Castroite ideology. In the first, 
theoretical notions were formulated ex post facto to explain 
and glorify Castro’s successful revolution in Cuba; the classic 
expression of these theories was Guevara’s famous volume, 
Guerra de Guerrillas, published in Havana in 1960. In the 
second phase, Castroism was elaborated and infused with 
doctrinal concepts that placed it unmistakably in the ideologi- 
cal orbit of communism (see, for example, the “Second Decla- 
ration of Havana,” Revolucion (Havana) Feb. 5, 1962; Gue- 
vara’s “Guerra de Guerrillas: Un Metodo,” Cuba Socialista, 
September 1962; and other sources). The third phase witnessed 
the amendment of Guevara’s theories of guerrilla warfare to 
emphasize the need for armed struggle by guerrillas operating 
independently from political control (reflecting Havana’s im- 
patience with the peaceful politics and tactics of the pro-Soviet 
Communist parties on the continent). The chief articulator of 
this last phase of ideology was the Frenchman Jules Régis 
Debray. See in particular his Revolution in the Revolution, 
New York, The Monthly Review Press, 1967. 
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material, so that it can be analyzed with a minimum 
of speculation. In the third place, it provided a 
graphic and striking illustration of the distance 
between the revolutionary idealism of the Castro- 
ites and the practical realities of Latin American 
life. 

In the latter respect, we shall start out by con- 
sidering what Che Guevara apparently did not— 
the specific political, social and economic condi- 
tions that characterize the Bolivian nation. 


A Society in Transition 


Bolivia has been called “a beggar on a throne 
of gold”°—a reference to the unhappy fact that 
despite enormously rich natural resources the Boliv- 
ian economy is greatly underdeveloped and the 
country is plagued by poverty. Eighteen years ago 
these conditions helped to bring about a revolution 
which, in terms of the changes it wrought in Bolli- 
via’s political and economic system, ranks among 
the three most important revolutions in Latin 
America in this century (the other two being the 
Mexican in 1910 and the Cuban in 1959). Carried 
out by the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario 
(hereafter MNR) under the leadership of Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, the revolution of 1952 was de- 
cidedly “socialistic” insofar as its original goals 
and programs were concerned. Among the signifi- 
cant measures that it undertook were the national- 
ization of the country’s most important natural 
resource, the tin mines; an extensive program of 
land reform; and the introduction of universal 
suffrage. If, in later years, there was reason to 
doubt the success of these programs in terms of 
their economic impact, they did at least succeed 
in converting a significant segment of the popula- 
tion to the socio-political outlook they represented. * 

In November 1964 the Paz regime was over- 
thrown by a military faction within the ranks of 
the MNR, and a new government was formed under 
the leadership of Generals René Barrientos Ortufio 
and Alfredo Ovando Candia.‘ The announced aim 


* Robert J. Alexander, The Bolivian National Revolution, 
New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1958, Dees 

3 On the 1952 revolution and its results, cf. Robert J. Alex- 
ander, The Bolivian National Revolution, New Brunswick, N.J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1958; and Mario Rolon Anaya, 
Politica y partidos en Bolivia, La Paz, Editorial Juventud, 1966. 

*On the Barrientos coup and its consequences, cf. William 
H. Brill, Military Intervention in Bolivia: The Overthrow of 
Paz Estenssoro and the MNR, Washington, D.C., Institute for 
the Comparative Study of Political Systems, 1967. 
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of the new regime was to depoliticize public life 
and to institute decision-making based on tech- 
nological expertise. In terms of power relations, the 
three most important forces in the country now 
became the military, the farmers and the mine 
workers. 

For both political and economic reasons which do 
not need to be elaborated here, Barrientos and 
Candia concentrated their efforts on curtailing the 
power of the mine workers while seeking support 
from the major peasants’ organizations. By 1966 
the regime felt strong enough to seek popular 
affirmation of its leadership, and Barrientos was 
duly endorsed as President of Bolivia in national 
elections. Barrientos’ success in establishing a 
power base in the peasants’ organizations later 
proved to be an important political asset, as we 
shall see. 


The Barrientos regime could hardly be called 
democratic (for that matter, neither could its prede- 
cessor). At the same time, it certainly was not 
““counterrevolutionary”—on the contrary, it aimed, 
in its own way and according to its own notions, at 
spurring the slow pace of progress toward the goals 
of the revolution. It might also be pointed out that 
Barrientos and his colleagues acted with relative 
restraint in dealing with their political opponents 
(at least compared to the behavior of some Latin 
American militarists who have seized power by 
force). It is true that the mine workers were sub- 
jected to a number of repressive measures, includ- 
ing the outlawing of their union organization and 
the exile of their most active leaders. But otherwise 
the regime seemed to act with deliberate modera- 
tion. The ousted leaders of the Paz regime were 
spared brutal physical persecution, and though Paz 
himself was exiled, his supporters were soon able 
to regroup and return to the political arena without 
serious harassment from the regime. Various leftist 
groups, including Communist factions, emerged as 
legal political organizations, and the pro-Soviet 
Communist Party of Bolivia (PCB) even took part 
—unsuccessfully—in the elections of 1966 by or- 
ganizing the collective front FLN (Frente de Lib- 
eracién Nacional). While it is impossible to gauge 
the genuineness of the support extended to Bar- 
rientos, it is at least clear that he was offered rela- 
tively weak opposition in the presidential election 
and emerged from it with enhanced strength and 
status. 

To all appearances, Ernesto “Che” Guevara’s 
plan to establish a guerrilla force in Bolivia origi- 
nated some time in 1963, preceding the coup that 
brought Barientos to power.’ It seems possible that 


he later considered other target areas (during the 
period of his much-publicized disappearance from 
the public scene in 1965-66) but in the end decided 
Bolivia offered the ripest ground for revolution. 
In any case, the observer cannot escape the im- 
pression that once “el Che” had embarked upon 
his course, he paid very little attention to the im- 
portant shifts taking place on the Bolivian scene— 
an oversight that was to contribute significantly to 


his downfall. 


A Theory of Revolution 


To understand Guevara’s course of action, it is 
necessary to know something about the revolution- 
ary theory on which it was based. First formulated 
by Guevara in his book Guerra de Guerrillas—and 
elaborated over the years in the statements and 
writings of Castro, Guevara, and finally the French- 
man Jules Régis Debray—this theory departed from 
the traditional Marxist and Leninist views of the 
conditions necessary for revolution to propound 
the notion that a guerrilla force could serve as the 
“nucleus of armed insurrection’”—or foco insur- 
reccional—creating a revolutionary situation by its 
own momentum. According to Guevara, a small 
band of armed revolutionaries, by gaining popular 
support, could grow in numbers and strength to 
the point where it could defeat a national army. On 
the Latin American continent, the best locale for 
such an armed struggle was the countryside, where 
the guerrillas would have more mobility against 
enemy forces and would be less liable to exposure 
than in densely populated areas. More important, 
Guevara believed that the peasants—motivated by 
the desire to possess their own land and to crush 
the feudal agricultural structure—would join with 
the guerrillas in fighting the “oppressors”; thus 
he assigned the peasantry a key role in the revo- 
lutionary warfare that he envisioned would “liber- 
ate” the Latin American continent. 

Guevara’s theory was said to be based in part 
on lessons the Castroites had learned in the Cuban 
revolution of 1958-59. Both he and Castro, and 


later Debray, came to assert that the Cuban experi- 


5 See Fidel Castro’s introduction to El Diaro del Che en 
Bolivia, Mexico City, Siglo XXI Editores, 1968. See also the 
report of a special OAS commission entitled Estudio del “Diario 
del Che Guevara en Bolivia,’ Washington, D.C., Pan American 
Union, Mimeographed document, Sed. L/X.II.23, Dec. 20, 1968. 


ence exemplified the successful creation of a revo- 
lutionary situation by a guerrilla force. Consequent- 
ly, they preached that the Cuban revolution must be 
extended—-or, to employ the usual term, exported 
—to other Latin American countries. They also 
became convinced that revolutionary action—that 
is, armed struggle—was the only possible way to 
achieve social change in Latin America. Finally— 
in defiance of the sacrosanct Leninist notion of 
party supremacy—they insisted that in the course 
of such armed struggle, the political element of the 
revolutionary forces (i.e., the Communist Party) 
should be subordinated to the military element (2.e., 
the guerrillas). 

These, in brief, were the convictions that under- 
lay Guevara’s venture into Bolivia. His broad aim 
was to achieve an “internationalization” of the 
guerrilla force in a region reaching from the Peru- 
vian and Bolivian highlands into his homeland, 
Argentina, and possibly including even southwest- 
ern Brazil and Paraguay. The Bolivian area was 
intended to serve as the center of the insurgency, 
providing both a training and a proving ground 
for the guerrilla troops. The whole guerrilla region 
was to become a “second Vietnam,” as Guevara 
later described it in a manifesto to his followers 
issued in April 1967.° 

Guevara seems to have been indifferent to certain 
early signs that his ambitions might be overreach- 
ing. For example, a small guerrilla force organized 
in Argentina in 1963 by Jorge Massetti, working in 
close collaboration with Guevara, initially played 
a part in the insurgents’ plans, but it was annihilated 
by government troops in 1964. The previous year 
had witnessed the crushing of a peasants’ uprising 
in upper Peru (Cuzco) led by the Trotskyite Hugo 
Blanco Galdos*; an effort was made in 1965 to 
supplant this rebel movement with a guerrilla band 


6 Ernesto Che Guevara, “Mensaje a la Tricontinental,” in 
Obra revolucionaria, Mexico City, Ediciones ERA, SA 1967, 
pp. 640 ff. See also Castro’s introduction to Guevara’s diary, 
loc. cit.; Ricardo Rojo, Che Guevara—Leben und Tod eines 
Freundes, Frankfurt, S. Fisher Verlag, 1968, pp. 137 f., 176; 
Ted Cordova Claure, “Un Vietnam en Bolivie?” Marcha 
(Montevideo), May 19, 1967; and Richard Gott, “La experi- 
enca guerillera en Bolivia,” Estudios Internacionales (Santi- 
ago), April-June 1968. 

7 Blanco’s peasant movement was crushed in May 1963; in 
any case, it is unlikely that Blanco and Guevara would have 
been able to collaborate, since both showed strong ideological 
and psychological tendencies to go it alone. According to 
Guevara’s diary and other sources, Havana tried to establish a 
new guerrilla force in Peru in 1966-67, following the destruc- 
tion of the first Castroite unit. See “Mensaje al Che No. 37,” 
in Punto Final (Santiago), July 30, 1968; Agence France 
Presse (AFP), report from Camiri, Nov. 14, 1967; and the 
entries in Guevara’s diary for March 20 and 21, 1967, loc. cit. 
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loyal to Castro, but it, too, was destroyed within a 
few months. 

Seemingly undaunted by these developments, 
Guevara proceeded with his plans to establish the 
Bolivian base. As part of the advance preparations, 
Jose Maria Martinez Tamayo (referred to in rebel 
writings as “Ricardo”), a Cuban officer and later 
a member of the guerrilla force, reportedly made 
repeated trips to Bolivia between 1962 and 1966 
to establish contacts, gather information, and make 
practical arrangements.* According to Cuban 
sources, Tamara Bunke (“Tania”)—an East Ger- 
man woman who figured prominently in the later 
drama of the jungles—was sent to Bolivia in 1964 
with the assignment of establishing an urban net- 
work to help the guerrillas.° 

Early in 1966—probably while he was in Havana 
for the Tricontinental Conference—Mario Monje 
Molina, the Secretary-General of the Communist 
Pariy of Bolivia, was finally informed of Guevara’s 
plans. Though Monje was later to refuse to support 
the guerrilla venture—a crucial factor in the events 
of 1967, as we shall see—a certain number of prom- 
inent Bolivian Communists at first collaborated with 
the Cubans on preparations for the rural guerrilla 
base and for the supportive urban network which 
Tania was working to set up. Two Bolivians who 
actually joined the guerrilla force were the brothers 
Peredo Leigue—Roberto (“Coco”) and Guido 
(“‘Inti” )—the latter a member of the PCB Central 
Committee. Following a period of training and 
planning in Cuba with Guevara, the Peredos were 
assigned the task of establishing a site for the 
guerrilla base. Somewhere around the middle of 
1966 they chose a ranch north of Lagunillas on the 
Nancahuazu River for the guerrillas’ central train- 
ing and supply camp. On November 7, Guevara 
arrived at the camp, masquerading as an Uruguayan 
businessman. At the end of that month the guerrilla 
force consisted of 13 men, mostly Cubans; accord- 
ing to plan, a number of other Cubans were to join 
the group, and at least 20 Bolivians were to be 
recruited in the initial phase of operations.”° 

Thus the guerrilla “foco” was formed which, 
according to the notions of Castro, Guevara and 
Debray, would provide the spark to set off the 


8 Jesus Lara, “Una renuncia remece al PC Boliviana,” Punto 
be Feb. 25, 1969. See also Verde Olivo (Havana), Aug. 3, 

9 Bohemia (Havana), Jan. 17, 1969. 

10 See Guevara’s entries in his diary for Nov. 27, 1966, and 
his monthly summary for November. See also Gott, op. cit.; 
and International Herald Tribune (Paris), July 2, 1968. 
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powder keg of revolution on the Latin American 
continent. Guevara’s diary reveals that the guerrillas 
were at first in constant touch with Havana and 
had no trouble receiving the financial and political 
assistance they needed to pursue their “interna- 
tionalization” activities. The urban network also 
seemed to be functioning as planned. An Uruguayan 
journalist in Fidel Castro’s confidence, writing in 
the spring of 1967, stressed that Guevara’s force 
was operating independently and without respon- 
sibility to any “specific party” (meaning the Com- 
munist Party )—thus constituting a genuinely new 
form of guerrilla movement along Debray’s theoreti- 
cal lines.” 


The Problem of Isolation 


Ironically, the revolutionaries’ insistence that the 
guerrilla force be independent—which was in- 
tended, in part, to give flexibility to its political 
operations—had the opposite effect of contributing 
to its political isolation. On the last day of 1966, 
PCB Secretary General Monje arrived at the Nan- 
cahuazu camp to confer with Guevara on the ques- 
tion of collaboration between the party and the 
foco. The talks got nowhere. According to reports 
by both men, Monje maintained that preparatory 
discussions should be held with representatives of 
the PCB and other Communist parties on the con- 
tinent before the start of guerrilla activity; more 
important, he asserted his right—as head of the 
Bolivian party—to exercise authority over the po- 
litical and military operations of the foco. This, of 
course, was totally unacceptable to Guevara.” In a 
later report to the party issued after the destruction 
of the guerrillas (and after he was no longer head 
of the PCB), Monje stated that “there was no com- 
mitment made to Guevara either before or after 
December 31 to assist him in the guerrilla warfare 
which he planned to conduct. . . .”** 

In subsequent months, the attitude of the Bolivian 
party leadership revealed the dilemma it con- 
fronted. On the one hand, it had no wish to ruffle 
feelings in Havana or to open itself to charges that 
it was abdicating its “revolutionary avant-gardist” 
role. On the other hand, it wanted to demonstrate 


11 Carlos Maria Gutierrez, “Bolivia: otra forma de guerrilla,” 
Marcha, May 12, 1967. 

12 Cf. entry in Guevara’s diary for Dec. 31, 1966; and Mario 
Monje, “Las divergencias del PC boliviano con Che Guevara,” 
Punto Final, Feb. 27, 1968. 

13 Monje, ibid. 


its fealty to the Moscow line—which prescribed a 
legal road to power for the Communist parties of 
Latin America—and it obviously resented the en- 
croachment of the guerrilla force on its own politi- 
cal preserve; moreover, as a local force with prag- 
matic leanings, it sensed the suicidal character of 
Guevara’s action. As a consequence, its course ap- 
peared ambivalent. In February 1967 Bolivian 
party leaders went to Havana to negotiate directly 
with Fidel Castro, but the discussions came to 
nothing.’* After Guevara’s force was discovered in 
March and came under attack by Bolivian govern- 
ment troops, the PCB professed its “solidarity” 
with the guerrillas.*° Not long afterward Jorge 
Kolle Cueto, Monje’s successor as Secretary-General 
of the party, remarked ambiguously to newsmen 
that there were “not only [sic] members of our 
community” in the guerrilla force.* During the 
Latin American Solidarity Conference, which took 
place in July-August 1967 in Havana, Castro was 
apparently furious with the Bolivian Communist 
delegation because of the party’s continued refusal 
to collaborate with the guerrillas.*’ 


14 Entry in Guevara’s diary for Feb. 14, 1967; OAS report, 
Estudio ..., p. 17; Lara, loc. cit. 

%° Cf., for example, a PCB declaration published in the 
Uruguayan Communist paper, E/ Popular (Montevideo), dated 
April 29, 1967, signed by three high-ranking party officials, 
including Monje himself. 

16 El Popular, May 19, 1967. 

17 See Havana’s message to Guevara of Aug. 26, 1967, pub- 
lished in Punto Final, July 30, 1968. In this message Castro 
used the scathing term “mierda” to refer to the PCB delegation 
to the Solidarity Conference. 


Captured photo of Guevara’s guer- 
rilla band relaxing after a march in 
the spring of 1967. From left to 
right: Alejandro (Ricardo Gustavo 
Machin), Inti (Guido Peredo Leigue), 
Pombo (Harry Villegas), Acana 
Campero, “Che Guevara, Tuma 
(Guevara’s double—name unknown), 
Camba (Orlando Jimenez) and Joa- 
quin (Juan V. Acuna Nunez). Re- 
printed with permission from Jay 
Mallin, “Che” Guevara on Revolu- 
tion, Coral Gables, Fla., University 
of Miami Press, 1969. 


The few Bolivian Communists who joined 
Guevara clearly did so against the wishes of the 
party leadership, at least in the period after De- 
cember 1966. According to observers with seem- 
ingly reliable information, the guerrilleros recruited 
from the Bolivian Communist Party as well as from 
other political groups were “marginal types, un- 
connected with the core of their organizations.” ** 
Most of the guerrillas of Bolivian nationality (num- 
bering 29 in all’®) were recruited from among 
unemployed mine workers by a pro-Chinese Com- 
munist mine workers’ leader, Moisés Guevara 
Rodriguez; another group was made up of acquaint- 
ances of “Coco” Peredos who, like him, had been 
taxi drivers; and there were also some students 
among the recruits. The reliability of the Bolivian 
combatants does not appear to have been high, 
since one-third of them deserted and/or collabo- 
rated with the authorities after being taken prisoner. 
In later interviews, Debray felt impelled to refer 
to this element as Lumpen-proletarians.”° 

The alienation of the Bolivian CP was only one 
of the factors leading to the isolation of the guerrilla 
force. Two other important factors were the nature 
of the territory which the guerrillas chose as their 
zone of operations and their inability to attract the 
support of the local population. 


18 International Herald Tribune, Oct. 16, 1967. 
19 Estudio ..., pp. 49 ff. 


20 The Times (London), Oct. 28, 1967; Debray estimated the 
number of deserters at 15 to 17, but this seems exaggerated. 
Fel SIGE 


Cf. Estudio . . 


To describe the area of operations briefly, 
Guevara and his lieutenants chose a zone in the 
southeast section of Bolivia comprising a part of 
the two departamentos (or provinces) of Santa 
Cruz and Chuquisaca. On the eastern boundary of 
the area was a railroad line running from Santa 
Cruz into Argentina, while to the south it bordered 
on the rapidly developing oil production center of 
Camiri. Despite its proximity to the latter, most 
of the region was thinly populated and inaccessible, 
containing both tropical jungles and arid mountain 
areas. Once the fighting started, the terrain worked 
against the guerrillas, since they were cut off from 
contact with the outside world and were therefore 
unable to get supplies and maintain communica- 
tions. 

In terms of socio-political factors, the area was 
also a poor choice for the foco. For a variety of 
reasons, the campesinos—or peasants—in the area 
proved entirely unwilling to cooperate with the 
guerrilleros. In part their attitude was a reflection 
of their way of life. The sparse peasant population 
was clustered in a few settlements throughout the 
area and lived mainly by extensive farming. Though 
the quality of the land imposed a marginal existence, 
the peasants were not dissatisfied with their lot. 
One important reason was that they owned their 
own farms (under a regional land reform dating 
back to 1878). Moreover, the nearby oil industry 
at Camiri had been able to absorb those unable to 
make a living from the soil. Thus, in contrast to 
the mining districts in northwestern Bolivia, the 
Southeast had not experienced explosive social 
problems.” 

Added to this, the Barrientos regime, as noted 
earlier, had gone out of its way to court peasant 
support, and Barrientos himself was well-liked by 
the farmers; thus, when the skirmishing began, the 
campesinos looked upon the government troops as 
their own and sided against the guerrillas.2? A 
related factor in the peasants’ outlook was their 
strong nationalistic sentiment and dislike of foreign- 
ers—and the farmers considered not only the 
Cubans and Peruvians but even the mine workers 
from northwest Bolivia as foreigners. Finally, a 
whole world of experience divided the campesino 
struggling with his workday cares from the ideolog- 
ically-oriented guerrillero who, if he did not come 


21Cf. René Zavaleta Mercado, “Bolivia y America Latina,” 
Marcha, May 30, 1969. 


22 On the latter point all observers seem to agree; even 
Guevara’s diary offers confirmation, at least indirectly. 
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from the middle or upper class himself, was at least 
led by men of middle or upper-class origins. 


The Phases of Fighting 


It may now be useful to review in detail the 
events that marked the ill-starred course of Gue- 
vara’s venture. In retrospect it is possible to group 
the operations of the guerrillas into four phases.” 

The first phase, from November 1966 to March 
1967, witnessed the organization of the base at 
Nancahuazu. During this phase the foco grew in 
number to about 50 men, including—at one point 
on record—17 Cubans (of whom four were mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party), 29 Bolivians, and three Peruvians.” 
This phase ended abruptly on March 23, when— 
through a combination of carelessness and treach- 
ery—the location of the guerrilla force was revealed 
to Bolivian government troops and the first fight- 
ing took place. The initial skirmish actually took 
the government forces by surprise and cost them 
seven casualties; but the victory was a Pyrrhic one 
for the guerrillas, since the discovery of their where- 
abouts forced them to abandon their efforts to build 
up a guerrilla network and to concentrate all their 
energies on the immediate struggle. The outbreak 
of fighting was partly due to the bungling of the 
Cuban subcommander “Marcos” (Antonio Sanchez 
Diaz), whose lack of precautions precipitated the 
guerrillas’ first contact with the enemy. But two 
other developments were also crucial: first, three 
Bolivian guerrilleros who deserted and were cap- 
tured between March 11 and 19 furnished govern- 
ment troops with detailed information about the 
foco, its Cuban leaders, and the Nancahuazu camp; 
secondly, the government forces uncovered a jeep 
in the jungle in which compromising documents had 
been left, through what appeared to be the gross 
negligence of Tamara Bunke.”° 


23 The account that follows is based mainly on Guevara’s 
diary entries and on information in Estudio . . ., loc. cit. Cf. 
also Gott, op. cit. 

24 Estudio ..., pp. 49 ff. The guerrillas’ urban network con- 
sisted of 15 persons at the most. 

25 Whether Tania was guilty of “negligence” or betrayal later 
became an issue. Months after Guevara’s defeat, it was alleged 
that Tania had been an agent of the East German State Secur- 
ity Service (SSD) since 1961 and had been charged with 
shadowing Guevara and reporting on his activities: see the 
statement of Ginther Mannel, a former SSD officer, about 
Tamara Bunke in Welt am Sonntag (Hamburg), May 26, 1968. 
See also the International Herald Tribune, July 16, 1968; and 
Bohemia, Jan. 17, 1969. 


At the time of the first encounter, “Tania” was 
one of four key collaborators who were visiting 
the guerrilla camp; the others were Debray, the 
Argentinian artist Ciro Roberto Bustos, and a Peru- 
vian named Juan Pablo Chang Navarro Levano 
(“Chino”). As a consequence of the premature 
hostilities, all four were forced to stay with the 
guerrillas—two until they were captured (Debray 
and Bustos) and two until they lost their lives 
(Tania and Chino).”° Thus they were unable to 
complete contact work which they had been as- 
signed or which Guevara had in mind for them. 
Debray, for example, was to have gone on important 
missions to Havana and France, Bustos to Argen- 
tina, and Chang Navarro to Peru; Tania was unable 
to return to La Paz, where she had been the main 
link with the urban guerrilla unit and where she 
had also held an important cover job in the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the government. The entrapment 
of these four thus contributed critically to the iso- 
lation of the guerrillas. Debray and Bustos later 
made an effort to escape past enemy lines, but they 
were taken prisoner on April 19. 

The second phase of guerrilla activities lasted 
from March 23 until the beginning of July. In this 
period the guerrilla force—which now called itself 
the Ejército de Liberacién Nacional (ELN)—was 
constantly on the move, and in fact split into two 
groups around the middle of April so as to gain 
greater mobility. The main contingent commanded 
by Guevara numbered 25 men; the second group 
led by the Cuban “Joaquin” (Juan Vitalio Acufa 
Nunez) consisted of 17 men. Neither detachment 
included a single campesino, and by this time it 
must have been clear to Guevara that he would not 
be able to recruit any more followers. The split-up 
of the guerrillas was only supposed to last a few 
days, but the two groups were fated never to meet 
again. In subsequent weeks both groups undertook 
a forced march to the north; Guevara’s party, after 
capturing the village of Samaipata, reached the 
northernmost point of its drive on July 6. In these 
several months the guerrillas engaged in many 
minor skirmishes with the enemy, but only one 
was of any significance—an action near Iripiti on 
April 10, in which the government lost 11 officers 
and men. The guerrillas’ resistance was severely 
taxed, however, by the combined impact of miser- 
able conditions, sickness, accidents, declining 


26 See Guevara’s diary entries for March 20 and 21, 1967, 
as well as his monthly summaries for March and April. 
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“Che” Guevara's theater of operations in the Bolivian departments 
of Santa Cruz and Chuquisaca: (1) First battle near the base camp 
on the Nancahuazu River, March 23, 1967; (2) battle at Iripiti, April 
10; (3) skirmish at Gutierrez, April 19; (4) capture of Debray and 
Bustos at Muyupampa, April 20; (5) Guevara's victory at Samaipata, 
July 6; (6) destruction of “Joaquin’s” group at Vado del Yeso, Au- 
gust 31 (exact whereabouts from April through August unknown; 
arrow indicates general area of operations of “Joaquin’s” group); 
(7) fight at La Higuera, September 20; (8) capture of Guevara 
after battle of Quebrada del Yuro, October 8. 


morale, internal dissensions, casualties, and—of 
course—isolation, described as “total”? by Guevara 
as early as the end of April. 
In the third phase of guerrilla operations, 7 

stretching from July to the third week in Septem- 
ber, Guevara’s group withdrew to the southwest as 
far as La Higuera, reaching there September 25. 
Meantime “Joaquin’s” group had reached and 
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continued to operate in the northern part of the 
Nancahuazu district, but its strength was gradually 
reduced to 10 men. On August 31, this group was 
finally surrounded by government troops near 
Puerto Mauricio (“Vado del Yeso”) and wiped 
out. Here, too, “Tania” was killed. Two weeks later 
the fragmentary urban network which she had es- 
tablished for Guevara was put out of commission 
by security detachments in La Paz. 

By this time the army had been reinforced with 
newly-trained anti-guerrilla units (called “Rang- 
ers”), which stepped up efforts to surround and 
destroy the weary remainder of the guerrilla band. 
A fight near La Higuera of September 26 reduced 
Guevara’s contingent to 16 men. 

The fourth phase of developments marked the 
death gasps of the “foco.” The final fighting took 
place between September 26 and October 8; on the 
latter date, in an action near Quebrada del Yuro, 
the guerrilla unit lost seven combatants—among 
them Guevara himself. According to widely pub- 
lished reports, Guevara was shot the day after he 
was taken prisoner. The rest of the now leaderless 
guerrilleros fled, with the “Rangers” in pursuit; 
over the next couple of months, some were captured 
and some surrendered voluntarily, while a few man- 
aged to make good their escape. Three Cubans 
eventually got back to their homeland via Chile. 
Two Bolivians, Guido Peredo (“Inti”) and David 
Adriazola (“Dario”) remained in Bolivia, working 
underground in a vain attempt to revive the guer- 
rilla movement; “Inti” was finally killed in Sep- 
tember 1969 in La Paz, where he was trying to 
organize a new urban revolutionary unit.?" By that 
time the guerrilla episode was past history to most 
Bolivians. 


The Phenomenon of Publicity 


Writing in 1968, a British observer seemed to 
state the obvious when he remarked that Guevara’s 
small band of insurgents had attracted attention 
way out of proportion to its effective power, not 
only on the national level (as reflected in the re- 
action of the government, press, and people of 


*7 The only known activity of the new ELN commander 
“Inti” was to issue unrealistic manifestos and communiques 
that were distributed by Havana to Latin America’s left radical 
press. E.g., see Punto Final, Feb. 27, July 30, and Aug. 27, 
1968. On “Inti’s” death, see AFP and Reuter’s reports from 
La Paz, Sept. 10, 1969; also Granma (Havana), Sept. 12, 1969. 
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Bolivia) but around the world.** In retrospect it 
seems amazing that so much exaggerated informa- 
tion pertaining to the strength and effectiveness of 
the guerrilla force managed to find its way into 
print. To cite a few examples from scattered sources, 
it was reported during the spring of 1967 that the 
foco consisted of at least 400 revolutionaries, that 
this force was being trained by guerrilla veterans 
from Venezuela, that it had a medical staff, and 
that it was broadcasting news over a powerful short- 
wave radio.*® A French student of guerrilla warfare 
declared: “The new guerrilla focus seems to con- 
stitute the most serious revolutionary initiative in 
Latin America in the last ten years.” *° 

Much of the “news” about the guerrillas issued 
from sympathetic sources—that is, from Havana 
and from Castroite supporters, who naturally wished 
to enhance the importance of Guevara’s continental 
venture; in this effort they simply substituted imagi- 
nation for information, since in the whole period 
of fighting Guevara only managed to smuggle out 
five communiqués.*’ But exaggerated stories were 
also circulated by other sources—for example, the 
Bolivian military and government authorities, who 
may have wished to spur more assistance from 
the United States. Obviously another reason for 
the enormous publicity that surrounded the venture 
was the fact that Guevara—already a legendary 
hero to revolutionaries around the globe—assumed 
personal leadership of the foco. By the same token, 
the role of Jules Debray—the ideologist of the so- 
called “third phase of Castroism’—as Castro’s 
emissary to the guerrilla camp attracted inter- 
national attention after his capture. The campaign 
for the release of the then 27-year-old revolutionary 
got press coverage on a scale that is not often 
equalled: everyone got into the act, from Debray’s 
conservative and wealthy Parisian mother (who 
called him “one of France’s most brilliant intellec- 
tuals” and a “spiritually deeply Christian apostle”), 
to The New York Times’ C. L. Sulzberger (who 
called him “an egocentric hippie”), to Jean Paul 


°8 Gott, op. cit. Gott himself estimated the number of guer- 
rillas at 150—three times the actual strength later revealed by 
Guevara’s diary. 

29 See, e.g., The New York Times (Paris edition), April 4, 
1967; Associated Press (AP) report from La Paz, April 4, 
1967; and AFP and AP reports from La Paz, March 29, 1967. 

30 Marcel Niedergang in Le Monde (Paris), May 18, 1967. 

31 E.g., see Boletin Tricontinental (Havana), July 1967; and 
Ojarikuj Runa, “Bolivia—analisis de una situacion,” Pensa- 
miento Critico (Havana), July 1967. Guevara’s communiqués 
were later printed in Granma, No. 28, 1968, and Punto Final, 
July 30, 1968. 


Sartre, Charles de Gaulle, the Vatican, and indirect- 
ly Lyndon B. Johnson.** All of this publicity cast 
a glow on the handful of guerrilleros in the jungles 
of Nancahuazu. 


Reactions of the Regime 


While the attention focused on Bolivia may have 
had some influence on the Barrientos regime, the 
course it pursued during the period of the guerrilla 
challenge was dictated in the main by domestic 
political considerations. To all appearances, when 
Guevara’s force was first discovered, the regime 
assumed that it had been organized by leftist oppo- 
sition factions in Bolivia.** In terms of numerical 
strength, the most important of these opposition ele- 
ments were the aforementioned MNR (Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario) and the PRIN (Par- 
tido Revolucionario de Izquierda Nacionalista), a 
party led by the exiled mine workers’ leader, Juan 
Lechin Oquendo. These parties, inter alia, shared 
influence with Trotskyite groups and the pro-Soviet 
and pro-Chinese Communists in the mine workers’ 
organizations. 

After the first brush with the guerrillas in March, 
Barrientos took steps to curtail the activity of the 
MNR, the PRIN, and the Communists, as well as 
the Trotskyites in the divided Partido Obrero Revo- 
lucionario (POR). Following the fight at Iripiti in 
April, the regime declared a state of emergency 
which made southeast Bolivia a military zone and 
outlawed all Communist and Trotskyite organiza- 
tions.** Although the government subsequently re- 
laxed its crackdown, continued restraints on politi- 
cal activity led to restiveness among the miners. 
In late June Barrientos apparently felt it necessary 
to order the military occupation of three mining 
districts (Huanuni, Siglo Veinte and Catavi), lead- 
ing to an open clash between government soldiers 
and armed mine workers that reportedly took 21 
lives and sparked unrest among university students 
in the capital.*° 

By this time, however, it had long since become 
clear to the authorities and to everyone else that no 


32 E.g., see reports of AFP and the Italian news agency 
ANSA from La Paz, May 6, 1967; and the International Herald 
Tribune (Paris), Oct. 4, 1967. 

33 E.g., see United Press International (UPI) report from 
La Paz, March 31, 1967. 

34 AFP report from La Paz, April 12, 1967. 

35 Cf. Ruben Vasquez Diaz, La Bolivie a l'heure du Che, 
Paris, Francois Maspero, 1968, especially Chapter I. 


political forces in Bolivia were actively supporting 
the guerrilla movement. While propaganda friendly 
to the foco had been distributed in the mining 
areas, the regime made no charges of collaboration 
against the rebellious mine workers. Thus Barrien- 
tos was probably less concerned about the guerrillas 
than he was about reinforcing his political position 
when he made his next move: at the end of June 
he convened a congress of campesinos, who made 
it clear that the loyalties of the agricultural South- 
east belonged to the President; they also adopted 
a declaration labeling the guerrillas an “anti- 
national” force and promising assistance to the 
army in its task of pacification.”° 

The convocation of the “National Congress of 
Peasant Workers of Bolivia” was the last extra- 
ordinary political measure taken by the regime in 
connection with the guerrilleros, even though they 
continued to be active for at least another three 
months. At no time did the guerrilla campaign 
seriously threaten the political power of the regime, 
again due to the fact that the guerrillas failed to 
establish links with any force of political signifi- 
cance in the country. 


Reactions of the Opposition 


In the latter respect, there is a good deal in the 
public record to indicate either ignorance of, or 
indifference to, the guerrilla movement on the part 
of precisely those groups who might have been 
expected to be Guevara’s natural collaborators. To 
the extent that verbal support was expressed at 
all, it dwindled or was withdrawn as it became 
clear that the guerrilla mission was doomed to 
failure. The reaction of the pro-Soviet Communist 
Party of Bolivia—the one force which Guevara 
seriously sought and failed to enlist as an ally— 
has already been described in detail. In the case 
of the MNR—a party long since weakened by 
dissension and more tolerated than respected in 
Barrientos’ Bolivia—it seems clear from the state- 
ments of various leaders that none of them had any 
information about the character of the guerrilla 
operation. For example, after the existence of the 
foco became public knowledge, the exiled MNR 


chief, Victor Paz Estenssoro, issued statements call- 


36 Discussed, inter alia, in Edgar Millares Reyes, Las Guer- 
rillas: Teoria y Practica, Sucre, Bolivia, Imprenta Universi- 
taria, 1968, p. 40. 
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ing it “an integral Bolivian phenomenon” and “the 
result of an internal process” (sic!); initially he 
expressed “sympathy” for the guerrillas but later 
prudently advised his followers against taking any 
part in the movement.*’ Another MNR leader, René 
Zavaleta Mercado, spoke vaguely of the need for 
“armed struggle” but did not encourage support for 
Guevara in specific terms.** By September 1967 
Raul Lema Pelaez, an MNR senator in La Paz, was 
ready to declare that the MNR had “no connection 
with the guerrilla movement whatsoever.” *° 

As for the PRIN group, Guevara’s diary revealed 
that its aforementioned leader, Juan Lechin 
Oquendo, promised Castro in Havana early in 1967 
that he would publish a declaration of his party’s 
support for the guerrilla operation, and he fulfilled 
this promise in a manifesto issued about the first 
of May.*® That, however, was the last heard from 
PRIN until October, when the party withdrew its 
“endorsement” of the now-defeated forces whom 
it had hailed six months earlier as the “liberators 
of the homeland.” ** 

The Trotskyites of the POR (Guillermo Lora’s 
group) expressed “solidarity” with the guerrilla 
force in a Central Committee resolution of April 
1967, but that was all. Another Trotskyite group, 
the POR—Cuarta Internacional was even more cir- 
cumspect in its endorsement.*? 

According to all available evidence, none of 
these groups ever gave active assistance to the 
guerrillas. The same was apparently true of the 
pro-Chinese Bolivian Communist Party, though 
some confusion surrounded its role. For reasons 
that were not clear, Castro showed special enmity 
toward the pro-Chinese Bolivians after the destruc- 
tion of the guerrilla force, accusing them of treason 
—even though one of their followers, Moisés Gue- 
vara Rodriguez, had been among the most dedi- 


cated members of the foco and had indeed given 
his life for it.** 


37 See El Popular, May 16, 1967; El Diario (La Paz), June 
16, 1967; Interpress Service (Lima), Aug. 2, 1967; Vasquez, 
op. cit., pp. 118 ff.; and finally an interview with Paz in 
Ultimas Noticias (Caracas), Aug. 5, 1967. 

38 Vasquez, ibid., pp. 111 ff. 

39 Millares, op. cit., p. 140. 

40 See Guevara’s diary entry for April 15, 1967, and AFP 
report from La Paz, May 2, 1967; see also International Herald 
Tribune, July 2, 1968. 

41 Presencia (La Paz), Oct. 31, 1967, as cited in Millares, 
op. cit., p. 126. 

42 Millares, ibid., pp. 115 f., 119 f.; Vasquez, op. cit., p. 116. 

43 Cf. Castro’s introduction to Guevara’s diary, loc. cit., as 
well as the pro-Chinese Communists’ pronouncement, Oscar 
Zamora responde a Fidel Castro, Montevideo, Ediciones del 


MIR, 1968. 
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The remaining parties and factions in Bolivia, 
among them the relatively important Falange Social- 
ista Boliviana, were opposed to the guerrillas from 
the start, as they made clear in their public state- 
ments and commentaries.** 

Insofar as active support from outside the coun- 
try was concerned, once the fighting began, the 
guerrillas were effectively cut off from all but a 
trickle of help from Havana. By contrast, Barrientos 
was able to count on assistance from the United 
States which, while modest in absolute terms, was 
substantial in proportion to the small size and 
strength of Guevara’s force. The main US contribu- 
tion was to conduct an anti-guerrilla training course 
for several hundred Bolivian soldiers, providing the 
“Ranger” units which were instrumental in the 
final defeat of the guerrillas.*° In the opinion of 
military observers, by the fall of 1967 the combat 
effectiveness of the Bolivian troops was sufficient 
for them to have put down a much stronger guerrilla 
force than that led by Guevara. 


The Causes of Failure 


In the course of this paper, a number of the 
factors that contributed to the failure of Guevara’s 
guerrillas have been suggested. To discuss these 
factors systematically, it may be useful to classify 
them in three categories, ranging from the least to 
the most significant.*® 

The first category covers errors, insufficiencies, 
or inadvertent developments of a technical or mili- 
tary nature. Certain factors—for example, losses 
due to illness—were of course beyond anyone’s 
ability to control. But manifold errors were also 
made—among them, the poor political judgment 
used in the selection of some of the guerrilleros, 
accounting in part for later desertions and _ be- 


44 Pertinent references may be found in Millares, op. cit. 

45 Juan de Onis placed the number of Bolivian soldiers 
trained by US Army personnel at 400: International Herald 
Tribune, July 2, 1968. Another observer, Jay Mallin, estimated 
the number at a few hundred more: “Che Guevara: Some 
Documentary Puzzles at the End of a Long Journey,” Journal 
of Inter-American Studies (Coral Cables, Fla.), Vol. X, No. 1. 
See also UPI report from Washington, D.C., March 10, 1968. 

46 The text that follows incorporates some conclusions drawn, 
inter alia, by Gott, op. cit.; Debray, the Times (London), Oct. 
28, 1967; Jacques Arnault, L’Humanité (Paris), Nov. 17, 1967; 
Juan de Onis, loc. cit.; and Antonio Arguedas Mendieta, El 
Siglo (Santiago), July 25, 1968. However these sources gen- 
erally limit themselves to the technical and tactical aspects of 
Guevara’s failure—in other words, to the first two of the 
author’s three categories. 


trayals; their insufficient military training, which 
lessened the striking power of the foco; their mania 
to immortalize themselves in vast quantities of 
photographs, written documents, and even portrait 
sketches, which—once captured—were of great 
help to the government troops; and their initial 
casual methods of maintaining outside contacts 
(notably with Havana), stocking supplies, etc. All 
of these errors shed significant light on the military 
capacities of Guevara and his lieutenants, but they 
are of only marginal importance in explaining the 
failure of the guerrilla venture. 


The second category consists of more serious 
inadequacies and errors that can be described as 
tactical in nature. Two crucial weaknesses of the 
guerrilla organization were the fragility of its urban 
network, operated by largely inexperienced per- 
sonnel, and its virtual lack of security machinery. 
(In the latter connection, Debray expressed the 
suspicion that enemy agents had infiltrated the foco 
—without, however, naming names; for information 
pointing to “Tania” as a likely suspect, see foot- 
note 25.) As for outright errors, first and foremost 
was the selection of the guerrilla zone—though 
this was also a matter of faulty strategic conception, 
as we shall see. Beyond the choice itself, the guer- 
rillas showed negligence in failing to obtain sufh- 
cient information about the topography and other 
natural aspects of the zone of operations. A lack of 
proper precautions was responsible for a number 
of other tactical errors, including the premature 
discovery of the guerrilla base camp and the sub- 
sequent loss of supply depots. Taken together, these 
tactical weaknesses and mistakes would of them- 
selves have been enough to doom the guerrilla ad- 
venture, and some observers—particularly those 
with Castroite sympathies—have tried to argue that 
they provide, along with the first category of prob- 
lems, the most meaningful explanation for Guevara’s 
failure. 


However, there is another and by far more crucial 
category of reasons why the mission failed, and 
these have to do with the fact that the whole con- 
cept of the foco was based on fallacious strategic 
doctrines, principles and interpretations. The avail- 
able evidence seems to indicate that not a single 
one of the Castroites responsible for launching the 
guerrilla movement made an objective study in 
advance of the Bolivian nation, the causes and 
consequences of its revolution of 1952, or the char- 
acter of the regime elevated to power by the coup 
d’état of 1964. This alone could explain why the 


guerrilleros were so surprised by their isolation 


once they were encamped in the country. To the 
extent that they considered Bolivian factors at all, 
they misjudged the attitude of the campesinos, the 
strength of the Barrientos government, and the rela- 
tive popularity of the Bolivian army, which had 
been overhauled after the 1952 revolution and 
which enjoyed respect, partly because it had parti- 
cipated for years in economic development projects. 


The theorists of guerrilla warfare also ignored 
the existence of virulent nationalism in Bolivia; 
by insisting on the organization of an “interna- 
tional” guerrilla movement, they left the field free 
for Barrientos to appeal to patriotic sentiment and 
even opened themselves to the charge of neocolonial- 
ism sul generis, since all the key positions in the 
foco were held by Cubans. 


The Castroites’ stress on the priority of military 
over political struggle—and therefore on the need 
to subordinate political elements to the guerrilla 
force in any revolutionary situation—led them to 
forfeit the possibility of collaboration with the 
Bolivian Communists, whose assistance might not 
have been large in a concrete sense but would prob- 
ably have been helpful fer propaganda purposes. 
The same ideological rigidity led them to rule out 
from the start any possibility of compromise or 
cooperation with the other forces of the far Left 
which enjoyed some influence in Barrientos’ Bolivia; 
it was assumed (probably correctly) that such 
“ideologically foreign” political groups would be 
non-compliant to the will of the foco. 


Thus, both through ignorance of the realities of 
the Bolivian situation and through ideological pre- 
conceptions, Guevara’s expedition was initiated ac- 
cording to a “grand plan” that relied exclusively 
on guerrilla warfare to achieve revolution. Iron- 
ically, “warfare” is what they got, and it soon 
revealed the guerrilleros for what they really were 
—a mere half-hundred armed foreigners and Boliv- 
ian “marginados,” gradually reduced to desperation 
by their isolated condition and waiting for a miracle 
that never came. In a sense “Castroism” in Bolivia 
was defeated by the Castroite strategy itself, meeting 
its end in a military mop-up action. 


The Fundamental Fallacy 


Going a step farther, in the final analysis the 
failure of the guerrilla movement in Bolivia—and 
in all Latin American countries—was the necessary 
consequence of a Cuban misreading of history. The 
ideologized reconstruction of Castro’s victory, 
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fashioned after the event in response to domestic 
political requirements and to Castroite aspirations 
in Latin America, opportunistically distorted the 
situation in Cuba during the years 1953-59. 


In the first place, Castro’s “foco” did not create 
a revolutionary situation where none had existed, 
as Castroite history would have it; the revolutionary 
situation existed in Cuba before the formation of 
the guerrilla movement. In the second place, Castro- 
ite ideologists have described Castro’s guerrilla 
force as a “peasant army,” implying that Fidel suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing the Cuban peasantry in sup- 
port of his cause; but in reality, the nucleus of 
Castro’s force was drawn from a small group of 
middle-class revolutionaries. In the third place, 
the new history misrepresented the character of the 
Batista regime—at once dictatorial and weak—by 
equating it with those of Ydigoras Fuentes or 
Mendez Montenegro in Guatemala, of Romulo 
Betancourt or Raoul Leoni in Venezuela, of Lleras 
Restrepo in Colombia, of Belaunde Terry in Peru, 
and finally of René Barrientos in Bolivia. In so 
doing, it implied that all Latin American leaders 
were as vulnerable to revolutionary overthrow as 
Fulgencio Batista had been. In the fourth place, 
ridiculous parallels were drawn between the Cuban 
Sierra Maestra and the Bolivian Andes; between 
Cuban city youth on the one hand and upland 
Indios and Brazilian caboclos on the other. In the 
fifth place, no mention was made of the assistance 
that had been extended to Castro by populist parties 
in Latin America and also by liberal groups in the 
United States of America, because such assistance 
did not fit the postrevolutionary image of the Lider 
maximo. Finally, no recognition was given to the 
fact that Castro owed a good deal of his success 
in the 1950’s to his purposeful ambiguity concern- 
ing his ideological convictions, accounting for the 
support he won from all Cuban democrats (but not 
the Communists); hence, misleading comparisons 
were made between Castro’s course and that pur- 
sued by his followers in the 1960’s, who loudly 
proclaimed their adherence to a “Cuban” type of 
Marxism-Leninism (much as the validity of that 
ideological compound might be challenged by other 
leftists), and who as a result were opposed by all 
political groups of any consequence except the 
Communists (and even the support furnished by 
the latter was hesitant, ineffective, ambivalent and 
intermittent, as we have seen). 


Given these fallacies built into Castroite histori- 
ography and a fortiori into the Castroite model of 
revolution, it is no wonder that Havana failed in 
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its effort to export its revolution to the Latin 
American continent. Looking beyond Guevara’s 
misadventure in Bolivia to guerrilla efforts in other 
Latin American countries, in no case has a guerrilla 
movement based on the Cuban model achieved 
enough strength to pose a serious threat to a ruling 
government regardless of whether the latter was a 
progressive regime or a dictatorship. In a few 
instances, other types of guerrilla forces have op- 
erated temporarily with somewhat more success, 
but none has escaped eventual extinction. 


In Guatemala, for example, guerrilla forces have 
existed since the early 1960’s. Those of Castroite 
persuasion have failed to shake the security of the 
government in any way; in fact, their acts of 
terrorism have been counterproductive in that they 
have contributed to public unrest and invited re- 
taliation, giving aid and comfort to the extreme 
Right and impeding the economic and social mod- 
ernization of the country. A Trotskyite guerrilla 
group which for years operated independently had 
some success in winning over the campesinos with 
its down-to-earth ideology; eventually, however, the 
Guatemalan army eliminated these revolutionaries 
as an effective force. 


In Venezuela—which for a variety of economic, 
political and geographic reasons was long Castro’s 
primary target on the continent—the guerrilla 
movement dwindled down to nothing after leader- 
ship conflicts led the Communist Party of Vene- 
zuela to sever relations with the guerrillas and 
government troops then decimated their ranks. 


In Colombia, guerrilla activity has similarly died 
down. It is worth noting that armed insurgents were 
operating in Colombia long before Castro came to 
power—in fact, since the disastrous violencia that 
started in.1948. For several years, a guerrilla force 
led by the Colombian Communist Party managed 
to win the support of a portion of the peasantry in 
a few districts, but it disintegrated after the govern- 
ment succeeded in pacifying the countryside and 
the party changed its strategy to accord with the 
Moscow line of pursuing power by peaceful means. 
Several efforts were made to launch a Castroite 
guerrilla movement, the last in 1965; but the foco 
was unable to muster enough strength to become 
active, even though it attracted to its ranks a man 
of the stature of Father Camilo Torres. 


In Peru, as noted earlier, armed peasant organi- 
zations operated with some success in the province 
of Cuzco in 1962-63, under the leadership of the 
Trotskyite Hugo Blanco. However, the Castroite 
guerrilla band organized in 1965 was destroyed 


within a few months. A number of small Castroite 
“focos’ were formed in other countries (several 
times, in fact, in Argentina and Brazil), but they 
fell apart so quickly that the world press hardly 
had occasion to note their existence.** 

The fiasco in Bolivia seems to have been the final 
straw that convinced Castro of the impracticality 
of his hopes for a “second Cuba.” Today—some 
years since the orthodox Communists on the con- 
tinent were assaulted by Havana for having aban- 
doned guerrilla adventures—Castro himself is under 
attack by such adherents of the “foco” theory as 


47 A new type of “armed struggle” has sprung up in the last 
few years, particularly in Uruguay and Brazil, in the form of 
“urban” guerrilla units; however, they appear to be only in- 
directly tied to or motivated by Castroism. So far police efforts 
to curb their activity have had indifferent success; at the same 
time, it is impossible to imagine that they could achieve genu- 
ine revolutionary victories. 


Douglas Bravo in Venezuela and Fabio Vasquez 
Castano in Colombia. Both have accused Castro of 
“betrayal of the guerrilla,” indicating that Cuba— 
presumably because of Soviet pressure as well as 
domestic economic problems—has now made it 
clear she can no longer give them assistance. 

Castro’s belated realism cannot reverse the mis- 
takes of the past. Let us hope, however, that it has 
helped to dampen the fervor of those who have 
glorified guerrilla warfare as the only means to 
achieve social and economic justice, not seeing that 
all it has really ever accomplished was to encourage 
political polarization and extremism on the Right 
as well as on the Left in the Latin American nations. 
If the futility of the guerrilla strategy has indeed 
become recognized, then a small step forward has 
been taken at least toward the understanding—if 
not toward the solution—of the complex social, 
economic and political tensions that characterize 
Latin American life. 


The Communist Parties 


of Latin America 


By Robert J. Alexander 


omewhat like Caesar’s Gaul, Latin American 
communism is divided, if not into three parts, into 
three kinds of parties: those which follow Moscow, 
those which are oriented toward Peking, and those 
which accept Havana’s leadership. 


Mr. Alexander has written a number of books on 
communism in Latin America, the latest of which is 
The Communist Party of Venezuela (Stanford, 
Calif., Hoover Institution Press, 1969). He is a pro- 
fessor at the College of Arts and Sciences at Rutgers 
University. 


At present, orthodox Moscow-oriented Commu- 
nist parties exist in twenty of the twenty-one Latin 
American republics, including Guyana, the former 
British colony which attained independence only 
last February. The sole exception is Cuba, whose 
present Fidelista Communist Party takes an ideolog- 
ical position of its own, independent of both 
Moscow and Peking. 

Of the parties aligned with Moscow, several 
antedate even the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
The Communist parties of Chile and Uruguay were 
originally organized as Socialist parties prior to 
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1910 and affiliated themselves with the Communist 
International soon after its establishment in 1919. 
The Argentinian Communist Party started life as a 
splinter group of the Partido Socialista Inter- 
nationalista in 1918 and joined the Communist 
International at its First Congress in 1919. 


Other orthodox Communist parties are of more 
recent origin. The Brazilian Communist Party was 
established in 1922 by a group of anarcho-syndi- 
calist unionists, while the Communist parties of 
El Salvador, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Honduras were not established until the 
1940’s. The People’s Progressive Party of Guyana 
was formed in the early 1950’s but only declared 
itself to be an orthodox Communist organization at 
the international conference of “Communist and 
Workers’ Parties” in Moscow in June 1969. 


Evolution of the Orthodox Parties 


The objectives of the Latin American Communist 
parties in the early years until 1935 were consist- 
ently oriented toward extending their political base 
by gaining influence over the trade unions, although 
the tactics employed varied with changes in line 
decreed by the Communist International. Thus, 
during most of the 1920’s, the Latin American 
Communists, following Comintern instructions, 
sought to penetrate the existing labor organizations 
in order to control them from within. Subsequently, 
during the period 1928-34, when the Comintern 
ordered complete non-ccllaboration with social 
democratic, anarcho-syndicalist, and other leftist 
groups, the Latin American Communists organized 
their own separate labor confederations in various 
countries, each under the direct control of the 
national party. These national confederations were 
brought together in a continent-wide organization, 
the Confederacion Sindical  Latino-Americana, 
founded at Montevideo in 1929. 


In 1935, still another change in the Comintern 
line—this time from political sectarianism to 
“popular-front” tactics—not only spelled the death 
of the Confederacion Syndical Latino-Americana 
but led to the dissolution of the national Com- 
munist-dominated trade unions and the entrance of 
their members into labor organizations under the 
control of Socialists or other moderate left-wing 
parties. 


The popular-front strategy also brought the Com- 
munist parties more directly into the political arena, 
largely as a result of their attempts to fashion 
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“anti-fascist” coalitions with other leftist parties. 
In fact, a coalition embracing the Communists, 
Socialists, (non-Marxist) Radicals, and _ several 
minor parties succeeded in electing the Radical 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda as President of Chile in 
December 1938; however, the Communists did not 
take part in his government. In Mexico, the pop- 
ular-front line led to Communist support of the 
reformist administration of President Lazaro 
Cardenas. 


In several countries, the popular-front strategy 
was applied in rather peculiar fashion. In Brazil, 
an organization called the Alianza Nacional Liber- 
tadora (Alliance for National Liberation) or ANL 
was formed by the Communists in 1935 with the 
intention of bringing together most left-wing groups 
in a popular front against the dictatorial regime 
of Getulio Vargas. However, in the late 1930's, 
when Vargas turned against his former allies—the 
green-shirted, fascistic JIJntegralistas with their 
German and Italian connections—the Communists 
shifted over to support of his government on the 
ground that it constituted the most effective guar- 
antee against penetration by the Fascist powers, 
and they stuck to this line even after Vargas sup- 
pressed an attempted revolt by the ANL and jailed 
most of the country’s Communist leaders. In Cuba, 
as related in detail elsewhere in this issue, the 
Communists entered into an alliance with the dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista from 1938 to 1944 and, in 
return for their support, were rewarded with posi- 
tions in the government as well as full control of 
the labor movement. 


The popular-front line was briefly dropped by 
the Latin American Communists during the years 
1939-41 while the Soviet Union was formally allied 
with Nazi Germany. Professing to see no difference 
between the Nazis and the Western powers, the 
Communists raucously demanded that their respec- 
tive countries observe strict “neutrality” in the 
“imperialistic” conflict. However, after the Soviet 
Union was attacked by the Nazis in September 
1941, the Communists again executed an about- 
face, and for the duration of the war, they pursued 
a policy of collaborating with any Latin American 
regime, whatever its political complexion, which 
supported the Allied cause. 


As a result of this policy of collaboration, the 
Communist parties of Latin America reached what 
was, in retrospect, the high point of their in- 
fluence. They came to dominate the labor move- 
ments of most of the Latin American countries as 
well as the only hemisphere-wide labor group, the 


Confederacion de Trabajadores de America Latina 
(Workers’ Confederation of Latin America) or 
CTAL. For a time, they furnished cabinet ministers 
to the governments of President Jose Maria Velasco 
Ibarra of Ecuador and President Fulgencio Batista 
of Cuba. (The two Communist ministers in Batista’s 
government were Juan Marinello and Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, both of whom were to be given im- 
portant posts after the establishment of Castro’s 
regime ). 

A third case of Communist participation in a 
Latin American government occurred in Chile 
shortly after the war, when President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, elected in November 1946, gave 
Communist ministers three out of nine seats in his 
cabinet. Six months later, however, he asked for 
their resignations and subsequently outlawed the 
Communist Party. 


Decline of the Orthodox Pariies 


During the 1950’s, with the Ccld War in full 
swing, the influence of the orthodox Communist 
parties declined drastically, partially because of the 
Communists’ violent and self-defeating opposition 
to all Latin American governments friendly to the 
United States, but more importantly because other 
political movements and leaders—Juan Peron in 
Argentina, Getulio Vargas in Brazil, and left-wing 
democratic political parties in Cuba, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Peru—caught the imagination of 
the masses.’ At the same time, the Communists lost 
their former dominant positions in the national 
labor movements of the various Latin American 
countries, and the CTAL was reduced to little more 
than a general staff guiding the activities of Com- 
munist groups active in Latin American labor 
organizations. Generally speaking, the Communists 
once again became almost completely isolated from 
other left-wing political elements in all the Latin 
American countries, except temporarily in Guate- 
mala. There, during the left-leaning administration 
of President Jacobo Arbenz (1951-54), the Com- 
munists gained control of the labor movement and 
were moving quickly towards obtaining control of 
the government when they were thwarted by the 


1For detailed accounts of the history of the orthodox Com- 
munist parties in Latin America, see the author’s Communism 
in Latin America, Rutgers University Press, 1957; and Rollie 
Poppino, International Communism in Latin America: A His- 
“at of the Movement, 1917-1963, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
964. 


sudden overthrow of the Arbenz regime in June 
1954.” 

The political isolation of the orthodox Com- 
munist parties was temporarily lifted in 1959 as a 
result of the wave of enthusiasm with which the 
Latin American Left (and many conservative ele- 
ments as well) greeted Castro’s revolution. The 
overthrow of what had become one of the most 
repressive Latin American dictatorships, accom- 
plished through a guerrilla war launched by 13 
young men, evoked a hemisphere-wide wave of 
support in which the Communists were able to join 
notwithstanding their own past reservations about 
the correctness of Castro’s method; and for a time 
at least, they were in a position to exploit it for 
the purpose of building of bridges between them- 
selves and not only the left-democratic parties, 
which had for years refused to have any dealings 
with the Communists, but also with a number of 
far-left extremist groups of recent origin. 

However, this readmission of the old-line Com- 
munists into the political life of Latin America (or, 
at least, into its left wing) was relatively short- 
lived, mainly as a result of the activities of Peking 
and Havana. In 1960, when Peking began openly 
to challenge Moscow’s hegemony in the world Com- 
munist movement, various pro-Chinese splinter 
groups broke away from the orthodox pro-Soviet 
parties, primarily because of their dissatisfaction 
with the latter’s adherence to the “peaceful” road 
to power based on long-term preparation of the 
urban proletariat via education and organization. 
Instead, they advocated warfare based on the 
peasant masses as the only effective path to power. 
At the same time, Castro in 1961 issued his own 
challenge to the orthodox Communist line in calling 
for the immediate spread of the Cuban type of 
guerrilla revolution to the rest of Latin America, 
under the leadership not of the Communist Party 
but of revolutionary focos (nuclei) of Castroite 
guerrilla commanders. (Both the Chinese and the 
Castroite positions on this issue will be discussed 
in greater detail below. ) 

The orthodox Communist parties generally were 
not attracted to either of these lines, preferring in- 
stead to adhere to the relatively moderate and flex- 
ible political line prescribed by Moscow. Apart 
from the ideological differences briefiy sketched 


*For a thorough discussion of the role of the Guatemalan 
Communists during the Arevalo and Arbenz administrations, 
see Ronald Schneider, Communism in Guatemala, 1944-1954, 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 
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above, there are several further reasons which ex- 
plain both the moderate stance of these parties and 
their continued loyalty to Moscow. 

For one thing, most of the higher and middle- 
level leaders of the old-line Communist parties had 
been trained in the USSR and Eastern Europe, 
where they had been thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the idea that the Soviet Union was the “workers’ 
fatherland” and their duty was to defend it. Hence 
it was exceedingly difficult for them to oppose the 
Soviet line inasmuch as this would mean renouncing 
the image of the USSR and the conception of their 
own role which they had cultivated for most 
of their adult lives. For another, the leadership of 
the pro-Moscow parties was middle-aged or older 
and consequently little attracted to a revolutionary 
strategy requiring the waging of guerrilla war in 
rural areas, jungles, and mountain terrain. Finally, 
the orthodox parties had a good deal to lose by 


Before and After 


As regards the general strategic road in 
Latin America, there exists practically com- 
plete unanimity: armed struggle here is the 
rule, and the peaceful way the exception. 


—Francisco Mieres, member of the CPV 
Central Committee, “Lessons of October 
and Contemporary Revolutionary Move- 
ments in Latin America,” World Marxist 
Review (Toronto), November 1967, p. 80. 


The legalization of the party is the result 
partly of its decision to revise its tactical line 
following a series of military and political re- 
verses. . . . The Communist Party of Vene- 
zuela will continue its firm and militant oppo- 
sition to the regime, while at the same time 
using all legal avenues to rally the working 
class and all other exploited sections of the 
population to fight for their liberation, for 
true revolutionary changes, for the abolition 
of imperialist domination, for democracy and 
socialism in our country. 


—Juan Rodriguez, member of the CPV 
Central Committee, “Venezuela: Commu- 
nist Party Regains its Legality,” World 
Marxist Review (Toronto), May 1969, p. 
41. 
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adopting the guerrilla road to power as advocated 
by Mao and Castro. As things stood, they enjoyed 
varying degrees of influence in the various national 
labor movements; several of them had representa- 
tives sitting in national or regional legislatures; 
almost all owned newspapers and periodicals as 
well other property; and most were recognized 
political parties with a clearly delineated place in 
the political spectrum of their respective countries. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that their leaders 
were loath to risk all this on the dubious chance 
of gaining power by armed warfare. 


or all these reasons, the traditional Communist 
parties in Latin America have generally remained 
loyal to Moscow. Only a few have experimented 
with the different types of guerrilla warfare advo- 
cated by Peking and Havana, and their experiences 
have provided an additional argument against the 
adoption of “adventurist” policies. 

The best-known example of an orthodox Com- 
munist party engaging in guerrilla warfare has been 
provided by the Venezuelan CP. In 1962, it joined 
with the extremist pro-Castro Movimiento de 
Izquierda Revolucionaria (Movement of the Revo- 
lutionary Left), or MIR, in launching a combined 
rural guerrilla war and urban terror campaign 
against the reform regime of President Romulo 
Betancourt. During the first phase of the campaign, 
which lasted until late 1963, the emphasis was 
primarily on urban guerrilla warfare, featuring 
bank robberies, setting fire to warehouses and 
factories, assassinations of policemen, and kid- 
napings. However, these efforts proved more of a 
nuisance than a serious threat to the regime, and 
after the failure of their most ambitious under- 
taking—an attempt to frighten the Venezuelan 
population (especially the urban population) into 
staying away from the polls during the December 
1963 elections—the insurrectionists shifted over 
mainly to rural insurgency. For about a year and 
a half, rural guerrilla warfare constituted a trouble- 
some problem for the reformist government of 
President Raoul Leoni, who had succeeded Betan- 
court in 1963. However, by the middle of 1965, 


it became obvious that this, too, was a failure.® 


*’ For an extended discussion of the Venezuelan Communist 
Party’s experiment with guerrilla warfare, see the author’s 
The Communist Party of Venezuela, Stanford, Calif., Hoover 
Institution Press, 1969. 


Moreover, the PCV had to pay a severe penalty 
for its part in the attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force. The party was declared illegal in 
June 1962 and lost its representation in the Vene- 
zuelan legislature, where it had had a senator and 
half a dozen deputies. It also lost virtually all of its 
influence among organized labor (in the early 
1960’s it had controlled 25 percent of the 
Venezuelan labor movement), as well as much of 
its once extensive influence in various professional 
organizations; and it once again found _ itself 
shunned by other political groups. Membership 
declined to a fraction of its former size. 

The Guatemalan Communist Party, the Partido 
Guatemalteco del Trabajo (Guatemalan Labor 
Party) or PGT, had a similar experience. Forced 
by its radical members to join in a guerrilla move- 
ment during the mid-1960’s, the party became 
disillusioned with the lack of results and eventually 
decided in 1968 to withdraw from the struggle. 
This decision provoked a violent attack on the 
party by Castro, as had the similar decision taken 
by the Communist Party of Venezuela.* 


The Pro-Peking Parties 


All of the pro-Chinese Communist parties in Latin 
America came into being as result of schisms in 
the established pro-Soviet parties over the funda- 
mental issue of the most effective strategy for the 
conquest of power. The refusal of the orthodox 
party leaderships to contemplate abandonment of 
the peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism in 
favor of the militant strategy preached by the 
Chinese Communists aroused dissatisfaction among 
the more radical elements in the party ranks, with 
the result that some of these disaffected groups 
broke away to form splinter Communist parties 
supporting the doctrines of Mao Tse-tung. 

As a general rule, the leaders of the pro-Peking 
splinter parties were former dissidents within the 
top echelons of the old-line parties. Frustrated by 
the adherence of the old-guard leaderships to a 
Moscow-dictated strategy line which offered no 
prospect of an early acquisition of power, they saw 
a welcome alternative in the rival Maoist doctrine 
of revolutionary militancy and sought to capitalize 


*For a discussion of Communist participation in guerrilla 
warfare in Guatemala, see Eduardo Galeano, Guatemala: Oc- 
cupied Country, New York, Monthly Review Press, 1969. 


on the Sino-Soviet rift by splitting away from the 
orthodox parties and setting up their own organiza- 
tions aligned ideologically with Peking. Some of 
the secondary leaders of these splinter parties and 
a large part of their rank-and-file members were 
drawn from among the younger elements and youth 
organizations of the pro-Moscow parties, similarly 
disillusioned by the non-militant conservatism of 
the old-line leaderships. 

By 1968, the Chinese claimed that there were 
ten Communist parties in Latin America aligned 
with Peking.’ Actually there were eleven pro-Maoist 
party organizations: in Mexico, the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Paraguay and Brazil (the 
Chinese may have left out Puerto Rico in their 
calculations). Comments on a few of the more im- 
portant of these parties are in order. 

The oldest pro-Chinese party is the so-called 
Partido Comunista do Brasil (Communist Party 
of Brazil), which originated from a struggle for 
control of the traditional pro-Moscow Partido Com- 
unista Brasileiro (Brazilian Communist Party). The 
latter had been outlawed in 1947, and for a dozen 
years thereafter, its secretary-general, Luis Carlos 
Prestes, remained in hiding, losing virtually all 
contact with the secondary leaders and general 
membership of the party. Effective control of the 
party apparatus thus fell into the hands of a small 
group including ex-trade-union leader Joao 
Amazonas, ex-deputy Mauricio Grabois, and 
Diogenes Arruda. In 1959, however, Prestes came 
out of hiding and was subsequently tried and 
cleared of charges that had been brought against 
him at the time of his removal from the Senate in 
1948. This enabled him to resume contact with the 
lower party leadership as well as the rank-and-file 
membership, and he eventually succeeded in regain- 
ing effective leadership of the party, thanks largely 
to the fact that he still enjoyed far greater personal 
popularity both within the party and among the 
general public than the bureaucrats who had dom- 
inated the party in his absence and who were now 
his rivals for the leadership. In addition, Prestes 
had the advantage of enjoying the confidence and 
support of Moscow. Grabois, Amazonas and their 
associates tried to block Prestes’ resumption of 
party control, but when a showdown came in 1961, 
Prestes emerged victorious. The defeated leaders 
then withdrew from the party and established the 


° See Peking Review, January 19, 1968. 
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rival Communist Party of Brazil, which adopted pro- 
Chinese ideological positions.° 

The great majority of the Communist rank and 
file stayed with Prestes’ Brazilian Communist Party, 
which between 1961 and 1964 was closely allied 
with the government of President Joao Goulart. 
The pro-Peking Party, on the other hand, opposed 
any kind of collaboration with the “petty bour- 
geois” Goulart government as a_ betrayal of 
Marxism-Leninism. After the overthrow of Goulart 
in April 1964, both Communist parties were driven 
underground by the succeeding military regime. 
The pro-Moscow party has since continued to 
oppose any attempt at the forcible overthrow of the 
regime and urges instead the formation of a pop- 
ular democratic front of all opposition elements, 
but important segments of the party have broken 
away to engage in urban guerrilla activities against 
the military government. One such terrorist group 
was organized and led by Carlos Marighella, a 
onetime Communist member of the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Deputies (1945-48), who was killed in a 
clash with the police-in 1969. On the other hand, 
there is no concrete evidence that the pro-Peking 
Communist Party of Brazil, though formally com- 
mitted to the violent road to power, has participated 
seriously in such guerrilla activities. 

A somewhat similar split occurred in the old-line 
Communist Party of Ecuador as a result of growing 
dissatisfaction inside the party with the conservative 
leadership of Pedro Saad, who had been the prin- 
cipal figure in the party since the early 1940’s. 
During the fourth administration of President Jose 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, which began in 1960, Saad’s 
opponents within the party urged that the leader- 
ship should prepare for the likelihood of a military 
coup d’état, but Saad refused to believe that this 
would occur, with the result that when the coup 
actually took place, Saad and many of his sub- 
ordinates fell victim to arrest by the new military 
regime. The oppositionists, on the other hand, had 
gone into hiding and thus were able to assume 
temporary leadership of the party. The end result 
of the conflict was the emergence of two separate 
parties, both calling themselves the Communist 
Party of Ecuador. The party that remained under 
Saad’s leadership maintained its loyalty to Moscow, 
while the rival party aligned itself with Peking. 
The latter group evidently planned to launch a 


_° For a thorough account of the internal struggles in the Bra- 
zilian Communist Party, see Osvaldo Peralva’s O Retrato, Rio 
de Janeiro, Editora O Globo, 1962. 
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guerrilla war with the aid of funds supplied from 
abroad, but the plan was thwarted when the courier 
carrying the money was arrested upon arriving in 
the country by air from China. 

The only Maoist Latin American party which has 
had a limited measure of success in establishing a 
guerrilla front has been the self-styled Communist 
Party of Colombia (Marxist-Leninist). This party, 
which was established by disaffected elements of 
the Communist youth organization, controls one of 
several groups carrying on anti-government guer- 
rilla activities in the countryside, but it has not 
been able to gain any significant support among the 
general population or in the labor movement. The 
regular Communist Party of Colombia, aligned with 
Moscow, remains in control of a significant segment 
of organized labor and ran candidates in the April 
1970 general elections. 

Thus, the pro-Peking Communist parties have 
so far remained a relatively small and inconsequen- 
tial element in the Latin American extreme Left. 
It is doubtful that these parties anywhere in the 
hemisphere can compare with their pro-Moscow 
rivals in size and influence, and they are little more 
than a nuisance to some of the regular pro-Moscow — 
parties. 


Castro and the Communists 


Since coming to power in January 1959, Castro 
has played a kind of cat-and-mouse game with 
Cuba’s pro-Soviet orthodox Communists. During 
the first months of his regime, he allowed them to 
function and did not object to giving them some 
fairly important secondary positions in the new 
government. Nine months after seizing power, he 
formed an open alliance with them, and early in 
1961 he proclaimed his regime to be “Marxist- 
Leninist.” In July of the same year, he announced 
the merger of his own “July 26 movement” with the 
old-line Communist Partido Socialista Popular 
(PSPs: 

Immediately following the merger, Castro en- 
trusted the organization of the new unified party 
(first named the Integrated Revolutionary Organi- 
zation) to Anibal Escalante, one of the most experi- 
enced leaders of the old PSP. Escalante proceeded 
to place his former PSP colleagues in charge of 
virtually all local and regional units of the new 
party, and old-line Communists also moved into 
control of the powerful National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform (INRA), the Cuban Confeder- 


ation of Workers, and the University of Havana. 


In March 1962, Castro forcefully reasserted his 
authority. In a series of speeches, he denounced 
the old-line Communists, removed Escalante, and 
took over the secretary-generalship of the party 
himself. Escalante went into exile for several years. 

Since then, the domination of the Castro group 
over the old-line Communists has been steadily 
strengthened. The latter were deprived of most of 
the key government posts they had been given 
before Escalante’s removal, and early in 1965 Castro 
again cracked down on them in conjunction with 
the trial of an ex-member of the Communist Youth 
organization on charges of treason against the Revo- 
lution in 1957. The chief victim this time was 
Joaquin Ordoqui, who was removed as Vice- 
Minister of Defense and put in jail, where he died 
some time later.’ 

Castro’s last major onslaught on the old-line 
Communists occurred in 1968, with the public trial 
of a “microfaction”’ of former PSP members, headed 
again by Escalante, who were condemned largely on 
the ground of their close associations with Moscow.* 
The trial served to underscore the fact that Cuba’s 
veteran pro-Soviet Communists have been reduced 
to the status of very minor partners of the Fidelista 
Communists. 

The relations of the Castro regime with the pro- 
Moscow Communisi parties in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries have zigzagged erratically during the 
last decade. The course of these relations has been 
profoundly influenced by Castro’s desire to export 
his revolution to the Latin American continent and 
to be recognized as a world leader; it has also de- 
pended at any given moment on Castro’s current 
standing with the USSR. 

Havana’s relations with the pro-Moscow parties 
have passed through several phases. At first, these 
parties were enthusiastic about Castro’s Revolution; 
however, it took them several years to regard him 
as anything more than a “petty bourgeois” leader, 
despite his proclamation of the Marxist-Leninist 
nature of the Cuban Revolution in 1961. Their re- 
lations with him took a turn for the worse in 1962 
and 1963, after he had quarreled with the orthodox 
Cuban Communists. During this period, Castro 
tended to associate more closely with Fidelista or 


7For a fictionalized but accurate account of the fall of 
Joaquin Ordoqui, see Carlos Manuel Pellicer, Utiles Despues 
de Muertos, Mexico City, B. Costa-Amic, 1966. 

® An extensive account of the trial of the “microfaction” of 
Anibal Escalante can be found in World Outlook, a publication 
of the Trotskyite Socialist Workers’ Party of the United States, 
in its issue for the month of March 1968. 


“Jacobin Left” groups than with orthodox Com- 
munist parties in the other Latin American 
countries. 

In 1964 there was again a turn toward a rap- 
prochement. Toward the end of that year a con- 
ference of pro-Moscow parties was held in Havana, 
and Castro seems to have agreed to work chiefly 
with them. However, he certainly did not break off 
relations with other groups. 

The Tricontinental Congress in Havana in Jan- 
uary 1966 marked the beginning of a new period 
of severely strained relations. Then and for some 
time afterward, Castro appeared to be trying to 
establish himself as the leader of a kind of “third 
force” in world communism. At the Congress itself, 
he bitterly denounced the “big-power chauvinism” 
of the Chinese; but in subsequent months he made 
several attacks against the Soviet Union in thinly- 
veiled language. At the same time, he engaged in 
polemics with the leaders of several Latin American 
parties, including those of Argentina, Chile, Guate- 
mala, and most particularly Venezuela. In an all- 
out effort to export the Cuban Revolution to the 
continent, he sought to stimulate guerrilla wars in 
a number of countries and declared that the only 
“true Communists” were those ready to undertake 
guerrilla struggles against their national govern- 
ments.° 

Castro’s attitude changed again rather dramatic- 
ally during 1968-69. Probably because of several 
factors—including the failure of guerrilla war in 
several countries, Soviet pressure, and his pre- 
occupation with the campaign to produce 10 mil- 
lion tons of sugar—his posture began to mellow not 
only toward the Soviet Union, but also toward the 
pro-Moscow Latin American parties. For the last 
year, these relations appear to have been most 
cordial. 

Havana’s relations with the pro-Peking parties 
have been much less complex; in fact, for the most 
part, the Cubans have ignored them, although a 
few delegates from the pro-Chinese parties did 
attend the OLAS (Organization of Latin American 
Solidarity) Conference in Havana in mid-1967. 
Régis Debray, in his semi-official statement of 
Fidelista ideology, Revolution in the Revolution, 
published early in 1967, made it clear that the 
Castroites did not hold the pro-Chinese parties in 


°For an extensive account of Castro’s relations with the 
orthodox Communist parties, see Bruce Jackson, Castro, The 
Kremlin and Communism in Latin America, Baltimore, Johns 


Hopkins Press, 1969. 
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Latin America in particular regard: specifically, he 
charged them with having the same bureaucratic 
weaknesses as the stronger pro-Moscow parties. 
For their part, the pro-Peking parties have engaged 
in bitter polemics with Fidelista groups in their 
respective countries, and sometimes with Castro 
himself. These verbal battles have been attributable 
at least in part to the pro-Chinese Communists’ 
need to “differentiate their product” from that of 
Castro and his followers. 


The Fidelista Communists 


Castro has received his most loyal and continuous 
support from the Latin American “Jacobin 
Leftists.” These are groups which sprang up for 
the most part among the more radical elements of 
the Democratic Left parties during the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s. They were spurred mainly by dis- 
illusionment over what seemed to them the slowness 
of the new regimes created following the overthrow 
of a series of Latin American dictatorships in the 
late 1950’s to proceed with serious reforms, as 
well as over the apparent lack of concern on the 
part of the United States about Latin American 
problems of economic development and military 
usurpations of power. What strength they had 
tended to be concentrated among students and 
young professional people generally drawn from 
the upper and upper-middle classes. They had little 
backing either in the urban labor movement or 
among the peasantry. 


A series of Jacobin Leftist organizations came 
into being in a number of Latin American countries. 
In Venezuela, Peru, Chile, and perhaps one or two 
other countries, they took the name of Movimiento 
de Izquierda Revolucionaria (Revolutionary Left 
Movement), or MIR; elsewhere they adopted 
other titles. In addition to these more or less dis- 
tinct, organized and disciplined parties, Jacobin 
Leftist elements were to be found in several 
Socialist parties—notably those of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay—and even in some 
Christian Democratic groups. In several countries; 
they were divided among several small groups 
which often were in competition with one another. 


In Fidel Castro the Jacobin Leftists found a 
catalyst. They were enthusiastic about his revolu- 
tion from the very beginning, and his ex post facto 
proclamation of faith in Marxism-Leninism did not 
lessen their enthusiasm since they, too, were avowed 
believers in the same ideology. Nor was their faith 
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in Fidel diminished by the violence of his methods, 
the dictatorial character of his rule, and his 
xenophobia. 

It was these Jacobin Leftist groups which were 
most willing to respond to Castro’s call for armed 
guerrilla struggle to spread the revolution. During 
the 1960’s, they launched such struggles in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, 
Nicaragua, and Guatemala, but nowhere did these 
campaigns succeed in becoming more than a 
nuisance to the established governments. In most 
cases, the guerrilla movements were virtually or 
completely obliterated. 

In any event, by the mid-1960’s, the Jacobin 
Leftists had become the staunchest and most con- 
sistent adherents of Castro and his special brand 
of Marxism-Leninism. Together with Castro’s 
purged and reformed Cuban Communist Party, they 
thus have come to constitute a third element in the 
Communist movement in Latin America, as opposed 
to the pro-Moscow and pro-Peking varieties.’° They 
may best be labeled the Fidelista Communists. 

There is no question that Castro and his followers 
have developed their own distinctive Fidelista brand 
of Communist ideology. Since Castro himself has 
never been a theorist, however, the essential fea- 
tures of the Fidelista ideology owe most to Ernesto 
“Che” Guevara and the young French Marxist- 
Leninist Régis Debray, who attached himself to 
Castro and his retinue during the middle 1960’s. 

In this writer’s view, Debray’s Revolution in the 
Revolution can be regarded as a more or less official 
statement of the Fidelista ideology. It has been 
widely distributed by the Cuban regime throughout 
Latin America, and perhaps elsewhere as well, and 
no authoritative Cuban spokesman, to the writer’s 
knowledge, has ever taken issue with its content. 
The work elaborates a number of ideas at variance 
with orthodox Marxist-Leninist doctrine, principally 
with regard to the strategy and tactics for attaining 
power. Debray posits guerrilla war as the only 
effective way to achieve Communist victory, at least 
in the underdeveloped countries. Moreover, he goes 
on to argue that it is not necessary to wait for the 
maturing of objective revolutionary conditions 
before launching a guerilla struggle. It is possible, 
he maintains, for a group of determined revolu- 
tionaries to establish “nuclei” (focos) of revolu- 


** For a more extensive discussion of the Jacobin Leftists and 
their relationship to Castro, see “Fidelismo—and the State of 
Revolution” in the March 25, 1968, issue of Current Affairs 
Bulletin, published by the University of Sydney, Australia. 


tion in isolated parts of the countryside and from 
there begin to undermine the authority of the 
existing government. 


Debray shares the orthodox Leninist’s scorn for 
the inertia and insufficient revolutionary conscious- 
ness of the masses, both urban and peasant, who he 
says will come over to the revolution only when 
they sense that it is going to succeed. However— 
and most heretical of all from the Leninist view- 
point—he contends that there is no need for a party 
to assume leadership of the guerrilla struggle, and 
that, on the contrary, the party will evolve out of 
the guerrilla army. He sees the leadership of the 
revolutionary “nuclei” as coming from the middle 
and upper-class youth. These young leaders, he 
argues, need have no “proletarian class conscious- 
ness” to begin with, because they will gradually 
acquire it through association with peasants and 
workers in the guerrilla struggle. 


Another deviant element in the Fidelista Com- 
munist ideology is the contribution of Che Guevara 
—namely, his emphasis on “moral incentives.” 
Guevara rejects the Soviet idea that during the 
period of “socialism” workers must be stimulated 
to produce more by means of material rewards, 
arguing that such a policy is “immoral” and only 
serves to perpetuate a capitalist mentality. Instead, 
he maintains, the “new Communist man” must be 
developed during the socialist phase through a 
process of teaching the workers to respond to moral 
rather than material incentives. Since 1966, this 
has been official dogma in Castro’s Cuba. In practi- 
cal terms, it has meant forced labor for a major 
proportion of the Cuban people, who—for example 
—were mobilized by the regime for an all-out 
(though unsuccessful) effort to produce 10 million 
tons of sugar in 1970. (On this subject, see Mr. 
Gonzalez’s article on p. 12—Ed.) 


Ideological Differences 


Pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese Communists in Latin 
America have been highly critical of the ideological 
positions of the Fidelistas. The principal objection 
of the pro-Moscow Communists has been to the 
attempt of Castro and his followers to transform 
their own path to power in Cuba into a hard-and- 
fast model for all of Latin America. Perhaps the 
clearest statement of this position came from the 
Venezuelan Communist Party during its polemic 
with Castro after it had abandoned its ill-starred 
experiment with guerrilla tactics. The Venezuelan 


To Fight and/or Not to Fight —— 


The party, then, while working to promote 
the mass struggle for vital economic, political 
and democratic demands, is at the same time 
calling for arming the masses. It advocates 
people’s self-defense groups to resist the vio- 
lence and terror of the regime [and] the set- 
ting up of the first armed groups of peasants 
with a view to gradually building a guerrilla 
movement on a nationwide scale. . . . 


We must take a resolute stand against, and 
rout, all the adventuristic trends of toying 
with guerrilla warfare and insurrection. 


—Gustavo Corvalan, candidate member 
of the Central Committee of the Para- 
guayan CP, World Marxist Review, Sep- 
tember 1967, p. 73. 


party accused Castro not only of trying to set him- 
self up as an arbiter of Communist orthodoxy for 
the whole hemisphere, but also of attempting to 
impose on the other Communist parties of the area 
a strategy which he himself had not carried out 
under similar conditions. More specifically, it 
taunted him with the fact that during his guerrilla 
war of two years against Batista he had never pro- 
claimed himself a Communist, and asked rhetor- 
ically what would have happened to his revolution 
if he had done so. The Venezuelan Communists 
reasserted the right of every Communist party to 
determine for itself the correct revolutionary strat- 
egy for its own country. This stand has been re- 
peated by the pro-Moscow Communist parties in 
a number of other Latin American countries in- 
cluding Chile and Guatemala. 

The pro-Peking Communists have, if anything, 
been even more bitter in their denunciations of the 
Fidelista ideology. Despite the fact that the Chinese 
were the originators of the guerrilla warfare strategy 
used by Castro and later advocated by him for 
the rest of Latin America, they and their Latin 
American followers have gone out of their way to 
stress that Mao Tse-tung always taught the necessity 
to wait until the “objective conditions” for revolu- 
tionary action had developed. Accordingly, the 
pro-Peking groups have emphasized the need to 
carry out intensive advance political work among 
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the peasants in regions where a guerrilla war is to 
be launched. They completely repudiate the “foco” 
theory of Guevara, Debray and others. 


Future Prospects 


It is hazardous to predict the future of the rival 
Latin American Communist camps. However, there 
are a number of factors that will obviously have an 
important bearing on their prospects in the fore- 
seeable future. 


First, it is clear that in virtually all the countries 
of Latin America (excluding Cuba) no Communist 
Party—of whatever brand—is at present a real 
threat to the government in power. Of the pro-Soviet 
Communist parties, only that of Chile can, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be described as a major 
party. There is an outside chance that a coalition 
including the Communists might come to power in 
Chile as a result of the elections scheduled for 
September 1970, but this is extremely unlikely, 
and Chile is the only Latin American country in 
which such a development is even a remote pos- 
sibility. 

Secondly, the Maoist Communists are of little 
importance anywhere in Latin America. Although 
Peking has been able to recruit followers in at least 
ten countries, nowhere have they been able to 
establish a party capable of making a serious bid 
for power—or even of acquiring major influence 
in the labor or peasant movement. 


Thirdly, although the guerrilla road to power has 
so far not been successful as a Communist tactic in 
any Latin American country, this strategy is not to 
be completely ruled out. Its efficacy will depend 
upon the attitudes and policies of the governments 
of the various Latin American countries. There are 
unfortunately some countries where conditions 
appear to be such as to offer a favorable environ- 
ment for a guerrilla war under Communist leader- 
ship. This may be because the ruling economic 
group is so extremely conservative that it will not 
permit any kind of social reform, even a moderate 
income tax, creating a situation in which the hope 
of democratic reform by peaceful means may be 
abandoned even by those who believe most strongly 
in it. Or it may be the case where an authoritarian 
military regime has increasingly isolated itself 
from the civilian population and has all but elim- 
inated the possibilities of legitimate and peaceful 
opposition, thus driving even those who would 
normally abhor violence to support the elements 
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which preach the strategy of revolutionary guerrilla 
warfare. 


Fourthly, the guerrilla groups are evolving new 
tactics of violence which could pose a serious threat 
to some Latin American governments. With the 
failure of the rural guerrillas, urban terrorism has 
become an increasingly popular weapon of the 
extremist groups. Assassinations, kidnapings, bank 
robberies, and other forms of terrorism can dis- 
orient and discredit the government in power, un- 
less it enjoys really broad and firm support among 
the population at large. The failure of such ter- 
rorist tactics in Venezuela in 1962-63 was mainly 
due to the fact that the regime did have the backing 
of the great majority of the population. 


Fifthly, the appearance of left-wing military 
governments—a relatively new phenomenon which 
seems to be spreading on the continent—may 
present new opportunities to Communist groups, 
especially of the pro-Moscow variety. If the new 
military leaders should prove to be politically un- 
sophisticated, they might well enter into collabora- 
tion with the Communists, thus opening new areas 
of influence to the latter. On the other hand, it 
seems quite likely that the socialist orientation 
and economic nationalism of the military leaders 
may tend to draw away support from the Com- 
munists, particularly among the young. 


Sixthly, it seems unlikely that any Communist 
regime—-of whatever brand—that might come to 
power by violence could stay in power very long 
without the support of the Soviet Union. Hence, 
the policy of the USSR with regard to backing 
other Castros in Latin America will be a key factor 
in determining the future prospects of Communist 
movements in the hemisphere. 


Finally, the attitude of the United States is bound 
to be of crucial importance in determining these 
prospects. The experience of the last decade points 
to the conclusion that the best “preventive measure” 
against the growth of Communist influence in Latin 
America lies in the fulfillment of the aspirations 
of the Latin American masses for fundamental 
social reform, for rising levels of living, and for 
political freedom. To the degree that the United 
States effectively supports programs and policies 
designed to secure these objectives, it will be mak- 
ing the greatest possible contribution to thwarting 
the advance of communism in the area. To the 
extent that it might rely only on preserving the 
status quo, it could well contribute to the further 
advance of communism, of one variety or another, 
in the Latin American republics. 
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Reviewed by William J. Parente 


THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE of the Cuban Revo- 
lution in coming to grips with the historic problem 
of race relations has significance throughout the 
hemisphere. As North American educators can 
testify, the attraction of Communist Cuba as a 
“new” society is very great for an increasing num- 
ber of college-age radicals. Unlike all other Com- 
munist states, Cuba is a truly multiracial country, 
with a black population numbering between 35 and 
45 percent of the total. As one Cuban haughtily 
puts it in the Sutherland volume, “. . . the Cuban 
Revolution is the only one worth watching right 
now except for China—and Cuba is even more in- 
teresting than China because the population is more 
racially mixed.” 

The racial situation in Cuba, then, approaches 
the dimensions of that in the United States and 
other American republics. Friend and foe alike 
must inevitably ask whether the Cuban form of 
socialism can significantly improve race relations. 
Similarly, it is apparent that the militant revolu- 
tionary strategy for Latin America espoused by the 
Cuban regime and personified by Che Guevara con- 
tinues to stress racial inequality as a fundamental 
justification for rebellion, and its elimination as a 


primary goal of any new revolutionary government. 
The three books reviewed here shed considerable 
light both upon the nature of this militant racial 
propaganda and upon the Castro regime’s efforts 
to resolve Cuba’s own racial problem. 


AS EARLY AS 1921, the newly-established Soviet 
journal on nationality problems, Zhizn natsional- 
nostei, foresaw that the collapse of colonial empires 
would serve to “arouse nationalist passions among 
the peoples of the yellow and dark continents even 
more than the defeat of the Entente’s counter-revolu- 
tionary plans against Soviet Russia.” Indeed, the 
author—M. Pavlovich—specifically urged “. . . the 
awakening of the dark tribes of the Sudan, South 
Africa, and South America.” * 

It was Castro’s Second Declaration of Havana 
(February 4, 1962) which most effectively raised 
this theme again—and this time from within the 


American hemisphere. In attacking the “neo- 


1No. 14 (112), July 16, 1921, p. 1. 
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colonialist” Alliance for Progress, Castro related 
it to the racism which had decimated the “32 mil- 
lion Indians, who extend from the United States 
border to the limits of the southern hemisphere, 
and the 45 million mestizos, who for the most part 
differ little from the Indians.” To these victims of 
racial oppression he added “the 15 million Negroes 
and 14 million mulattos of Latin America, who 
know with horror and rage that their brothers in the 
North cannot ride in the same vehicles as their 
white compatriots, nor attend the same schools, nor 
even die in the same hospitals.” He concluded by 
asking: 


How are these disinherited racial groups going to be- 
lieve in this imperialism, in its benefits, or in any “‘al- 
liance”’ with it (which is not for lynching and exploiting 
them as slaves)? What Alliance for Progress can serve 
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as encouragement to those 107 million men and women 
of our America, the backbone of labor in the cities and 
fields, whose dark skin—black, mestizo, mulatto, Indian 
—inspires scorn in the new colonialists? 2 


Among the virtues of John Gerassi’s exceptionally 
well-annotated collection is the light it sheds on Che 
Guevara’s contribution to the formulation of this 
aggressively militant racial propaganda of the new 
Havana regime. Indeed, as early as August 1961, 
six months before Castro’s address, we find Guevara, 
in a speech delivered at the Punta del Este confer- 
ence of the Organization of American States 
(OAS), linking a denunciation of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposed Alliance for Progress with con- 
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demnation of “the existence of discrimination 
against the Negro and the excesses of the Ku Klux 
Klan” in the United States. He also charged that 
the technical development plans of the OAS’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee were racist and 
colonialist because—unlike the Cuban model—they 
stressed health facilities before industrialization: 


I get the impression that what is intended is to make 
the outhouse a fundamental thing. This improves the 
social condition of the poor Indian, the poor Negro, the 
poor man who leads a subhuman existence. ‘‘Let’s build 
him an outhouse und then, after we build him an out- 
house, and after he is educated to keep it clean, then 
he can enjoy the benefits of production.” 


As in the case of the Peace Corps later, American 
foreign policy was damned if it did help, and 
damned if it didn’t, and the exacerbation of racial 
sensitivities was from the beginning part and parcel 
of the Cuban response. 


The Guevara collection is of interest, too, for 
its frequent exhortations urging elimination of 
racial discrimination within Cuba itself. However, 
with regard to the progress—or lack of it—being 
made by the Castro regime in this direction, the 
other two volumes under review are of greater value 
because they provide independent reports, from 
widely differing perspectives, by foreigners famil- 
iar with both the old and the new Cuba. 


JOHN CLYTUS is an American black nationalist 
who spent three years in Cuba from 1964 to 1967. 
Having served in the United States armed forces 
and experienced racial discrimination in our so- 
ciety, Clytus first worked unsuccessfully for the 
election of a “Communist [Independent Progressive 
Party] candidate in San Francisco” and then left 
for Cuba to see if communism had solved the race 
problem there. Since he had not been invited, his 
reception was not warm, although he eventually 
secured work as a teacher of English to clerks in 
the Ministry of Foreign Commerce and as a transla- 
tor for Granma, the party newspaper. 


Clytus reports that he soon discovered the ab- 
sence of blacks in leadership roles not only in the 
government bureaucracy, but also in the party—a 
point confirmed by Sutherland: 


. not only were the minister and the vice-minister of 
the ministry [of Foreign Commerce] white, but so were 
all of the supervisors in all of the offices. It didn’t take 
much longer to find that out of the seventeen or more 
ministries in the country, the top two jobs in each were 
held by whites. 


Similarly, although Granma gave the greatest 
prominence to stories of racial unrest in the United 
States, Clytus found that this and other journals 
effectively censored any effort by the black third of 
the Cuban population to create a sense of separate 
black identity. Eventually, his faith and interest in 
the Cuban experiment foundered on this traditional 
Communist attitude. “Communism, with its benev- 
olent method of ending the racial problem by 
condensing all races into one-big-happy-human- 
race,” he writes, “would ring down the final curtain 
on black consciousness.” Clytus explains his return 
to the United States on the ground that here at 
least he can protest publicly against racial injustice 
and openly advocate black nationalist aspirations. 
(The Cuban Communist attitude observed by 
Clytus recalls Soviet Africanist I. I. Potekhin’s 
strictures against the “negritude” concepts of 
Senegalese President Leopold Senghor and Pan- 
Africanist attitudes generally:° ) 


ELIZABETH SUTHERLAND (MARTINEZ) is a 
journalist whose articles have appeared in The 
Nation, The New Republic, and The Guardian. As 
this might suggest, her attitude towards the social- 
ist experiment in Cuba is sympathetic, but it is not 
uncritical, nor is her book lacking in candor on the 
racial question. The volume is actually a remark- 
able documentary of political conversations which 
the author had with Cubans of all classes during a 
visit to the island in 1967. As a visiting journalist, 
she had access to Cuban intellectual circles—some- 
thing denied to Clytus for the most part. As a 
result, her coverage of the island’s race situation is 
considerably more complex and sophisticated than 


his. 


Herself a mulatto, she is as sensitive as Clytus to 
the racial epithets that persist among the Cuban 
lower and middle classes. She also notes the lack 
of black faces in magazines and the general refusal 
of Cuban society—both black and white—to accept 
negroid features or black cultural values as the 
equal of their traditional white European counter- 
parts. But she is a realist with respect to the rate at 
which progress towards racial equality can be 
achieved—even in a socialist society. For her, the 
important distinction is that “where the previous 
society’s institutions and authority had all stood 


8’ Kommunist (Moscow), No. 19, October-December 1964, pp. 
36-48. 
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behind racism, the [Cuban] Revolution stood 
against it.” 

There have clearly been problems. Three days 
after Castro’s historic declaration of March 22, 
1959, on “The Rights of the Black Man in Cuba,” 
he was forced to go on television to put down 
rumors of interracial marriage and “to pressure peo- 
ple that the Revolution wasn’t going to tell anybody 
whom to dance with.” 

Miss Sutherland acknowledges that “white su- 
premacy, another old idea rooted in Cuba’s past 
society, is probably the most delicate and muddled 
issue that can be raised about the island today.” 
Here we do not find the rash claims heard in foreign 
socialist circles that the Cuban race problem has 
been solved.* The 1931 census showed that al- 
though Cubans of color constituted well over a third 
of the population, they owned only eight percent of 
the total land in terms of money value. The social 
as well as economic results of such disparity could 
hardly be removed by any regime in a single gen- 
eration. 

There have also been achievements, however. II- 
literacy, traditionally high among the black popula- 
tion of Cuba, was reduced to less than four percent 
in the early years of the regime. Housing, also a 
problem for blacks, was given priority second only 
to industrialization. The immediate integration of 
schools has already produced thousands of black 
technicians and bureaucrats who eventually can 
move into higher positions—provided both the 
regime and the people have the will to make it so. 
The public forms of racial discrimination—segre- 
gated beaches, restaurants, hotels—have been elim- 
inated by government decree. In many ways these 
forward steps have coincided both chronologically 
and tactically with the struggle against racial dis- 
crimination in the United States. The difference in 
Cuba lies in the regime’s policy of nationalization, 
the lack of intervening state, local and private 
agencies to temporarily frustrate the will of the 
national government (for example, in school or 
union policies), and a more focussed national will 
than in our own system of checks and balances. 


* Cf, Harry Ring, How Cuba Uprooted Race Discrimination, 
New York, Pioneer Publishers, 1961. 
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APART FROM THE QUESTION of public policy, 
the less tractable attitudes of the Cuban people at 
large with regard to the race problem are also sim- 
ilar to those prevailing in the United States. Miss 
Sutherland writes: 


Of the many old ideas embedded in that prerevolutionary 
scene, those which in 1967 seemed hardest and most 
vital to solve fell into three areas of human relation- 
ship: class, race, and sex. Outside these broad cate- 
gories lay many prejudices which were primarily by- 
products of, rather than rooted directly in, the past 
structure of Cuba’s society. . . . But old ideas in the 
area of class, race and sex relations—these seemed to 
present the Revolution with its most difficult and long- 
range challenges. 


‘How, in the case of Cuba,” the author asks, “can 
you change men’s attitudes toward women, women’s 
attitudes toward themselves, white attitudes toward 
blacks, and black attitudes toward blackness? How, 
in short, do you change what is commonly called 
‘human nature’?” 

These are fair questions—and they are questions 
which non-Communist societies also may well ask 
themselves. 

At the conclusion of her lengthy section on Cuban 
blacks (“Colony Within the Colony”), Miss Suther- 
land quotes from a statement adopted by 1400 in- 
tellectuals for the 1968 Cultural Congress in 
Havana. The statement acknowledges that “racism 
is not, historically, a product of modern imperial- 
ism; it is an ideological vestige of the past that im- 
perialism inherited and shaped to its own ends of 
domination and exploitation, turning it into an es- 
sential part of its own system to such an extent that 
a prior condition for the disappearance of racism 
is the disappearance of imperialism.” 

Such a statement reflects a more sophisticated 
analysis than earlier Communist theory, which saw 
capitalism as the creator of racism. It must be said 
that there is much in Sutherland’s report, as well 
as in the Clytus volume, which suggests that the 
problem of race is indeed rooted in “human nature” 
rather than in either capitalism or imperialism— 
unless one chooses to interpret the latter term as 
including the broadest kinds of human domination 
over other humans. To the extent that this is what 
is meant by “imperialism,” then indeed, American 
and Communist policy may be said to be “converg- 
ing” in a mutual struggle against racial discrim- 
ination in their societies. 


Old Doctrines and New Classes 


R. A. Humpureys, Ed.: Tradition and Revolt in Latin America and Other Essays. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1969. 

Luis E. AcuiLtar, Ed.: Marxism in Latin America. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1968. 

Luis MERCIER VEGA: Roads to Power in Latin America. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 


Reviewed by Karl M. Schmitt 


DESPITE THE APPARENT commonality of sub- 
ject matter suggested by their titles, these works 
range from historical observations of mixed merit 
to incisive analyses of contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican social and political phenomena. The first is a 
collection of previously published historical articles 
and essays by the “dean” of Latin American his- 
torians in Great Britain; the second is a collection 
of documentary materials on communism and so- 
cialism from the late 19th century to the present, 
with an introduction by the editor; and the third is 
a series of essays or, perhaps more accurately, an 
extended essay on social relationships in con- 
temporary Latin America and their implications 
for politics and government. 

For those primarily interested in power relation- 
ships, ideology, and the “revolution” in Latin 
America today, the Humphreys collection has little 
to offer. The scholarly core of the work consists of 
four articles on British commerce and Anglo-Ameri- 
can rivalries, largely in the Caribbean, during the 
19th century. These are solidly researched and 
well-written pieces on some little-known aspects (at 
least in the United States) of British interest in 
Latin America. The rest, however, contribute little 
to historical scholarship, although they include two 
charming essays on early historians of Latin Amer- 
ica—the Scotsman William Robertson and _ the 
American William Prescott. The primary reason 
for the republication of these essays, apparently, 
was the desire of the Institute of Latin American 


Studies of Columbia University to pay homage to 
this distinguished British historian. It has done so 
handsomely. 


OF MUCH GREATER contemporary interest is Mr. 
Aguilar’s collection of Marxist writings from and 
about Latin America from the 1890’s to the late 
1960’s. For the most part, they consist of speeches 
and essays authored by Communist party members 
or documents of party conferences (including some 
emanating from Fidel Castro’s Cuban Communist 
Party ), but they also include some writings by inde- 
pendent Marxists and Socialists. The editor has 
divided his 36 selections into six sections, all but 
the last of which cover well-defined chronological 
periods such as the Popular Front era and the 
aftermath of Castro’s Cuban revolution. The last 
section Aguilar has dubbed “Criticism and Self- 
Criticism.” Although a certain repetitive sameness 
runs through many of the pieces, particularly those 
from groups that took their directions faithfully 
from the Soviet Union, the chronological treatment 
serves to bring into focus the interesting shifts in 
the posture of Latin American Communists. Even 
more interesting and important, perhaps, are the 
writings of Marxist deviationists—Jose Carlos 
Mariategui of Peru, Anibal Ponce of Argentina, and 
Jose Revueltas of Mexico. 

The editor’s introduction is indispensable for 
the purpose of tying these various selections to- 
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gether and giving continuity to the volume. This 
reviewer would take serious exception to Aguilar 
only on his statement that “up to 1945 .. . the 
basic and virtually exclusive nucleus of Marxism in 
Latin America was formed by the Communist 
Parties.” This may be true in the organizational 
sense, but it ignores the whole range of Marxist 
thought that influenced Mexican political, social, 
and economic development during the 1920’s and 
1930’s. It also ignores the strong currents of Marx- 
ist ideology that inspired the early Apristas of Peru, 
as well as the Marxist ideas that permeated intel- 
lectual life almost everywhere in Latin America, 
particularly in the universities. Castro himself came 
out of an intellectual environment in which Marxist 
terminology was common currency. This under- 
scores the fact that a complete history of Marxism 
in Latin America remains to be written, but Mr. 
Aguilar’s collection represents an excellent begin- 
ning, and it is to be hoped that he will continue his 
fruitful research in this field. 


MERCIER VEGA’S WORK is something else again 
—at times maddening, but always stimulating and 
thought-provoking. The author, a Frenchman whose 
mother was Chilean, brings a different perspective 
and a certain freshness of critique that would prob- 
ably be hard for a “norteamericano” to achieve. 
His criticisms of Latin American societies are sharp 
and biting. He has no illusions whatever about the 
present elites in Latin America, be they landholders, 
the new industrialists, or members of that amor- 
phous social grouping called the middle class or 
the middle strata. But neither does he expect the 
Left, whether old-line Communists or new-style 
guerrilla and urban revolutionaries, to carry out the 
basic changes in Latin American society that he 
deems necessary. Rather he places his hopes in 
what he calls “the new political class”—the man- 
agers, technical experts, and organizers. 


In part, this is an act of faith, but in part it is 
also an act of rational judgment in that Mercier 
Vega sees Latin America producing more of these 
types of persons than the present socioeconomic 
structures can absorb. When the crisis of these 
tecnicos becomes severe enough, he believes, they 
will become motivated to pursue power in order to 
change society so as to accommodate their interests. 
To examine this thesis adequately would require 
more space than is available in this review. Suffice 
it to say that the reviewer has serious reservations 
concerning this prediction. 
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To consider some other aspects of the book, 
Mercier Vega starts out from a discussion of the 
term “class” as applied to Latin America. Not only 
does he attack the term “middle class” (as many 
US writers have already done), but he also ques- 
tions the validity of the concepts of “working class,” 
“peasantry,” and “capitalists” in their European or 
North American sense. He rightly observes that in 
Latin America these groups (including even the 
real peasantry ) are small and lack a conscious sense 
of group identity or coherence. Therefore, he 
argues, Latin American societies should be viewed 
not in terms of clearly-defined classes or interest 
groups, but rather in terms of patrons and clients, 
with various groups of patrons struggling to control 
the state. He goes on to say: 


Latin American societies are made up of disunited 
castes, clans, and classes. They are conglomerates, not 
communities; the strata that enter into their composi- 
tion have their origins at different periods of time; they 
haye not been eliminated or fused by evolution, they 
are juxtaposed. Hence the need for a personal arbiter, 
be he president, caudillo or dictator. Hence, also, the 
difficulty of finding a system of rules and laws that 
would be... respected by the population as a whole. 


Concerned with the problem of breaking up this 
traditional structure (which he sees as impeding 
economic growth and healthy social relations), the 
author next addresses himself to the ideological 
foundations of the groups that advocate change. He 
argues that these foundations, though basically im- 
ported, have undergone substantial modification in 
Latin America, and that the proponents of change, 
whether Marxists, Christian Democrats, or Fascists, 
all subscribe to a common set of principles: (1) 
rejection of the traditional forms of Latin American 
society, expressing itself in “anti-feudal, anti-oli- 


_garchic, or anti-imperialist slogans”; (2) the need 


to create a nation; (3) a decisive role for the state 
in social and economic terms; (4) the need for the 
emergence of a new social class capable of ac- 
complishing the tasks of reconstruction; and (5) 
the achievement of power by this new class with the 
support of mass movements. 


While he seems to sympathize with these aspira- 
tions, the author has little but contempt for the 
groups that mouth the slogans. Except for some 
segments of the Christian Democrats, he exhibits a 
deep and bitter cynicism toward the parties pres- 
ently aspiring to power, believing that for the most 
part they have no intention of changing the basic 
social pattern of patron and client. In fact, he 
argues that the existing political organizations con- 


tinue to operate according to that pattern: students, 
after graduation, fight their way into the system to 
become patrons themselves; and even organized 
labor struggles to defend a system that guarantees 
it a modicum of benefits and privileges. 

One of the author’s most interesting chapters is 
one that discusses particular problems in selected 
countries, but it also illustrates the most frustrating 


aspect of the book, which is the insufficiency of 
evidence provided to support the author’s general- 
izations. One suspects that Mercier Vega is basically 
correct in his analysis of Latin Amercian society, 
even if one cannot accept all of the solutions he 
proposes and the predictions he makes. However, 
the author has yet to supply adequate hard data to 
substantiate his positions. 


The Obstacles to Reform 


JaMes Petras: Politics and Social Forces in Chilean Development. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1969. 

Ciaupio VELIz, Ed.: Obstacles to Change in Latin America. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1966. 

Cart LEIDEN and Kart M. Scumitt: The Politics of Violence: 
Revolution in the Modern World. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1968. 


Reviewed by Arpad J. von Lazar 


TALKING ABOUT THE precarious nature of social 
and political stability in the countries of the less 
developed world is like incanting a Tibetan prayer: 
it ought to, and even might, have an effect on the 
faithful, but, alas, it may also be only an elaboration 
of the obvious! Social science literature must by 
now be saturated with studies of economic back- 
wardness, social stagnation, and political decay in 
the countries of Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 
The present three volumes demonstrate that eco- 
nomic development may, and probably should, cure 
these ills, if (and only if) the political and social 
system also manages to keep pace with change. 

Both the Veliz volume and Professor Petras’ ex- 
cellent Chilean case study recognize that Latin 
American political systems generally include only 
a portion of the populace; that political participa- 
tion is marginal at best for the vast masses of urban 
and rural poor, that income distribution is not 
equitable; and, above all, that efforts at solving 
these problems have been only partially, if at all, 
successful. 


Professor Petras’ presentation shows a rather 
clear-cut ideological bias, though this may actually 
be to the good. The neo-Marxian tone helps to place 
the discussion of reform management in its “natural 
garb”—it is like reading a well-written work by a 
Chilean deeply concerned about his country’s pos- 
ture in the developmental process. If this is the 
price to be paid for getting a highly “relevant” 
internal view of Chilean development, we should be 
willing to accept the ideological coloring. 

The Petras work is at its best in dealing with the 
problems of rural social mobilization and the role 
of the bureaucracy in national politics. Chile’s 
agrarian reform, which has been praised as one of 
the most fundamental of such programs in Latin 
American, receives a realistic and extremely per- 
ceptive treatment here. Agrarian reform is really 
meaningless unless supplemented by social changes 
and reforms designed to bring the campesino out 
of his state of social isolation, political serfdom, 
and cultural deprivation. And as any good Jesuit 
or Leninist would contend, the organizational 
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weapon is the key to change. This is why Petras’ 
treatment of rural social change is so significant in 
its approach and relevant in its focus. He stresses 
campesino unionization as the key element in pro- 
viding the peasantry with a social and political club 
to wield in the highly competitive and much “over- 
heated” Latin American setting where political 
power and social weight are still a monopoly of 
those in the middle and upper-middle classes. 


What seems questionable in Petras’ work is his 
relatively optimistic view that a kind of “new 
politics” (new in style and content) is emerging, 
together with new groups wielding political power 
and influence. If anything, in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, Chile provides proof of the estimate that while 
some degree of change is taking place, the limits of 
reform movements in Latin America are clearly set, 
and drastic and far-reaching changes are hard to 
imagine at this stage. For some, this conclusion 
may come with the realization that the masses of 
Latin America are not “on the move;” for others, 
with recognition that in contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican politics, especially of the reformist or revolu- 
tionary kind, lofty ideals continue to be sacrificed, 
more often than not, to expediency. 


IT IS PRECISELY these points which are brought 
into sharp focus by the Veliz volume. The book 
sheds essential light on the depth of the problems 
and dilemmas the Latin American peoples face in 
attempting to cast off the shackles of economic 
stagnation and social backwardness. It is, indeed, 
a monumental task for a semi-industrialized, capital- 
istic system built on the remnants of feudalism to 
shift to a reform orientation and still manage “to 
keep the lid on.” Most of the contributors to the 
volume tacitly recognize that the problems are 
huge, and the solutions put forward acceptable, 
thus far, only to certain sectors of the body politic. 
Still, the contributions of the Argentine sociologist 
Di Tella (on populism and reform), of the Chilean 
economist Sunkel (on frustration and reform in 
Chile), and of the Colombian sociologist Fals Borda 
(on violence and the breakup of tradition in Colom- 
bia) are modestly optimistic in tone and action- 
oriented in what they recommend. They all advo- 
cate change—indeed, a degree of change that 
would have revolutionary implications for the tra- 
ditional social order—but at the same time they are 
reluctant to advocate the cheap solutions and easy 
answers so characteristic of Latin American polit- 
ical extremism. The clarity of thought and intellec- 
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tual forthrightness of the authors place this volume 
among the most important contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the developmental options and priorities 
facing the Latin American countries in the coming 
crucial years. 


BOTH THE VELIZ AND PETRAS’ works skirt the 
issue of violence and the role of violent revolution- 
ary action in the Latin American setting. But, as 
social needs, economic demands, and political frus- 
trations grow, so does the potential for the violent 
expression of popular disaffection and consequent 
political repression by those in power. The Leiden 
and Schmitt volume thus performs a useful service 
in attempting a comprehensive analysis of the 
phenomenon of revolutionary action and its rela- 
tionship to political ideologies. In order to integrate 
their conceptual treatment with the historical ex- 
perience of the 20th century, the authors discuss 
the Mexican, Turkish, Egyptian, and Cuban revolu- 


tions. 


While the authors’ presentation of events is quite 
sound, the reader has the feeling of sinking into a | 
morass of historical specificity. This is not to sug- 
gest that the particulars of time, circumstance, cul- 
tural background, and “acts of God” are less im- 
portant than the factors influencing the economic 
system and its functioning, or the patterns of social 
stratification or mobility. The point is that the 
elitist nature of some revolutions tends to obscure 
—or at least diminish our awareness of—everyday 
political actions of a revolutionary nature occurring, 
so to speak, under our very eyes. The magnetic 
and explosive role played by the charismatic leader 
is unquestionable; but so is the fact that the orga- 
nizational ability and numerical strength of com- 
munity-level political and economic institutions are 
beginning more and more to replace the glamour 
as well as the social irresponsibility of revolutionary 
intellectuals with their ideological dreams of so- 
cietal perfection. So it is really the first part of 
this book, which deals conceptually with the prob- 
lems of revolutionary action, that has the most to 
offer. The case studies are something of a letdown 
with their brief and simplistic presentations and 
their attempts to find convenient explanations for 
purposes of categorization. 


HAVING READ THESE THREE fine volumes, one 
is left with an impression of social paralysis coupled 
with a sense of the extreme urgency of effecting 


changes that will ensure that the lessons of history 
do not go unheeded in Latin America. But what 
are these lessons, and what do they suggest to us 
with respect to the allocation of priorities, prefer- 
ences, and effort within the limited time available? 
We are all aware of the price that is paid for the 
inequities in income, social status, and access to 
political participation characteristic of all less- 
developed countries—the more so because we now 
see the effects of these persistent ills even within 
our own society. 


Controversy continues over means and ends, over 
methods and techniques, over goals and the manipu- 
lation of priorities, and so does uncertainty con- 
cerning the efficacy of reformist solutions and the 
relevance of revolutionary action. Meanwhile, slow 
changes, yet of vast import, are taking place in the 
social orders, economies, and political practices and 
institutions of many countries of Latin America and 
the world. Let us hope that none will act according 
to the Savoyard proverb, “I have so much to do, 
I am going to sleep.” 


The Import of Ideologies 


ANDRE GuNTER FRANK: Latin America: Underdevelopment or Revolution. 
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Reviewed by Victor Alba 


THROUGHOUT ITS MODERN HISTORY, Latin 
America has suffered from a peculiar handicap: its 
political historians and theorists have interpreted 
the contemporary Latin American scene on the 
basis of imported theories originating in societies 
quite different from those of Latin America. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese brought with them their 
own institutions and political and social concepts, 
although they—particularly the Spaniards—showed 
great flexibility in applying them. The Latins’ 
ideal of independence was based on French rational- 


ism; the political structure on the American model; 
and the political economy on a mixture of Spanish 
conservatism, British economic liberalism, French 
and Spanish political liberalism, and finally Gallic 
positivism. Perhaps the best explanation for the 
failure of socialism and anarcho-syndicalism to gain 
any strong and lasting foothold in Latin America 
lies in the fact that their exponents tried to trans- 
plant ideologies born in a European setting onto 
Latin American soil with scarcely any attempt to 
adapt them to local realities. Between the two World 
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Wars and for a time after World.War II, populism 
was the sole political philosophy that tried to look 
at Latin America through Latin American eyes. 


The sterility of communism in Latin America 
may be attributed, among other things, to what 
may be termed its ideological colonialism. Moscow 
treated the Latin American countries as “semi- 
colonial” and prescribed tactics which the local 
Communist parties slavishly applied, thereby iso- 
lating themselves from the masses—in fact, from 
everyone except a limited audience of intellectuals 
and students. Even now the orthodox Communists 
submissively apply models prescribed by Moscow. 


Dissident Marxist groups in Latin America today 
—be they Maoists, Neo-Marxists, Castroites, or 
Trotskyites of various shadings—make the same 
mistake of applying foreign models, drawn in this 
case principally from the writings of the French 
and American New Left. The result is again the 
complete self-isolation of the Latin American New 
Left and the existence of a profound contradiction 
between the dissidents’ theories and their practice 
(or praxis, as it is stylishly termed in servile emula- 
tion of Marx’s phraseology). 


An example of this importation of ideas and 
the application of schematic interpretations is to 
be found in the writings of André Gunter Frank, 
a German educated in the United States. Frank is 
an influential economic theoretician among the 
Latin American New Left, whose books signifi- 
cantly influence the way in which the movement 
views the contemporary Latin American scene. The 
fundamental thesis of Frank and the New Left is 
that Latin American societies are characterized by 
the existence of a bourgeoisie grafted onto a land- 
holding oligarchy (a thesis supported by the 
Populists) and at the same time by the existence 
of a local capitalism linked with, but also rivaling, 
American capitalism. Latin American Communists 
pin their hopes on this rivalry to lead to the emerg- 
ence of national liberation movements supported by 
what they used to call the “national bourgeoisie” 
and now refer to as “national capitalism.” The New 
Left, on the other hand, seeks to destroy this na- 
tional capitalism, and in so doing it virtually ig- 
nores the landed oligarchies. But when military 
regimes calling themselves “revolutionary” appear 
and pretend to be carrying out what Marxists 
would call a bourgeois, anti-feudal revolution, the 
New Left supports them without any apparent effort 
to reconcile the supposed existence of a national 
capitalism (as distinct from the bourgeoisie) and 
the “revolutionary” military elements’ assertion of 
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the need to carry out a revolution in order to bring 
such a national capitalism into being. The national- 
istic aspect of such revolutions seemingly blinds 
them to this contradiction. 


Frank’s essays, now collected in one volume, 
appear scholarly and serious, and they may be con- 
vincing to anyone lacking a broad, firsthand knowl- 
edge of actual Latin American conditions. But Latin 
Americans themselves—including even those who 
subscribe to Frank’s general interpretation—find 
themselves forced to recognize that one aspect or 
another of his thesis flies in the face of realities. 


In fact, all the books under review—various of 
which were written by members of the New Left— 
describe phenomena which are characteristic, not 
of a capitalist system, but rather of landholding 
oligarchies with bourgeois enclaves. Whether it is 
Garcia Cantu’s study of the development of social- 
ism in Mexico in the last century, Magafia’s exam- 
ination of the progressivist whims of the Mexican 
Church, Stavenhagen’s description of the agrarian 
population of Latin America, Pereira de Queiroz’ 
analysis of the Messianic movements in Brazil, or 
Sosa Ferreyro’s treatment of the assassination of 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto, the leader of Mexico’s only 
socialist movement—all help to form a picture of 
oligarchic societies with little trace of real capital- 
ism. It could even be said that the international 
policies of the Latin American countries, as 
described in the collection of studies compiled by 
Argentine Professor Astiz, are typical of regimes 
serving the interests of landowning oligarchies 
rather than those of capitalism (although these 
studies generally fail to address themselves to the 
social realities underlying any diplomacy). 


By the same token, the measures adopted by 
Castro’s regime to consolidate its power—analyzed 
by Bethel—are no more characteristic of a socialist 
regime, however much it may try to imitate certain 
Stalinist models and clothe its actions in revolution- 
ary rhetoric. They are essentially measures which 
have been practiced, in a less spectacular manner 
perhaps, by other Latin American dictatorships of 
the traditional oligarchic type before Castro’s advent 
to power. 


All this is important, not as a mere exercise in 
semantics, but as a key to political tactics. Action 
on the political level depends largely on the assess- 
ment of fundamental social realities that prompts 
it. Perhaps a major cause of the political sterility 
of the New Left in Latin America is to be found 
in its tendency to rely, as pointed out above, on 
imported interpretations of reality. 


Reviews in Briet 


Adeste Fidelistas 


Irvine L. Horowitz, Josue pE Castro, 
and Joun Gerassi, Eds.: Latin Amer- 
ican Radicalism. A Documentary Re- 
port on Left and Nationalist Move- 
ments. New York, Random House, 
1969. 


PRIMARY SOURCE materials on 
Latin American radical and nationalist 
movements are not readily accessible 
to general readers in the United States, 
and to the extent that the present vol- 
ume helps fill this void it is a welcome 
contribution. Irving Louis Horowitz, 
sociologist and editor of Trans-Action, 
and John Gerassi, an angry ex-journal- 
ist turned militant, join with Josue de 
Castro, the Brazilian nutritionist, in 
presenting twenty-eight essays (includ- 
ing four of their own) which describe, 
defend, or promote the tenets of a 
wide spectrum of anti-Establishment 
or anti-yanqui postures in contempo- 
rary Latin America. 

How to treat the range and variety of 
the contributions is a dilemma not fully 
overcome by the editors, who are 
“linked by an acceptance of broad 
radical premises for the hemisphere” 
but disclaim the need for “a unified, 
systematic approach” in a documentary. 
The inclusion of interpretative com- 
mentaries on the Latin American Left, 
such as that by Professor John John- 
son of Stanford (as well as those of the 
editors themselves), and the juxtaposi- 
tion of the moderate, scholarly reflec- 
tions of Prebisch, Rosenstein-Rodan, 
Furtado, and Germani alongside the 
apocalyptic cadences of Castro, Che 
Guevara, Régis Debray, and Fabricio 
Ojeda make the volume more an 
anthology than a documentary. 

Coherence is also weakened by the 


effort to examine both “nationalist” 
and “left” doctrines in the same work. 
Despite considerable overlap, particu- 
larly as they perceive the United States’ 
role in Latin America’s malaise, the 
doctrines of Latin American radicalism 
—whether “classic” or New Left—fre- 
quently diverge from the broader tra- 
dition of nationalism, which today still 
ranges all the way from remnants of 
esthetic and Hispanic anti-American- 
ism, through the lingering protectionist 
apologias of middle-class native indus- 
trialists, to the programs of the Peru- 
vian military. The organization of the 
book around three “pivots” (socio-eco- 
nomic, nationalistic, and _political-ac- 
tivist) does little to clarify concepts or 
dispel the potpourri flavor. 

Highly valuable inclusions are 
Rodolfo Stavenhagen’s attack on seven 
familiar intellectual-liberal myths about 
Latin American society; Merle Kling’s 
detached examination of the place of 
violence in politics; Emilio Maspero’s 
spirited defense of Christian trade- 
unionism; an important exposition of 
Helio Jaguaribe’s “developmentalist- 
nationalist” thesis; and personal testi- 
monials by such revolutionaries as 
Father Camilo Torres, Guevara, and 
Ojeda. As for the editors’ own contri- 
butions, Gerassi’s firsthand account of 
the Latin American Solidarity Confer- 
ence of 1967 is useful and enlightening, 
but the others are disappointing. De 
Castro’s commentary is unpretentious 
and noncommittal in approaching the 
Great Issues of the Left, while Horo- 
witz’ analysis of “permanent illegiti- 
macy” in Latin America does not meas- 
ure up to the standards of his earlier 
work on military elites or international 
stratification. The unrelieved solemnity 
and righteous indignation pervading 
most of the selections in the book do 
scant justice to the flashes of wit and 
self-deprecation which have frequently 


been articulated in other writings or 
speeches of the militants—militants of 
a Left that is also Latin. Moreover, im- 
portant as it is to an understanding of 
Latin America’s New Left, the legacy of 
opportunism and occasional buffoonery 
left by the Orthodox Left—which led 
one wag to remark, “Latin American 
Marxists may not have done very well 
by Karl, but they kept the faith with 
Harpo”—is not touched upon. 

There is no selection dealing with 
the ethics of revolution, despite inter- 
esting Latin American discussions of 
the dilemma posed by Camus: “Every 
revolutionary ends up being an oppres- 
sor or a heretic.” Another major short- 
coming is the absence of materials sug- 
gesting the fertility of the debate among 
left-nationalists on key concepts such 
as foreign investment, the role of the 
military, and levels of violence, or 
revealing the foibles of the Left on 
substantive and tactical matters. While 
the work obviously does not purport 
to present a balanced symposium, it 
would have been enlivened by the in- 
clusion of items such as Osvaldo 
Peralva’s accounts of the travails of 
Brazilian Communists in Moscow in the 
1950’s; the devastating critique of rural 
guerrilla theory by Debray’s Marxist 
colleague, Henri Edme (in Les Temps 
Modernes [Paris], May 1966) ; the re- 
visionist nationalism of Brazilian 
journalist Gilberto Paim; the tract on 
urban guerrilla tactics by Carlos 
Marighela; or the Consensus of Vina 
del Mar. The dimensions and timing 
of the book no doubt prevented the in- 
clusion of some of these items, but 
perhaps a select bibliography should 
have been added in order to convey a 
better idea of the continuing variety 
and volatility of the dialogue on the 
Left. 


James W. Rowe 
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Martin KENNER and JAMES PETRAS, 
Eds.: Fidel Castro Speaks. New York, 
Grove Press, Inc., 1969. 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION has been 
an inspiration to many, particularly the 
young, both in the United States and in 
Latin America. While its appeal has 
perhaps diminished with time, it still 
has a visible impact, for example, on 
the thinking of the New Left in the 
United States. For radical leftist 
groups, Castro’s speeches are the fount 
from which revolutionary ideas flow. 
_ The duty of every revolutionary, there- 
fore, is not only to make revolution but 
also to purify himself by bathing in 
Castro’s baptismal stream. 


It is doubtless for this reason that 
Martin Kenner, an activist in “The 
Movement” and a writer for the under- 
ground press, and James Petras, a pro- 
fessor of political science at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, have prepared 
this volume of Castro’s speeches. They 
explain in their introduction that “par- 
ticular aspects of the Cuban struggle, 
and Fidel’s articulation of them, are of 
most interest to the youth [of the 
United States]—blacks, GIs and stu- 
dents—who are themselves in struggle.” 


In selecting the 16 speeches reprinted 
in the book, the editors evidently chose 
two particular themes in Castro’s 
thought which they considered most 
appropriate to their audience: 1) the 
necessity for revolutionaries to create 
for themselves the necessary conditions 
for struggle rather than waiting for 
material conditions to sweep them into 
power; and 2) the vision of a Com. 
munist society and a “new socialist 
man.” All the selections revolve around 
these two themes. 


Mr. Kenner has supplied a short edi- 
torial note for each speech, but some 
of these notes are at best superficial 
and often misleading. Mr. Kenner ex- 
plains, for example, that in the latter 
part of 1966 the Cuban revolutionary 
leadership shifted its support away 
from the official Communist parties in 
Latin America towards militant activist 
groups committed to armed guerrilla 
warfare. But he claims that this shift 
“involved an analysis of revolutionary 
strategy” (p. 146)—in other words, that 
the sole reason for Castro’s shift was 
his estimate that armed struggle was 
the correct strategy to aitain power. 
Yet, Castro’s advocacy of armed strug- 
gle has fluctuated, depending on the 
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balance between his own desire to con- 
trol the Latin American revolutionary 
movement and his need to obtain con- 
cessions, particularly military and eco- 
nomic aid, from the Soviet Union to 
bolster Cuba’s faltering economy, rather 
than on any estimate of the strategic 
situation. Perhaps the best evidence of 
this was provided by Castro’s August 
23, 1968, speech approving the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia—a speech 
not included in this volume. With Cuba 
in serious economic difficulties, Castro 
pragmatically endorsed the Soviet ac- 
tion, reduced his own commitment to 
armed struggle, and parroted the Soviet 
line in Latin America. However, the 
editors choose to ignore the complexity 
of Soviet-Cuban relations and do not 
even consider the _ possibility that 
Castro’s policies in Latin America may 
have been largely influenced by his 
need to reach and preserve an accom- 
modation with the Kremlin. 


The book is particularly weakened 
by the editors’ omission of any of 
Castro’s speeches showing either a de- 
parture from his insistence on armed 
struggle or his subservience to the 
Soviet Union. The Fidel Castro that 
speaks in these pages is, therefore, a 
different Castro from the one that 
speaks today. 


The editorial notes are further 
vitiated by outright errors of fact. For 
instance, on p. 107, the editors refer to 
the October 1962 missile crisis both as 
“the Caribbean crisis in the fall of 
1964” and as “the Caribbean crisis in 
October 1963.” 


Despite these serious shortcomings, 
the book does make available for the 
first time in English some of Castro’s 
significant speeches. Whether they will, 
as the editors apparently hope, become 
a guide for American revolutionaries is 
difficult to say. It is hard to believe that 
Castro’s more recent actions, particu- 
larly his justification of the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia and his gen- 
erally increased subservience to the 
Kremlin, as well as the soft-pedaling 
of his support for revolutionary move- 
ments elsewhere in Latin America, will 
commend his ideas to American youth. 
Those who idolize Castro fail to con- 
trast his speeches with his actions. The 
young people, in particular, fail to see 
that the real Cuba emphasizes military 
service and the regimentation of daily 
life, glorifies work and discipline, and 
criticizes the young for “doing their 
own thing.” They also fail to realize 
that the outcome of the revolutionary 


effort to which Cuban youth contributed 
so much has been not a freer, more 
liberal society, but rather the sort of 
authoritarianism that the leaders of 
the American extremist Left would like 
to impose. 


Jaime Suchlicki 


Venezuela’s CP 


Rosert J. ALEXANDER: The Communist 
Party of Venezuela. Stanford, Calif., 
Hoover Institution Press, 1969. 


THE AUTHOR of this latest volume 
in the Hoover Institution series on 
Comparative Communist Party Politics 
is the most prominent American writer 
on Venezuelan affairs and a respected 
expert, in particular, on the Accion 
Democratica movement and its founder, 
Romulo Betancourt. At the same time, 
the Communist Party of Venezuela 
(PCV) has had one of the most inter- 
esting histories of all the Latin Ameri- 
can Communist movements, weathering 
almost a decade of military dictatorship 
and becoming deeply enmeshed in the 
ideological struggles involving Havana, 
Moscow, and Peking. The PCV also 
illustrates dramatically the conflict be- 
tween the disciplinary requirements of 
international communism and the Latin 
personality characteristics so deeply in- 
grained in the body politic in South 
and Central America. 

Given this combination of established 
expertise and a fascinating topic, one 
would expect a vital contribution to the 
study of Communist operations in a free 
society. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Alexander’s book falls short of this 
expectation. 

As a factual primer on the history of 
the PCV, the study benefits from the 
author’s unique appreciation of the 
Venezuelan scene and his perception of 
the struggle of fragile democratic move- 
ments in Latin America, and it should 
provide a handy reference for students 
of Venezuelan affairs. On the other 
hand, it offers only shallow insight into 
the interaction between the PCV and 
international Communist developments. 
The dramatic splits within the Ven- 
ezuelan Communist movement are read- 
ily accessible to public view and shed 


important light on the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute as well as on Moscow’s problems 
with Castro. Alexander barely touches 
on these questions and—beyond quoting 
at length from documents of the Ven- 
ezuelan government police (Dipegol)— 
fails to discuss the blatant Cuban at- 
tempt to intervene directly with men, 
money, and arms in support of the un- 
successful Castroite guerrilla movement 
in Venezuela. 


Soviet support of the PCV’s armed- 
struggle tactics both in their original 
phase and in the later stage of Cuban 
domination is repeatedly questioned by 
Alexander. Yet the facts reveal Soviet 
complicity in both instances. Police 
arrests of terrorist units in Caracas un- 
covered a number of professional inter- 
national Communist operatives (includ- 
ing several Spanish technicians from 
the staff of the notorious Soviet expert, 
General Lister, who was training sub- 
versives in Cuba). Soviet complicity 
was also evident in the Beltramini affair, 
which Alexander naively attributes sole- 
ly to the Italian Communist Party.* 


Mr. Alexander is also not entirely 
correct in claiming that the PCV has 
lost its influence among professional 
organizations as a result of its unsuc- 
cessful resort to armed struggle. The 
party still dominates the association of 
journalists and student and faculty 
groups at the University of Caracas. 


Finally, the author underestimates the 
tremendous advantages enjoyed by the 
Communists under the Perez Jimenez 
military dictatorship, emphasizing in- 
stead the difficulties the PCV faced in 
operating illegally. In fact, Perez Jim- 
enez tolerated the operation of one PCV 
faction and ignored the underground 
activities of the other, while aggres- 
sively attacking the genuine liberal- 
democratic forces. When the dictator- 
ship was overthrown in 1958, the Com- 
munists emerged as a strong, relatively 
well-disciplined, and reasonably pop- 
ular political force, although these re- 
sources were, as Alexander correctly 
notes, dissipated as a result of the 
party’s ill-starred romance with armed 
struggle. 


Kempton B. Jenkins 


*Beltramini, an Italian Communist, was 
caught by the Venezuelan police in 1964 
when he tried to enter the country with a 
large shipment of cash apparently intended 
for the PCV and its guerrilla activities. 
The evidence clearly indicated that the 
money came from Communist international 
operating funds controlled by the Soviets. 


Cuba’s Students 


Jaime Sucuuicki: University Students 
and Revolution in Cuba, 1920-1968. 
Coral Gables, University of Miami 
Press, 1968. 


THIS BOOK OFFERS an interesting 
case study of the fate of a revolutionary 
student movement, both before and 
after the consummation of an actual 
revolution. Focusing on the student 
body of the University of Havana, the 
author, currently on the faculty of the 
University of Miami and a research as- 
sociate of its Center for Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, describes the strug- 
gle of the Cuban student activists for 
an autonomous university and a better 
nation. 

Starting with the university reform 
movement of the 1920’s, he follows in 
some detail the students’ fight against 
the dictatorship of Machado (1928-33) 
and Batista (1934-44), their frustration 
resulting from the failure of the Au- 
téntico party (a democratic left-wing 
party led by a former university pro- 
fessor and student leaders in opposition 
to Batista in 1935-1944) to fulfill its 
promises of structural changes in the 
universities, the institutional break- 
down of the educational and political 
system caused by Batista’s coup d’état 
in 1952, and the subsequent rebellion 
against the dictator. One of the most 
precious goals of the student movement 
—university autonomy—was realized 
after the 1933 Revolution and was con- 
secrated in the 1940 Constitution. But 
this achievement was subverted by 
gangs of pseudo-students become politi- 
cal activists. Under the shelter of aca- 
demic immunity, they engaged in politi- 
cal infighting and intimidated their pro- 
fessors and the university administrators 
in order to pass examinations without 
studying and to obtain academic sine- 
cures. 

The student goal of developing a 
better nation, which seemingly had been 
realized with Castro’s revolutionary 
triumph of 1959, was also bound to be 
frustrated. Stating that as a result 
of the revolution the state and the uni- 
versity had become identical and that 
conflict between them was therefore im- 
possible, Castro seized control of the 
student movement and proceeded to 
eliminate university autonomy. Such- 
licki describes numerous tactics used to 
achieve these purposes: public opinion 


was mobilized against student leaders 
challenging Castro’s power; govern- 
ment support was given to a loyalist 
pseudo-student in his candidacy for the 
presidency of the Federation of Uni- 
versity Students (FEU); charges of 
counterrevolutionary activity were di- 
rected against non-conforming profes- 
sors and students; the militia, a para- 
military organization, was ordered to oc- 
cupy university buildings; and dis- 
charged faculty members were replaced 
with loyal but incompetent revolution- 
aries. 


In 1962, the former president of the 
Communist Party (PSP), Juan Mari- 
nello (a former cabinet member under 
the first Batista’s administration), who 
had criticized the students’ attempt to 
kill the dictator in 1957, was appointed 
rector of the University of Havana. The 
independent FEU disappeared five 
years later, merged with the League of 
Young Communists (UJC). The new 
status of the university was defined by 
its new rector in 1966 as follows: “In 
countries like Cuba, where the people 
are running the country through their 
government, university autonomy is 
really something that is quite illogical. 
The university is part of the state... .” 


According to Suchlicki, political par- 
ticipation and intellectual pluralism 
at the Cuban universities have been 
sacrificed to the cause of intellectual 
uniformity and mobilization behind the 
state’s economic plans. However, Cas- 
tro’s university reform has corrected two 
significant weaknesses of the prerevolu- 
tionary system of education by provid- 
ing channels for the upward mobility 
of gifted individuals and filling the na- 
tion’s need for technicians. 


This has been accomplished by de- 
veloping special programs which pre- 
pare workers and peasants for enroll- 
ment in the university (where most of 
them study on scholarships), and by a 
shift in career orientation away from 
traditional humanistic studies toward 
science and technology. But the costs 
have been high; they include the elimi- 
nation of democracy in the student 
movement, eradication of university 
autcnomy, elimination of student inde- 
pendence (university admission and 
the distribution of scholarships are 
based on parity loyalty), and the mobil- 
ization of the students for labor tasks 
at the expense of study time. Structural 
changes in the administration have re- 
sulted in the deterioration in the quality 
of teaching and an increase in student 
absenteeism. 
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Suchlicki’s book is a worthy contribu- 
tion to the study of the universal phe- 
nomenon of campus rebellion. His ob- 
jective and carefully documented pre- 
sentation of the Cuban case shows the 
price that may have to he paid if a stu- 
dent movement cannot find the proper 
instrumentalities for accomplishing its 
goals and if the establishment refuses 
to yield to the justified demands of a 
society in transition. 


Carmelo Mesa-Lago 


Castro’s Guerrilla Days 


Neitt Macautay: A Rebel in Cuba: 
An American’s Memoir. Chicago, Quad- 
rangle Books, 1970. 


NOW A PROFESSOR of history at 
the University of Florida, Neill Mac- 
aulay spent the latter part of 1958 
as a guerrilla with a small unit of 
Castro’s forces whose mission was to 
harry Batista’s troops and supporters 
in Pinar del Rio. His unpretentious ac- 
count of that experience is enlighten- 
ing, providing as it does a perspective 
of Castro’s campaign quite different 
from that of the social scientist, the 
polemicist, or the ideologue. 


The kind of activity Macaulay de- 
scribes is of course familiar: most as- 
pects of guerrilla life in Batista’s Cuba 
were not radically different from what 
they have been in other places at other 
times—Yugoslavia and Greece, Guate- 
mala and Colombia, the Philippines and 
Indochina. Macaulay tells of the damp- 
ness and chill, the mud and the filth, 
ihe forced marches and the interludes 
of tranquillity; of personal heroism and 
camaraderie; of hospitable peasants 
and suspected informers; of summary 
executions and brutal ambushes. Much 
of the description, with appropriate 
changes in matters of locale, actors, and 
idiom, might apply to guerrilla activity 
almost anywhere—even perhaps _ to 
Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys or 
Francis Marion’s raiders in the south- 
ern swamps. 


The book’s particular value to the 
student of the Castro Revolution lies, 
first, in its depiction of the primitive 
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and, often enough, nearly non-existent 
apparatus of communication and coor- 
dination employed by Castro and his 
followers. For instance, Macaulay’s 
group was only remotely in touch with 
Castro’s forces in Oriente, and neither 
group was apparently able to coordi- 
nate its activities effectively with those 
of the rebels in Havana. The latter, 
moreover, being drawn from the urban 
middle class, harbored revolutionary 
values and expectations that differed 
markedly from those of the rural guer- 
rillas. 


It is the author’s analysis of the mo- 
tivations and expectations of these guer- 
rillas that is the second most valuable 
aspect of the book. (Macaulay, it must 
be stressed, scrupulously avoids extrap- 
olating and generalizing beyond the 
narrow limits of the environment with- 
in which he himself moved during this 
period.) What comes through most 
strongly is the almost total lack of a 
coherent ideological and programmatic 
commitment among the _ guerrillas. 
There is, instead, simply a fierce deter- 
mination to destroy Batista and those 
associated with him, coupled with an 
almost idolatrous attachment to Fidel 
and a blind faith in his capacity to 
effect Cuba’s social transformation. 

Macaulay writes well, and his nar- 
rative is quick-paced. His book is a 
welcome and useful addition to the 
literature that has been produced on 
the Castro Revolution. 


John N. Plank 


True Believer 


Hersert L. Mattuews: Fidel Castro. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1969. 


THOSE WHO HAVE READ Herbert 
Matthews’ earlier writings on the 
Cuban Revolution have, for all practical 
purposes, already read Fidel Castro. 
Matthews believes that the Cuban Reyv- 
olution has always been Castro’s revo- 
lution, to do with as he sees fit. Com- 
munism is viewed as a late addition in 
the service of the “radical, populist 
social revolution” which Fidel the prag- 
matist has pursued since his university 
days. 


All of this and much more, however, 
has been either argued more convinc- 
ingly or disposed of by Theodore 
Draper and several other writers whom 
Matthews criticizes throughout his pres- 
ent book. 


The author still believes that he is 
one of the few persons in the United 
States who has really understood the 
Cuban Revolution. In an earlier book 
entitled The Cuban Story, he wrote: 
“What does one know of this revolution 
who does not know Fidel?” In Fidel 
Castro, we find the observations of a 
man who is convinced that he knows 
Fidel quite well indeed; yet, Matthews’ 
experiences seem to have made it almost 
impossible for him to look upon “el 
Lider maximo” objectively. The result 
is a book which, though certainly of 
interest to students of the Cuban Revo- 
lution, imparts a very distorted picture 
to those who have not already read 
widely on the subject and are therefore 
unable to view Matthews’ statements 
and judgments critically. 


To begin with, the book contains seri- 
ous errors of fact which tend to obscure 
the fundamental nature of Castro’s rule. 
A case in point is the author’s mis- 
representation of the role of the Com- 
mittees for the Defense of the Revolu- 
tion. The book is also replete with con- 
tradictions on such key issues as Fidel’s 
path to Marxism-Leninism and his early 
advocacy of a democratic revolution. It 
verges on downright nonsense when the 
author writes of the “freedoms” the 
Cuban people supposedly enjoy today 
—and even on dishonesty in its treat- 
ment of Castro’s reasons for supporting 
the Soviet-bloc occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


But perhaps the worst aspect of the 
book is the author’s attempt to justify, 
within the Cuban context, virtually all 
of Castro’s policies and actions, even the 
most pernicious. This leads him to con- 
clude that any Cuban who does not 
agree with Fidel is a traitor to the rev- 
olution deserving imprisonment, exile, 
or whatever punishment Castro thinks is 
appropriate, and to serve up such irra- 
tional judgments as the statement that 
“it is demonstrable that he [Fidel] 
brought a better life to a majority of 
Cubans—if not always today and for the 
older generations, then tomorrow and 
for the youth.” This kind of unreasoned 
and biased evaluation is, unfortunately, 
typical of what Matthews has to offer 
in this apologetic biography. 


William E. Ratliff 


HISTORY in PERSPECTIVE 


‘The Rise and Fall of a Party: 
The Cuban CP (1925-59) 


By Boris Goldenberg 


erhaps no political party in modern history has 
been propelled along such curious paths by what Hegel 


termed the “cunning of Reason” as has the Com- 
munist Party of Cuba. Brought into being in 1925 
through the amalgamation of various small Com- 
munist groupings, it remained a powerless sect for a 
number of years until, in one of the biggest popular 
revolutions of recent Latin American history (1929- 
34), it acquired an important but ambivalent role 
that was to have a profound effect on its future develop- 
ment. To be more specific, the party adhered to an 
“ultra-leftist” line that earned it the hostility of the 
very forces which, from its own perspective, it should 
have recognized as representative of the progressive, 
anti-imperialistic “national bourgeoisie’—and hence 


Mr. Goldenberg is head of the Latin American Depart- 
ment of the Deutsche Welle broadcasting system in 
Germany. He is author of The Cuban Revolution and 
Latin America (New York, Praeger, 1965) and Zehn 
Jahre kubanische Revolution (Hannover, Verlag fiir 
Literatur und Zeitgeschehen, 1969). This article is a 
translated and slightly abridged version of a chapter 
from a forthcoming book on the Communist Party of 
Cuba. It is reprinted here by permission of the Viertel- 
jahresberichte of the Forschungsinstitut der Friedrich- 
Ebert-Stiftung, Cologne, where it originally appeared. 


as its natural, if only temporary, allies. Consequently 
failing to form a popular front with these forces, the 
party—in its opportunistic quest for power—allied 
itself from 1937 to 1944 with Fulgencio Batista, the 
army “strong man” whom it had denounced only a 
short while before as a fascist counterrevolutionary. 
Under Batista’s patronage, what had hitherto been a 
small sect of revolutionaries developed into a sizable 
workers’ party operating within the framework of the 
Cuban political “establishment.” During the World 
War II period of Soviet-Western alliance, the party 
followed in the footsteps of the North American Com- 
munist “revisionist,” Earl Browder, and pursued a 
pro-democratic' and pro-US policy, becoming the 
first Communist Party in Latin America to hold min- 
isterial posts in a national government. 

Following the defeat of the Batista coalition in the 
elections of 1944, the Communists sought to maintain 
their position of power by entering into collaboration 
with the victorious Autentico party, which they had 
formerly attacked as pro-fascist. This alliance of con- 
venience lasted only until 1947, by which time the 
Autenticos no longer needed the Communists and the 
latter were already shifting to a Cold War line. Now, 
however, because of their own past record of op- 
portunistic collaboration with whatever regime was 
in power, the Communists found themselves incapable 
of capitalizing on the widespread popular disenchant- 
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ment—even in Autentico ranks—brought about by 
the corruption and mismanagement of the regime. At 
the same time, the bureaucratization of the party dur- 
ing the years of its collaboration in the government 
had diminished its capability to engage in effective 
underground activity. This became manifest in 1953 
when Batista, after recapturing power by means of a 
coup d’état, turned against his former collaborators 
and outlawed the party. Having cut itself off to a 
large extent from the anti-Batista forces by virtue of 
its past policies, the party fell back into political isola- 
tion and turned once more into an ineffectual sect, even 
though the repressive measures taken by the Batista 
dictatorship were directed more against other opposi- 
tion elements than against the Communists. 


When, eventually, Cuba’s disaffected intellectual 
youth, supported by large segments of the bourgeoisie 
and petty-bourgeoisie, launched the terrorist cam- 
paign against Batista that was the prelude to Fidel 
Castro’s guerrilla war in the Cuban mountains, the 
Communists denounced the young rebels as “petty- 
bourgeois putschists.” Taking the position that the 
dictatorship could not be overthrown by revolutionary 
struggle, they continued until 1958 to advocate the 
formation of a united front of all anti-Batista forces 
as a prerequisite for effective political action and did 
not even establish contact with Castro until a few 
months before his victory. As a consequence, Cuba’s 
“old” Communists were outflanked “from the left” 
by a charismatic leader who came down from the 
mountains, and the first Communist revolution—albeit 
of a unique type—to succeed on Latin American soil 
was achieved without, and in part against, them. 


This tragicomedy was followed by a no less remark- 
able epilogue. When the Communist Party terminated 
its 36 years of independent existence in 1961 to 
merge with the Castroites in a united party of social- 
ist revolution then in the process of formation, it did 
so with high hopes that it would be able to dominate 
the new party. These hopes were soon dashed. Cuba’s 
new dictator proceeded to confine the activities of the 
“old” Communists within narrow limits and, in 1962, 
brought them firmly under his control, stripping 
them of all actual power. 


Prelude to Revolution 


As what Marxists would term a’ “semi-colony” of its 
huge North American neighbor, the United States, 
Cuba in the 1920’s exhibited conditions that seemed 
to make it fertile ground for the implantation and 
growth of revolutionary ideas. Key positions in the 
Cuban economy had passed into the hands of North 
American interests. The country, with its narrow 
economic base (sugar and tobacco), exported its 
products chiefly to the United States, which in turn 
supplied most of Cuba’s imports. Moreover, with 
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the bulk of its small 3.5-million population poor, the 
indusirially advanced United States just next door, 
and free-trade concepts predominating, there was little 
chance for the development of domestic industry 
producing for the domestic market, or for the growth 
of a real bourgeois class. Conditions were also un- 
favorable for the emergence of a productive middle 
stratum. A growing number of university graduates— 
roughly 30 percent of them in law and 40 percent in 
medicine, as against only 8 percent in science, engi- 
neering, agriculture and veterinary medicine—consti- 
tuted an intellectual semi-proletariat who saw their 
best chances of social and professional advancement 
in acquiring government jobs. The university diploma 
became the admission ticket to the comfortable world 
of government sinecures, politics the most important 
“industry,” corruption a necessity of life, and the state 
lottery the prime dispenser of hope for the common 
people. 

The fact that Cuba’s fate depended so heavily 
on factors beyond its control—particularly, on the 
quantity and price of sugar required by the world 
market, which were subject to sharp fluctuations— 
precluded any “planning,” fostered irrationality, 
parasitic tendencies, and the “lottery mentality” of a 
society intrinsically deficient in entrepreneurs. 


The lower stratum was just as heterogenous as the 
“middle class” of shopkeepers, artisans, petty officials, 
tenant farmers, and members—often without employ- 
metit—of the “free professions.” In the rural districts, 
laborers working on the sugar plantations greatly out- 
numbered farmers of all categories. A great number 
were seasonal workers employed only during the 
harvesting of the cane, some of them finding similar 
temporary jobs during the coffee harvesting season 
which followed. The workers employed by the rail- 
roads and a few US-owned urban industrial enter- 
prises constituted a sort of small labor aristocracy. On 
the other hand, the employees of the smaller urban 
enterprises, the vast number of domestic workers, and 
the “reserve army” of unemployed were much worse 
off. Superimposed upon these differences were con- 
flicts between “natives” and foreigners (including 
Spaniards, Haitians, and laborers imported from 
Jamaica) and between whites and blacks. It is con- 
sequently not surprising that the labor unions, which 
long remained without official recognition, were weak, 
limited to the large urban centers, and filled with 
conflicting currents of anarcho-syndicalism and _ re- 
formism. It is no less surprising that “anti-imperial- 
ism” was widespread and deep-rooted not only among 
the intellectuals and segments of the middle class and 
labor, but also—and not least—among the politicos, 
who found the neighbor to the north an ideal whipping- 
boy for their own ineffectuality, and who also tended 
to view US influence as a threat to their own vested 
interest in corruption. 


From 1921 through 1924, the presidency was held 
by Alfredo Zayas, under whose leadership all previous 


records for corruption were surpassed. At the same 
time, his regime sought to maintain a maximum of 
freedom, which however took on chaotic forms and 
gave rise to acts of terrorism and violence by anarcho- 
syndicalists and other radical elements. At the end 
of 1924, the liberal politician and former general, 
Gerardo Machado, was overwhelmingly elected to suc- 
ceed Zayas on a platform pledging to restore order and 
put an end to financial corruption and mismanage- 
ment. During its first years in office, Machado’s regime 
gained wide popularity. The economic situation im- 
proved; new protective tariffs benefited domestic in- 
dustry; and a large public works program reduced the 
number of unemployed, winning the President a follow- 
ing among the lower social strata as well. 


After 1928, however, the political situation changed 
drastically. Although the Cuban constitution prohibited 
a president from serving two consecutive terms, Ma- 
chado in 1928 got the relevant provisions of the 
constitution amended and won reelection to a second 
term—now extended by the amendments to six years 
instead of four. The workers and peasants, as well as 
a large section of the upper strata, accepted this docile- 
ly enough, but a ferment of opposition began among 
the petty bourgeoisie and especially among the intel- 
lectuals. Both conservative and liberal as well as more 
or less radical-democratic politicians began forming 
underground organizations to agitate against the dic- 
tatorship. Anti-Machado demonstrations took place at 
the University of Havana, and the first revolutionary 
“student directorate” was formed. 


Just as this ferment was getting under way, the 
worldwide depression hit Cuba in 1929-30. The sugar 
harvest dropped from five million tons in 1929 to less 
than two million tons in 1933, and the price of sugar 
from 1.8 to 0.57 cents a pound, causing the total 
value of the sugar harvested to shrink from $200 mil- 
lion in 1929 to $42 million in 1932. There was a 
similarly sharp decline in tobacco sales, and the crisis 
in these two key industries spread to all sectors of 
the economy. Many medium and small businesses 
closed their doors. Unemployment assumed gigantic 
proportions. When desperate workers began striking, 
Machado replied with repressive action which created 
the possibility of a united front of the lower and middle 
strata. 


The first revolutionary mass strike broke out in 
March 1930. At Havana University, a new student 
directorate was formed, its members including Carlos 
Prio Socarras, Raul Roa, Eduardo Chibas, and Aure- 
liano Sanchez Arango. There were demonstrations and 
riots, and government troops occupied and closed the 
university. In 1931, the “nationalist” followers of Car- 


1See Felipe Zapata, “Esquema y Notas para una historia de 
la organizacion obrera en Cuba,’ Unidad Castronomica 
(Havana), September 1948, p. 29. 


los Mendieta, together with other groups, attempted 
an uprising, but the revolt was crushed. An attempted 
“intervention” by revolutionaries based abroad also 
failed. The terrorist ABC organization, whose mem- 
bers were recruited mainly from among the intellec- 
tuals, launched its activities. Thus began the revolution 
that was to bring about the overthrow of the Machado 
dictatorship in the summer of 1933. 


The Birth of Cuban Communism 


The first Communist groupings in Cuba came from 
the ranks of the Socialist Workers’ Party, which had 
been formed in 1905 and belonged to the Socialist In- 
ternational. The party had vegetated for years, and its 
most activist members had come under the sway of 
Bolshevik ideas. In 1923, the septuagenarian Carlos 
Balino, a former follower of Cuban freedom fighter 
Jose Marti (killed in battle in 1895) and a co-founder 
of the Socialist Workers’ Party, labor leaders Ale- 
jandro Barreiro, Jose Pefa Vilaboa, Jose Rego, and 
Joaquin Valdes, and educator Jose Miguel Perez 
joined in forming the Agrupacion Comunista de la 
Habana.’ 

About a year after its founding, the Agrupacion Co- 
munista admitted a new member who was destined 
to play a key role in the formative years of Cuban 
communism—the student leader Julio Antonio Mella. 
Mella was then only 21 years old but was already 
known in intellectual circles as an active anti-imperial- 
ist and revolutionary. He had been the chairman of a 
student congress in Havana which had called for uni- 
versity reform, struggle against imperialism, and the 
founding of a people’s university to be named after 
Jose Marti. 

The Agrupacion Comunista soon established contact 
with the Communist Party of Mexico,* and an emis- 
sary of the latter came to Cuba to help weld the 
various small Communist groups into a regular party. 
This emissary was Enrique Flores Magon, son of a 
family which had played a role of some importance in 
the early stages of the Mexican revolution. The found- 
ing party congress convened in mid-August of 1925 in 
the Vedado section of Havana. It was announced at 
the congress that the party had some 80 members, but 
only a fraction of these were present. One of the 
founders—a Polish-born Communist who then called 
himself Yunger Semchowitz but later took the name 


2Interview with Jose Rego Lopez by Jose L. Padron, Revo- 
lucion (Havana), Aug. 16, 1963. It is noteworthy that uni- 
dentified Cuban “Communist groups” had been invited to the 
Third World Congress of the Comintern in 1921 but had sent 
no delegates (see Protocol of the Third Congress of the Com- 
munist International, Hamburg, 1921, p. 13). 

See Pedro Serviat, 40 Aniversario de la Fundacion del 
Partido Comunista, Havana, 1963, p. 104. 
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of Fabio Grobart * —wrote fifteen years later of this 
meeting: 


How small and insignificant that party congress ap- 
peared! ... The largest of the amalgamated organiza- 
tions, the Agrupacion Comunista, had a total of 27 
members. .. . Just ten comrades took part in the con- 
gress.” 


Perhaps the writer’s memory was faulty, because other 
sources claim that 13 delegates and five others attended 
the proceedings.® 


The congress expressed special thanks not only to 
the Mexican party but also to the three-member dele- 
gation of the “Hebrew section” of the Havana Com- 
munist group and its “youth section,” of whom Sem- 
chowitz (Grobart) was one.’ The collaboration of the 
“Hebrew comrades” in the newborn Cuban party was 
especially important because of their knowledge of 
the German and Russian languages and their familiar- 
ity with the works of Marx and Engels, whereas most 
of the Cuban members were “Communists of the heart” 
with only the vaguest notions of Marxist theory.® 


How little most of the participants knew of Comin- 
tern principles and practices was evidenced by ques- 
tions put to Flores Magon by Mella regarding the 
nature of a “party cell” and of “democratic central- 
ism,” and by Mella’s resolute opposition to any partici- 
pation in general elections. It was only with the 
greatest effort that Flores Magon and the “Hebrew” 
comrades managed to gain acceptance of their views 
over Mella’s “ultra-leftist’” notions.® A typical young 
caudillo, Mella showed little inclination to submit to 
any kind of collective discipline. After being arrested 


“Born around 1900, Grobart is reported to have been a 
member of the Polish Communist Party before emigrating to 
Cuba in 1922 under the name of Abraham Simkowitz. (See 
Boris Kozolvhyk, The Political Biographies of Three Castro 
Officials, RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, RM 4994 Re, May 
1966.) His mother tongue was Yiddish, and since he had not 
yet learned Spanish, he had to rely on an interpreter named 
Vaserman at the founding congress. Though it has been claimed 
that Grobart was an “agent of the Comintern,” this appears to 
be without substantiation. According to Pedro Serviat (see 
footnote 3), Grobart was not elected a full member of the 
Central Committee, but only as an alternate; however, he 
subsequently acquired an important behind-the-scenes role in 
the party, if for no other reason than the fact that so many of 
the other founding members fell victim to official persecution. 
Grobart himself was deported from Cuba in 1932 but returned 
the following year. After another trip abroad at the end of 
the 1940’s, he again returned to Cuba to become the first editor 
of the newly-established theoretical review Cuba Socialista 
in September 1951. Castro, in his speech in Havana on October 
4, 1960, introducing the members of the newly-established 
Central Committee of the United Party of the Socialist Revolu- 
tion, described Fabio Grobart as “the founder of the first 
[Cuban] Communist Party.” 

5 Fabio Grobart, 15 anos de lucha, 1940, p. 3. 

° Serviat, op. cit., p. 168. 

*Serviat, op. cit., pp. 109-10. 

* Fabio Grobart, in El Mundo, Aug. 18, 1965. 

*Serviat, op. cit., pp. 110 ff. 
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-ican organizations 


in November 1925, he engaged in a hunger strike on 
his own initiative, and several former Communist 
sources have claimed that because of this he was ex- 
pelled from the Cuban party and only readmitted 
through the intervention of the Comintern.’° 


The founding party congress elected a Central Com- 
mittee of nine members (five of them workers), with 
Jose Miguel Perez named secretary-general. The entire 
leadership, however, soon fell victim to official persecu- 
tion. Perez was arrested only a few days after his 
election and, because of his Spanish nationality, was 
deported. Mella, as already mentioned, was arrested 
in November. The elderly Carlos Balino died in the 
early part of 1926. Pefia Vilaboa, who assumed the 
post of secretary-general in place of Perez, was in- 
capacitated by illness and seems to have been suc- 
ceeded by Joaquin Valdes, who in turn was soon 
forced into exile.11 Several of the founding members 
preferred to withdraw into private life. The party found 
itself—in the words of Fabio Grobart 12—“‘in effect, 
without leadership and organization. It had to start 
all over again... .” 


The man who was to give the party a fresh start 
was Ruben Martinez Villena, a distinguished intel- 
lectual, poet and lawyer, who had befriended Mella 
and acted as his attorney. Influenced in no small 
measure by Grobart,'* this ardent romantic embraced 
Marxism-Leninism and joined the party in 1927. 
Though already suffering from incurable tuberculosis, 
he threw himself into party work with unbounded en- 
thusiasm, becoming especially active in the then still 
small Cuban National Confederation of Labor 


10 After his release, Mella went to Mexico, where he formed 
a Cuban émigré organization and was later elected to the 
Central Committee of the Mexican Communist Party. In 1927, 
he traveled to Europe and attended the Congress Against 
Colonial Oppression and Imperialism as a “delegate” of the 
Anti-Imperialist League of the Americas and other Latin Amer- 
(see Die Flammenzeichen vom Palais 
Egmont [Proceedings of the Congress Against Colonial Op- 
pression and Imperialism], Berlin, 1927). Following a brief 
visit to Moscow, he returned to Mexico and, according to 
unconfirmed reports, served for a time as secretary-general of 
the Mexican party until he was reportedly ousted from this 
position and from the party in late 1928 by a “right-wing fac- 
tion” headed by A. Stirner (Edgar Woog). A few weeks 
thereafter, he was readmitted to the party, only to be as- 
sassinated a few days later (January 10, 1929) on a public 
street by Mexican agents of Machado. The claim that he was 
actually murdered by a Comintern agent named Contreras 
(Vittorio Vidali) lacks credibility. 

“4 Although the author has been unable to confirm definitely 
Valdes’ occupancy of the post of secretary-general, there is no 
question that he played a leading role in the young party for 
a time. As Dr. Filomeno Rodriguez Abassal, an “old” Com- 
munist, observed in 1964, “he has been undeservedly forgotten” 
(“El caso Soler,” in Bohemia [Havana], April 24, 1964). 

* “Recuerdos sobre Ruben,” in Hoy (Havana), Jan. 16, 1964. 

*8 Julian Ordoqui, in an interview with Nicolas Guillen (Hoy, 
Aug. 14, 1960) recalled that all the Communist leaders of that 
time, including Martinez Villena, “were helped by Fabio in 
our development, because he was the most politically advanced 
of the comrades.” 


(CNOC), initially dominated by anarcho-syndicalists.** 
Besides acting as legal counselor to the workers, 
he framed programs and manifestos, helped organize 
strikes, and defended unionists on trial. It was in 
substantial part due to his efforts that several anarcho- 
syndicalists became converts to communism and that a 
number of Communist Party members (e.g., Cesar 
Vilar, Alejandro Barreiro, and Sandalio Junco) moved 
into leading union positions—although this latter 
process was also facilitated by the fact that the 
Machado regime engineered the assassination of known 
anarcho-syndicalist leaders and drove others into 
exile.*° 


In early 1930, the CNOC was outlawed after it called 
a mass strike reportedly joined by 200,000 workers. 
When the strike collapsed under the blows of the 
government, the Communists issued a totally irrational 
call for an “unlimited general strike,’ which could 
not, however, be carried into effect. Sought by the 
police, Martinez Villena hid out successfully in the 
capital for a while and then managed to escape abroad, 
going to the Soviet Union, where he had to undergo 
medical treatment. Against the advice of physicians, 
he returned to Cuba at the end of 1932 in order to 
lead the Communist Party during the decisive phase 
of the anti-Machado revolution. Mortally ill, he was 
at last forced to abandon all work in late 1933 and 
entered a sanitarium where he died on January 16, 
1934. Although he had been the real leader of the 
party between 1927 and 1930, and again in 1933, he 
had always declined the post of secretary-general.*® 
After Valdes, this post appears to have been held suc- 
cessively by Dr. Jorge Vivo (who then emigrated to 
Mexico), by Jose Antonio Guerra, and by the black 
physician and apostle of “Negro nationalism,” Dr. 
Martin Castellanos. Finally, in 1934, a former shoe- 
maker by the name of Francisco Calderio from the 
east Cuban city of Manzanilla, evidently a protégé of 
Grobart, assumed the office of secretary-general and 
from then on, under the name of Blas Roca, led the 
party until its dissolution. 


Attempts to Bolshevize the Party 


Materials issued by the Executive Committee of 
the Comintern in preparation for the Seventh World 


1% The CNOC was organized in August 1925 and claimed to 
embrace 200,000 workers—a figure which Grobart has termed 
greatly exaggerated. Its relative weakness compared to the 
larger reformist and non-political labor federations was, in fact, 
one of the reasons why it was allowed to operate for a while 
and was not officially proscribed until 1930. See Fabio Grobart, 
“El movimiento obrero cubano de 1925 a 1933,” in Cuba 
Socialista (Havana), August 1966. 


%* The Machado regime’s suppression of the anarcho-syndica- 
lists certainly helped the Communists to extend their leadership 


Congress described the Communist Party of Cuba 
prior to 1930 as “a small sectarian group of no more 
than 250 to 300 members and having little connection 
with the masses.” Nor did the Communist-inspired 
mass strike of March 1930 apparently alter the Comin- 
tern’s low estimate of the party’s effectiveness because 
the same materials went on to state that “a genuine 
changeover to working with the masses took place only 
in 1932, when the party extended its activity to the 
sugar workers.” *7 

The Comintern thus took a manifestly critical view 
of its Cuban section—and not without reason from its 
own viewpoint. Mella, Martinez Villena, and their 
closest Cuban-born comrades-in-arms were certainly 
revolutionaries, but just as certainly they were not 
Bolsheviks. Rather they were Communists of the 
heart, idealists, individualists, radical democrats, na- 
tionalists and anti-imperialists, regarding themselves 
as the most radical participants in the movement 
against Machado. While most of their proletarian 
fellow-combatants remained profoundly influenced 
by anarcho-syndicalism, these intellectuals were im- 
patient voluntarists rooted in the Hispanic tradition 
and more inclined towards individual heroism than 
towards discipline. They had neither the time nor the 
desire to devote themselves to any serious study of 
Marxism-Leninism. Nothing was more alien to their 
make-up than calm analysis of the situation, cold cal- 
culation, or bureaucratism. 

Small wonder, then, that the slogans employed by 
the Cuban Communists in that period had little in 
common with the current Comintern advocacy of class 
struggle. The Cuban party’s struggle was directed much 
more towards achieving freedom and democracy for 
the Cuban people than towards realizing any “im- 
mediate material demands of the workers.” The in- 
fluence exercised by its leaders flowed from their 
personal dedication and not from organization. No 
“illegal apparatus” existed any more than did factory 
cells; membership fluctuated, and dues were paid only 
fitfully. It was therefore essential—in the eyes of the 
Comintern—that the Cuban party be bolshevized. 

The Comintern view was set forth in a long and 
critical letter addressed to the Cuban party by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
United States in late 1930.1 In brief summary, the 
letter ran as follows: The Cuban party was far 
removed from bolshevism, was lagging behind develop- 


over the more militant segments of the Cuban labor movement, 
but it also benefited the moderate, reformist elements, whose 
leader, Juan Arevalo, organized the Cuban Federation of 
Labor. See Calixto Maso, “El movimiento obrero cubano,” in 
Panoramas (Mexico City), March-June 1964. 

1 Grobart, “Recuerdos sobre Ruben,” loc. cit. supra. 

1 The Communist International before the Seventh World 
Congress: Materials, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935, p. 494. 

18Pyblished in The Communist (official organ of the 
CPUSA), Vol. X, No. 1, January 1931. 
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ments and therefore incapable of leading the growing 
revolutionary movement. Its main weakness lay in 
proclaiming abstract political slogans instead of con- 
crete, everyday proletarian demands. This tendency 
had been evidenced during the strike of March 1930, 
which the Cuban party had conducted under the 
slogans of legalization of the labor unions, restoration 
of democratic liberties, and the overthrow of the 
Machado dictatorship—a line which blurred the 
distinction between the Communists and the bourgeois 
opponents of Machado. In addition to such “rightist” 
deviations, the letter also charged the Cuban party 
with deviations to the “left.” Specifically, its attempt 
to proclaim an “unlimited general strike” was called 
meaningless and dangerous because it had been tanta- 
mount to a de facto call for revolution in the absence 
of prior preparations. Such leftist blunders, said the 
letter, had tended to isolate the Communists from the 
masses and to strengthen “the position of the social- 
fascist [sic] union leaders.” 


In response to this letter and directives from the 
Caribbean Bureau of the Comintern, the Cuban party 
in November 1930 executed a shift in policy, accom- 
panied by a “purge” in which several prominent mem- 
bers, including Sandalio Junco,'® were expelled from 
the party. Some six months later, a lengthy article by 
a Cuban Communist author, published in the official 
monthly of the CPUSA, reported on the effects of these 
changes and the general situation in the party.?° While 
claiming that the changes had already produced posi- 
tive results—i.e., a rise in party membership from 300 
to 500 and an improvement in work methods—the 
article acknowledged that the party was “still seriously 
hampered by strong remnants of petty-bourgeois re- 
formism and of radicalism, as well as by organizational 
shortcomings.” On the latter count, the author noted 
that a disproportionately small percentage of the 
party’s members were employed in key economic 
sectors, that a similarly small percentage of the mem- 


** A Negro baker from the province of Matanzas, Junco was 
a labor activist from his youth and joined the Cuban Com- 
munist Party in 1926 or 1927. Soon thereafter he had to leave 
Cuba and went to Mexico, where he assisted Mella in organiz- 
ing the already mentioned Cuban émigré group. After a brief 
visit to the Soviet Union, apparently prior to the summer of 
1929, he returned to Cuba, rebelled against the Comintern’s 
“ultra-leftist” line, and organized his own party faction, which 
led to his expulsion. He subsequently joined Antonio Guiteras’ 
Young Cuba organization, which merged with the Cuban 
Revolutionary Party in 1936. As a leader of the party’s worker 
section, he was looked upon as a dangerous enemy by the Com- 
munists, who had allied themselves with Batista in 1938. On 
May 8, 1942, Junco was to be the principal speaker at a 
memorial gathering in honor of Antonio Guiteras in Sancti- 
Spiritus, Central Cuba, and the Communist Party, now repre- 
sented in the government coalition, sent a gang of armed 
hoodlums to disrupt the meeting. Junco was gunned down by 
the hoodlums as he stood at the speaker’s rostrum. 

” O. Rodriguez, “Our Present Task in Cuba: Commentary on 
the Directives of the Caribbean Bureau of the Comintern,” 
The Communist, Vol. X, No. 6, June 1931. 
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bers were native-born, and finally, that there were 
very few Negro members; moreover, the party still 
had no factory cells, no fully-developed program of 
action, and no press organs. As a result of these weak- 
nesses, the article concluded, the bourgeois “national- 
ist” opponents of Machado were leading the masses 
and seemed to be the only force fighting the dictator- 
ship. 


n the spring of 1933, shortly after returning to 
Cuba from the USSR, Martinez Villena was able to 
portray the situation of the party in a much more 
favorable light. In an article for the CPUSA’s monthly 
organ,” he reported a number of Communist suc- 
cesses: A sugar workers’ union affiliated with the 
CNOC had at last been organized at the end of 1932. 
The Communist Party had won de facto “semi-legal” 
status because of the authorities’ inability to suppress 
its activity. Strikes and revolts had already taken 
place in rural areas. Armed workers’ militia units 
had been organized in Central Cuba, and party mem- 
bership in the province of Santa Clara had multiplied 
sixfold within a few months. The red hammer-and- 
sickle flag had been hoisted over several sugar mills. 
The morale of the government army was crumbling, 
and in many places its soldiers were refusing to resist 
the workers. The revolution was fast ripening. 

Indeed, Cuba already found itself immersed in an 
acute revolutionary situation. Unrest was growing in 
both urban and rural areas, terroristic acts by the 
ABC organization were on the increase, and the major- 
ity of the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois strata were 
showing their hostility to the dictator more and more 
openly. In May 1933, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
sent Sumner Welles to Cuba as US ambassador with 
instructions to mediate between the Machado govern- 
ment and the opposition and, if necessary, to induce 
Machado to resign. A time of testing for the Com- 
munists was at hand. 

At the end of July, a strike of bus company work- 
ers, initiated by the CNOC, began in the Cuban capital. 
The strike quickly grew in size and spread to other 
cities as well as to the rural areas, embracing not 
only workers but salaried employees, government offi- 
cials, teachers, lawyers, doctors and merchants. Virtu- 
ally the entire people stormily demanded Machado’s 
resignation. 

On August 3, the Communist Party issued a mani- 
festo. In keeping with the party’s new line, the mani- 
festo put concrete economic demands in the fore- 
ground—an eight-hour workday in industry and com- 
merce; payment of all back wages; measures to relieve 


<The Rise of the Revolutionary Movement in Cuba,” The 
Communist, Vol. XII, No. 6, June 1933. 


unemployment; cancellation of the indebtedness of 
farmers and small shopkeepers; and suspension of 
Cuban government debt payments to North American 
banks. These demands were followed by a proclama- 
tion of equality for all Cubans regardless of race and 
full rights of self-determination for Negroes in areas 
where they constituted the majority, and only then 
by political slogans demanding the “overthrow of the 
blood-stained Machado regime,” the “liberation of 
political prisoners,” and the “restoration of democratic 
liberties.” At the end came anti-imperialistic slogans 
aimed at the United States.”? 


On August 7, the rumor spread through Havana 
that Machado had resigned, and the populace poured 
jubilantly into the streets. This news, however, proved 
wrong. Soldiers and police were called out and fired 
on the crowds. There were dead and wounded. Am- 
bassador Sumner Welles conferred with the top officers 
of the Cuban Army and suggested that they persuade 
Machado to step down. 


With his back to the wall, Machado called in the 
Communist leaders of the CNOC on August 8 and 
promised to meet their major demands—apparently 
including legalization of the union movement—if they 
would stop the anti-government strike. What were the 
Communists to do? The Caribbean Bureau of the 
Comintern had directed them to concentrate on work- 
ing-class demands for concrete concessions and to 
draw a sharp dividing line between themselves and 
the bourgeois-democratic forces. At the same time, 
they feared the possibility of US intervention if dis- 
orders continued. The result was that they acceded 
to Machado’s proposals and publicly appealed to the 
masses to end the strike.*® 


This proved to be a grave mistake for which the 
Cuban Communists would have to pay heavily in the 
future—a mistake, however, that stemmed directly 
from the Comintern line of the period, as transmitted 
to the Cuban party through the Comintern’s Caribbean 
Bureau and the Central Committee of the CPUSA. The 
Communist appeal for cessation of the strike went un- 
heeded by the masses, who regarded it as all the 
more traitorous because it came just one day after 
the shootings of August 7.24 Moreover, on August 11, 
the army leadership demanded Machado’s resignation, 


2 William Simons, “Background to Recent Events,” The 
Communist, Vol. XII, No. 9, September 1933. 

Nine months later, Inprecorr (English edition, Vol. XIV, 
No. 27, May 4, 1934) explained the decision of the Cuban 
party leaders in these terms: “The Central Committee believed 
at the time that an armed struggle against Machado would lead 
directly to imperialistic intervention, and that the Cuban people 
were not ready for such a fight. This was the reason why the 
Central Committee called upon the workers to break off the 
strike after it had already started to turn into an armed strug- 

%Tt should be noted that Communist historians in recent 
years have covered up this episode. For example, no mention 
is made of it either in a 47-page article by the Russian his- 


and the next day he fled the country. Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, a hitherto little-known politician who 
was acceptable to the army leaders, to all “moderate” 
elements, and to the United States, was named Provi- 
sional President. 


But instead of diminishing, unrest continued to 
mount. Machado’s overthrow and the crippling of his 
power apparatus—especially of his hated police, many 
of whom were hunted down in the streets and killed— 
opened the floodgates to a spontaneous and chaotic 
revolutionary movement which spread throughout the 
country. In the cities, strikes and demonstrations 
multiplied; in the rural areas, workers occupied sugar 
mills and established “soviets.” In some provincial 
towns, revolutionary groups seized local governing au- 
thority, sometimes under the red flag. 


Communists vs. Nationalists 


On September 4 a new upheaval took place. Sergeant 
Fulgencio Batista unleashed an army insurrection, 
declared the officers dismissed, and—along with his 
non-commissioned officers—assumed command of the 
armed forces, placing them at the disposal of the 
intellectual national revolutionaries and democrats, 
who championed a politically unknown professor of 
medicine, Ramon Grau San Martin, to replace Ces- 
pedes. After a few days of government by a five-man 
junta, Grau was made Provisional President, assuming 
what could hardly be described as power. The students 
who rallied around him and set the tone of his govern- 
ment inspired enthusiasm, but they were not only with- 
out experience and organization, but also without 
clearly-defined goals and a sense of realities. What 
the situation was like in the presidential palace at the 
time was recorded by an American news correspondent 
in Havana as follows: 


Visiting the palace is like visiting a lunatic asylum with 
all the inmates turned loose to do as they please... . In 
the press room I find soldiers sitting on all the desks, 
smoking. . . . Finally I arrive at the cabinet room where 
President Grau receives everyone. It is a long narrow 
room with a long narrow table. The President sits at the 


torian, E. L. Nitoburg, dealing with events in Cuba between 
1930 and 1935 and published in a volume entitled Kuba (Pub- 
lishing House of the USSR Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 
1961, pp. 357-403), or in German Communist historian Jiirgen 
Hell’s account of this period in his Kurze Geschichte des 
kubanischen Volkes (Berlin, 1966, pp. 239-257). Writing in 
Cuba in 1964, Fabio Grobart could not help admitting the 
episode, but in analyzing it he carefully avoided any hint of 
contributory Comintern responsibility and further tried to hide 
the truth by not even mentioning the date of Machado’s meet- 
ing with the Communist leaders and pretending that the 
compromise was concluded prior to the events of August 7 and 
then repudiated by the party when those events occurred (see 
Cuba Socialista, August 9, 1966, p. 117). 
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head of the table, surrounded by the Directorio Estu- 
diantil. ... No one around the President pays the slight- 
est attention to him, nor has the courtesy to stop talking 
long enough for him to make himself heard.?° 


The Grau government lasted only four months, but 
during that brief span it poured forth a flood of 
revolutionary decrees, manifestos, and laws. The eight- 
hour workday, minimum-wage regulations, legaliza- 
tion of all parties and labor unions, the right to 
strike, freedom of the press, and measures benefiting 
the rural population—all were enacted into law. In 
addition, the new regime instituted highly popular 
measures aimed at North American interests, including 
government takeover of the electric-power company, 
reduction of power rates, and a unilateral moratorium 
on all foreign debt payments. Especially noteworthy 
was a decree “nationalizing” labor: effective immedi- 
ately, it stipulated that at least half the employees of 
all enterprises in Cuba must be native-born Cubans, 
and that the rest must, wherever possible, be natural- 
ized Cuban citizens. 

Feeling its interests threatened, the United States 
withheld recognition from the Grau regime and dis- 
patched warships which cruised menacingly off the 
coast but took no hostile action. That the US govern- 
ment refrained from direct intervention was _at- 
tributable to the sagacity of President Roosevelt and 
the new US special envoy to Havana, Jefferson Caffery, 
who strove—with eventual success—to bring an end to 
the chaotic, revolutionary and anti-imperialistic Grau 
government by political means. 


For chaos still gripped the country, and Grau found 
himself confronted with many opposition elements. 
There were the dismissed army officers who, expecting 
help from the US, had armed and barricaded them- 
selves in a Havana hotel, from which they eventually 
had to be driven out by Batista’s troops with artillery 
fire. There were the landowners, capitalists, industrial- 
ists and businessmen who feared the loss of their 
property holdings and profits. There was the ABC 


organization, which engineered an insurrection that . 


cost many lives. There were the tens of thousands 
of Spaniards who faced losing their jobs as a result 
of the Grau government’s “nationalization” of labor. 
Last but not least, there were the Communists, who 
were reaching for power. 


The German Communist historian, J urgen Hell, call- 
ing Grau “the stout and incorruptible anti-imperialist 
and patriot” who “embodied the national revolution,” 
has maintained that “the revolution could have been 
saved if there had been a national block with a single 
anti-imperialistic program and a single candidate— 
Grau San Martin.” *° Hell is frankly critical of the 


* Ruby Hart Phillips, Cuba, Island of Paradox, New York, 
McDowell, Obolensky, 1959, p. 73. 
** Hell, op. cit., pp. 246, 264. 
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course taken at the time by the Communists, who 
mistakenly “set the immediate assumption of power by 
the proletariat as a near-term objective.” “The existing 
conditions,” he points out, “precluded the immediate 
seizure of power by the proletariat and the poor 
peasants, because the young Communist Party . . . 
was still small.” °” 

Instead of offering a united front to Grau, the Com- 
munists attacked his government as_ representative 
of “the big landowners and the bourgeoisie” and 
made their slogan “All power to the soviets!” They 
also attacked the decree “nationalizing” labor as nar- 
rowly nationalistic, thus losing many potential follow- 
ers."> They likewise failed to take advantage of the 
divisions which began to crop up within the govern- 
ment—particularly between army leader Batista, who 
had elevated himself to the rank of colonel, and the 
radical Minister of Interior, Dr. Antonio Guiteras. 
Batista, who was increasingly becoming the man 
most trusted by US Ambassador Cafferey and the 
“moderate” elements, did everything to bring the 
chaotic situation under control by military force. On 
the other hand, Guiteras insisted above all on pushing 
ahead with revolutionary-democratic measures. The 
Communists, however, shunned Guiteras, whom they 
characterized as a “left social-fascist.” 


Three months after the Grau government finally 
collapsed in January 1934, having lost even the sup- 
port of the students, the Second Congress of the 
Communist Party in April sought to justify the 
party’s course by claiming that the growing influence 
of Grau and Guiteras among the workers presented 
“a special danger” which made it “urgently necessary 
to unmask them.” *° Thus, the resolution adopted by 
the Congress declared in part: 


... the fundamental danger lies in the influence of the 
bourgeois-landlord parties of the “Left”? and their re- 
formist, anarchist, Trotskyite agents. ... It is... 
necessary to lay down as a specific task the unmasking 
of these elements and their campaigns of demagogy by 
exposing the role of the Autenticos [the party founded 
by Grau] and Guiteras after coming to power, and their 
policy in favor of the bourgeois-landlord-imperialist 
domination.2° 


Even as late as December 1934, after the Cuban 
Communists had already begun to realize how mistaken 
their course had been, an article written by one of 


 Ibid., p. 254. 

*8 As a 1935 report published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York (Problems of the New Cuba) pointed out, 
“This decree and other nationalist measures led to a noticeable 
improvement in the living standards of the Cuban workers and 
contributed to the defeat of the Communists.” 

* Manuel Valencia, The Second Party Congress of the CP of 
Cuba, in Inprecorr (Eng. ed.), No. 34, June 15, 1934. 

*° “The Present Situation, Perspectives and Tasks in Cuba” 
(Resolutions of the Second Congress of the CP of Cuba), in 
The Communist, Vol. XIII, No. 11, Nov. 11, 1934. 


the party’s top officials, Julian Ordoqui, and published 
in the monthly organ of the CPUSA, continued to take 
the same line. “Guiteras,” declared the author, “calls 
upon the masses to trust that he, with his ‘revolution,’ 
will solve the situation. [But] as the Communist Party 
of Cuba has correctly stated, what Guiteras, with his 
‘Left? demagogy, is preparing is a coup d'état in 
which certain elements of the army that are antag- 
onistic to Batista will take part.” ** 


Writing in 1948, a Soviet historian advanced a 
quite different but no less misleading explanation of 
the Cuban party’s reasons for not supporting Grau: 


[On one side,] the old political parties, the businessmen, 
and the representatives of American interests came out 
against Grau; these groups thought the government was 
“too far to the Left.” On the other side, Grau was also 
opposed by elements of the labor movement under Com- 
munist leadership, because they regarded the govern- 
ment as too moderate and ineffectual to wage the fight 
against imperialism.°? 


This could lead the reader to infer that the Communists 
stood for a far more aggressive line against North 
American imperialism than did Grau and Guiteras. 
Had this in fact been the case, the Communists would 
probably have suffered a loss of popular sympathy 
since the masses were afraid of US intervention, but 
on the other hand they might have enhanced their 
prestige among the radical intellectuals. 


n reality, however, the party’s policy in this re- 
spect reflected the current views of the Comintern, 
which feared that the Cuban Communists might go too 
far in their “anti-imperialism,” and therefore sought to 
restrain them. Indicative of the Comintern’s position 
was a lengthy article by G. Sinani, then the Comintern’s 
Russian expert for Latin American questions, which 
appeared in both The Communist International (Rus- 
sian edition, No. 20, October 15, 1933) and the 
CPUSA’s The Communist (Vol. XII, No. 12, December 
1933). Writing under the title, “A New Phase in the 
Revolutionary Events in Cuba,” Sinani advised the 
Cuban Communists to do everything necessary, through 
concessions, to avert North American intervention. He 
went on to say: 


The Communist Party of Cuba considers it inadvisable 
for the workers to seize American enterprises and [in- 
stead] puts forward the slogan of workers’ control. ... 
The Communist Party of Cuba considers it inadvisable 
to force the seizure of plantations belonging to Amer- 


“J, Ordoqui, “The Rise of the Revolutionary Movement in 
Cuba,” The Communist, Vol. XIII, No. 12, December 1934, 

“1 T. Zubok, Imperialisticheskaia politika SSA v stranakh 
karibskovo basseyna, Moscow, 1948, p. 313. 


ican capital and fights above all for considerable reduc- 
tions in the rent for this land, for the annulment of all 
the old debts of the peasants, and for improvement of 
the situation of agricultural workers. . . . The Com- 
munist Party of Cuba considers it advisable for a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government, if it should be formed, 
to enter into negotiations with the government of the 
USA on the conditions for nationalization of big foreign 
properties while not abandoning this nationalization: 
i.e., it allows the possibility of buying out these prop- 
erties. With the same aim, the Communist Party of 
Cuba allows the possibility of retaining American owner- 
ship to some extent in the form of concessions... . 


Influenced by such counsels from the Comintern, the 
Cuban Communists in effect joined with the reaction- 
aries in a united front against the representatives of 
the “national bourgeoisie” and turned against national- 
ism as well as against any extreme form of anti-im- 
perialism. The result was that while the party grew 
both in size (reportedly reaching a membership of 
6,000 in 1933) and in influence, it alienated itself from 
the “national bourgeoisie” and the anti-imperialist and 
democratic forces in the country. It also failed either 
to consolidate its influence among labor or to provide 
any real guidance to the revolutionary peasant groups 
which took up arms in some parts of the country. 

The Party Congress of April 1934 explicitly recog- 
nized that the party still had not become a “mass 
party” and was not yet sufficiently “bolshevized.” It 
further acknowledged that the party continued to be 
influenced by opportunistic and anarchistic ideas; 
that it suffered from a heavy turnover in member- 
ship, from lack of discipline, and from a low ideo- 
logical level; that it had failed to gain a foothold in 
the armed forces and to consolidate its influence in 
the unions, had neglected its work among the peasants, 
and had generally lagged behind developments. ** A 
truly imposing catalogue of shortcomings! 

Still more disastrous, however, were the conse- 
quences of the Communists’ totally wrong assessment 
of the revolutionary situation in Cuba. Even after 
the revolutionary movement had already passed its 
zenith, the party leadership continued to act on the 
assumption that the revolution was still in an ascending 
phase. As late as the end of 1934, the Communists 
had not yet undertaken any meaningful revision of 
their tactics or made any attempt to forge a united 
front with the defeated but still militant democratic- 
revolutionary forces. 

Grau had already been replaced in January 1934 
by former Colonel Cardos Mendieta, who took office 
as Provisional President. As a leader of the “national- 
ists” and a determined foe of Machado, he enjoyed 
considerable personal prestige and promised to keep 
intact all the achievements of the Grau era. But behind 
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Mendieta stood Batista and his army. Many segments 
of the population had grown weary of fighting and 
wanted normalization of the economy and improved 
relations with the United States. For its part, the Roose- 
velt administration not only recognized Mendieta’s 
government but also proceeded to renounce its right 
of intervention in Cuba under the notorious Platt 
amendment ** and returned the Isle of Pines to Cuban 
control. In March 1934, a new general strike called 
by the Communists was thwarted without major difh- 
culty, and the party’s influence as well as its mem- 
bership began to decline. 


At the Conference of Latin American Communists 
in Montevideo in October 1934, the Cuban delegate 
“Bueno” self-critically condemned the past line pur- 
sued by the Cuban party and gave 4,000 as the 
party’s approximate current membership.*° He em- 
phasized the difficulty of adhering to an anti-imperial- 
ist line in view of Cuba’s economic dependence on 
the United States, citing instances in which Com- 
munist speakers who attacked the US too vehemently 
had been shouted down or prevented from speaking 
by workers. He also pointed out that the Communists’ 
advocacy of collectivization had been very damaging 
to them among the rural population. 


In the last and biggest mass strike of March 1935, 
which rang down the curtain on the revolutionary 
period, the Communists played no role. As even a 
Soviet historian has acknowledged, the Communists 
proved incapable of taking the initiative, and leader- 
ship of the strike “was in the hands of the national 
reformists of the Cuban Revolutionary Party [the Au- 
tenticos} and the Young Cuba organization led by 
Guiteras.” *° The strike was initiated by radical stu- 
dents at the University of Havana and quickly spread 
over the country, causing virtual paralysis as the cities 
were deprived of electric power and transportation 
services. Newspaper employees and even government 
workers joined in the strike, and the capital was racked 
by violence as the student revolutionaries resorted to 
bomb attacks and clashed with the police and army 
troops. President Mendieta responded by suspending 
the constitution and placing the country under martial 
law. The revolutionary movement was ruthlessly 
crushed by armed force, and its principal leader, Gui- 
teras, was captured and assassinated by Batista’s sol- 


“The Platt Amendment, named after its author, Senator 
Orville Platt of Connecticut, was attached to an army appro- 
priation bill passed by the US Congress in 1901, which pro- 
vided for the termination of US military government in Cuba 
following the war with Spain but imposed certain conditions 
qualifying Cuban independence. These conditions, the most 
important of which gave the United States the right to inter- 
vene in Cuban domestic affairs whenever it deemed necessary, 
were incorporated in the Cuban constitution in June 1901 and 
had the effect of limiting the Cuban people’s right of revolution. 

* The Communist International (Russian ed.), No. 9, March 
20, 1935, pp. 48-51. 

*E. L. Nitoburg, op. cit., p. 397. 
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diers. Autentico leader Grau San Martin and most of 
his friends went into exile. 


At the Seventh World Congress of the Comintern 
in the summer of 1935, Cuban delegate “Marin” 
frankly stated that his party’s “principal mistake” had 
been “to mechanically place the class interests of the 
proletariat in opposition to the interests of the national 
liberation struggle and the tasks of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution.” *7 With the formal blessing of 
the Comintern World Congress, the era of the popular 
front was about to begin for Communists everywhere, 
including Cuba. 


Shift to the United Front 


According to the same Cuban delegate to the Seventh 
Comintern Congress, the Central Committee of the 
Cuban party, after its fourth plenum in February 1935, 
had already broached the question of a united front 
in an offer made to Guiteras’ Young Cuba organization 
but not to Grau’s Autenticos. The result, he added, was 
that no united front materialized and the March 1935 
general strike “ended in defeat.” *° 


But even if the Communists had extended their offer 
to the Autenticos, the latter would not have been likely 
to accept it, judging from a statement which Eduardo 
Chibas, one of Grau’s closest associates, had made at 
a student meeting in Havana in November 1934. 
Addressing the meeting, Chibas had this to say about 
the Communists: 


Those so-called revolutionary leaders who, after the 
massacre of August 7, 1933, ordered the proletariat to 
go back to work are today claiming to speak in the name 
of the revolution. [Yet] they are employing their same 
old tactic of attacking revolutionaries more violently 
than they do reactionaries. The more revolutionary a 
person is, the more strongly the Communists attack him. 
They attack the ABC more strongly than they do the 
Conservatives, and the Autenticos more strongly than the 
ABC—and as for Guiteras, they would love to eat him 
alive. Just because I am so much attacked by these 
little leaders [lidericos] of tropical communism, I am 
sure that I am a good revolutionary!” 29 


The full significance of these words becomes ap- 
parent when we consider that Chibas, who always re- 
remained a determined anti-Communist, split with 
Grau’s Autenticos in the mid-1940’s to form his own 
party: the Party of the Cuban People (commonly 
known as the Ortodoxos), which in 1952 put up asa 


* Rundschau tiber Politik Wirtschaft und Arbeiterbewegung 
(Basel), No. 50, Sept. 25, 1935. (This was the renamed German 
edition of Inprecorr, set up in Switzerland after Hitler’s rise to 
power. ) 

8 Tbid. 

* Quoted in Alberto Baeza Flores, Las cadenas vienen de 
lejos, Mexico City, 1960, p. 111. 


candidate for parliament one of its adherents—Fidel 
Castro. 

Notwithstanding the reported Communist united- 
front overture of February 1935, it was actually some 
time before the Cuban party could bring itself to 
undertake the serious pursuit of united or popular- 
front tactics. Even after the abortive March strike, it 
still did not clearly realize—as the Cuban delegate to 
the Seventh Comintern Congress (presumably Blas 
Roca) himself stated—“that the need for united-front 
tactics had become even more imperative in the new 
situation.” *° Not until its session in early 1936 did 
the party Central Committee finally come out with a 
re-analysis of the Cuban situation, which stated: 


The Cuban revolution is at present passing through its 
national phase, and in this phase the revolutionary role 
played by other strata of the population besides the 
proletariat and the peasants must not be underestimated. 
... all strata of the population ranging from the prole- 
tariat to the national bourgeoisie, fraternally linked by 
a common interest in the liberation of our country, can 
and must build a broad popular front against the foreign 
oppressors. .. .*1 


But it was easier for the Commmunists to beat the 
propaganda drums for a popular front than to organize 
one. In January 1936, Cuba held a presidential election 
in which neither the Communists nor the Autenticos 
were legally allowed to participate. The victor was 
Miguel Mariano Gomez, a highly popular ex-mayor 
of Havana and liberal politician. Though initially 
favored by Batista, he was in fact the most “progres- 
sive” of the three competing candidates. The Com- 
munists, however, only realized this months later 
when Gomez, not long after taking office, became in- 
volved in a power struggle with Batista, who finally 
succeeded in engineering his impeachment by a supine 
parliament in December 1936. But even if the Com- 
munists had recognized Gomez’ “progressive” char- 
acter earlier, the formation of a popular front with 
the forces supporting him would have been beyond 
the realm of possibility. Indeed, the Communists’ sole 
and very meager success in winning outside allies was 
the formation of a united committee comprising their 
own representatives, the Cuban Apristas (a small group 
which had embraced the ideas of the Peruvian Victor 
Haya de la Torre), some members of the Young 
Cuba organization, and representatives of several other 
small groups formed by Cuban political exiles in the 
United States. This committee remained a meaningless 
and ephemeral creation. As for Grau San Martin’s 
Autenticos, they shunned collaboration with the Com- 
munists, and so did the rest of the Young Cuba mem- 
bers, who shortly afterwards merged with the Auten- 
ticos. 


4’ Rundschau ... (Basel), No. 60, Oct. 30, 1935. 
“ Hell, op. cit., p. 274. 


It is worth noting that the Communists even then 
were still censuring their “petty-bourgeois” allies for 
their putschist propensities, while conversely they were 
looked upon by the national revolutionaries as too 
peaceful and moderate. Thus, a leading Communist, 
Cesar Vilar, charged in late 1937 that both the Auten- 
ticos and the Young Cuba organization had engaged 
in putschist tactics which facilitated “the realization 
of Batista’s reactionary dictatorship.” *? (Interestingly 
enough, more than two decades later, Blas Roca—with 
at least indirect reference to a “putschist” named Cas- 
tro—echoed much the same complaint in claiming 
that the Communist Party had “enlightened the masses 
about the error of insurrectionism and made it clear 
that the only path to victory lies in organizing the 
masses. Yet the reactionaries [sic] have accused the 
Communist Party of betrayal. . .” * 

After the removal of Gomez, Vice-President Federico 
Laredo Bru assumed the presidency, but the real ruler 
of Cuba was Batista, whom Comintern spokesmen 
now began attacking as a fascist dictator and “an 
imitator of Mussolini and Hitler.” In a statement 
issued in December 1936, the Central Committee of the 
CPUSA declared: 


... the issue of democracy vs. fascist dictatorship has 
been sharply raised by the putsch of Colonel Batista. 
After vainly trying to create a mass base for his dicta- 
torship by demagogic methods, he has carried out— 
with the help of Wall Street bankers and the sugar trust 
—an attack on the lawful Gomez government in order 
to destroy it and, with it, every movement for real 
democracy in Cuba.“ 


A similar view was later echoed by Cesar Vilar in 
his article cited above. Describing Batista as a friend 
of Spanish dictator Franco and a man who committed 
daily provocations against the people, he declared 
that nothing could be worse than the realization of 
Batista’s manifest goal of making himself president 
of Cuba. “The opposition parties,” he added, “are 
against any future government under Batista, because 
such a government would be even more reactionary 
than the present one.” *° 


Popular Front With Batista 


Against this background, it must surely be one of 
history’s most ironic twists that it was none other than 
the Communists who provided Batista with the mass 


““The Military Dictatorship in Cuba and the Struggle for 
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base that he had hitherto sought in vain. For their 
part, the Communists, having been outlawed virtually 
from the party’s birth in 1925, saw advantages to be 
gained by proffering their cooperation to Batista in 
return for the legalization of the party. As for Batista, 
he was basically neither a “fascist” nor a “reactionary” 
—nor even a military dictator in the classical mold. A 
mulatto from the lower class who never tried to conceal 
his origins, he was ambitious, keenly interested in en- 
riching himself and his friends, and yet at the same 
time anxious to appear as a “democrat” and proponent 
of social reform.*® From 1936 on, he aspired to win 
the presidency in a free election, but he was looked 
upon with mistrust by the big landowners and upper 
bourgeoisie, while the “national revolutionaries” re- 
garded him as their archenemy. He consequently 
turned to the Communists, fully confident that he could 
use them for his own purposes. 


The legalization process was gradual. The first step, 
taken in late 1937, was the recognition as a legal party 
of a sort of Communist-front organization called the 
Partido Union Revolucionaria (Party of Revolutionary 
Union) headed by Juan Marinello, an intellectual 
whose close links with the Communists were a matter 
of common knowledge. This was followed shortly after- 
ward by the proclamation of a general political am- 
nesty. Then, starting May 1, 1938, the Communists— 
even though the party had not yet been officially legal- 
ized—were permitted to launch a daily newspaper 
called Noticias de Hoy (usually referred to simply as 
Hoy) under the editorship of Anibal Escalante, one of 
the top Communist leaders. In June of the same year, 
the party Central Committee was able to hold, openly 
and without interference, its Tenth Plenum, which 
adopted its first, rather restrained pro-Batista resolu- 
tions. Finally, on September 23, 1938, the party was 
fully legalized, subsequently merging with the Partido 
Union Revolucionaria to form the Union Revoluciona- 
ria Comunista (Communist Revolutionary Union), 
which held its first congress in January 1939. 


The Communists’ entry into this peculiar kind of 
“popular front” with Batista naturally evoked both 
anger and confusion in Cuban national-revolutionary 
and democratic circles. As Raul Roa, now Castro’s 
foreign minister, later wrote in retrospect, 


The Communists’ offer of support to Batista in return 
for their own legalization caused indescribable confusion 


“Tt should be noted here that some of the most important 
laws benefiting labor and tenant farmers were enacted under 
Batista’s auspices, including the so-called “sugar coordination” 
law which in effect made it impossible to dispossess small and 
tenant farmers, and which antedated Batista’s collaboration 
with the Communists. It may also be mentioned that one of 
the issues in his conflict with President Gomez in 1936 was 
Batista’s proposal to levy a special tax on sugar production in 
order to finance rural educational facilities at the expense of 
the sugar barons, a proposal which Gomez opposed. 
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and contributed to the intensification of the crisis in 
which the revolutionary movement found itself. From 
then on, the labor movement was subordinated to the 
requirements of coexistence with the government and 
the electoral interests of the Communist Party.47 


Needless to say, Comintern spokesmen sought to 
present the developments in Cuba before world opinion 
in a quite different light. An article published in the 
renamed German edition of Inprecorr in August 1938 
offered this curious explanation: 


Cuba has made important strides towards the restoration 
of democracy. Under the slogan “Unity of all anti- 
Batista forces,” the Cuban people have found the basis 
for a minimal united action which has forced the dicta- 
tor Batista to restore a number of democratic liberties. 
. . . All attempts to manipulate the press have proven 
futile, and today the Cuban people have the daily peo- 
ple’s [sic] newspaper Hoy and the weekly review 
Mediodia, which courageously stand up for the rights 
of the people.+8 


Some eight months later, in an article surveying the 
international labor movement at the beginning of 
1939, the Russian edition of Communist International 
boasted, with equal disregard for the truth, that “the 
workers [of Cuba] have been successful in obtaining 
the legalization of the Communist Party. The entire 
working class took part in this struggle.” *® Again, 
commenting in January 1939 on the developments in 
Cuba, the German edition of the same Comintern organ 
acknowledged that the Tenth Plenum of the Cuban 
party’s Central Committee had come to the conclusion 
that Batista was “no longer the focal point of the 
forces of reaction,” but it hastened to add: 


The Communists stress that they do not thereby recog- 
nize and support Colonel Baptista [sic] as a democrat. 
The party takes note that Colonel Baptista has taken 
only some first steps along the path of respect for the 
democratic demands of the people.®° 


In whatever light one may choose to view the 
party’s understanding with Batista, its fortunes quickly 
prospered in the sunshine of official favor. Whereas the 
party reportedly had some 5,000 members in 1937 
when it was still only semi-legal,®' the 347 delegates 
who attended the first congress of the Union Revolu- 
cionaria Comunista in January 1939 claimed to rep- 
resent a total membership of 23,000.°? More im- 
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portant, Communists (among them Lazaro Pefia) 
assumed the leadership of the newly-established and 
all-embracing Confederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba 
(CTC), which entered into close collaboration with the 
Ministry of Labor. Later, the Communists were even 
to be granted their own radio station (“Mil Diez”). 


he sudden switch in the international Com- 
munist line resulting from the 1939 Hitler-Stalin pact, 
followed only a few months later by the outbreak 
of war in Europe, had a much less adverse impact 
on the Cuban party than on many other Communist 
parties. Prior to the pact, the Comintern line had 
called for an international united front against fasc- 
ism; but with the signing of the Soviet-Nazi accord and 
the start of the war, Communists everywhere were 
called upon to oppose involvement in an “imperialistic” 
conflict. 


This the Cuban Communists could do without 
compromising their collaboration with Batista, who— 
at least until the middle of 1941—had no inclination 
to let Cuba become embroiled in a faraway European 
conflict. Moreover, the Autenticos, who were the Com- 
munists’ chief rivals, also were opposed to Cuban in- 
volvement, partly because of their hostility towards 
the United States, which was already leaning towards 
intervention on the side of the anti-Hitler forces. 


Even so, the Nazi-Soviet pact caused a minor crisis 
in the Cuban party’s ranks. A socialist group led by 
Juan Arevalo, which had joined with the Communists 
in organizing the Union Revolucionaria, turned against 
the new political course taken by the Soviet Union, as 
did many democrats; and Communist party member- 
ship began to slump, dropping to a reported 14,800 
by 1941.°° 


Elections for a Constitutent Assembly to frame a 
new constitution for Cuba were held in November 
1939. The Communists took part in the election cam- 
paign as part of the “Social Democratic” Batista 
coalition, winning six out of the total 76 Assembly 
seats. The majority of seats (41) actually went to a 
heterogeneous anti-Batista coalition, with 18 seats 
going to the Autenticos, 15 to the Conservatives, and 
the rest to other groups (including four for the 
ABC). 

In the drafting of the 1940 Constitution, the Com- 
munists and Autenticos vied with each other in their 
efforts to make it as “progressive” as possible. The 
resultant document was designed to turn Cuba into a 
welfare state, but many of its prescriptions were un- 
realizable because they went far beyond the country’s 
capabilities. Besides stipulating all the democratic free- 
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doms, the Constitution also guaranteed the “right to 
work” of every citizen and provided for a 44-hour 
maximum workweek and four weeks of paid vacation 
per year for all workers and employees, for the estab- 
lishment of arbitration boards and labor courts in 
which the unions would have a decisive voice, and 
for restrictions on the right of employers to dismiss 
workers. Article 90 proscribed large landholdings. 
Another article fixed the salary of every primary- 
school teacher at one-millionth of the state budget (a 
provision which, if it could have been carried out, 
would have placed Cuba’s primary-school teachers 
among the highest-paid in all of Latin America). It 
is incidentally of no little interest that this Constitu- 
tion, afterwards praised so lavishly by the Communists, 
expressly proscribed any political party which did not 
stand for the principles of representative democracy. 

To the extent that the provisions of the 1940 Consti- 
tution became reality—and this was largely true in 
those areas affecting municipal workers and especially 
industrial labor, as well as the regular employees of 
sugar mills and of major banks and commercial estab- 
lishments—they had an adverse impact on productiv- 
ity.°* The Constitution also brought about a far-reach- 
ing fusion of the government and the union movement, 
with the result that the status of wage earners now 
depended less on their own efforts than on the paternal- 
istic intervention of the Ministry of Labor, the new 
labor courts, and the President of the Republic. The 
labor movement and, with it, the Communist Party 
became, so to speak, “integral elements of the state.” 
Once again, the leaders of “Creole communism” were 
critically dependent on their ability to maintain good 
and close relations with whatever government was in 
power. 

The Communists were the first to support Batista’s 
candidacy for the presidency in the July 1940 election 
following promulgation of the new Constitution. His 
election was only made certain, however, by the entry 
into the Batista coalition in March of the sharply anti- 
Communist Conservative Party. The Communists 
protested the entry of the Conservatives, which tended 
to undermine the credibility of the “progressive” 
character of the Batista coalition (and of the Com- 
munists’ own policy), but they were powerless to 
block it. When the balloting took place in mid-July, 
Batista—the onetime army sergeant, later to become 
the dictator of Cuba and the friend of the North Amer- 
icans and propertied Cubans—captured 60 percent of 
the vote and thus won the presidency for a four-year 
term. 

As a result of their increased freedom of action 
and more flexible policies, the Communists had indeed 
grown in strength and influence, but they had also 
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widened the gulf between themselves and the “national 
revolutionaries” and changed the character of the 
party. As two North American observers commented 
retrospectively in 1962, the Cuban Communists after 
1934 put forward a fairly consistent domestic pro- 
gram “calling for democratic and honest government, 
expanded social benefits, and economic advancement 
of urban and rural workers,” but their “fortunes shifted 
mainly according to their relations with the govern- 
ment in power.” °° This last observation, though es- 
sentially correct, seems a rather charitable characteriza- 
tion of the Communists’ political relationships. Certain- 
ly, by 1940, or even as early as 1937-38, the Com- 
munist Party of Blas Roca bore little if any resem- 
blance to the original party of Jose Mella and Martinez 
Villena. 


The Cuban Communists 


in World War II 


Nazi Germany’s invasion of the USSR in June 1941 
brought a new turnabout in the international Com- 
munist line, which switched overnight from condem- 
nation of the European war as an “imperialist” struggle 
to its exaltation as a “peoples’ war” against Nazism 
and Fascism. For the Cuban Communists, as for Com- 
munists everywhere, this was a far easier switch than 
the one they had had to make in 1939 following the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. They promptly came out as fervent 
champions of democracy and the war against the Axis, 
and in so doing, they were in complete harmony with 
President Batista, whose foreign policy was by now 
closely attuned to that of the United States. In Decem- 
ber of 1941, Cuba followed on the heels of Washington 
in declaring war on Japan and the Axis powers. 


The Communists abruptly ceased all tirades and 
demonstrations against both US imperialism and the 
domestic bourgeoisie. A political truce was proclaimed, 
and national unity in the cause of anti-fascism be- 
came the supreme slogan. The Communist-controlled 
CTC, at its 1942 congress, voted to forego all strike 
action for the duration of the war. The United States 
underwent a sudden transformation from an imperial- 
istic oppressor to an admired, democratic ally. In 
the first edition of his book, Los Fundamentos del 
Socialismo en Cuba, published in Havana in 1943, 
Communist party chief Blas Roca wrote (p. 111): 


The Cuban people need and desire close and cordial re- 
lations with the United States because of the countless 
advantages such relations bring to them. This relation- 
ship must be continued after the conclusion of the war 
because it is absolutely essential to the fruitful develop- 


°° Wyatt MacGaffey and Clifford R. Barnett, Cuba, New 
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ment of the Cuban economy, on which the nation’s 
progress depends.*é 


Small wonder, then, that President Batista decided 
to reward the Communists by inviting them to par- 
ticipate directly in the government. Juan Marinello, 
head of the Union Revolucionaria Comunista, was the 
first to enter the government as minister without port- 
folio in March 1943, to be followed later by Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez. In a report to the National Executive 
Committee of the Union, Blas Roca hailed the forma- 
tion of “a government of national unity” including 
“our chairman, Juan Marinello” as “the greatest of 
all the triumphs of the Union Revolucionaria Comu- 
nista.” ** 

The Cuban Communists were now pursuing a line 
that was almost as far removed from orthodox com- 
munism as that of the wartime leader of the US Com- 
munist Party, Earl Browder. Easily the most “revi- 
sionist” of all Communist party leaders of the war 
period, Browder preached the practical end of revolu- 
tionary class struggle, the peaceful transformation of 
capitalism, the disappearance of imperialism, and last- 
ing peaceful coexistence between the Soviet Union 
and the democratic-capitalist world. He even went so 
far, in May 1944, as to put through the formal dissolu- 
tion of the CPUSA and its replacement by a Com- 
munist Political Association pledged to shelve the issue 
of socialism for the sake of national unity. 


The Cuban Communists did not emulate this latter 
action, partly because they were not asked to, and 
partly because dissolution of the party would have 
caused complications in view of its representation in 
the parliament and government, its now sizable bureau- 
cratic apparatus and valuable property, and its un- 
questioned leadership of the labor movement. The 
party did, however, change its name in 1944 to Partido 
Socialista Popular (PSP)—a change which had con- 
siderable symbolic significance. 


he Second National Conference of the PSP, 
held in September 1944, reaffirmed the party’s alle- 
giance to the principles of Browder, Batista—and 
Marx! “The Marxists,” declared the policy resolution 
of the conference, “stand for national unity and for its 
continuation, extension, and consolidation under such 
conditions as may prevail in Cuba after the war. The 
policy of national unity, for the Marxists, is a long- 
range [de largo alcance] policy.” Blas Roca stressed 
the same point in February 1945 when he stated that 
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the party’s espousal of class collaboration was “no 
momentary and ephemeral policy, but a long-range and 
enduring one on the progressive road toward the con- 
quest of all rights of the working class.” °* 


(To skip briefly ahead of our story, when French 
Communist leader Jacques Duclos, after a personal 
meeting with Stalin, launched his attack on Browderism 
in a letter published in the Paris Communist journal 
Cahiers du Communisme in April 1945, he explicitly 
indicted the Cuban Communists along with the US 
party leader for their advocacy of class collaboration 
and continuing Communist-capitalist peaceful co- 
existence after the war. Responding to this attack at 
a meeting of the PSP National Executive Committee 
in June 1945, Blas Roca flatly rejected Duclos’ 
charge that the Teheran and Yalta agreements were 
mere “diplomatic documents” which the US and Cuban 
Communists were wrongly attempting to transform 
“Gnto a political platform of class peace.” These agree- 
ments, declared Roca, “are regarded by us as solemn 
and formal undertakings which constitute a genuine 
platform for mankind’s struggle to achieve a peace 
that will endure for several generations. . . . We con- 
sider the agreements, which fully conform with our 
views, to provide the basis for our activity.” °°) 


At the same time that they zealously pursued the 
Browderite line, the Cuban Communists were lavishing 
praise on Batista as a “great democrat,” “the great 
man of our national politics who embodies Cuba’s 
sacred ideals,” and “the man who is leading the father- 
land along the road of dignity and progress.” °° They 
also warmly defended him against his political ad- 
versaries—a fact which Batista gratefully acknowl- 
edged in a letter addressed to Blas Roca and published 
in Hoy on June 13, 1944. The letter read: 


My dear Blas! With reference to your letter transmitted 
to me by our mutual friend, Minister Without Portfolio 
Dr. Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, I am happy to acknowledge 
that my government has received and today continues 
to receive effective and loyal support from the Partido 
Socialista Popular, its leadership and its masses. 


Meanwhile, the party’s electoral strength showed a 
marked upsurge, reaching a new high of about 120,000 
in 1944 as compared with the 80,000 votes polled by 
the Communists in the 1942 parliamentary elections. 
Yet, according to official Communist sources, the party 
had only 14,692 dues-paying members in 1944. 
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Membership figures for the Cuban party are not very 
meaningful, however, because they showed wide fluc- 
tuations during the years of the party’s legal existence 
—and in any case the average party member of the 
popular-front period was hardly a Bolshevik in either 
the ideological or an organizational sense. 

With the presidential election scheduled for the 
summer of 1944 approaching, Batista declined to run 
for a second term. His Social Democratic coalition, 
which included the Communists, put forward Dr. Car- 
los Saladrigas, who had held the premiership under 
Batista, as its candidate to run against the opposition 
parties’ nominee, former President Grau San Martin. 
The PSP defended its support of Saladrigas—a one- 
time leader of the ABC, which the Communists had 
long denounced as fascist—by claiming that “Sala- 
drigas symbolizes, for a thousand reasons, the contin- 
uation of the progressive, democratic and populist 
course of Fulgencio Batista.” °° 

As a party, the Communists scored a substantial suc- 
cess in the election, the number of Communist votes 
reaching 130,000, or about 8 percent of all the ballots 
cast. Nevertheless, Saladrigas went down to defeat, 
and Grau emerged the winner. This prompted a quick 
change of tack by the Communists, with Blas Roca 
proclaiming the victory of the party’s erstwhile bitter 
foe to be a “triumph of the people.” The Communists, 
indeed, had good reason to be optimistic about the 
chances of preserving their political position despite 
Saladrigas’ defeat. Their own share of the popular 
vote had risen, and Grau did not have a large enough 
majority in parliament to be able to form a government 
without the support of the Communists, whose repre- 
sentatives could now tip the balance. 


The Communists and the Autenticos 


The leaders of the PSP hastened to offer their 
support to the new chief of state, provided he was 
willing to demonstrate the progressive character of 
his government by sympathetic treatment of the Com- 
munists. The party’s main concern was to protect its 
leadership monopoly in the unions against a threatened 
takeover by the office-hungry “labor commissions” of 
the Autenticos, and Grau, needing Communist support, 
agreed to the bargain. In the face of protests from his 
own party, Grau left Lazaro Pefia and his associates 
in undisturbed control of organized labor, while Juan 
Marinello was appointed Vice-President of the Senate. 
In return, the Communists came out as strongly for 
Grau as they had for Batista. 

The social policy of the new government was in 
fact no less “progressive” than that of its predecessor. 
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In some circles, indeed, the liberal interpretation of 
democratic freedoms was carried to such lengths as 
to bring certain sectors of public life to the verge of 
chaos. If there was freedom for the ordinary citizens 
to criticize everyone, including the government, with- 
out restraint, there was also freedom for the new 
masters of the government to enrich themselves, as 
well as freedom for the many gangster-like groups of 
revolutionaries, who had been kept pretty well in 
check under Batista, to gun each other down and prey 
upon other citizens. To cap it all, the absolute freedom 
accorded to the mass media made these abuses appear 
worse than they actually were, leading to a crisis and 
an eventual split in the Autentico movement, with a 
group under Eduardo Chibas breaking away to form 
a new party known as the Ortodoxos. 


With the end of the war and the re-emergence of 
conflicts between the Soviet Union and the West, the 
PSP now began a difficult process of ideological 
rearmament. Blas Roca, as noted earlier, at first tried 
to stick to the Browderite line in the face of the 
Duclos attack of April 1945, but finding himself under 
growing pressure from many of his own party officials 
who were openly turning against the no longer fashion- 
able wartime strategy of national political truce, he 
was eventually forced to retreat. As early as July 1945, 
he admitted that “all of our more recent documents 
stand in need of revision because they reveal danger- 
ous errors,” the principal one having been the party’s 
belief that the United States and Great Britain would 
actually adhere to the resolutions taken in Teheran. 
He also acknowledged that it had not been “realized 
with sufficient clarity that capitalism would prove 
incapable of overcoming its inner contradictions,” and 
that it had been an illusion to think that imperialism 
and colonialism would vanish.®* Roca’s colleague, 
Juan Marinello, wrote a month later that “we went 
astray because, without sufficient reflection and deeper 
analysis . . . we adopted criteria and methods . . . 
based on an authority and information not accessible 
to us.” Finally, in February 1946, Roca carried this 
line to its logical conclusion in blaming the Cuban 


party’s mistakes on “the corrupt anti-Marxist theories 
of Earl Browder.” * 


Roca’s February statement followed on the heels of 
the Third National Conference of the PSP, which took 
place in Havana in January. The foreign speakers in- 
cluded William Z. Foster, the hardline US Communist 
leader who had replaced Browder. With the proceed- 
ings being broadcast by the Communists’ Radio Mil 
Diez, Foster seized the occasion to launch an attack 
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on Roca, but careful listeners were able to detect, with 
some surprise, that Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, who 
interpreted Foster’s words into Spanish, softened and 
sometimes even omitted the US delegate’s criticisms 
of Roca. For his part, Foster was probably more than 
a little astonished when, at the conclusion of the Con- 
ference, Roca was reconfirmed as secretary-general of 


the PSP. 


he first signs of the coming Cold War, however, 
were not enough to trouble the close relations between 
Grau and the Communists, which continued undis- 
turbed until after the parliamentary elections of June 
1946, The Communists were jubilant over the election 
results, with the PSP garnering a total of 176,000 
votes, or over 10 percent of all the ballots cast—its 
all-time highwater mark. In his report to the party 
leadership, Blas Roca boasted that “the outcome of 
the elections constitutes a grand confirmation (un gran 
respaldo) of the popular and progressive policy of 
Dr. Grau. . . . The triumph achieved by the Popular 
Socialists together with the Autenticos cannot but con- 
solidate, broaden, and deepen their alliance.” He also 
noted that the party had received 43,000 more votes 
than the number of its afiliados (i.e., voters registered 
as afhliates of a particular party)—‘‘a very rare 
phenomenon in Cuba, where the parties usually have 
fewer voters than afiliados.” ® 


Roca’s jubilation was premature and not entirely 
warranted. For he appeared to overlook the fact that 
the Autenticos had gained more votes than had the 
Communists and, most important of all, had strength- 
ened their position in parliament to the point where 
Grau no longer needed the support of the PSP repre- 
sentatives. This soon led to a challenge of the Com- 
munists’ leadership of organized labor. The “workers 
section” of the Autenticos felt that the time was ripe 
to take over control of the unions with the aid of the 
government (particularly after the appointment of 
Autentico leader Carlos Prio Socarras as Minister 
of Labor in 1947). After an intense struggle some- 
times marked by violence, the Autenticos, supported 
by other anti-Communist unionists, finally seized con- 
trol of the CTC leadership in the summer of 1947, 
and the “Popular Socialists” split away to establish 
their own CTC. Labor Minister Prio Socarras, how- 
ever, refused to grant the Communist-led confederation 
government recognition, without which its affiliated 
unions could not appear before arbitration boards, 
call legal strikes, or conclude valid collective agree- 
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ments. Its membership quickly declined and a short 
while later vanished altogether. 


The Communist Party, too, began to lose members 
and influence. The Cold War was now starting to 
gather momentum, and the PSP, softened by the long 
period of “class collaboration,” was ill prepared for 
it. In a typical display of the factual distortion char- 
acteristic of Communist historiography, Jiirgen Hell 
writes that “the Cold War . . . raged in Cuba as a 
white terror.” Actually, the Communist Party 
(under the Popular Socialist Party label) remained 
legal until the summer of 1953. None of its leaders 
was arrested, and the party was able to hold meetings, 
engage in propaganda, and take part in elections, for 
the most part without interference. The loss of the 
government’s favor did cost the Communists the right 
to operate their own radio station, and it is true that 
a few Communist leaders lost their lives as a conse- 
quence, not of anti-Communist terror, but rather of 
the gangster-like violence that became prevalent in 
the Cuban labor movement. The most prominent Com- 
munist casualty was Jesus Menendez, a member of 
parliament and leader of the sugar workers, who was 
shot and killed by an army officer in January 1948. 


A new presidential election took place in June 1948. 
Prio Socarras was put forward by the Autenticos as 
their candidate, Dr. Nufiez Portuondo by the Liberals, 
and Eduardo Chibas by the Ortodoxos, with Prio 
Socarras winning the election. The PSP also put 
forward a candidate, Juan Marinello, who received 
some 140,000 votes, or about 7.5 percent of all the 
valid ballots cast. 


There is relatively little reliable information regard- 
ing the subsequent organizational development of the 
party. PSP membership appears to have dropped to 
barely 10,000 in 1948, but after that it began to rise 
again—which is the best proof that the Communists 
were not subjected to persecution, let alone terror. In 
any event, Blas Roca was able to claim in 1950 that 
party membership had climbed back up to a figure of 
19,241.°7 But it was perhaps more the quality than 
the size of the party membership that concerned the 
PSP leaders in this period. Hell quotes Blas Roca as 
saying in 1948: 


A party cannot be good if its members are bad. A party 
cannot be an advance guard if it is full of laggards. We 
forgot that simple truth.®® 


According to Hell, Roca went on to acknowledge that 
neither the party’s members nor its afiliados could be 
expected to play any significant role once the party 
were proscribed or subjected to persecution. With such 


eeHells Op. Cil.g Disco Oe 
"Blas Roca, in Fundamentos, April 1950, p. 333. 
°* Hell, op. cit., pp. 289-90. 


material and such an organization, he warned, it would 
be difficult to carry on any effective work. 


The fact was that the party’s personnel, its ideolog- 
ical outlook and organizational form were all molded 
by the politics of the past, and as we shall see, the 
influence of this tradition continued to be reflected in 
the party’s policies and strategy when Batista estab- 
lished his new dictatorship or—to put it more cor- 
rectly—stumbled into a dictatorship which he did not 
want. 


The Return of Batista 


The spring of 1952 found Cuba preparing for 
another presidential election to choose a successor to 
Prio Socarras. It was to be a three-cornered contest be- 
tween the Autentico candidate, Carlos Hevia; the 
nominee of the Ortodoxos, Roberto Agromonte; and 
ex-President Batista, who had returned to Cuba in 
1948 after several years in the United States and had 
formed his own political organization, the Unitary 
Action Party. Batista’s party waged a vigorous and 
costly campaign sharply critical of the incumbent 
Autentico administration, but all opinion polls in early 
1952 indicated that the ex-President, though still 
enjoying considerable popularity among the Cuban 
lower classes, could not hope to repeat his 1940 
victory. Batista chose not to gamble on the election. 
In the early morning hours of March 10, 1952, again 
with army backing, he seized power through a blood- 
less coup d’état. 


But Batista, at least at first, showed no intention 
of setting up a harsh dictatorship. Immediately upon 
assuming power as Provisional President, he pledged 
that all democratic freedoms would be respected, and 
above all that the gains of the lower social strata would 
be preserved and extended; he called in the labor 
leaders and assured them that he would not interfere 
with their activities as long as they did not turn against 
him; and he immediately raised the wages of soldiers 
and policemen. No restriction was placed on the 
activities of the political parties—again provided they 
did not attack the new regime too brazenly. Nor were 
there any immediate indications of significant political 
opposition to Batista. The ousted Autentico leaders, 
who had lost popular support because of their cor- 
ruption and tolerance of open gangster terrorism in 
the streets, had taken asylum in foreign embassies and 
shortly afterwards were allowed to leave the country. 
The highly popular Ortodoxo leader, Eduardo Chibas, 
had committed suicide the preceding year, and there 
were few political leaders of democratic orientation 
who commanded enough public support to be able to 
challenge Batista with any hope of success. 


It was not long, however, before voices critical of 
the new regime began to be raised in the press and 
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on radio and television. Batista responded by prom- 
ising that he would call general elections as soon as 
possible—a promise which he first tried to keep in 
November 1953, although these elections had to be 
cancelled because the opposition parties refused to 
participate. 


Meanwhile, as time went on, the Batista regime 
did indeed begin to display much more reprehensible 
features. Partly responsible for this was the terror 
campaign launched mainly by student revolutionaries, 
which prompted Batista and his henchmen to resort 
to measures of counterterror, accompanied by the 
appointment of savagely sadistic elements to key posi- 
tions in the police. Yet, even during the last years of 
the Batista dictatorship, there were intermittent periods 
of relative political relaxation. It must be recalled, for 
instance, that the regime in 1955 proclaimed a general 
political amnesty, one of the beneficiaries of which was 
Fidel Castro, then serving a long prison term for his 
attempted attack on the Moncada Barracks in Santiago 
de Cuba on July 26, 1953. It may also be mentioned 
that four years later, after Castro had already launched 
his armed struggle against the Batista dictatorship in 
the mountains of eastern Cuba, his programmatic 
“Manifesto of the Sierra Maestra” was freely pub- 
lished in Cuba’s most widely read weekly, Bohemia 
(July 28, 1957), with a circulation of over 500,000 


copies. 


The opposition to Batista sprang almost exclusively 
from among the middle-class intellectuals, especially 
the students. From the very first days, the University 
of Havana became a citadel of “anti-Batistianos,” with 
loudspeakers all over the campus calling for war 
against the Batista regime. The first anti-Batista con- 
spiracy was organized by a professor of philosophy 
named Garcia-Barcena within a few weeks after the 
March 1952 coup, but was discovered and suppressed. 
And it was from among Barcena’s young fellow con- 
spirators that Fidel Castro recruited some of the 
followers who joined him in his abortive attack on 
the Moncada Barracks a year later. 


The Communists, Batista, 
and Castro 


When Batista first regained power, some leaders of 
the still legal PSP may have entertained hope that 
some form of collaboration might again be arranged 
between them and their former protector. Most of 
the leadership, however, recognized from the begin- 
ning that, given the changed world situation and the 
Cold War, all such hopes were illusory. Only a few 
lesser Communist figures (a minor PSP leader in 
Camaguey by the name of Sotolongo, three middle- 
level functionaries named Galan, Chirino, and Alonso, 
and two lawyers, Perez Lamy and Arsenio Gonzalez, 
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who played inconsequential roles in the party) went 
over to Batista.*° 


By and large, the PSP accepted the situation follow- 
ing the coup calmly. On May 23, 1952, Blas Roca 
wrote in Hoy that it was becoming increasingly clear 
“that the new government . . . does not differ in 
character from the Prio government,” under which the 
Communists, though no longer able to operate as freely 
as in the past, had suffered no real persecution. 
Already in early April, however, diplomatic relations 
between Cuba and the Soviet Union had been broken 
off by Moscow over a minor diplomatic incident,” and 
the Batista regime’s attitude towards the local Com- 
munists began to stiffen perceptibly. The stiffening 
process began with the establishment of a special 
police section (BRAC) charged with combatting Com- 
munist activity and eventually culminated in the 
official proscription of the PSP in late October 
1953." Police action against the Communists was 
relatively mild, however, by comparison with the 
campaign of suppression later waged against the 
terroristic anti-Batista groups of students and bour- 
geois intellectuals. Few Communists were subjected to 
the imprisonment and torture commonly meted out 
to young people accused of being connected with these 
groups, and some of the most prominent PSP leaders, 
including Juan Marinello and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
went on living virtually unmolested in the Cuban 
capital. Even the party’s information organs, though 
now illegal, continued to circulate without too much 
difficulty, despite a measure of official interference. 


The relative mildness of the government’s anti- 
Communist measures can readily be explained. For 
one thing, the workers, upon whom the Communists 
mainly depended for support, took a passive attitude 
towards the Batista regime, partly because their eco- 
nomic situation had improved, and partly because the 
regime appeared ready to pursue a course of social 
reform. Another reason was that the Communists, in 
keeping with their own past tradition, rejected any 
form of terrorism and kept on propagandizing for a 
“united front” of all democratic forces and mass 
action, both of which were practically impossible in 
view of the enduring antagonism between the Com- 
munists and the “democratic” elements that were 


“ There is no evidence whatever to support the theory that 
these defections were part of a new technique adopted by the 
Cuban party to permit underground Communist collaboration 
with the Batista regime. 

* The incident arose when a Cuban security officer attempted 
to search the luggage of two Soviet official couriers arriving in 
Cuba. The Soviet government charged a violation of diplomatic 
immunity. See Hart, op. cit., p. 263. 

™ Jiirgen Hell gives November 2, 1963, as the date when the 
party was outlawed (op. cit., p. 305), without any attempt to 
reconcile the lateness of the government’s action with his 
distorted description of the Batista regime as having been 
from the first an “openly terroristic dictatorship of the sugar 
bourgeoisie” (p. 298). 


pushed aside by Batista and provided most of the 
recruits for the terrorist groups. Ever since 1947, the 
Communists had done their utmost to picture the 
successive Autentico governments preceding Batista’s 
return to power as “anti-democratic” dictatorships. 


Interestingly enough, this was exactly the opposite 
of the picture drawn by Fidel Castro when he was 
tried on October 16, 1953, following his first, unsuc- 
cessful putsch against the Batista regime. In his 
defense plea before the court, as published ten years 
later (probably in a specially-edited version), he 
stated: 


I shall tell you a story. Once upon a time there was a 
republic. It had a constitution, laws, freedoms, its presi- 
dent, its parliament, its courts. Everyone was able to 
meet freely with others, to discuss and to write freely. 
The people were dissatisfied with the government, but 
they had the authority to replace it with another, and in 
fact only a few days remained before this would have 
happened. Public opinion was respected. . . . There 
were political parties, debates on the radio, polemics on 
television, and mass meetings. The people believed that 
the past would never return. They were absolutely con- 
fident that no one would ever commit the crime of at- 
tacking their democratic institutions. Poor people! One 
morning they awoke with a shock. During the night, 
ghosts of the past had conspired and seized power. It 
was no bad dream, it was grim reality. A man named 
Fulgencio Batista had committed the horrible crime that 
no one expected.*2 


On the other hand, the unsympathetic light in which 
the Cuban Communists viewed Castro’s attack on the 
Moncada Barracks was made plain by a declaration 
of the party leadership published in August 1953 in 
the CPUSA organ Daily Worker. It stated unequiv- 
ocally: “We condemn the putschist methods—charac- 
teristic of bourgeois groups—which were evident in 
the adventuristic attempt to capture the barracks at 
Santiago. The heroism displayed by the participants 
was misdirected and sterile.” ** Nor did this attitude 
show any change over the next several years. On 
February 28, 1957, nearly three months after Castro 
and 26 followers landed by boat from Mexico on the 
coast of Cuba’s Oriente Province to launch their new 
drive against Batista, the Communist leadership 
addressed a letter to Castro’s “July 26 Movement.” 
As later published in the illegally-circulated Com- 
munist weekly Carta Semanal of June 27, 1957, it read: 


Our party has already informed you and Fidel Castro 
.. . that we definitively reject the tactics and plans you 
have developed. We told you in all frankness at that 
time that the correct course is not the course of isolated 
actions and expeditions, which is not appropriate to 


7 Fidel Castro, La Historia me absolvera, Havana, 1963, pp. 
103-04. 

78 Daily Worker (New York), Aug. 5, 1953, as quoted by 
Theodore Draper, Castroism, New York, 1965, p. 26. 


existing subjective and objective conditions, and that we 
condemn actions by individuals or small groups under- 
taken without the collaboration of the masses... . We 
further stated that the correct approach ... lies in the 
unity and common action of all opposition forces .. . 
in a struggle to eliminate tyranny and achieve the vic- 
tory of democratic forces. 


Going on to specifically condemn Castro’s guerrillas 
for resorting to terrorist tactics, the burning of sugar- 
cane fields, and other forms of sabotage, the letter 
declared: 


In general, individual acts of terror merely provide the 
tyranny with new pretexts for its crimes. ... The work- 
ers and people cannot be drawn into the struggle by 
terroristic acts, and even less can be accomplished by 
threats and sabotage against enterprises. 


y about February 1958, following considerable 
internal debate, the Communist leadership appears to 
have reached an initial decision to try to come to some 
sort of understanding with Castro.** But even after 
that, the PSP remained firmly committed to its basic 
positions, as evidenced by a lengthy article written 
by Carlos Rafael Rodriguez and published in the 
French Communist weekly France Nouvelle (July 17- 
23, 1958). Setting out to clarify the party’s policy 
and strategy, particularly in relation to those of 
Castro’s revolutionary movement, Rodriguez asserted 
that the PSP was far more radical in its demands for 
structural reform than Castro and what he termed 
“the left wing” of the July 26 Movement. These de- 
mands, he said, included “the immediate nationaliza- 
tion of foreign-controlled public-service enterprises” 
and an agrarian reform “which would abolish large 
landholdings and distribute the land free to the poor 
peasants and farm workers.” As for the proper 
strategy to employ in the struggle to overthrow the 
Batista regime, Rodriguez argued that the situation 
was not yet ripe for an attempt at “the direct replace- 
ment of Batista by a government of national liber- 
ation” because 


the tyrant can rely on the support of imperialism, still 
controls the armed forces . .. and has the support of 
the big sugar producers and import traders. . .. To 
overthrow Batista, it is necessary to form a coalition 
reaching beyond the ranks of the anti-imperialists to 
include forces which are not committed to anti-imperial- 
ism. ... Therefore, the present strategy of the PSP is 
based on the necessity of achieving the unity of all 
political parties and groups that are opposed to the 
government. . . . This unity must be such as to enable 


** The development of relations between Castro and the Com- 
munists has been briefly but very accurately traced by Theodore 
Draper in his book Castroism, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 
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men like Prio Socarras and Grau San Martin to take 
part in the coalition. 


Rodriguez’ article clearly showed that the old pop- 
ular-front concept was still as deeply ingrained in the 
minds of the Communist leaders as their habitual re- 
jection of all “putschist adventurism.” But this poses 
the question of how the Communists could expect to 
achieve a popular front when their collaboration was 
rejected by all anti-Batista forces. This question is all 
the more’ relevant because all the other anti-Batista 
groups and parties were far more sympathetic to 
Castro than they were to the leaders of the PSP. (It 
may be mentioned here that part of the money used by 
Castro to buy the yacht Granma, which carried him 
and his fellow revolutionaries from Mexico to Cuba, 
was contributed by Prio Socarras.) 

Finally, in November 1958, less than four months 
before Batista’s fall, Rodriguez went to the Sierra 
Maestra and concluded an agreement with Castro on 
behalf of the PSP. By that time, individual Com- 
munists and small groups of PSP members were al- 
ready fighting here and there in the ranks of Castro’s 
revolutionary movement. In that same month, how- 
ever, the PSP sent a letter under the signature of Blas 
Roca and Juan Marinello to the Eleventh Congress of 
the Communist Party of Chile. It read in part: 


The tyranny has shown itself incapable of breaking the 
resistance and struggle of the masses [sic!]. Yet it 
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would be a mistake to conclude that this in itself sig- 
nifies the possibility of an immediate defeat [of the 
tyranny] since it draws its principal strength from the 
disunity of the opposition forces. Hence our efforts to 
achieve a national unity which will put an end to the 
tyranny and bring to power a democratic coalition goy- 
ernment as the first step toward a united-front govern- 
ment of national liberation.” 7 


No wonder, then, that Che Guevara made the fol- 
lowing statement to a group of Latin American visitors 
several years later: 


In Cuba, the Communist Party did not lead the revolu- 
tion. It was unable to discern the correct methods of 
struggle and erred in its estimation of the chances of 
success. This extremely serious mistake was not fatal 
here, because we had Fidel and a group of real revolu- 
tionaries. In other countries, however, such a mistake 
might prove very costly and cause the revolution to go 
astray.’ 


There is a certain element of irony in the fact that 
Guevara’s remarks were reported in the same news- 
paper which for so many years had been the central 
organ of the Cuban Communists. 


* Communist Party of Chile, Documentos del XI Congreso 
Nacional realizado en Noviembre de 1958. Santiago, 1959, p. 
29. 

® Hoy, Aug. 24, 1963. 
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EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Soviet Approaches 
to SALT 


By Thomas W. Wolfe 


hen Soviet negotiators first sat down 
with an American delegation at Helsinki toward 
the end of 1969 to discuss strategic arms limita- 
tions, they did so against the background of a Soviet 
military buildup which had been underway for 
several years and which had served to narrow ap- 
preciably the margin of strategic power between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. At the time, 
owing in part to the Soviet habit of not airing stra- 
tegic policy matters in open public debate, there 
was a good deal of uncertainty in the West with 
regard both to the aims of the Soviet strategic 
buildup and the motivations which lay behind the 
Kremlin’s decision to enter the SALT talks them- 
selves. 

-As the second round of closed-door negotiations 
at Vienna came to a close in mid-August 1970, 
before a scheduled shift back to Helsinki later in 
the year, the indications were that some progress 
was being made toward agreement on initial steps 


Senior Staff Member at the RAND Corporation 
(Washington, DC) specializing in Soviet military 
doctrine and history, Mr. Wolfe is author of Soviet 
Strategy at the Crossroads (Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1964) and Soviet Power and 
Europe, 1945-1970 (Baltimore and London, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1970). 


to regulate strategic arms competition between the 
two superpowers.’ Despite this rather hopeful prog- 
nosis for the talks, however, it would appear that 
much of the original uncertainty concerning Soviet 
strategic aims and SALT motivations still persists. 
In bringing under scrutiny here some of the eco- 
nomic, technological and strategic questions which 
remain essentially unanswered thus far, it is perhaps 
well to note at the outset that the issues involved 
have a life of their own, so to speak, and can there- 
fore be expected to make themselves felt in the fu- 
ture development of Soviet policy no matter how the 
next stages of the SALT talks may unfold. 


Economic Considerations 


At least three disparate schools of thought exist 
in the West on the extent to which economic con- 
straints may impinge upon Soviet strategic policy 
and account for the Kremlin’s interest in strategic 
arms negotiations with the United States. The first 
school regards economic problems as being a 
weighty, perhaps even an overriding, factor in per- 


+See page 9 below. 


suading the Soviet leaders to seek a genuine halt 
in the strategic arms competition, now that the 
Soviet Union has managed virtually to achieve 
parity with the United States in strategic forces. 
The main argument of this school is that Soviet 
needs for growth investment, for satisfaction of 
rising consumer claims, and for technological in- 
novation in non-defense sectors of the economy 
would make it very difficult for the USSR to keep 
up in a large new round of strategic arms procure- 
ment, especially since this would place heavy de- 
mand on the kinds of advanced technical and eco- 
nomic resources in which the United States retains 
a lead. The need to fix the parameters for the next 
Five-Year Plan (1971-75) is also seen as a cogent 
economic reason for seeking to stabilize the stra- 
tegic competition. Still another argument rests on 
the assumption that within the Soviet military estab- 
lishment itself pressure groups for non-strategic 
forces such as the ground troops and the navy are 
interested in capturing more defense resources for 
their purposes, and therefore are probably amenable 
to settling for parity with the United States at the 
strategic level. 

The slowdown in economic performance in 1968- 
69,’ which has obviously been disturbing to the 
Soviet leadership and which, in early 1970, touched 
off an intensive campaign of economic criticism 
led by Brezhnev,’ lends support, in this view, to the 
thesis that the Soviet economy is hurting from the 
expanded military programs of the past few years. 
Slippage of previously-planned investment for long- 
term economic growth in both nondefense industry 
and agriculture is likewise regarded as an adverse 
effect of high military priorities and a trend which 
the Soviet leadership would like to arrest.* As for 
the influence of what might be called the Soviet 


* Symptomatic of economic slowdown in 1968 was a decline of 
the industrial output growth rate to 8.1 percent from a claimed 
rate of almost 10 percent for the preceding year. In 1969 the 
industrial growth rate fell off further to 7 percent, while 
agricultural output was 3 percent less than the 1968 figure. See 
reports by N.K. Baibakov, Chairman of Gosplan, Pravda, Dec. 
11, 1968, Dec. 17, 1969. 

* This campaign, critical of economic mismanagement, slack 
labor discipline and other shortcomings, followed a report on 
unsatisfactory economic performance by Brezhnev at a Central 
Committee session on Dec. 15, 1969. For pertinent examples of 
economic criticism, see Pravda, Dec. 17, 31, 1969, Jan. 10, 13, 
1970, and March 27, 1970; Sotsialisticheskaia industriia, March 
24, 1970, and Partiinaia zhizn, March 1970, pp. 5-8. 

*For discussion of investment slippage and the possible 
effects of rising military allocations on Soviet economic growth 
under the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime, see this author’s paper, 
“Impact of Economic and Technological Issues on the Soviet 
Approach to SALT,” P-4368, The RAND Corporation, Santa 
Monica, California, June 1970, pp. 5-7. 
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“military-industrial complex” on resource-alloca- 
tion decisions, proponents of the first school of 
thought generally concede that such a lobby exists 
and carries considerable weight, but they tend to 
believe that in the final analysis it must abide by 
the decisions of the political leadership and can 
therefore be largely discounted as an obstacle to 
strategic arms agreements. 

The second school of thought argues that eco- 
nomic constraints upon Soviet competition in stra- 
tegic arms are less compelling than in the past for 
at least two reasons: first, because Soviet industrial 
output, despite some decline in growth rate, is still 
increasing at a respectable pace that has been sufh- 
cient to sustain the major Soviet strategic buildup 
of the past five years;’ and second, because the 
United States—beset with domestic economic needs, 
the cost of the Vietnam war, and a rising tide of 
anti-military sentiment at home—appears reluctant 
to restore its own strategic arms expenditures to the 
levels it was once willing to accept, thus making it 
a less formidable competitor than formerly. 

As evidence that Moscow has been more willing 
to raise the strategic ante than Washington, despite 
pressures upon the Soviet economy, supporters of 
this view can cite estimates that Soviet expenditures 
for strategic arms were running twice as high in 
1968-69 as those of the United States.° The propo- 
sition that superior American economic resources 
may no longer serve of themselves to deter the 
Soviet Union from continuing the strategic compe- 
tition is also buttressed, in this view, by Soviet 
writings which assert that internal problems in the 
United States and the Vietnam war have demon- 
strated the American economy’s inability to provide 
“uns and butter simultaneously,”’ and that grow- 
ing opposition to the arms policies of the govern- 
ment is becoming politically significant among the 


°In this connection, statistics published by Izvestia on April 
17, 1970, showed an increase in several key economic indices, 
including industrial output, for the first quarter of 1970 over 
the same period in 1969. Should the improved industrial growth 
rate of 8.9 percent be sustained; the regime could not only 
count upon meeting its lowered economic targets for 1970, but 
would presumably be in a position at least to match its previous 
strategic program allocations. 

® As stated in speeches by US Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird, on Feb. 25 and Aug. 26, 1969, Soviet strategic-force 
expenditures were at an annual rate of about $18 billion, more 
than double the US level. 

7 For typical Soviet appraisals of this sort, see review article 
of Georgi A. Arbatov, director of the new American Institute 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences, “Complex Problems, Diffi- 
cult Solutions,” Izvestia, Jan. 11, 1969, and his lead article in 
the Institute’s Journal, USA—Economics, Politics, Ideology, 
January 1970, pp. 21-34. 


American intelligentsia and even within US “ruling 
circles.” * 

With regard to military-industrial influence upon 
Soviet policy, this school of thought tends to regard 
it as pervasive throughout the Soviet system—as 
suggested, for example, by the revealing comment 
of a Soviet economist, A. G. Aganbegian, that 40 
percent of the Soviet economy is harnessed in one 
way or another to the defense industry sector.° 
Although the last word does rest with the political 
leaders in the Politburo, it is argued that these men 
themselves have always been dedicated to a policy 
of giving military-industrial goals first call on Soviet 
resources. Thus, the Politburo leaders are not likely 
to forego further strategic competition simply out 
of concern for the economic burden involved. 
Rather, the argument runs, they may well regard a 
parity transaction via SALT as a holding stratagem 
to inhibit new US programs while buying the Soviet 
Union time for a further technological effort in- 
tended to produce conditions for an eventual break- 
through to superiority. 

According to a third view of the situation, which 
in this writer’s judgment comes somewhat closer 
to the mark than either of the appraisals sketched 
above, economic pressures have doubtless helped to 
propel the Soviet Union into the SALT talks and 
probably will continue to pose sobering problems 
for the Soviet leadership in its competition with two 
rivals the size of the United States and China during 
the decade of the 1970’s. At the same time, eco- 
nomic considerations do not appear to have been 
the prime determinant of Soviet strategic policy in 
the past, nor do they seem likely to be in the future. 
The Soviet leaders have said upon occasion that 


8 A. Melnikov, “Intelligentsia of the USA: Numbers, Compo- 
sition, Social Differentiation,’ World Economics and Inter- 
national Relations, January 1970, p. 111; V. Kulish and S. 
Fedorenko, “The Discussion in the USA over Strategic Arms,” 
ibid., March 1970, pp. 43-46. 

®Cited in John P. Hardt, Economic Insights on Current 
Soviet Policy and Strategy, McLean, Va., Research Analysis 
Corporation, Dec. 1969, p. 28. Although Soviet writers often 
deny that there is any equivalent of a “military-industrial 
complex” in the Soviet Union (see, for example Colonel Gen- 
eral K. Skorobogatkin, “In the Interests of Aggression and 
Profits,” Krasnaia zvezda, Dec. 28, 1969), such a complex has 
a visible institutional anatomy in what Soviet sources custo- 
marily refer to as the “defense industry sector.” This consists 
of eight industrial ministries having to do with various kinds of 
machine-building, aviation, shipbuilding, radio and electronics, 
and other areas of defense production. The activities of these 
industrial ministries are coordinated with the Ministry of 
Defense by Politburo member Dmitri Ustinov. The defense 
industry sector under Ustinov’s supervision has often been 
cited as more efficient than the remainder of Soviet industry, 
owing perhaps to its having first call on resources, skills, new 
machinery, and so on. 


they will not let themselves be “intimidated” by 
those who feel that the Soviet economy cannot stand 
the strain of further arms competition, and perhaps 
one should take them at their word in this instance. 
Thus, while the Soviet leaders may be very reluctant 
to allow military allocations to increase more steep- 
ly than the economic growth rate for any extended 
period, it seems reasonable to suppose that they are 
prepared to tolerate an annual increase in military 
spending of at least 4 percent—that is, within the 
parameters set by an anticipated GNP growth rate 
of around 5 to 6 percent—provided that they con- 
sider such a level of military preparation necessary 
to support Soviet interests. 


Technological Considerations 


Despite impressive Soviet achievements in weap- 
ons and space technology, it has become widely 
recognized in the past few years that the Soviet 
Union is encountering many difficulties in adapting 
its industrial system to the scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution of the modern era. Just as in the 
related realm of economics, this situation has impli- 
cations for Soviet strategic policy that are variously 
interpreted. Testimony to the lagging assimilation 
of new technology, outside of the defense sector, 
comes not only from Western analyses*® but from 
the Soviet authorities themselves. Since early 1968, 
for example, when Kosygin warned that the Soviet 
Union could “be left behind” in scientific and tech- 
nological competition unless it found ways to match 
the innovative practices of the advanced Western 
countries,» there have been numerous expressions 
of official concern over how to improve the intro- 
duction of scientific methods and findings into the 
Soviet economy. 

The emergency of a technological gap between 
the Soviet Union and the West is certainly not due 
to unawareness in Moscow of the stakes involved. 
As proclaimed on several occasions by Brezhnev 
and other Communist leaders, the scientific-tech- 


?? For a well-documented Western study, see E. Zaleski, J.P. 
Kozlowski, H. Wienert, R.W. Davies, M.J. Berry, R. Amann, 
Science Policy in the USSR, Paris, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 1969. See also R.V. Burks, 
Technological Innovation and Political Change in Communist 
Europe, The RAND Corporation, RM-6051-PR, Santa Monica, 
California, Aveust 1969: Zbigniew Rrzezinski. “The Soviet Past 
and Future,” Encounter (London), March 1970, p. 9; and Ger- 
trude E. Schroeder’s article in this issue. 


% Speech by Premier A.N. Kosygin in Minsk, Feb. 14, 1968, 
in Sovetskaia Belorussia, Feb. 15. 
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nological revolution “has become one of the main 
sectors of the historic competition between capital- 
ism and socialism,” entailing a “long and difficult 
struggle” in which it would be unwise “to underrate 
the forces of those with whom we have to com- 
pete. .. .”’” Nor has there been any lack of effort 
on Moscow’s part. Expenditures on research and 
development under the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime 
have more than doubled,'’ approaching in 1969 the 
amount spent in the US,* and the pool of Soviet 
scientific manpower has been steadily expanded. 

Evidently, the barriers to the more rapid intro- 
duction of new technology in the Soviet Union have 
lain in the cumbersomeness of the bureaucracy and 
in the emphasis on quantitative production criteria 
—deficiences which neither the economic reforms 
initiated in October 1965 nor an overhaul of the 
research and development establishment decreed 
in October 1968" have managed to correct. In 
particular, Soviet authorities have complained that 
scientific discoveries made by research institutes 
are often obsolescent by the time they are adopted 
because insufficient attention has been given to 
development facilities in relevant industries.*® The 
rather high proportion of overall Soviet research 
and development activities devoted to military pur- 
poses, as well as the segregation of secret military 
research from the rest of the economy, also may 
help to account for the slow diffusion of industrial 
technology.” 

Whatever the reasons for the disparity in tech- 
nological advance between the nondefense and the 


% See, in particular, speech of June 7, 1969, by L.I. Brezhnev 
at the International Conference of Communist Parties in 
Moscow, in Pravda, June 8. 

** The announced Soviet budgetary outlays for science (in- 
cluding research and development) rose from 5.2 billion rubles 
in 1964 to more than 11 billion rubles in 1970. 

™ Conversion of the announced Soviet scientific budget into 
real terms for comparative purposes presents problems similar 
to those posed by the military budget. According to Brzezinski 
(Encounter, March 1970, p. 9), Soviet spending for research 
and development in real terms was by 1969 “approximately 
as much” as that in the United States. This would put the 
comparative figure somewhere in the neighborhood of $26 
billion. In the author’s own opinion, the Soviet effort probably 
was between two-thirds and three-fourths of the US outlay. 

* See joint recommendation of the Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers, Pravda, Oct. 23, 1968. 

** See, for example, V. Trapeznikov, “Time Lost and Saved: 
How Much Does It Cost?” Pravda, July 24, 1969; E. Grishaev, 
“The Strategy of Scientific-Technical Progress,” Sotsialisti- 
cheskaia industriia, Nov. 29, 1969. 

“How much of the total Soviet research and development 
outlay goes to military purposes is not known, since no break- 
down of the budget figure is published. Past Western estimates 
have ranged from 25 to 75 percent. The author’s guess would 
be that defense-related research and development probably 
accounts for about two-thirds of the total outlay. 
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defense-associated sectors of the Soviet economy, 
the question of interest here is how this situation 
may relate to the shaping of Soviet strategic policy. 
On the one hand, it can be argued that the Soviet 
leaders have a further important incentive to seek 
a breathing spell in the arms competition in order 
to give their attention to closing the nondefense 
technological gap. A SALT agreement to stabilize 
the strategic arms balance would, in this view, also 
help to create conditions favorable for wider bor- 
rowing of Western technology—a means of catch- 
ing up already evident in deals to import auto fac- 
tories and systems-management techniques. 

On the other hand, there seem to be limits on 
how far the Soviet leadership may find it feasible 
to borrow from the West. One of these is the ide- 
ological need to preserve the image of the Soviet 
system as an exemplary model better suited than the 
capitalist system to realize the potential of the 
scientific-technological revolution. Having _ pro- 
claimed the decisive political importance of com- 
petition with the West in this sphere, the Soviet 
leaders would be inviting invidious comparison if 
they were to acknowledge too freely their depend- 
ence on Western prescriptions for technological 
progress. Concern that East European admiration 
for Western technological achievements might be 
exploited to the political disadvantage of the USSR 
is another possible brake on Soviet readiness to 
embrace reforms modeled on the Western example. 

Within the Soviet governing establishment itself, 
resistance to major changes in technological organ- 
ization and priorities might well stem also from 
those opposed to any transfer of key research and 
development resources to nondefense uses. Such 
groups could be expected to argue against tamper- 
ing with the country’s security by diverting Soviet 
technology from the very field in which it has com- 
peted most successfully with the West. With regard 
to the SALT talks, if this conception of the Soviet 
interest were to prevail in Moscow, one objective 
of Soviet policy presumably would be to steer clear 
of agreements which could have the effect of termi- 
nating Soviet efforts to overtake the United States 
in areas of military technology where the USSR 
still lags behind, such as MIRV, certain fields of 


electronics, data handling, and so on. 


Strategic Considerations 


Economic and technological issues apart, per- 
haps the central questions pertaining to Soviet stra- 
tegic policy which remain unanswered by the SALT 


talks thus far turn upon the kind of strategic rela- 
tionship with the United States that the Soviet 
Union has been seeking since it embarked upon a 
major buildup of its strategic forces some five 
years ago. Again, several distinct lines of thought 
may be identified with regard to the motivation 
behind this buildup and its linkage with the SALT 
talks. 

One school has tended to see the buildup pri- 
marily in terms of a “catch-up” effort, oriented 
toward stabilizing the strategic balance at a level 
of parity with the United States. Some who favor 
this view come from the ranks of those once per- 
suaded that the Soviet Union was content to live 
indefinitely with a status of strategic inferiority, 
counting upon a so-called “minimum deterrent” 
posture to maintain stability vis-a-vis the United 
States. Changing circumstances, these observers 
would argue, especially since the Cuban crisis of 
1962, have led the Soviets to feel that stability must 
rest on strategic equality; any past stability based 
on US predominance was not only politically un- 
desirable but strategically precarious, since the 
United States could always threaten to upset it. 

Other adherents of the parity school proceed 
from different premises. Some, for example, see 
the situation as one in which the Soviet system has 
emerged as a postrevolutionary society whose com- 
munizing élan has run down, and whose leaders 
are therefore interested in stabilizing their strategic 
relationship with the United States via negotiations, 
so as to be free to concentrate on internal problems 
as well as on the problem of dealing with China. 
Still others believe that while the Soviet leadership 
may be in the “postrevolutionary” process of ac- 
commodating itself to the ongoing international 
order, its drive to even up the strategic balance 
reflects essentially a determination to share a global 
position of great power duopoly with the United 
States. 

In contrast to those who believe, for one reason 
or another, that the Soviet leaders are agreed upon 
stabilizing the strategic balance at parity now that 
the Soviet Union has substantially caught up with 
its superpower rival in the West, a second school 
holds that the Kremlin leadership is not prepared 
to settle for a lasting strategic and political standoff 
with the United States. Rather, it is argued, the 
Soviet strategic buildup has been aimed all along 
at tipping the power balance in Soviet favor, in 
accordance with a long-term, well-integrated stra- 
tegic plan. Besides putting more substance into 
familar Soviet rhetoric about the need for attaining 
superiority, the strategic buildup, according to this 


view, also is consonant with a coherent and unified 
Soviet military doctrine calling for a combination 
of offensive and defensive forces (including civil 
defense) adequate to insure Soviet survival and a 
victorious outcome in war, in the event that nuclear 
deterrence should fail. The political and military 
incentives which have helped to stimulate the Soviet 
strategic buildup are, in this view, fortified by the 
growth of anti-military and anti-arms-race trends in 
the United States; such trends are seen as a bonus 
factor upon which the Soviet Union will attempt to 
capitalize through the SALT talks and other means 
in order to make the most of an “historical oppor- 
tunity” to gain a major strategic advantage over its 
principal Western adversary. 

A third school of thought, to which this writer 
would subscribe, rests on the basic premise that the 
Soviet leaders probably embarked upon the stra- 
tegic buildup without a fixed blueprint for the 
future and without having settled among themselves 
precisely what sort of strategic posture vis-a-vis the 
United States would prove satisfactory to Soviet 
policy needs during the next decade. Some segments 
of the leadership may have preferred to seek a 
stable and low-cost strategic relationship with the 
United ‘States in order to channel more resources 
into domestic purposes; others perhaps favored 
parity pegged at a high level in order to keep third 
parties like Germany and China in their place and 
to sustain a duopoly of Soviet-American power in 
international politics; still others may have set their 
sights on attaining general strategic superiority 
over the United States in the belief that only thus 
could military and political freedom of action requi- 
site to Soviet needs be assured. 

Underlying these divergent strategic policy pref- 
erences were doubtless some significant differences 
of outlook within the Soviet leadership on such 
fundamental issues as the mutuality of Soviet-US 
interests. The more pragmatic elements among the 
leadership may have tended to recognize a growing 
range of mutual interests beyond avoidance of nu- 
clear war, including the desirability of cultivating 
a stable Soviet-American relationship in order to 
contain the ambitions of Maoist China. On the other 
hand, within the top echelons of the leadership 
there were doubtless many men still dedicated to 
a cohesive doctrine of international “class struggle,” 
leaving little room for common cause with the 
United States. Despite Soviet difficulties with China, 
leaders of the latter persuasion were probably not 
disposed to think in terms of permanent reconcilia- 
tion of profound conflicts of interest with the United 
States. 


Although it seems likely, in this view, that no 
single strategic policy line enjoyed full endorse- 
ment, it is presumed that there was general agree- 
ment on a number of points in all Soviet leadership 
circles. For example, however burdensome the 
strategic buildup may have appeared, the leadership 
probably felt that it would open a range of political 
opportunities to the Soviet Union, important among 
these being the possibility of decoupling US stra- 
tegic power from regional alliances, especially in 
Europe, where doubts about the future reliability 
of US commitments could impair NATO unity, lead 
to the isolation of West Germany, and leave the 
Soviet Union the main arbiter of European security. 
On the whole, the leadership also evidently shared 
the belief that the Soviet strategic buildup was 
needed to bolster deterrence, although there may 
have been considerable doubt in some minds about 
the feasibility of attaining a military posture ade- 
quate to wage nuclear war successfully if deterrence 
should fail. Another relatively noncontentious point, 
in all probability, was that Soviet policy should try 
to inhibit a new US takeoff in strategic technology 
and force levels as a response to the Soviet buildup. 
Finally, all elements of the leadership appear to 
have agreed that nothing less than Soviet-American 
strategic equality would be tolerable any longer. 

This last proposition, one might suppose, was 
the pertinent factor which served to reconcile differ- 
ing internal preferences with regard to strategic 
policy while the buildup gathered momentum dur- 
ing the last few years. So long as the immediate 
objective was to catch up with the United States, 
the political leadership could leave the details of 
catching up largely in the hands of the military- 
industrial bureaucracy and defer coming to grips 
with competing policy choices. However, whether 
one is prone to believe that the Soviet buildup grew 
out of a well-meshed strategic plan or a somewhat 
more haphazard series of developments, once it had 
brought the Soviet Union virtually abreast of the 
United States in strategic forces, the Kremlin lead- 
ers faced a new and potentially divisive question: 
Where do we go from here? 

As previously noted, some observers would argue 
that the Soviet leaders had already answered this 
question to their satisfaction when they entered the 
SALT talks—either to halt the buildup at parity or 
to pursue it further in the hope of tilting the strategic 
balance in Soviet favor. However, if no consensus 
on alternative policy courses actually prevailed, 
then the Soviet attitude toward the talks themselves 
might be expected to reflect a certain ambivalence 
coupled with a conservative exploratory approach 
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so as to keep the negotiations from aggravating in- 
ternal policy differences. So far as one can judge 
from the available record, this appears to have 
been the case. 


The Soviet Stance Toward SALT 


First, it may be recalled, the initial Soviet de- 
cisions to enter the SALT talks, made public on 
June 27, 1968, came only after a delay of about 18 
months, which in itself suggested that formulation 
of a Soviet position on strategic arms negotiations 
was a discordant issue within the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
regime.’ The invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 
1968 prompted the American side in its turn to put 
off the talks, but within the Soviet Union signs of 
internal controversy over the strategic arms issue 
continued. 

One form in which an ambivalent attitude toward 
the talks showed up was editorial tampering with 
official statements on arms control policy. For ex- 
ample, the military newspaper Krasnaia zvezda of 
October 4, 1968, in reporting Foreign Minister 
Gromyko’s address to the UN the day before, de- 
leted his remarks on strategic arms negotiations 
(though it mentioned other arms control pro- 
posals). Likewise, the Soviet press omitted refer- 
ence to the same subject in a UN speech of Novem- 
ber 13 by Iakov Malik, the Soviet UN representa- 
tive. An anniversary speech on November 6, 1968, 
by Politburo member K. T. Mazurov also received 
press treatment differing from the live version, the 
effect of which was to censor out a statement ex- 
pressing Soviet readiness to negotiate on “the whole 
complex” of questions involved in the strategic 
arms issue. 

A second form in which contention over the 
Soviet Union’s strategic policy and its stance 


** President Johnson issued an invitation to the Soviet Union 
to enter into negotiations on the subject in his State of the 
Union message of Jan. 10, 1967. The Soviet government’s readi- 
ness for “an exchange of opinions” was first announced during 
Foreign Minister Gromyko’s speech to the Supreme Soviet on 
June 27, 1968, in which he said, among other things: “To the 
good-for-nothing theoreticians who try to tell us... that dis- 
armament is an illusion, we reply: By taking such a stand 
you fall into step with the most dyed-in-the-wool imperialist 
reaction, weaken the front of struggle against it.” Although 
he left unnamed those theoreticians whose advice he was reject- 
ing, Gromyko was apparently attempting to rebut internal 
objectors to the strategic arms talks. Pravda, June 28, 1968. 
For further details on the original delay of 18 months in Soviet 
acceptance of American suggestions which led to the idea of 
the SALT talks, see the present author’s Soviet Power and 
Europe: 1945-1970, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970, 
pp. 270, 273, 419. 


toward strategic arms talks with the United States 
seemed to manifest itself was the publication of 
a number of patently skeptical articles by military 
writers in late 1968 and 1969. Among other things, 
these articles voiced doubt about the utility of arms 
agreements to assure peace; they reiterated the 
familiar theme that Soviet military policy should 
aim at the attainment of superiority, and they cited 
Lenin’s works to make the point that “imperialism” 
would continue to seek the military destruction of 
the Soviet Union until the worldwide triumph of 
communism.*® 


Another indication that enthusiasm for launch- 
ing the SALT talks was by no means universal in 
Soviet leadership circles came after Kosygin had 
taken pains in mid-November 1968 to assure sev- 
eral American visitors, including former US De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara and Senators 
Claiborne Pell and Albert Gore, that the Soviet 
Union was eager for an early start on the talks. 
Shortly thereafter, Washington officials learned that 
Moscow was no longer pressing for negotiations,” 
which seemed to suggest that Kosygin’s attitude 
was not shared by some of his peers. By early 1969, 
the Soviet leadership apparently resolved its inter- 
nal debate on SALT to the point that a new offer 
to begin the talks was forthcoming,” though the 
conservative character of the consensus reached was 
indicated by the caveat that the USSR’s interest in 
getting on with negotiations should not be “in- 
ferred” to be “greater than that of others.” ” 


When the initial round of SALT talks finally 
took place in Helsinki (November 17-December 22, 
1969), the Soviet Union’s conference demeanor 
was notable for the absence of the polemics often 
associated in the past with Soviet participation in 
arms control conferences. Like the US delegation, 
spokesmen for the Soviet Union gave out guardedly 
optimistic statements at the close of the Helsinki 
session about the prospects for further discussion 


For a sampling of such articles, see: Colonel E. Rybkin, 
“Critique of Bourgeois Conceptions of War and Peace,” Kom- 
munist vooruzhennykh sil, September 1968, pp. 89-90; Lt. Col. 
V. Bondarenko, “The Contemporary Revolution in Military 
Affairs and the Combat Readiness of the Armed Forces,” ibid., 
December 1968, pp. 24-29; Major General K.S. Bochkarev, “V.I. 
Lenin and the Building of the Armed Forces of the USSR, 
Morskoi sbornik, February 1969, pp. 4-5; A. Galitsan, “For a 
Leninist Line,” Voennoistoricheskii zhurnal, March 1969, pp. 
12-13. 

See Bernard Gwertzman, “US Sees a Delay on Missile 
Talks,” New York Times, Dec. 15, 1968. 

2 The offer was made at a press conference at the USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Jan. 20, 1969. 

22 Moscow Radio broadcast commentary, Jan. 21, 1969. 


of strategic arms problems at Vienna,” but it 
seemed evident that neither side had exposed sub- 
stantive negotiating positions. While this was con- 
sonant with the exploratory nature of the Helsinki 
talks, it also suggested that the internal complexities 
of working out a Soviet position remained unre- 
solved, an impression strengthened by the contra- 
dictory manner in which Soviet media treated the 
subject of further negotiations in the four-month 
interval between Helsinki and the next round of 
talks at Vienna. 


On the one hand, some commentaries made the 
point that neither side could realistically hope to 
gain advantage from a “new spiral in the arms 
race,” indicated that the Soviet Union was not 
clinging to an “all-or-nothing” attitude, and saw 
merit in “partial measures” as a basis for restrict- 
ing further strategic competition.”* Such statements 
could be construed to mean that the Soviet Union 
was seriously interested in reaching an agreement 
at Vienna—or at least that Moscow did not want to 
prejudice the prospect of useful negotiations in 
advance. 


On the other hand, spokesmen for the regime 
also resorted once more to polemical attacks on 
American sincerity and sought increasingly to in- 
fluence the US domestic debate on arms policy.” 
Had the United States chosen to reply in kind, the 
result would hardly have been to improve the 
atmosphere for the next round of SALT. Without 
putting too fine a point on it, this perhaps was 
what some factions within the Soviet leadership 
may have been seeking.’ At least, the renewal of 
polemics against US arms programs, together with 
unabated deployment of Soviet missiles, could be 
taken to mean that some elements of the leadership 


3 TASS dispatch, “Preliminary Talks Ended”, Pravda, Dec. 
23, 1969; Gennadii Vasilev, “Positive Step,” ibid., Dec. 24, 
1969. For comment by the head of the American delegation, 
see transcript of White House press conference of Ambassador 
Gerard C. Smith, Office of the White House Press Secretary, 
Dec. 29, 1969. ; 

* See, for example, “Observer” article, “A Serious Problem,” 
Pravda, March 7, 1970, and unsigned article, “Between Hel- 
sinki and Vienna,” USA:Economics, Politics, Ideology (Mos- 
cow), January 1970, pp. 60-64. 

* Soviet charges that the United States was trying to put 
obstacles in the way of the SALT talks began to appear in 
January 1970—after plans for expansion of the Safeguard 
ABM system were announced in Washington—and grew in 
intensity following the disclosure on March 10 that the United 
States would begin to equip a small number of Minuteman 
missiles with MIRV in mid-1970. See TASS broadcast of press 
conference by Leonid Zamiatin at the USSR Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Jan. 13, 1970; Lev Tolkunov, “America 
Today,” Izvestia, March 14, 1970; V. Berezin, “Sticks in the 
Wheel,” Krasnaia zvezda, March 14, 1970. 
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in Moscow were more intent upon strengthening 
the Soviet Union’s political and military positions 
than upon trying to reach an accommodation with 
the United States via the SALT talks.”° In this con- 
nection, it was hardly surprising that a series of 
articles by top Soviet military leaders in early 1970 
ignored the subject of SALT altogether, stressing 
rather, as Marshal Ivan Yakubovsky put it, that in 
the face of “international imperialism’s aggressive 
plans ... our party and people consider every pos- 
sible strengthening of the country’s defense capabil- 
ity their paramount task.” 


o disclosure as to what kinds of proposals the 
Soviet Union might have brought to Vienna was 
forthcoming after the talks resumed behind closed 
doors on April 16. Except for an occasional refer- 
ence to the utility of a “partial measures” approach, 
public Soviet commentary was confined largely to 
variations on a three-point theme sounded by 
Brezhnev on the eve of the Vienna round: (1) the 
Soviet Union would welcome “a reasonable agree- 
ment”; (2) it viewed the prospects for an agree- 
ment as “positive” only if the opposition of the 
US arms lobby was overcome by the American 
people; and (3) it would reply to any effort to gain 
military superiority over the Soviet Union by “mak- 
ing the necessary increase in our own military 
might.” °° 
This Soviet line seemed to reflect an essentially 
conservative “hold and explore” formula that would 
tend to minimize any internal policy differences 
while allowing Moscow to mark time and see what 
the United States might propose at Vienna. Its 
first point could be expected to satisfy those inter- 


** Reports circulated briefly in the Western press during the 
first half of 1970 that the Soviet Union had suspended deploy- 
ment of the SS-9, the largest ICBM in the Soviet arsenal, before 
the SALT talks began. However, according to a statement by 
US Secretary of Defense Laird on July 9, new starts on SS-9 
launching sites, as well as SS-11 and SS-13 ICBMs, were 
continuing. The estimated rate of new Soviet deployments, 
according to other American officials, was about 100 ICBMs 
and 125 sea-based missiles annually. Soviet sources, character- 
istically, offered no information on the subject one way or the 
other. See George C. Wilson, “Laird Says Soviets Still Build 
SS-9s,” Washington Post, July 10, 1970, and Hedrick Smith 
article, New York Times, July 25, 1970. 

“An Army of Revolution and an Army of People,” Sovet- 
skaia Rossiia, Feb. 22, 1970. See also articles by Marshal A.A. 
Grechko, “Born in Battles,” Pravda, Feb. 23, 1970, and “Guard- 
on Peace and Socialism,’ Kommunist, February 1970, pp. 
62-63. 

** Brezhnev speech of April 14, 1970, in Kharkov, Pravda, 
April 15, 1970. 


ested in the possibility of agreements, either tacit 
or formal, which would validate strategic equality 
with the United States and permit stretching out 
military programs over longer periods to relieve 
pressure on Soviet resources. Its second point would 
appear to be congenial to the skeptics who had little 
expectation of reaching agreement, but who would 
be more than willing to pin any blame for torpedo- 
ing the talks on the American “military-industrial 
complex.” Finally, its third point would go at least 
part way to placate the Soviet Union’s own military 
leadership, in whose eyes the potential negative im- 
pact of SALT upon Soviet preparedness probably 
outweighed its positive aspects. 

How much influence the Soviet marshals might 
be able to exert upon the strategic arms negotiations 
was not at all clear. No overt challenge to the party 
leadership’s policy-making prerogatives, which are 
strongly embedded in Soviet tradition, could be 
discerned.*® At the same time, however, Soviet 
leadership politics appeared to be passing through 
an especially delicate period, with widely-rumored 
maneuvering for position among the Kremlin’s col- 
lective oligarchs in advance of the 24th CPSU Con- 
gress.°° Given the balancing role of the military elite 
in past leadership crises, it might be assumed that 
the political leaders would think twice about 
espousing controversial SALT proposals at the risk 
of alienating military opinion. This need not imply 
that the Soviet marshals were in a position to call 
the tune at Vienna, but simply that the political 
leadership was more likely than not to avoid pro- 
posals that might seem to give away military ad- 
vantage of one sort or another for the sake of im- 
proving the negotiating climate. 

If the Soviet leaders were not disposed to adopt 
a negotiating position unpalatable tc their military 
advisors, it seemed equally unlikely that they were 
prepared to back out of the talks altogether—for 
this would be a radical step in the other direction, 
running counter to such current aims of Soviet 
diplomacy as the fostering of detente in Europe and 
the easing of external pressures upon the Soviet 


* For previous treatment of this question, see the author’s 
article, “Are the Generals Taking Over?” Problems of Com- 
munism, July-October 1969, pp. 106-10. 

*® The postponement of the 24th Party Congress to March 
1971, announced only a few days after Brezhnev, on July 2, 
had said that it would be held this year, was one of many 
signs suggesting that political infighting was going on within 
the collective leadership. See Pravda, July 3 and 14, 1970. For 
discussion of earlier rumors of leadership ferment in 1970, see 
Mark Arnold, “Signs Point to a Big Shake-up in the Kremlin,” 
National Observer, Washington, DC, April 20, 1970. 


economy. Kosygin’s press conference statement on 
May 4, warning that the American action in Cam- 
bodia might adversely affect the SALT talks, ap- 
peared momentarily to hint at the possibility of a 
Soviet walkout;*t however, if Moscow in fact con- 
sidered such a move, second thoughts must have 
prevailed, for the strategic arms negotiations went 
ahead without interruption. 

During the next couple of months, though both 
Moscow and Washington continued to observe of- 
ficial silence on the substance of the talks, Soviet 
propaganda against American strategic policy took 
no holiday. Its principal target was US Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, who was charged, among 
other things, with reviving the “myth of a Soviet 
threat” in order to justify new strategic weapons, 
and with trying to introduce “blackmail formulas” 
into the SALT talks.** In much the same vein, 
Mikhail Suslov, a leading Politburo member, re- 
portedly told a delegation of Japanese Socialists 
on July 16 that Washington was seeking a treaty 
at Vienna that “would undermine Soviet power.” 
However, he also indicated that there was “still 
some hope for a limited agreement.” *° 

This, in brief, was the background against which, 
on July 24, the American side put forward the first 
specific package of measures tabled at Vienna, 
involving numerical limitations on strategic deliv- 
ery systems and a low level of ABM defenses. 
Although details of the American proposal have not 
been published officially,** it was reported to offer 
a choice of overall quotas on ICBMs, submarine- 
launched missiles and strategic bombers, with each 
side allowed to vary the “mix” of strategic delivery 
vehicles within the agreed overall numbers, except 
that there would be a limitation on the permissible 
quantity of SS-9s or comparable large missiles. 
ABM defenses would be limited to less than 100 
launchers, or possibly eliminated altogether. The 
numerical limitation measures would exclude a ban 
on MIRV testing and deployment, considered to 


* See “Kosygin Conference Excerpts,” New York Times, May 
5, 1970. 

®'V. Matveev, “To End the Arms Race,” Za rubezhom, June 
1970, pp. 2-3; A. Zimin, “Washington Political Declarations 
and the Real Facts,” Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn, July 1970, pp. 
81-85. 

*$ Suslov’s remarks were reported on July 17, 1970, by a staff 
correspondent of the Japanese news agency Kyodo. 

“For accounts describing the US proposals, see: Hedrick 
Smith, “US Offers Soviet Package Accord to Curb Missiles” 
and “US Makes Offer to Give Up ABMs If Soviet Does So,” 
New York Times, July 25, Aug. 17, 1970; Chalmers M. Roberts, 
“Arms Talks: Progress and Prospects,” Washington Post, Aug. 
17, 1970. 


require on-site inspection too intrusive for Soviet 
taste.*° 

Any expectation that the Soviet Union would 
promptly embrace the American proposal went 
unfulfilled during the remainder of the Vienna 
session, which came to a close on August 14 without 
any indication from the Russians whether they 
found the offer acceptable.*® Nevertheless, Ameri- 
can officials were reported to feel that there was a 
reasonable prospect, after further hard bargaining, 
of working out some sort of initial agreement on 
numerical ceilings for strategic weapons when the 
SALT talks entered their third round at Helsinki 
in November 1970.*’ 

If such be the case, a significant branch-point in 
the Soviet-American strategic relationship will have 
been reached. On the one hand, agreement to place 
numerical ceilings on strategic systems could lead 
to stabilizing the strategic balance at some mutually 
acceptable level of parity; on the other hand, it 
could result in converting the strategic competition 
from a “numbers” race into a “quality” race. 

No matter in which direction the SALT dialogue 
may point, however, the talks can hardly be ex- 
pected to reverse the process by which the Soviet 
Union has gradually whittled away the strategic 
margin of its main Western adversary. One of the 
prime issues ahead, therefore, is whether the novelty 
of no longer laboring under a markedly unfavor- 
able power balance may tempt the Soviet leaders to 
embark on more militant policies abroad. 


The Future Soviet Course 


Historically speaking, most students of Soviet 
affairs would probably agree that Soviet foreign 
policy behavior has reflected a combination of 
militancy and caution, with the latter more often 
evident;*® there is less agreement, however, as to 
which attitude may predominate in the future. 
Some competent observers tend to doubt that Soviet 


* Reportedly, a MIRV ban was among the options put before 
Soviet negotiators earlier within the framework of a compre- 
hensive rather than a limited agreement. See Hedrick Smith, in 
New York Times, July 25, 1970. 

* The communique closing out the Vienna round noted that 
both sides had increased their “mutual understanding” of 
matters discussed, but the only point of agreement recorded 
was to resume the negotiations on Nov. 2, 1970, in Helsinki. 
See “Text of Communique,” New York Times, Aug. 15, 1970. 

7 See Chalmers M. Roberts, “Standing SALT is Indicated,” 
Washington Post, Aug. 15, 1970, and Hedrick Smith, New York 
Times, Aug. 17, 1970. 
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risk-taking propensities will rise appreciably, hold- 
ing that ingrained caution with respect to the risk 
of war will continue to govern the Kremlin’s out- 
look, even though the power balance may look much 
more favorable to the Soviet Union than in the 
past. In this view, the desire to avoid dangerous 
confrontations, coupled with concern about the 
diversion of resources necessary to sustain a highly 
competitive military situation, would probably dis- 
courage risky probing against Western political 
positions. The need to mend fences in the West, 
while girding for possible conflict with China, is 
also deemed likely to temper militant anti-Western 
tendencies in Moscow. 

As others see it, however, including this writer, 
it seems prudent to assume that the Soviet leader- 
ship may indeed come to accept greater risks in 
the process of trying to extract political gains from 
a changed strategic equation, thus introducing new 
elements of turbulence into international relations. 
In Europe, which in Soviet eyes still constitutes a 
focal arena of world politics, the strain on deter- 
rence might increase considerably in a situation 
where preponderant Soviet conventional strength 
was no longer checkmated by superior American 
strategic power. Here the caution characteristically 
displayed by every generation of Soviet leaders to- 
ward the risk of military conflict in Europe might 
decline, possibly to the point where the Soviet 
Union would try to effect political changes by the 
threat of direct military pressure. Alternatively— 
and this seems the more likely possibility—the 
Soviet leaders might go no further than attempting 
to persuade Europeans that, in the absence of yes- 
terday’s American nuclear guarantee, they had best 
work out tomorrow’s security arrangements along 
lines proposed by Moscow. 

In trouble spots elsewhere—such as the Middle 
East and Mediterranean—where the presence of 
US and Soviet military power may tend to overlap, 
even a slight propensity in the Kremlin to press 
for political gains commensurate with the Soviet 
Union’s stronger military posture could greatly 
aggravate existing instabilities. Moreover, a Soviet 
Union advertised as the strategic equal of the 
United States and possessing an improved capacity 
to influence local situations would probably find 
itself under new pressures to come to the help of 
clients abroad, where previously it was excused 
from becoming engaged because it obviously lacked 
the means to intervene. 

None of this is to argue that the Soviet leaders 
would be likely to step so far out of character that 
they would court a direct confrontation with the 
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United States. But the combination of a stronger 
military posture and the more vigorous assertion 
of the Soviet Union’s global interests—together, 
perhaps, with the belief that domestic discord in 
the United States was seriously undermining Ameri- 
can commitments abroad—might well raise the 
incidence of dangerous crisis situations in which 
the Soviet leaders, counting upon the other side to 
swallow diplomatic defeat, might blunder into ac- 
tions with unhappy consequences. 

It is by no means a foregone conclusion that a 
change in the power relationship of the Soviet 
Union and the United States will necessarily have 
deeply disturbing effects of the sort suggested 
above. Even though the strategic and technological 
environment may be such as to introduce many 
elements of uncertainty into the situation, it can 
be argued that uncertainty itself may contribute to 
mutual restraint and discourage the kind of political 
maneuver that might upset the deterrent balance. 
It can also be argued that the Soviet leadership has 
lost much of its revolutionary fervor, whatever lip 
service it may pay to the Marxist-Leninist verities, 
and that its own domestic difficulties are such as to 
minimize the pursuit of venturesome policies 
abroad. All of this suggests that the growth of 
Soviet military power and the shift it has produced 
in the power balance will have relatively little im- 
pact on the political conduct of the Soviet Union 
in the international arena. 

Although one would prefer to conclude on this 
rather comforting note, perhaps a somewhat more 
somber prospect deserves the last word. The Soviet 
Union’s internal economic problems and the ap- 
parently waning attraction of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology as a model both for the Soviet people and 
for the outside world happen to coincide with the 
Soviet Union’s emergence, for the first time in its 
history, as a global military power. These con- 
gruent circumstances may well have the effect of 
persuading the Kremlin leadership to rely increas- 
ingly upon its growing military power for support 
of Soviet interests abroad and for extension of 
Soviet influence through classical modes of power 
politics. At the least, the asymmetry between the 
expansion of Soviet military power and the Soviet 
system’s declining appeal as an example of modern 
societal growth and progress may tend to nudge 
the leadership in this direction. If so, the world may 
find that the problems of getting along with a Soviet 
Union dedicated to revolutionary Communist goals 
have been replaced by those of coping with a Soviet 
Union disposed to throw its weight around in fur- 
therance of its great power interests. 


MARXISM-LENINISM 


The Thought of 
Roger Garaudy 


By Maurice Cranston 


or many years Professor Roger Garaudy 
was celebrated in France as the Communist Party’s 
leading philosopher. It was not simply that he was 
a philosopher who belonged to the French Com- 
munist Party (PCF); he was a man who had a 
large share in actually providing the party with 
its philosophy; at the level of abstract doctrine, 
he was its leading theorist and ideologue. When 
other professional philosophers such as Jean-Paul 
Sartre or Maurice Merleau-Ponty engaged in con- 
troversy with the PCF, it was Garaudy who was 
relied upon to speak for the party. And certainly 
no one else in the party could match either his 
knowledge of the history of philosophy or his 
mastery of its techniques. He was born in 1913, 
and although he teaches only in the provinces— 
as a professor of philosophy in the University of 
Poitiers—he has long been a man of established 
academic standing. 


Currently Visiting Professor of Government at 
Harvard University and Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Cranston is a Professor of Political Science at the 
London School of Economics. His most recent 
books are Political Dialogues and The New Left 
(New York, Basic Books, 1969 and 1970). 


In the spring of 1970, Garaudy was expelled 
from the PCF. Already in the early 1960’s he had 
come to be regarded with growing suspicion by 
some French Communists, even though he remained 
a member of the party Politburo. Then, in August 
1968, when the Soviet Union and four other War- 
saw Pact countries invaded Czechosolovakia, he 
openly and bitterly condemned the invasion. He had 
already greeted with enthusiasm the effort of the 
Dubcek regime in Czechoslovakia to “give social- 
ism a human face.” And now he did not even wait 
to learn the official party line on the invasion before 
he called for similar reforms elsewhere. But this 
time he went too far. At the PCF Congress at 
Nanterre in February 1970, Garaudy was treated 
with icy hostility. In the assembly hall, he was 
banished from the seats reserved for members of 
the Politburo. When he gave a speech—a very 
moderately-worded speech designed to disarm his 
critics—he was heard in utter silence, and not a 
single delegate clapped when he sat down. No one 
greeted him, not even his personal friends. It was 
obviously the end of his party career. A short while 
later his expulsion was formally decided. 

Some journalists were surprised at the severity 
of the treatment meted out to Garaudy. Had not 
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Louis Aragon, Picasso, and a number of other 
famous intellectuals in the party condemned the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia? Had not almost the 
entire Politburo of the Italian Communist Party 
also supported Dubcek? Why should Garaudy re- 
ceive such singular punishment for what was not, 
after all, such a singular offense? 

The answer may well lie not so much in Ga- 
raudy’s politics as in his philosophy. For the last 
ten years and more, he has been developing ideas 
in ethics and \metaphysics which, upon careful ex- 
amination, could be seen to set him further and 
further apart from the established beliefs and ortho- 
doxies of world communism. To be sure, ordinary, 
unreflective members of the PCF—and perhaps 
even some politically astute members of the Pollit- 
buro—could hardly be expected to grasp the full 
implications of Garaudy’s philosophical ideas. Such 
people often understand only simple political utter- 
ances at the level of day-to-day polemics, and for 
years Garaudy had dutifully repeated all the clichés 
of the party line: he attacked American and French 
“colonialism”; he talked about the historic mission 
of the working class; and he condemned fascist 
elements in the bourgeoisie. All this served to ob- 
scure the increasingly unorthodox nature of Ga- 
raudy’s deepest thought. 

But when, in 1968, he stopped echoing the party’s 
clichés on political matters and started to utter 
heretical opinions at that level, the veil was re- 
moved. Garaudy could scarcely hope, let alone ex- 
pect, to be regarded any longer as an official 
philosopher for the party. That many party mem- 
bers were angry with him is understandable. In a 
way, they were cross with themselves for having 
taken such a long time to wake up to what he was 
saying. 


evertheless, as noted earlier, some French 
Communists had already become suspicious of 
Garaudy. As early as 1960, he had begun to take 
part in open discussions between Communists and 
Christians that differed noticeably from the previous 
exchanges of abuse between these old adversaries. 
The discussions, under Garaudy’s leadership, took 
on the form of a friendly dialogue rather than of a 
heated debate. Garaudy proved himself more eager 
to exchange ideas than to impose his views on 
others; he was willing to learn, and he spoke of 
the conversations as a dialectical] exercise which 
would result in an enrichment of Marxism itself. 
And what is most important is that he really meant 
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it. Some sort of friendly rapport between Com- 
munists and Catholics was, to be sure, not wholly 
unheard of in the history of the PCF: during the 
Popular Front period of the 1930’s, the then leader 
of the party, Maurice Thorez, made to progressive 
French Catholics the same overtures that he made 
to anti-fascist liberals; and again, after Hitler’s 
attack on the Soviet Union in the 1940’s, the French 
Communists sought to make common cause with 
Catholic resistance movements. But all these ma- 
neuvers and alliances were opportunistic and dicta- 
ted by nothing other than the exigencies of the 
changing political situation. Garaudy’s attitude in 
the 1960’s was very different: he believed in the 
dialogues with existentialists and Christians as 
something of value in and for themselves. 
Reports of these discussions were published in 
Marxisme et Existentialisme (Paris, Plon, 1962) 
and L’Homme chrétien et L’Homme_ marxiste 
(Paris, La Palatine, 1964), and they are of great 
interest. If few rank-and-file members of the French 
Communist Party read them at the time, one can 
be fairly certain that those who did were perplexed 
and faintly disturbed. For Garaudy emerges in 
these discussions as something far removed from a 
party spokesman, and his subsequent philosophical 
essays confirm that impression. Marxism in the 
Twentieth Century,’ for example, is unmistakably 
the work of an original and independent thinker. It 
offers a devastating criticism of the kind of reason- 
ing that is favored by the PCF, and which indeed 
underlies its most cherished and sacred positions. 
What Garaudy sets out to do is to provide a 
restatement of Marxism which is at the same time 
faithful to Marx’s own intentions and in keeping 
with the progress in knowledge that has taken place 
since Marx’s time. That is to say, he seeks to 
formulate a Marxism at once purified and modern- 
ized. Since the word “revisionism” is historically 
associated with the efforts of Eduard Bernstein and 
Karl Kautsky to moderate Marx’s revolutionary 
doctrine and hence is a pejorative term in Com- 
munist circles, Garaudy does not wish to be thought 
of as “revising” Marx. He sees himself, rather as 
offering a better understanding of what Marx meant 


* Marxisme au XX siécle, Paris, La Palatine, 1966 & 1970; 
translated by René Hague as Marxism in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, New York, Scribner’s, and London, Collins, 1969. See also: 
Garaudy’s Marx, Paris, Seghers, 1964: translated as Karl Marx, 
New York, International Publishers, 1967; De L’Anathéme au 
dialogue, Paris, Plon, 1965: translated as From Anathema to 
Dialogue, New York, Herder and Herder, 1966; and Qu’est-ce 
que la morale marxiste?, Paris, Editions Sociales, 1963. 


and of the values Marx expressed. Nevertheless, 
the exercise he undertakes is extremely far-reaching. 
A good deal that has been generally regarded as 
essential to Marxism he treats as mere “dogma”; 
and dogma, says Garaudy, is something that Marx- 
ism must discard altogether if it is to “make way 
for thought.” 

In order to grasp the full force of remarks such 
as these, one needs to look back at Garaudy’s earlier 
writings published during the lifetime of Stalin.’ 
Although they are about philosophical and not 
political questions, they faithfully reproduce the 
type of dialectical materialism that Stalin ex- 
pounded and imposed on his followers. No reader 
of these works would be surprised to learn that 
the author was awarded a Doctorate of Science by 
the Soviet Academy. Garaudy has not forgotten 
these writings—he has repudiated them. “For to 
accept uncritically Stalin’s concepts in philosophy 
(as I did, for example, in my thesis on the material- 
ist theory of knowledge),” Garaudy writes in a 
recent book, “. .. was more than an error in theory: 
approval of condemnations issued in the name of 
official dogmas facilitated . . . the task of those who 
prevented some particular person from writing, 
painting, or even living.”® 


learly it was Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin at the 20th Congress of the CPSU that awak- 
ened Garaudy from his own dogmatic slumbers. 
Garaudy himself pays tribute to Khrushchev for 
having “fundamentally challenged, in the eyes of 
the whole world, an image and method that have 
led a socialist regime” to commit “crimes against 
socialism,” and for pointing out how “dogmatic 
theory” had been “used as an ideology to justify 
these crimes.” * 

Other Communists besides Garaudy were, of 
course, thrown into a state of intellectual turmoil 
by the repudiation of Stalin. But the standard re- 
sponse of the party member to the situation was 
simply to invoke the name of Lenin where he had 
once invoked that of Stalin, and to go on maintain- 
ing an unreflective adhesion to the party line. This 


2 See, for example, the following works by Garaudy: Théorie 
matérialiste de la connaissance, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953; Les origines francaises du socialisme, Editions 
Hier et Aujourd’hui, 1949; and Grammaire de la liberté, Edi- 
tions Sociales, 1950. 

8 Marxism in the Twentieth Century, p. 19. 

“Tbid., p. 17. 


was, of course, the response the party leaders 
wanted. Garaudy, however, had the conscience of 
a professional philosopher, and as he tells us, he 
felt a “gnawing need” to “assess his responsibilities” 
and to think out Marxism afresh. 

Apparently he was never tempted to leave the 
party. He generally approved its political line, and 
even looking back at the course it had followed 
under Stalin’s leadership, he felt that he had been 
right in supporting it because the struggle against 
fascism was so overwhelmingly important at the 
time that it was excusable to accept Stalinist policies 
for the sake of victory in that struggle. Nevertheless, 
Garaudy came to believe that Stalin’s “ad hoc 
philosophy” was evil for two reasons: it had put 
a brake on thought and research, and it had bred 
a terrible persecution costing “millions of lives.” 
Discipline had become an end in itself, replacing 
science in Communist thought; and dogmatism had 
produced an “inquisition.” 

Thus, Garaudy appeared to be carrying his repu- 
diation of Stalin to greater lengths than other 
Communists, and a few of his comrades in the PCF 
were worried by the distinctions he was making— 
or not making—between politics and his own philos- 
ophy. To the extent that Garaudy, the philosopher, 
was volunteering to provide a non-Stalinist philos- 
ophy for people who had rejected Stalinism, his 
effort was more or less welcome to the party. There 
was, after all, a certain intellectual void to be filled 
in Communist minds, and a reformulated theory of 
knowledge, a modernized ontology, even a new 
esthetics could be quite acceptable. The trouble 
was, however, that Garaudy was thinking not simply 
about technical philosophy, but about philosophy 
as ideology, about philosophy as a theoretical pro- 
gram needed to justify party discipline. And in 
so doing, he was moving from the fairly harmless 
realm of the abstract into the dangerous zone of 
the concrete. For example, he was beginning to say 
that knowledge depended on free critical inquiry; 
and, from the way he put it, the obvious inference 
was that it required freedom in politics, too. So 
we can understand that other Communists were 
worried. 

Nevertheless, Garaudy always wrote tactfully, 
even perhaps with a certain sly cunning. He con- 
tinuously refers, even in his latest and most auda- 
cious writings, to Marx and Lenin—to Lenin in 
a particularly fulsome way—as if to reassure the 
reader that he is a loyal Marxist-Leninist despite 
the novelty of what he says. It will be remembered 
that both Marx and Lenin regarded themselves as 
champions of scientific socialism; that Marxist 
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philosophy has always boasted of its adherence to 
science as opposed to metaphysics. Garaudy ac- 
cepts this terminology, but he argues that con- 
temporary Marxists do not know what science is. 
His specific charge is that communism has gotten 
bogged down in an old-fashioned conception of 
science, that it understands science in terms of 
positivism. By positivism he means the view that 
science consists simply in the observation of facts 
and the induction of laws from the regularities dis- 
covered in nature. Garaudy detests positivism 
because it seeks to cut considerations of value out 
of science altogether. He insists that science is not 
simply the study of value-free facts, but on the 
contrary that science implies values. 


n contrast to his unbridled hostility towards 
positivism, which he clearly regards as the great 
source of the corruption of Marxism, Garaudy is 
never aggressive in his discussions with existential- 
ists and Christians. Let us, then, examine carefully 
the manner in which he has defended Marxism in 
these discussions, taking up his dialogue with the 
existentialists first. Garaudy has had a number of 
exchanges with Sartre which are interesting not only 
because of Sartre’s eminence as a philosopher, but 
because of Sartre’s own attitude toward Marxism. 
Sartre sees himself as effecting a marriage or syn- 
thesis of Marxism and existentialism. Garaudy 
regards Sartre’s attempt as a failure, and he gives 
good reasons for doing so. 

Sartre claims, at the beginning of his Critique 
de la raison dialectique, that Marxism is a much 
more substantial intellectual system than existen- 
tialism, and that his aim is to bring about a fusion 
of the “major,” Marxist philosophy with the 
“minor,” existentialist ideology. He further prom- 
ises that once this fusion is completed, existential- 
ism will fade away. Garaudy, on the other hand, 
argues that Sartre has not really accepted any 
central notion of Marx and has simply put forward, 
in a new guise, the same theory of human relations 
that he advanced thirty years ago in Being and 
Nothingness. Sartre, says Garaudy, remains a 
Sartrian—committed to the old doctrine that “hell 
is other people,” that “love is impossible,” and that 
“all relations between men are relations of conflict.” 

These criticisms of Sartre are developed in a 
very adroit and professional way. But the most 
striking thing about them is that they do not con- 
tain any attempt to defend the traditional Marxist 
notions that Sartre attacks. Garaudy is more con- 
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cerned to defend a humanitarian ethics against 
Sartre’s misanthropy; he wants to show that love is 
possible. Secondly, Garaudy seems virtually to take 
over from Sartre the project of reconciling existen- 
tialism with Marxism, apparently with the aim of 
producing a better synthesis of the two than 
Sartre’s. 

Marxist attacks on existentialism are familiar, 
for even the most “advanced” Marxist thinkers, such 
as Georg Lukacs, find something especially repellent 
in the existentialist doctrines of free will and the 
total solitude of the individual. Garaudy’s criticisms 
of existentialism, however, reveal a sympathetic 
understanding of the subject that stands in sharp 
contrast to this conventional antagonism. He puts 
forward the unexpected suggestion that modern 
existentialism derives historically not only from 
Kierkegaard, but also from Fichte; and he further 
argues that Fichte goes the modern existentialists 
one better in that he keeps their key ideas within a 
framework of rationalist philosophy. Indeed, Ga- 
raudy takes Fichte as his own model in seeking to 
recover what is valuable in existentialism and 
uniting it with Marxism. All this is unexpected 
because Fichte is not a name often quoted with 
respect in Marxist circles, for the sound reason 
that he was a philosophical idealist who built his 
system on the possibility of a speculative knowl- 
edge of Absolute Mind, or God. 

The name of Fichte is important to Garaudy, 
however, because one of the main themes of the 
latter’s whole argument is that Marxism, far from 
belonging to the tradition of positivistic, mecha- 
nistic materialism, derives instead from the tradi- 
tion of German idealism. Thus, for Garaudy, Fichte 
is one of the intellectual ancestors not only of 
existentialism, but also of Marxism; and hence the 
key place Fichte occupies in Garaudy’s enterprise 
of bringing modern existentialism and modern 
Marxism together. 


araudy’s rejection of positivism leads him to 
an equally spirited rejection of that school of philos- 
ophy which is perhaps most dear to the French 
Left: namely, the philosophy of the 18th-century 
French Enlightenment represented by Voltaire, Di- 
derot, d’Alembert, d’Holbach, and Condillac. These 
men are no heroes for Garaudy. He sees them as the 
forerunners of positivism. Instead, his guiding 
lights are the German idealist philosophers who 
reacted against the Enlightenment: Kant, Hegel, 
Fichte, Schelling, Feuerbach; and he claims that 


it is only in relation to these men’s works that Marx 
can be correctly understood. This suggestion is 
all the more interesting in that Garaudy himself, in 
his early Stalinist days, stressed the French origins 
of socialist thought—and indeed wrote a book on 
just that subject. 

Garaudy argues that Fichte was a precursor of 
existentialism because he denied that essence has 
primacy over existence; and Garaudy claims that 
Fichte was the first philosopher to do so. He quotes 
Fichte to the effect that “man is nothing other than 
what his free activity makes him” and that “every 
man makes himself what he is.” But Garaudy goes 
on to say that Fichte imparted to this “first princi- 
ple of existentialism” both a rational and a social 
dimension. It remained for Kierkegaard, Garaudy 
claims, to forsake the rational dimension, and for 
Sartre to forsake the social dimension. “Today,” 


writes Garaudy, “we have to try to win back what is 
lost.” 

In other words, Garaudy has set himself the goal 
of going back to what he calls Fichte’s “‘existential- 
ism” and purging it of the accretions of Kierke- 
gaard and Sartre. Thus he is committed not only 
to upholding Marxism, but also to upholding what 
he considers the central Fichtean core of existential- 
ism. It would be paradoxical, indeed, if the result 
of the dialogue between Sartre and Garaudy turned 
out to be that Sartre, proclaiming himself a convert 
to Marxism, remained faithful to existentialism, 
while Garaudy, protesting his continued adherence 
to Marxism, was won over to existentialism. 

Garaudy’s acceptance of existentialism, however, 
could not be considered more than partial. “Exis- 
tentialism,” he writes, “has raised a real problem, 
and we must answer it by working out more pro- 


A French Way to Socialism 


We cannot accept the view that there exists 
somewhere a single ideal model [of socialism] 
which we need only apply to our own country. 
Twice in the last twenty years, in 1948 with the 
excommunication of Yugoslavia and in 1968 
with the intervention in Czechoslovakia, we have 
witnessed the mischief caused by the concept of 
a single model. . . . Our party, which allowed 
itself to be led blindly in 1948, has in 1968 pro- 
tested, with just cause, the military intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. Why, after we have con- 
demned the intervention, would it be criminal for 
us to ask ourselves what were its profound 
causes, to analyze the political and theoretical 
principles which underlie it—that is to say, the 
refusal, in fact if not in words, to recognize the 
legitimacy of the search for new forms of social- 
ism adapted to the national traditions and the 
level of development of each country? When I 
have insisted on several occasions upon the 
necessity of assuring the French people unequiv- 
ocally that the kind of socialism we seek to install 
in France is not the kind of socialism that is 
today being imposed militarily upon Czechoslo- 
vakia, it is precisely in order to remove this con- 
cern which weighs heavily upon our relations 
with the non-Communist Left because it perpet- 
uates uncertainty as to what might be the future 
of a socialist France... . 


If today I have asked to be heard, it is because 
. . . I consider it a duty, whatever the circum- 
stances, to pose the problems that I believe are 
vital to the future of our country. ... At a stage 
in the history of our party which is no longer one 
of clandestinity and enforced secrecy, and at a 
moment in the history of our people when the 
working class itself is becoming more and more 
the nation, the problems of our party are the 
problems of the nation as a whole. . . . These 
problems cannot be discussed behind closed 
doors but must be discussed before all our 
people, with the participation and rich contribu- 
tion of those who, without being members of our 
party, honestly want socialism. I therefore reject 
the thesis that any effort to initiate open discus- 
sion and political inquiry is to be considered a 
call for factionalism. . . . What is most harmful 
to our party is precisely to refuse to discuss in 
the full light of day the issues that are most con- 
troversial and the most debated among the 
French people, for such discussion alone can per- 
mit the mobilization of the masses for an active 
participation in the formulation of the policy of 
our party if that policy is one day to become that 
of France. 


—From the speech of Roger Garaudy at the 19th 
Congress of the PCF, as reported in Le Monde 
(Paris), Feb. 7, 1970. 
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foundly the Marxist theory of subjectivity.” In this 
sense, Garaudy remains a Marxist. And the point 
at which he distinguishes Marxism from existential- 
ism is in suggesting that Marxism makes the ex- 
perience of “We” the beginning of man’s conscious- 
ness, while the existentialist regards the primary 
experience as that of “I”. He goes on to say: 


I am conscious of this “I”? only through the presence of 
others in me. This presence shows itself in the language 
in which I speak of myself and in the work through 
which I go beyond myself. Work, as the going beyond 
being, is the first moral category.5 


This word ‘“‘work” is, of course, a Marxist one; 
and whenever Garaudy uses it, he reminds us that 
he is a Marxist. But quite often he uses other words 
such as “action” and “creation,” which do not 
have the same Marxist overtones, although they 
seem to serve much the same purpose in his argu- 
ment. In any event, the important aspect of Ga- 
raudy’s theory of subjectivity is that he uses it to 
banish individualism in the existentialist sense, but 
at the same time to preserve the concept of the 
individual. Although the “We” comes before the 
“T,.” the “I” is still there; it emerges from the 
experience of “We”—1.e., from “contrasting myself 
with other people,” as Garaudy puts it. And once it 
has emerged, the “I” is just as real as the “We.” 
Man is both a social and an individual animal. 

Garaudy takes a similar approach to the problem 
of free will. Conventional Marxists regard freedom 
of the will as an illusion: men’s decisions, they be- 
lieve, are governed by historical necessity, which 
in turn is governed by the economic infrastructure 
of the society. Sartrian existentialists, on the other 
hand, proclaim man’s absolute freedom and respon- 
sibility as a choosing being. Garaudy proposes a 
solution halfway between these extremes. He agrees 
with Sartre that man is a choosing being, but he 
adds that man does not make a choice between any 
given terms—he has to choose between possibles. 
In other words, Garaudy asserts the reality of human 
choice, but he insists that it is a limited choice. 
In this he has, perhaps, the merit of being closer 
than either Marx or Sartre to common sense. 


araudy’s dialogues with Christians have in 
some ways been even more remarkable than his 


5 [bid., p. 97. 
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dialogues with existentialists. For Sartre, after all, 
is a man of the Left: politically, he is divided from 
the Communist Party only in the sense of holding 
more extreme revolutionary opinions. But the 
Catholics with whom Garaudy has exchanged ideas 
belong to an institution which historically has been 
the enemy of the Communist Party for political no 
less than for philosophical reasons. Even so, Ga- 
raudy has sought a common ground with Catholics 
—and he claims to have found one. In his book 
From Anathema to Dialogue (1966), Garaudy says 
that “the common humanistic concern of both 
Christianity and Marxism” affords “a basis for 
cooperation.” He also describes what he considers 
essential to the success of this collaboration: 


. .. the decisive precondition for such a profound dia- 
logue and collaboration is to seek, each for himself, to 
draw out what is fundamental from what gives meaning 
and value to his life—from Christianity for some, from 
Marxism for others—and, after having eliminated the 
accidental and the contingent, to determine whether, at 
this fundamental level, there are sufficient areas of con- 
gruence to permit us, working together and without 
mental reservations, to construct the common city and 
future of a mankind deprived of none of his dimensions 
—of the “total” man of Marx and the “entire” man of 
Father Teilhard.® 


In short, what Garaudy was proposing to his 
Christian friends was that both Marxists and 
Christians should set about distinguishing what 
was basic, essential, or fundamental in their respec- 
tive philosophies from everything that was ines- 
sential. For the Christian, he suggested that this 
would mean getting rid of mythology; for the 
Marxist, it would mean getting rid of positivism 
and dogmas. What is basic to Marxism, Garaudy 
argued, is the belief that knowledge is active, that 
man creates his own history through work, and 
that the role of philosophy is the transformation 
of the world. As for Christianity, he suggested that 
basically it is a “religion of action” seeking the 
salvation of man not just in eternity but also in the 
present world. “Hence,” he continued, “Christian- 
ity does not rule out, but actually implies, militant 
effort turned towards the future and its construc- 
tion.” In these terms, Marxism and Christianity 
are brought onto common ground. 

In Garaudy’s view, the old quarrel between re- 
ligion and science, so virulent in the 19th century, 
was a quarrel based on a mistake—on a miscon- 
ception of both religion and science. Religion does 


® Translated from the French edition, pp. 30-31. 


not have to be other-worldly, he argued, and science 
is certainly not correctly understood in the light of 
positivist theories about its purely empirical con- 
tent. Garaudy went even further and suggested that 
the characteristic hostility of French Communists 
to religion was a prejudice that had lingered on 
from the anti-clerical ideology of 19th-century 
French republicanism, and that this in turn derived 
from the reactionary political attitudes of the 
Catholic Church in the past. But he suggested that 
the Church had changed, and that these past politi- 
cal attitudes were no longer relevant. Besides, it 
was the reality—the true essential core of Christi- 
anity—that mattered; and between the Christian 
ideal of redeeming mankind and the Marxist ideal 
of ending man’s alienation, Garaudy could see no 
cause for conflict. It was not that Garaudy tried to 
cover up the differences between Marxism and 
Christianity. Indeed, he restated them—as he un- 
derstood them—towards the end of his book From 
Anathema to Dialogue: 


Marxism asks itself the same questions as does the 
Christian; it is beset by the same need; it lives under 
the same tension with respect to the future. But, to be 
precise, Marxism—because it is a critical and not a 
dogmatic philosophy—does not consider itself entitled 
to transform question into answer, need into presence. 
. .. My thirst does not prove the existence of the spring. 
For the Marxist, the infinite is an absence and a need; 
for the Christian, it is a promise and a presence... . 
For a Christian, transcendance is the act of God, who 
comes toward and summons him. For a Marxist, it is a 
dimension of the act of man, who reaches beyond 
himself toward his far-off being.’ 


Garaudy felt that the Communist-Catholic dia- 
logue had to some extent been authorized on the 
Catholic side by the encyclical of Pope John XXIII, 
Pacem in Terris. What he could not produce was 
any corresponding “authorization” on the Commu- 
nist side, and he plainly did not realize in the early 
1960’s how little approval he had from his own 
party. Of course, he told the Christians with whom 
he held public discussions that he was speaking 
only as an individual, but he was soon to learn 
how little liberty a member of the French Commu- 
nist Party’s apparatus has to “speak as an indi- 
vidual.” And the more original and interesting 
Garaudy’s remarks became, the more he placed 
himself in jeopardy. 

One of the most explosive of Garaudy’s writings 
is the chapter of his Marxism in the Twentieth 


7 Translated from the French edition, pp. 86-87. 


Century entitled “From Dogmatism to Thought.” 
The very title is significant because it carries the 
plain implication that dogmatism is antithetical to 
thought. From this it follows that the more Garaudy 
indicts Communists for entertaining dogmas, and 
the more he attacks dogmatism, the further he puts 
himself at odds with his party. Garaudy defines 
dogmatism as “the illusion of pronouncing the 
absolute and definitive truth about things.” Positi- 
vistic materialism is dogmatic, he asserts, but 
Marxism—as he conceives it— is not, because it is 
based on the critical method: 


Dialectical materialism is conscious of the fact that the 
real is inexhaustible, is irreducible to the knowledge we 
have of it, and that every scientific concept is always a 
provisional construction, pending the appearance of 
richer, more effective, and truer constructions (p. 42). 


Garaudy goes on to say: 


To confer on Marxism the prerogative of an “absolutely 
absolute” truth . . . to allow it to be free from the vicis- 
situdes of scientific progress would be to rob it of its 
character as a science and give it the immutability of 
dogma... . Marxism cannot at the same time class itself 
as a science and claim the status of a truth that could 
only be absolute, the (illusory) status of metaphysics 
and theology (p. 44). 


In sum, Garaudy’s Marxism is—as he puts it— 
the “opposite of dogmatism,” because it recognizes 
“the necessity for a plurality of scientific hypoth- 
eses,” and because it is committed to the experi- 
mental method. This experimental method, in turn, 
he links to practice, for man, in order to have 
knowledge and understanding of things, must “go 
out and meet them”—he must construct models and 
then verify their correctness in practice. 

Some readers may feel that all this is closer to 
Kant than to Marx. But Garaudy would protest that 
Marx himself is to be understood in terms of Kant 
—as the exponent of another type of critical ration- 
alism. The big difference is that Marx had an image _ 
of man unknown to Kant—that is, an image of 
man alienated from the creations of his own 
labor as a result of the class structure of society. 
Garaudy makes great effort to stress his own at- 
tachment to the Marxist notion of class. Neverthe- 
less, in his conception of Marxism, the moral cate- 
gories are more conspicuous than the economic 
ones. Sometimes one feels that Garaudy looks at 
Marx and sees Kant. 


In his book Karl Marx (1963), Garaudy wrote: 


The true “Copernican revolution” in philosophy was 
effected far more by Marx than by Kant. In placing man 
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and his struggles at the center of the world rather than 
regarding man as an abstract “subject,” Marxism became 
an active force—a weapon in the hands of some, a 
menace in the eyes of others. It has molded, developed, 
and sharpened itself in constant, intense polemics. . . . 
At this stage of thought, Marxism is vibrant with fresh 
activity. (p. 12). 


At the time he wrote these words, the atmosphere 
of “thaw” was in the air. The Communist regimes 
in Eastern Europe were lifting various restrictions 
and easing the pressure on intellectuals. Garaudy 
naturally hoped that this new attitude had come to 
stay. Alas, as the whole world knows, the hatches 
were screwed down again towards the end of the 
1960’s. Garaudy protested. The new freeze, he said, 
was a denial of Marxism. But his protests only made 
party sanctions against him inevitable. 

He could, and did, plead his own fidelity to Marx 
and Lenin. He vigorously defended the “‘orthodox” 
nature of his own reading of Marx. He attacked the 
“revisionists” and affirmed that he was not one of 
them. But protests of this kind have never helped 
any Communist in conflict with his party apparatus, 
and they did not help Garaudy. 


o one who reads Garaudy’s interpretations of 
Marx can fail to be impressed by his scholarship. 
Nor can one fail to be equally struck by the extent 
to which his thinking has diverged from Soviet 
orthodoxy. He lauds the frank avowal of error made 
at the 20th Congress of the CPSU, but he gives no 
indication of believing that the Soviet Union has 
discovered any new truths since it abandoned its 
earlier, Stalinist dogmas. Indeed, he implies that 
given the state of philosophy in the Soviet Union, 
it would be almost too much to expect such thinking 
to take place there. 

Altogether, Garaudy is making a bigger demand 
than he seems willing to admit. For if he is right, 
Marxism must cease to be an ideology and become 
a critical philosophy; and as such it would cease to 
provide clear theoretical guidelines for the general 
public—indeed, it would cease to a large extent 
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to offer any clear-cut answers to the more important 
questions that it raises. It would simply summon 
people to further enquiry; it would cease to provide 
the basis for official pronouncements, much less a 
justification for enforcing one line in preference to 
others. It would, in short, entail a reign of com- 
plete intellectual freedom. 

Hence, if Marxism were to become Garaudy’s 
brand of Marxism, it would no longer be of use to 
any authoritarian regime such as the Communist 
parties maintain in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 
It could not possibly serve as a “state philosophy.” 
Indeed, if Garaudy’s philosophy were adopted, it 
would undermine any authoritarian regime. For 
all these reasons, the French Communist Party’s 
condemnation of Garaudy’s writings, and of Ga- 
raudy himself, is in no way illogical. 

There remain, however, two unanswered ques- 
tions. First, is Garaudy’s interpretation of Marx’s 
thought closer to the real Marx than other, more 
conventional readings? Second, is Garaudy’s theory 
—whether Marxist or not—true? 

Both these questions require a context of freedom 
in which they can be considered. In the Communist 
world, neither can even be asked, because estab- 
lished authority has already given the answers: 
Garaudy is a heretic, and his theory is false. In 
the Western world, both questions can be consid- 
ered, but from Garaudy’s point of view such a dis- 
cussion is of limited value. For what he wanted to 
do was not to add one more interpretation of Marx 
to the dozens that are already in circulation in the 
Western world, but to bring about a transformation 
of Marxist thought where that transformation would 
really change men’s lives. This is part of what he 
means in insisting on the unity of theory and prac- 
tice and his belief that “philosophy is action.” 

For Roger Garaudy himself, the truly melancholy 
aspect of his expulsion from the Communist Party 
apparatus was not so much the personal blow and 
humiliation as it was the knowledge that he had 
been cut off from the one audience he wished most 
to influence, and to convert—as he put it—from 
“dogma to thought.” Now he will be read only by 
people who are already free. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet ‘Technology: 


System vs. Progress 


By Gertrude E. Schroeder 


n the past several years, the Soviet regime has 
focused major attention on the task of accelerating 
technological progress, even to the extent of making 
the rate of technological advance the touchstone of 
the nation’s success in its ongoing contest with 
capitalism. Technological progress has become a 
major theme in the Soviet press, and numerous 
government decrees and regulations have been 
aimed at increasing the rate of introduction of 
new technologies and products. As will be seen, 
however, the payoff from this ambitious campaign 
has thus far been minimal. 

General Secretary Brezhnev himself posed the 
challenge the Soviet Union must meet in the tech- 
nological field in an address to the International 
Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
held in Moscow in June 1969, and he admitted then 
that “the struggle . . . will be protracted and difh- 
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cult.”’ He reiterated the challenge nearly a year 
later when, invoking the authority of Lenin, he 
said: “The fundamental question now is not how 
much you produce, but at what cost... . It is in 
this field that the center of gravity in the competi- 
tion between the two systems lies in our time.”? 
A Soviet journalist has put the matter even more 
graphically: “The campaign to accelerate technical 
progress has no less significance in our time than 
the struggle for industrialization in the years of the 
early five-year plans.” * 

Meanwhile, in an orgy of self-flagellation ap- 
parently intended to impress upon all the magni- 
tude of the task at hand, the Soviet press has cited 
numerous examples of Soviet industry’s technologi- 
cal backwardness relative to Western industry. The 
drive to eliminate this embarrassing gap has gen- 
erated dramatic slogans about a technological race 
with capitalism, but the campaign is also closely 
tied to Soviet efforts to increase economic efficiency. 


1 Pravda, June 6, 1969. 
2 Ibid., April 14, 1970. 
8 Trud, March 5, 1969. 
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Technological “Tailing” 


In the past decade the national economy of 
our country has begun to show threatening 
signs of dislocation and stagnation. . . . The 
growth rate in national income has been go- 
ing inexorably down. A rift has opened up 
between what is necessary for normal devel- 
opment and the real introduction of new pro- 
duction capacities. . . . Defects in the system 
of planning, accounting and incentives often 
lead to a contradiction between local or 
bureaucratic and state or national interest. 
The result is that reserves are not available 
and used for production research as_ they 
should be, and technological progress is 
severely retarded. . . . In our country labor 
productivity continues, as before, to be many 
times lower than in capitalist countries, and 
its growth rate is sharply declining. . 

When we compare our economy with that 
of the United States, we see that ours is lag- 
ging behind, not only quantitatively, but— 
and this is the saddest part— also qualita- 
tively. The more novel and revolutionary the 
aspect of the economy, the wider becomes the 
gap. ... We are ahead of the US in the pro- 
duction of coal but behind in the production 
of oil, gas, and electric power, ten times be- 
hind in chemistry, and immeasurably behind 
in computer technology. The latter is espe- 
cially essential, for the introduction of elec- 
tronic computers into the national economy 
is of decisive importance and could radically 
change the face of the system of production 
and culture in general. This phenomenon has 
rightly been called the “second industrial 
revolution.” Meanwhile, the total capacity of 
our pool of computers is hundreds of times 
less than in the USA, and as for the use of 
electronic computers in the national economy, 
here the difference is so enormous that it is 
impossible to measure. We are simply living 
in a different era. . . 

In the late 1950’s, our country was the 
first to launch a sputnik and to send a man 
into space. By the end of the 1960’s, we have 
lost the lead in this field (as in many others). 
The first men to set foot on the moon were 
Americans. This is one of the outward signs 
of an essential and ever-growing gap between 
our country and the West extending through 
the whole spectrum of scientific technological 
activity. 


—From the Appeal of scientists A. D. Sakharov, V. F. 
Turchin and R. A. Medvedev to Soviet party and 
government leaders, March 19, 1970. Translated 

in Survey (London), Summer 1970, pp. 160-70. 
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The Soviets fully recognize that accelerated tech- 
nological progress is essential if the rate of USSR 
economic growth is to be boosted above the level 
of the past decade—or, indeed, if the recent decline 
in the rate of growth is to be halted. As extensive 
means of accelerating growth—.e., increases in the 
rate of investment and the rate of labor-torce par- 
ticipation—near exhaustion, intensive sources of 
growth—improved technology and management— 
assume new importance. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Soviet leadership has launched a 
frontal attack on what it believes to be the root 
causes of the failure of the Soviet economic system 
to generate more rapid technological advance. This 
shortcoming was evidently a major theme at the 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee in Decem- 
ber 1969, as well as a key point in a (still unpub- 
lished) followup letter to party, government, trade 
union and Komsomol organizations “concerning 
improvement of the use of production reserves and 
strengthening economic discipline.”* This letter, 
which in effect introduced the most recent and 
most energetic campaign for economic efficiency, 
reportedly bore the joint imprimatur of the party 
Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, the 
All-Union Council of Trade Unions, and the Central 
Committee of the Komsomol. 


Dimensions of the Gap 


The Soviet aim of overtaking and surpassing the 
Western industrialized countries in the level of 
industrial technology is far more ambitious even 
than Khrushchev’s vain goal of catching up with 
the United States in industrial output by 1970. 
For while nobody has yet devised any exact method 
of measuring international differences in levels of 
technology per se, a variety of evidence indicates 
that the USSR trails quite far behind the West in 
this area. Generalizing on the basis of a number 
of indicators, Michael Boretsky concluded that 
Soviet industrial technology in 1962 lagged behind 
that of the US by some 25 years on average; in 
some areas the lag was as much as 40 years, while 
in a few it was only 5-7 years.’ 


* Partiinaia zhizn, No. 6, 1970, p. 3. This is one of many 
references to the letter, but in all the discussion, the text has, 
inexplicably, never been published. 

® Michael Boretsky in New Directions in the Soviet Economy, 


Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C., 
1966, Part II A, p. 149. 


The size of the existing “productivity gap” be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West is another 
indicator of the gap in technology. According to 
the estimates of Abram Bergson, the overall pro- 
ductivity of the Soviet economy in 1960, as meas- 
ured by output per unit of labor and capital input, 
was 28 percent of the US level when measured in 
Soviet domestic prices and 45 percent when meas- 
ured in dollars; and for the non-agricultural sector 
alone, the respective levels were found to be 32 
percent and 55 percent.® Bergson’s study showed 
that a sizable overall productivity lag also existed 
in 1960 between the USSR and Northwest Europe. 
The Soviet position relative to the industrial West 
may have deteriorated over the past decade, more- 
over, inasmuch as productivity growth has slowed 
markedly in the USSR during that time, whereas 
it has speeded up in the US and remained high in 
Western Europe and Japan. Studies by Soviet stat- 
isticians of the relative levels of industrial labor 
productivity in the US and the USSR reveal a coh- 
siderable gap in that area as well.’ Of course, differ- 
ences in the levels of technology used in production 
are not the sole explanation of productivity differ- 
ences, but technology is necessarily a large factor. 

There are still other evidences of the Soviet lag 
in technology. Machinery, the most technologically 
intensive branch of industry, makes up over 30 
percent of Soviet imports from the industrial West, 
but only 2-3 percent of total USSR exports to these 
countries. This considerable imbalance has not 
diminished significantly over the past decade, sug- 
gesting that Soviet machinery-mannfacturing tech- 
nology has not improved relative to that of the 
West. Turning to specific industrial technologies, 
only about one-tenth of total steel output in the 
USSR was made by the oxygen-converter process 
in 1968, compared with nearly three-fourths in 
Japan, one-fourth in Western Europe, and nearly 


® Abram Bergson, Planning and Productivity Under Soviet 
Socialism, New York, Columbia University Press, 1968, pp. 22, 
49. 

7 Official Soviet statistics claim that output per production 
worker in Soviet industry was 40-50 percent of the U.S. level 
in 1963: Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 1963 godu, Moscow, 
1964, p. 69. A careful study by a Soviet economist, however, 
finds the relative level in that year to be 33.6 percent or 36.8 
percent, depending on the weights used. Among the 11 branches 
of industry investigated, the relative levels ranged from 12.0- 
16.1 percent in fuels to 55.7-56 percent in ferrous metallurgy: 
M. Kudrov, Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, Seriia VII— 
Ekonomika, No. 1, 1969, pp. 10-21. For a Western comparison 
yielding similar results, see: Gertrude E. Schroeder in Dimen- 
sions of Soviet Economic Power, U.S. Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Washington, D.C., 1962, pp. 139-162. Interestingly, 
the latter was carried out in physical terms, whereas the former 
both were made in value terms. 


three-fifths in the US. Soviet-produced computers 
are still second-generation, transistor machines, 
whereas the US and Western Europe are now pro- 
ducing third-generation computers using integrated 
circuitry. The USSR also has yet to complete an 
ammonia plant employing the new cost-reducing 
technology that has revolutionized such production 
in the West. 

The Soviet technological lag cannot be attributed 
to any failure to allocate resources either to research 
and development or to education. On the contrary, 
the government has long invested large amounts in 
these sectors. The USSR currently devotes almost 
as large a share of its national product and its labor 
force to research and development as does the US,* 
while Western Europe lags far behind in this regard. 
At the same time, the percentage of college gradu- 
ates in the Soviet labor force—most of them with 
technical training—has risen rapidly in the past two 
decades and now far exceeds the corresponding per- 
centage in Western Europe, although it is still well 
below the US figure. Finally, the USSR not only 
maintains an extensive system for acquiring foreign 
scientific and technical information, but also has 
imported large quantities of industrial plant and 
equipment from the West, such imports totalling 
over $4 billion from 1955 to 1968. 

The prime cause of the Soviet Union’s relative 
technological backwardness appears to lie in the 
procedures whereby new technologies are intro- 
duced and disseminated. The centrally administered 
Soviet economy has no spontaneous mechanism that 
operates automatically to spur technological prog- 
ress in the way that profit-seeking competition does, 
however imperfectly, in the market economies of 
the West. Instead of stimulants, automatic deter- 
rents to innovative activities have become embedded 
in the very warp and woof of the Soviet system. 
The principal deterrents are to be found in the 
bureaucratic machinery which attempts to admin- 
ister the innovative process and in the ill-conceived 
system of incentives which purports to foster in- 
novative decisions. 


Innovation by Administration 
New production technologies and new products 


are “introduced” into the economy by deliberate 
actions of administrative bodies, and obsolete tech- 


8 OECD, Science Policy in the USSR, Paris, 1969, p. 385. 
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nologies and old products must be taken out of 
use or production in the same way. This complex 
process has to be carried out separately in each 
individual enterprise by means of specific plans 
for adopting new technology and producing new 
products. In turn, the materials and equipment 
required to accomplish these two key parts of one 
given enterprise’s plans must be explicitly incorpo- 
rated into the production plans of other enterprises. 
The whole process must be coordinated at higher 
echelons—at the top by the State Committee for 
Science and Technology and the State Planning 
Committee, and at intermediate levels by the num- 
erous industrial ministries and supply agencies. 
Assorted other government bodies also get involved 
at various steps along the way. 

As things now stand, the process of coordination 
functions poorly, and the various elements remain 
insulated from each other. For one thing, because 
it operates in a vacuum, as far as true costs and 
realistic prices are concerned, the vast bureaucracy 
engaged in “planning” technological progress has 
lacked a satisfactory means of determining the 
“payoff” of innovation—i.e., of deciding whether 
the cost of a given modification of production 
processes will be repaid in increased productivity. 
(The regime’s attempt in September 1969 to im- 
prove the “coefficients” used in such calculations 
will be discussed later on.) For another, the ulti- 
mate customers of new technologies and products 
have traditionally had little opportunity to influence 
the producers of new machinery and equipment. 
Innovations have been planned and developed for 
the most part by a hefty and burgeoning research 
establishment which operates in isolation from the 
industrial enterprises. 

This cumbersome administrative process itself 
tends to operate as a brake on technological inno- 
vation. But even more serious are the obstacles to 
the exercise of initiative by individual enterprise 
managers, who were supposed to be an important 
cog in the mechanism of innovation under the eco- 
nomic reform. Decisions to install new machinery 
and processes are entangled in a maze of technical 
regulations and directives from above. The system 
of taut planning throughout the economy also dis- 
courages managerial initiative by providing few 
reserves of supplies or plant capacity to handle the 
bottlenecks and inevitable disruptions which attend 
technological change in any economy. 

Finally, perhaps the greatest deterrent of all has 
been the system of incentives, which was intended 
to spur innovative activity by enterprise managers, 
but instead causes them to cling to the traditional 
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emphasis on meeting assigned production targets 
at the expense of technological experimentation. 
Managerial bonuses—though no longer based main- 
ly on the volume of physical output, as was the case 
prior to the economic reform of 1965—are now 
determined on the basis of planned sales and profits 
and on production of the “most important prod- 
ucts,”’ The result is that enterprise managers try to 
avoid introducing new technology and new prod- 
ucts because these threaten to interrupt production 
and reduce profits, thereby decreasing bonuses. 

Soviet planners apparently believe that the solu- 
tions to the problems of lagging technological prog- 
ress are to be sought in three main policy areas. 
First, investment priorities must be structured so 
as to favor the more technologically advanced sec- 
tors, e.g., light metals in preference to steel, oil and 
gas in preference to coal. Specific proposals are 
being widely discussed, and presumably new long- 
range plans are being oriented accordingly.* 

Second, remedies must be found for the chronic 
problems of the construction industry, which have 
caused delays in the activation of new capacities 
and the modernization of old plants. As one writer 
put it, “We design new enterprises in two or three 
years, we build them in five to seven years, and then 
we take one to two years to get them producing. .. . 
This shows how inefficiently we are using new tech- 
nology and how we are slowing technical prog- 
ress.” ?° Here, the regime has sought to rely largely 
on such hackneyed administrative remedies as the 
creation of a series of specialized construction min- 
istries, steps to limit the number of new construction 
projects that can be started in a given year, and 
the mounting of crash campaigns to complete a 
specified list of priority projects. Such remedies, 
however, were tried unsuccessfully in the past and 
apparently remain equally ineffective in the present, 
as evidenced by the continuing year-to-year rise in 
the volume of unfinished construction and by re- 
current complaints in the press about the “scatter- 
ing of resources” over numerous projects. More 
recently, there has been an incipient effort, apart 
from the measures just mentioned, to extend the 
ongoing general economic reform to construction 
enterprises under a government instruction issued 
in October 1969." This effort, however, is proceed- 
ing at snail’s pace, and its impact still remains to 
be seen. 


® Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1, 1970, pp. 72-83. 
1 Nauchno-tekhnicheskie obshchestva SSSR, No. 9, 1969, p. 4. 
“ Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 46, 1969, pp. 9-16. 


Tackling Institutional Obstacles 


In both of these first two policy areas—i.e., those 
involving the readjustment of investment priorities 
and the stepping-up of new plant construction and 
modernization—it can be seen that the regime’s 
approach has been to attack the symptoms rather 
than the primary causes of the ailments it desires 
to correct. This is perhaps less immediately obvious 
but nonetheless also true of the leadership’s ap- 
proach in the third area of policy, which involves a 
widespread attack on the many obstacles that have 
long inhibited innovation throughout the industrial 
bureaucracy, but especially at the enterprise level. 
Here again, the essential line of approach is to 
identify and define some specific form of bad be- 
havior and to prescribe actions or incentives de- 
signed to cure it, or alternatively to define the cor- 
rect behavior and steps to foster it. Thus, as will 
emerge more clearly in the rest of this discussion, 
which will focus particularly on this third area, it 
is the surface symptoms that are dealt with, while 
the underlying causes are left untouched. 

The most recent “campaign” launched in the 
USSR, under way since early this year, clearly falls 
in the third area and aims specifically at speeding 
up the rate of technological advance. Party organi- 
zations at all levels have initiated a wide variety of 
activities with this goal in view’*; a conference on 


“For example, see Partiinaia zhizn, No. 1, 1970, pp. 45-53; 
No. 4, 1970, pp. 34-39; and No. 10, 1970, pp. 12-19; Kommunist, 
No. 3, 1970, pp. 80-91. 


—Our factory has completely 
converted to assembly-line 
operations. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
No. 32, November 1968. 


“economic problems of scientific and_ technical 
progress” has been held**; and at least one of the 
15 Union Republics—Belorussia—has issued a 
sweeping decree “On Measures to Accelerate Tech- 
nological Progress in the Republic’s Industry, Con- 
struction, and Transportation.” ** This drive is but 
the latest in a series of efforts aimed at overcoming 
the “technological gap.” Indeed, the general pro- 
gram of economic reform that was launched with 
such fanfare in the Soviet Union five years ago has 
likewise had the acceleration of technological prog- 
ress as one of its major objectives. Let us therefore 
turn to the role of the general economic reform in 
the overall Soviet effort to deal with this problem. 

The general reform of economic management 
initiated in the USSR in 1965 sought to foster 
technological progress both through a restructuring 
of central management institutions and through the 
creation of effective financial incentives to encour- 
age the introduction of new technology and new 
products at the enterprise level. The latter approach 
included an attempt to improve the pricing of new 
equipment and products. 

On the organizational side, a new State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology absorbed the 
State Committee for the Coordination of Scientific 
Research and was given the task of coordinating a 
many-pronged attack on the problem of ensuring 
technological progress in the Soviet economy. The 
1965 reform also restored the pre-1957 system of 


8 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 4, 1970, pp. 151-155. 
4 Sovetskaia Belorussiia, April 15, 1970, pp. 1-2. 
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industrial ministries. A principal argument for this 
restoration was the need to establish a unified ap- 
proach to technological development in each branch 
of industry, the absence of such a unified policy 
having been the main sin laid at the door of the 
abolished and little lamented regional economic 
councils (sovnarkhozy). The restored ministries 
have been accorded broad powers in planning and 
implementing the development and introduction of 
technology in their respective domains.’® Each 
ministry has become, in effect, the tsar in control 
of technological policy for its particular industry, 
where it is responsible for ensuring a unified and 
coordinated approach, but it must also coordinate 
its actions and proposals with such other state com- 
mittees (e.g., Science and Technology, Planning, 
Prices, Material-Technical Supply, Inventions and 
Discoveries, and Standards, Measures and Measur- 
ing Instruments) and ministries as might be con- 
cerned. If foreign purchases of plants, patents or 
licenses are involved, still other agencies must be 
consulted. 

In the area of incentives, the reform established 
new success criteria for enterprises and granted 
them more leeway in certain areas of decision- 
making. Fulfillment of planned targets for sales or 
profits and for return on capital replaced gross 
value of output as the determinant of bonuses for 
managers and technicians. These bonuses are paid 
from a special “material incentive fund” formed 
out of profits. Presumably, new production tech- 
niques would be more profitable than old ones, thus 
inducing managers to introduce them in order to 
increase profits and hence managerial bonuses; 
however, fulfillment of the planned production 
goals set for “most important products” in physical 
output quantities still remains a necessary condition 
for payment of the bonuses. In addition, the reform 
permits enterprises to establish a separate “produc- 
tion development fund,” also formed out of profits 
which they can draw upon to finance plant modern- 
ization without having to obtain direct state invest- 
ment allocations—an obvious invitation to man- 
agers to upgrade production technology. 

The framers of the economic reform also in- 
tended product prices, along with profits, to serve 
as “economic levers” for inducing innovation at 
the enterprise level. The new State Committee on 
Prices established in 1965 was given explicit re- 
sponsibility for “raising the role of prices in pro- 


*° Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 34, 1967, pp. 7-9. 
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moting technical progress in all its many aspects.” ** 


In October 1966 and January 1967, wholesale prices 
for products of light industry and the food industry 
were revised. In July 1967, revised industrial whole- 
sale prices were put into effect for machinery and 
other branches of heavy industry, the first major 
revision of such prices since 1955. The intent was 
to fix new relative prices which, among other things, 
would encourage firms to replace obsolete tech- 
nologies and produce new products. 

The complex incentive provisions established by 
the reform were, however, tacked on to an already 
existing and even more intricate set of arrange- 
ments—a patchwork quilt of devices introduced 
over the years with the specific aim of overcoming 
managerial resistance to innovation. One group of 
measures consists of numerous bonus systems fi- 
nanced in various complicated ways. For example, 
there are separate bonus schemes for producing new 
and better models of machines and equipment, for 
increasing the percentage of new products in total 
output, for fulfilling and overfulfilling output plans 
during periods when new technology is being mas- 
tered, for bringing production in new plants up to 
designed capacity on schedule, and for designing 
and producing new consumer goods. A second ap- 
proach is to reimburse enterprises for the high 
initial costs of producing new products, particularly 
new machinery, through special “mastery” funds 
(fondy osvoeniia). The injection of the new in- 
centive provisions of the economic reform on top 
of these already existing arrangements thus adds 
to the complexity of the overall incentives setup, 
without offering any real promise of heightened 
effectiveness. 


New Approaches 


Indeed, it quickly became obvious to the Soviet 
leaders that the melange of old and new incentive 
provisions and the new pricing structure were not 
going to improve matters significantly. Consequent- 
ly, a number of supplementary measures have been 
taken during the past two years. They include new 
organizational approaches, changes in planning 
practices, and revised procedures for pricing new 
products and calculating the payoff of new invest- 


6 Finansy SSSR, No. 11, 1965, p. 93. When first established, 
the State Committee on Prices was subordinated to the State 
Planning Committee but was made an independent union- 
republic body at the end of 1969: Pravda, Dec. 31, 1969. 


ment. Speedy introduction of these measures was 
pushed by a major party-government decree pro- 
mulgated in October 1968 “On Measures for In- 
creasing the Efficiency of the Work of Scientific 
Organizations and Speeding up the Utilization of 
Scientific and Technical Achievements in the Na- 
tional Economy.” *’ 


Organizational Approaches: The decree of Oc- 
tober 1968 recommended that the industrial minis- 
tries and other appropriate bodies establish “re- 
search-production complexes” combining research 
institutes, design bureaus, and production enter- 
prises. Also, the ministries were to begin trans- 
ferring the research and design organizations cur- 
rently subordinate to them to the direct control of 
enterprises. In another step, the formation of new 
production associations (obedineniia) uniting sev- 
eral production enterprises for purposes of common 
marketing, investment, and research and develop- 
ment—which has been actively discussed in recent 
years—now has evidently been given high-level 
government sanction, mainly because of the advan- 
tages they are expected to provide in coordinating 
research and introducing new technology.** The 
press has already reported the formation of a few 
research-production complexes and a number of 
production associations. There have also been re- 
ports of the formation of some special research and 
design enterprises, completely outside the regular 
industrial management hierarchy, which fill orders 
for work under direct contract with industrial enter- 
prises. They operate nominally under Komsomol or 
trade-union sponsorship.’® It should be noted in this 
context that in recent years many research insti- 
tutes, e.g., the Novosibirsk Computer Center, have 
been supplementing their regular research program 
with work for industry on a contract basis. 


Planning: Scarcely any aspect of the current 
drive to foster technological progress has been more 
discussed than steps to bring about “improved 
planning.” The All-Union Conference on the Im- 
provement of Economic Planning and Administra- 
tion, held in Moscow in May 1968, devoted much 
of its attention and a major section of its recom- 
mendations specifically to planning for scientific 
and technological progress.”° The party-government 


% Pravda, Oct. 23, 1968. 

*8 Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 8, 1968, p. 88. 
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decree of October 1968 elaborated on these recom- 
mendations and instructed the State Committees 
for Science and Technology, for Planning, and for 
Construction Affairs, together with the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and other interested agencies, 
to prepare scientific and technical forecasts looking 
ahead for a period of 10-15 years or more. The 
decree also ordered responsible bodies at all levels 
to draw up detailed five-year plans for scientific and 
technical development in each branch of industry 
and each sector of the economy, with relevant por- 
tions of these five-year plans to be incorporated in 
the annual plans for such development. 

Further, the Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology, the State Planning Committee, the Central 
Statistical Administration, the Ministry of Finance, 
and the Academy of Sciences have been directed 
to work out a system of planning, statistical and 
accounting indexes for science and technology that 
will (1) measure the extent of technological prog- 
ress in each plant, industry and sector of the econ- 
omy, and (2) make it possible “to determine actual 
savings from the application of scientific and tech- 
nological development and to evaluate the correct- 
ness of technological policy in the branches of the 
national economy.” Soviet press accounts indicate 
that these agencies have set about their task with 
zeal, directing the various individual ministries to 
work on specific problems of forecasting, planning, 
and ‘index construction” for their respective 
branches of industry.” 

Soviet press discussions concerning preparation 
of the annual plan for 1970 and the Ninth Five- 
Year Plan (for the years 1971-75) make it evident 
that the sections dealing with the development and 
introduction of new products and technologies have 
been greatly upgraded in importance.”* The binding 
force of these sections is being strengthened, and 
additional agencies (the State Planning Committee, 
for one) have been enlisted to “control” (i.e., 
monitor) plan fulfillment. Finally, these sections are 
being made not only more detailed and complex 
but also much more oriented toward calculations in 
value terms. Presumably the new indexes of tech- 
nological progress that are being developed will 
ultimately be made obligatory plan targets. 


Price Fixing: For at least a decade, Soviet econo- 
mists have argued over the question of how to set 


* Ibid., No. 7, 1969, pp. 25-30; No. 5, 1970, pp. 79-86. 
* Ibid., No. 7, 1969, pp. 22-32; Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 3, 
1969, pp. 39-45. 
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prices for new products and new technologies so 
as to encourage their production and application. 
Following the establishment of the State Committee 
on Prices in 1965 and the introduction of revised 
industrial wholesale prices in 1966-67, press dis- 
cussions on this theme reached veritable flood pro- 
portions. Both price-setters and academic econo- 
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Mechanization of Timber-Cutting 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 26, September 1967. 
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mists were clearly dissatisfied with the new price 
structure as a stimulator of technical progress al- 
most from the start.”* Participants in two mammoth 
conferences, the May 1968 conference on planning 
and another on price-fixing held in February 1969, 
made various recommendations on this score.” 
The pricing problem could be “solved,” they said, 
(1) if prices of new products and new technological 
processes were set high enough to induce producers 
to generate them, but not so high as to discourage 
their purchase; and (2) if prices of old products 
and outmoded technologies were automatically ad- 
justed in such a way as to encourage their replace- 
ment with new ones. These are appropriate objec- 
tives, but their implementation by price-fixers is 
another matter. 

The near chaotic state of pricing in this area was 
evidenced by frequent instances of the purchase 
of new equipment that either yielded no savings at 
all or resulted in savings far too small to justify the 
cost of the new equipment. A typical complaint was 
the following: 


In a number of cases, the increasing cost of new ma- 
chines has considerably exceeded the increase in their 
productivity. One hundred fifty-one new machines were 
installed at the Yegorev knit goods plant. They cost more 
than twice as much as the old machines, but their output 
is the same.” 


Another writer described the state of affairs in this 
fashion: 


Under these conditions only two variants are possible. 
Either, the price of the new product is so low that it does 
not cover all the costs of production, does not compen- 
sate [the producer] for the possible risks and does not 
guarantee extra income for the enterprise. Such ‘‘admin- 
istered” prices are usually backed up by the ‘‘mastery” 
fund, credit, etc. Or the price is too high, so that [pro- 
spective] users are not interesied in the new technology. 
This leads to administrative pressure in the form of a 
campaign against technological conservatism, along with 
direct or concealed subsidies to buyers of the new equip- 
ment for financing their investment.” 


More generally, Soviet critics see the problem in 
terms of fixing “right” prices for new products— 
i.e., prices which would in fact induce producers 
to introduce new designs. Actually, many so-called 


* For a discussion and evaluation of the 1966-67 price re- 
form in general, see: Gertrude E. Schroeder, “The 1966-67 
Soviet Industrial Price Reform: A Study in Complications,” 
Soviet Studies, Vol. II, No. 4, April 1969, pp. 462-77. 

** Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 8, 1968, pp. 71-96; No. 4, 1969, 
pp. 89-95. 

»* Tbhid., No. 10, 1969, p. 26. 

* Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 1968, p. 153. 


new products are merely old ones with insignifi- 
cant modifications. 

In July 1969, the State Committee on Prices 
issued a new set of rules for fixing prices on new 
products and new technologies with a view to bring- 
ing order to existing practices. The revised proce- 
dure makes a novel concept—the “limit price”— 
one of the “most important technical-economic 
parameters of a given task” and requires all design 
organizations to employ it.’’ This rule means that 
products must be designed and priced so as to yield 
some net cost savings to the prospective purchaser 
of the new technology. The actual prices for new 
products intended for serial production and de- 
signed to replace existing ones are to be set within 
a defined range. The upper limit of the range is the 
price at which the purchaser is “indifferent” as to 
choice between the new and the old technology; the 
lower limit is the price at which the producer is 
“indifferent” as to whether to make the new or the 
old product. How the bureaucrats mediate producer 
and consumer interests and set a final price some- 
where in this range is not specified. 

Different methods are established for setting 
prices on other categories of new products, such 
as those produced in the USSR for the first time. 
Finally, the new methodology provides for the es- 
tablishment of “graduated prices” that decline auto- 
matically over a set period in accordance with 
either the planned rate of decrease in production 
costs or the estimated obsolescence of the product. 
Based on these general guidelines, the ministries 
are supposed to work out detailed methodologies, 
taking into account the price and product peculiari- 
ties found in each industry. Evidently not much 
has been done along these lines as yet, for energetic 
discussion continues in the Soviet press concerning 
the problem of setting prices so as to stimulate 
innovation.”® 


Return on Investment: In addition to the new 
price-fixing procedures, a new methodology for de- 
termining the efficiency of capital investment and 


new technology has also been published recently.”® . 


These rules, announced in September 1969, replace 
earlier ones that had been adopted in 1959. They 
explicitly set for the first time a standard minimum 


* Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 31, 1969, p. 11. 

* Kommunist Ukrainy, August 1969, p. 51; Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta, No. 40, 1969, pp. 5-6; No. 11, 1970, pp. 5-6; No. 20, 
1970, pp. 5-6; No. 22, 1970, pp. 5-6. 

* Ibid., No. 39, 1969, pp. 11-12. 


rate of return on capital investment (12%) and 
redefine the method of calculating the rate of return 
to conform with the concepts of the economic re- 
form. The ministries are to draft detailed instruc- 
tions for their respective branches of industry on 
the basis of the new guidelines. The return on in- 
vestment for the economy as a whole, and for its 
branches, is henceforth to be calculated as the ratio 
of “profits” to the total value of fixed assets and 
working capital. As defined, total profits include 
payment of the capital charge established by the 
reform (usually 6 percent), interest on bank loans, 
and planned allocations to the three incentive funds 
(bonuses, production development, and social wel- 
fare) set up by the reform. Allowances are to be 
made for construction and installation lags, with 
norms to be set for permissible delays. 

The new rules represent a redefinition of the 
much-discussed “coefficient of relative effective- 
ness” (CRE), or “recoupment period,” long used 
by Soviet planners in project-selection. The old 
CRE was calculated as the savings in production 
costs per ruble of investment cost; the new CRE 
is defined as profits per ruble of investment cost. 
Finally, the new rules specify that only in excep- 
tional cases should an investment yielding less than 
12 percent per annum be undertaken. Soviet econo- 
mists seem to regard this new methodology as a 
great step forward toward rational investment 
choice. 


Unabated Criticism 


Nevertheless, judging by the criticisms that have 
continued to flood the Soviet press in the last year,”° 
the regime’s multiple approaches to the problem of 
fostering technological innovation have thus far 
failed to bring about the desired improvement and 
may even be creating new deterrents to progress. 
During the first four years of the current 1966-70 
five-year plan, the average annual rate of produc- 
tivity gain in Soviet industry has actually been 
below the poor record of 1961-65.** The volume of 
unfinished construction relative to investment also 
remains high—at a level roughly two-thirds above 


° E.g., Izvestia, Feb. 13, 1970; Pravda, July 29, Oct. 31, Dec. 
21, 1969, Feb. 6 and 21, and March 30, 1970; Sovetskaia 
Belorussiia, March 12, 1970; Politicheskoe samoobrazovanie, 
No. 1, 1970, pp. 34-41; Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 9, 1969, p. 35; 
No. 10, 1969, pp. 44, 65. 

3 Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economic Performance, 


1968-69, p. 21. 
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that in the United States. Finally, implementation 
of the measures provided for in the October 1968 
party-government decree is proceeding slowly at 
best, suggesting the persistence of strong psycholog- 
ical barriers to change in the Soviet bureaucracy. 


As a consequence of this evident lack of progress, 
there has been a spate of new proposals by both 
officials and academic economists centering on prob- 
lems of planning and restructuring incentives for 
the development of new technology and products. 
In the main, however, the changes currently being 
proposed would have the effect of weaving around 
the producing enterprises an even tighter and more 
tangled web of rules, directives and controls. 


Recent critiques of the regime’s planning for 
innovation in the economy repeat already familiar 
complaints of fragmentation, inconsistency and 
lack of coordination.** In view of the fact that plans 
for the production of new products and for the 
introduction of new technology continue to be sig- 
nificantly underfulfilled, some critics have recom- 
mended that their fulfillment should be made a 
precondition for payment of any bonuses and that 
indexes of the economic effectiveness of new tech- 
nology should be made obligatory plan targets.** 


Sharp criticism has also been leveled at the mul- 
tiple incentive arrangements aimed at promoting 
innovation. The system of special bonuses for in- 
troducing new technology has been assailed as 
largely ineffective,** and the rules for forming the 
three enterprise incentive funds established under 
the economic reform have been continually criti- 
cized from their inception because of their com- 
plexity and their contradictory and inconsistent 
provisions.*® The only significant change in these 
rules since the inception of the reform, however, 
complicates them even more by ordering that— 
effective January 1, 1971—the size of the incentive 
funds be related to enterprise performance in ful- 
filling plans for increasing labor productivity as 
well as in fulfilling plans for sales or for profits and 
profitability.*° 


* Pravda, Sept. 16, 1969; Kommunist Ukrainy, Aug. 1969, p. 55. 

* Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 7, 1969, p. 31; No. 8, 1968, p. 38; 
No. 3, 1969, pp. 54, 60; No. 10, 1969, pp. 65-66; Voprosy 
ekonomiki, No. 7, 1968, p. 110; Izvestia, Jan. 18, 1970. 

* Izvestia, July 24, 1969; Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 8, 1968, 
p. 39; Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7, 1968, pp. 109-10; Pravda, 
March 30, 1969; Finansy SSSR, No. 9, 1969, p. 52. 

*® For a review and analysis of these rules, see G. E. Schroe- 
der, “The Soviet Economic ‘Reform’: A Study in Contradic- 
tions,” Soviet Studies, Vol. II, No. 1, July 1968, pp. 1-21. 
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One group of critics urges that the incentive 
system as a whole be drastically simplified by com- 
bining all of the separate funds into one—an enter- 
prise incentive fund formed from profits—with the 
payment of bonuses for innovation to come from 
this fund.*’ They also continue to urge—as they 
have in the past—that the present extremely com- 
plicated formula for establishing the incentive funds 
be replaced by one based on a straight percentage 
deduction from profits. Another group of critics 
would retain the existing multiplicity of bonus ar- 
rangements, but would increase the amounts of the 
bonuses and attempt to relate them more sensibly 
to the economic benefits actually derived from 
innovations.** Other proposals would relate alloca- 
tions to incentive funds more directly to enterprise 
success in introducing new products and new tech- 
nology.*° 

The methods of financing the development of new 
products and new technology have likewise come 
under increasing attack, particularly on account of 
their complexity. Multiple sources of financing can 
now be tapped—i.e., the new production develop- 
ment fund formed out of enterprise profits, the 
“mastery” fund, funds released through permission 
to include the cost of research in production costs, 
bank credits, and budget financing. Some critics 
have urged merging the “mastery” fund into the 
production development fund and enlarging this 
fund in various ways.*° Others recommend reten- 
tion of the two separate funds but would change 
the rules governing their formation and expenditure 
so as to heighten their impact on innovation.** With 
respect to bank credits, even though the economic 
reform has extended the permissible amounts and 
terms of bank loans, broadened the range of proj- 
ects for which credit may be extended, and given 
both banks and enterprises greater discretionary 
authority, the size of loans to finance new tech- 
nology is presently restricted to amounts that can be 
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ment fund. Not only are these funds usually small, 
repaid from the enterprise’s production develop- 
but their expenditure is circumscribed by a maze 
of rules and regulations, e.g., use of the funds is 
limited to renovation and expansion of existing 
processes—it cannot be used to construct com- 
pletely new production lines. Proposals for remedy- 
ing these deficiencies are numerous and varied.* 


The Prognosis 


Although the many-faceted drive to accelerate 
Soviet technological progress is still young, its 
present thrust seems unlikely to produce significant 
results, even if given a great deal more time. The 
main reason for this conclusion is that the Soviet 
leadership, as in the past, is still relying largely on 
administrative methods of resolving the problem. 
When the economic reform was introduced, it was 
supposed to provide the key to success in the form 
of “economic levers” that would automatically fos- 
ter innovation. Instead, however, these new “levers” 
are being manipulated to an ever greater degree by 
the economic bureaucracy, which means that Soviet 
planners are now attempting to manage the process 
of technological change at a level of detail never 
before attempted. The result must surely be an in- 
tensified bureaucratization of Soviet economic life, 
precisely the danger to socialism predicted by Oskar 
Lange.** In other words, the more the planners seek 
micro-efficiency, the more bureaucratic the system 
becomes. 

In reality, the provisions of the economic reform 
itself—as now constituted—are inimical to innova- 
tion. Even some Soviet economists have made this 
observation, although they have been excoriated for 
their views.‘ With bonuses geared to profits and 
return on capital, the enterprise manager now has 
to pay much more attention than before to produc- 
tion costs, including the costs of capital. In order 
to fulfill and overfulfill plans for profits and profita- 
bility, he will presumably try to keep the size of his 
capital stock as low as feasible so as to reduce the 
capital charge and to increase profits and the rate 
of profitability. Moreover, since enterprise success 


4 Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 8, 1969, p. 41; No. 10, 1969, pp. 
67-68; Kommunist, No. 2, 1969, p. 67; Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i 
pravo, No. 11, 1969, pp. 82-86; Dengi i kredit, No. 3, 1970, 
pp. 84-87. 

48 On the Economic Theory of Socialism, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1966, p. 109. 

“ Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 11, 1968, p. 17. 


is still measured by fulfillment of annual plans, man- 
agerial decisions will, as before, tend to give pri- 
ority to short-run gains over possible long-run bene- 
fits. Hence, managers are likely to be reluctant to 
add new capital or to undertake equipment change- 
overs, because to do so would not only cause a 
temporary disruption of production but would also 
adversely affect the level of profits and profitability. 
In addition, the complex incentive and pricing ar- 
rangements make it more difficult for managers to 
calculate both the actual payoff of innovation and 
their personal stake in it. Finally, the reform is 
being carried out in an atmosphere of taut planning 
and a seller’s market in producer goods. This is 
evident from the persistent pressure on enterprises 
to disclose “hidden reserves” and to submit “realis- 
tic” plans. 

Thus, the current reforms retain all the features 
of the Soviet milieu that deterred innovation in the 
past, and they even add some new deterrents of their 
own. In electing to use prices and profit-related 
incentives to spur innovation in the economy, the 
planners have taken a “great leap forward” in their 
involvement in the minutiae of economic life. They 
are attempting not only to fix prices in sufficient 
detail to make them stimulants to innovation, but 
also to impart “flexibility” to these prices—not, 
however, in relation to consumer demand, but in 
relation to the administrators’ notions of the degree 
of product obsolescence and “economically justi- 
fied” reductions in production costs. The new “grad- 
uated prices” may well provide incentives for pur- 
chasing old machinery rather than new. And the 
mind boggles at the enormity of the task involved in 
the Soviet planners’ declared intent to calculate the 
effectiveness of thousands of new machines and 
pieces of equipment. In effect, the price fixers are 
attempting to simulate the discipline over producers 
that is afforded by clamorous customers in a market 
system. 

In short, the innovative process is not merely 
being “routinized,” to borrow the term of Gregory 
Grossman “*’; it is being rapidly “bureaucraticized.” 
The difference is significant. It means multiplying 
the number of managers to a much greater degree 
than before, inasmuch as the detailed planning and 
management of the innovative process is being per- 
formed by an army of bureaucrats in the ministries 
and state committees in Moscow as well as in the 


Gregory Grossman, “Innovation and Information in the 
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republic and provincial capitals. Small wonder that 
employment in the state apparatus has risen rapidly 
since 1965. 

Furthermore, the detailed central planning of 
individual projects, of plan indicators of technologi- 
cal progress, of prices, of incentive funds, of prod- 
uct output and the product mix of producers’ goods, 
of capital and material allocations, and of profits 
and the rate of return on capital—combined with 
unplanned shortages on all sides—means that the 
individual enterprise operates within an almost un- 
believable number of constraints. These constraints, 
it should be noted, are not economic in any mean- 
ingful sense; rather, they are essentially administra- 


tive in nature. The values (relative prices and pay- 
offs of innovation) that are embodied in them do 
not and cannot reflect relative scarcities of resources 
inasmuch as these values are not market-determined. 
The adverse impact of the constraints is further 
multiplied by their very complexity, by continuing 
changes, and by the fact that, despite talk about 
allowing initiative at the enterprise level, the bu- 
reaucracy feels compelled to provide multitudinous 
instructions and “norms” that tell the enterprises 
how to exercise delegated authority and how to use 
their supposedly greater freedom of decision- 
making. How real technological progress can ever 
flourish under such conditions is difficult to see. 


Politinformator or Agitator: 


A Decision Blocked 


By Aryeh L. Unger 


nly rarely are outsiders able to obtain a 
comprehensive view of decision-making processes 
in the Soviet Union, especially those which involve 
various groupings of the party apparat in sharp 
confrontation with one another. In most instances, 
only the final outcomes of these conflicts become 
known in the form of policy pronouncements and 
statutes, while the elements of the processes them- 
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selves—the opposing groups and individuals, the 
substance of their various positions, and the mode 
of reconciling their differences—remain obscure to 
the public at large. It is all the more illuminating, 
therefore, when a fairly detailed record becomes 
available concerning a major policy issue in the 
making, as is the case with the still ongoing and un- 
resolved controversy in the USSR over the best 
method of conducting domestic propaganda. 

To: understand this issue, it might be useful 
to recall briefly the distinction made by the Soviets 
between propaganda and agitation. Following 
Georgi Plekhanov’s definition, accepted by Lenin 
as early as 1902, propaganda is defined as the 
presentation of “many ideas to a few persons” and 


agitation as the propounding of “one or a few 
ideas . . . to a mass of people.”* It should be 
noted that while the contrast between agitation and 
propaganda is formulated in quantitative terms, the 
difference is one of quality, with “propaganda” 
referring to a reasoned argument while “agita- 
tion” connotes exhortation and appeals to the 
emotions. 

These conceptual distinctions have been faith- 
fully retained since Lenin’s day and have largely 
shaped the practice of Soviet domestic communi- 
cations; it is only in recent years that sporadic 
proposals have been put forward in favor of obliter- 
ating them,’ with some theoreticians arguing that 
a fusion of propaganda and agitation was required 
by “current conditions.”* In particular, doubts 
were beginning to be aired publicly as early as 
1965 concerning the appropriateness of using the 
“agitator” system to mobilize mass support in a 
largely industrialized society characterized by uni- 
versal literacy, the wide spread of specialized 
knowledge and expertise, and the existence of mass 
communications media. Concrete proposals were 
advanced in the press to replace the traditional 
agitators with more sophisticated “politinforma- 
tors’—that is, information specialists capable of 
influencing knowledgeable mass audiences. 

The result was that by 1967 politinformators had 
emerged on the agitprop scene in the USSR as a 
countrywide institution. One year later their num- 
ber was reported to have reached some 600,000. 
Since then, it has undoubtedly increased consider- 
ably and may now stand at over two million." 

The politinformator’s functions are very similar 
to those of the traditional agitator. Both conduct 
talks on current topics before small groups at 
economic enterprises, farms, offices, etc. at regular 
intervals, usually weekly. There are, however, three 
major differences. First, whereas agitators are 
primarily drawn from the ranks of the “more ad- 


1Cited in V. I. Lenin, “What is to Be Done?”, Selected 
Works in Three Volumes, New York, International Publishers, 
1967, Vol. 1, p. 152. 

2 This tendency dates from the Central Committee decree “On 
the Tasks of Party Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions,” 
adopted on January 9, 1960. See Spravochnik partiinovo rabot- 
nika, Moscow, 1961, pp. 486-508; also F. C. Barghoorn, Politics 
in the USSR, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1966, pp. 123-26. 
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vanced” workers and peasants, the great majority 
of politinformators are party and state officials, 
economic managers, scientists, engineers, agrono- 
mists, etc. Second, unlike the agitator, who is ex- 
pected to give talks on a wide variety of topics, 
the politinformator specializes in one of four broad 
subject areas: domestic policy, international affairs, 
economics, or so-called cultural matters.’° The third 
difference is one of organization and deployment: 
while the agitators are organized in agit-collectives 
and operate at the lowest level of the party hier- 
archy down to the party group (a subgroup of the 
primary party organization, established where the 
latter’s size exceeds a stipulated optimum figure), 
the politinformators are organized in separate 
“sroups” and operate under the direct guidance 
either of the committees of the larger primary party 
organizations (those with at least 300 members in 
industry and 50 members in agriculture) or of the 
committees of the district (raion) party organiza- 
tions. Thus, while the agitators conduct their mass 
political work exclusively within the particular sec- 
tion of the enterprise in which they work, the 
politinformators can, and often do, move from 
section to section of the same enterprise and, in 
the case of politinformators subordinate to district 
committees, from enterprise to enterprise in the 
same disirict. 


Agitators under Fire 


Soviet sources generally credit the initiation 
of the politinformators to a resolution adopted by 
the 23rd Party Congress in April 1966,° although 
it was not until the end of 1966 or the beginning of 
1967 that implementary action was actually de- 
cided upon. However, even for some time prior to 
the 23rd Congress, an attentive reader of the party 
press could have discerned indications that a funda- 
mental reform of the agitation system was im- 
minent. One such indication was the emphasis 
placed in almost every press discussion of the work 
of agitators on the importance of specialization. 
The general cultural level of the population, it was 


®In practice, agitators have tended to concentrate on eco- 
nomic themes, especially those directly pertaining to the task 
performance of their enterprises. Politinformator talks on 
“cultural matters” usually relate to such subjects as hooligan- 
ism, drunkenness, anti-religious propaganda, labor discipline, 
and other aspects of Communist morality. 

®The pertinent provisions of the resolution and their inter- 
pretation will be discussed in detail further on in this article. 
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argued, had risen to the point where the traditional 
agitator-generalist (agitator-universal) had little, 
if anything, to add to what could be learned from 
other sources, notably from the mass media, and 
it was only by specializing in a particular subject 
area that he could hope to preserve his role in 
the communication process. Some agit-collectives 
were already reported to be switching over to a 
pattern of specialization which, though by no means 
uniform, was not dissimilar to that later imple- 
mented by the politinformators: in two Leningrad 
industrial plants, in fact, agitators specializing re- 
spectively in domestic and foreign policy were 
already being referred to as “politinformators.’” 


More significant than the press comments on 
specialization, however, were the mounting criti- 
cisms of the agitators’ work. Some of these criti- 
cisms appear justified and, indeed, were not 
altogether new; what was new, however, was their 
frequency and candor. The first shot in what was 
quickly to develop into something like an “open 
season” on agitators in the party press was fired 
in February 1965 by an obscure functionary, him- 
self the head of a shop agit-collective in the Volgo- 
grad tractor plant. Agitation as currently prac- 
ticed, he wrote, “is either too general and divorced 
from life and specific economic-political tasks, or 
it is very primitive, shallow in content, and devoid 
of profound generalizations.” The author’s de- 
scription of agitational work in his shop revealed 
not only the disparaging attitude of “some enter- 
prise leaders who regard agitation as irrelevant to 
“concrete production tasks,” but also—and more 
strikingly—the apathy of the agitators themselves: 


Thursday is our agitation day. On Wednesday, before 
the shift, I unfailingly go around to all [agitators]: 
“Don’t forget, tomorrow is your day. What talk do you 
propose to conduct? Is everything clear? “And yet not 
everyone conducts his talk. Some explain: “We 
couldn’t prepare ourselyes.” Others say, “Why have 
the talk? It won’t change matters anyway.” ® 


Criticisms of the “formal,” “mechanical,” or 
“superficial” activity of agitators—or, indeed, of 
their total inactivity—became constantly recurring 
themes in the Soviet press in 1965 and early 1966. 
In one place, it was reported, posters and similar 
materials were kept under lock and key; in an- 
other, there were 24 agitators but “they don’t do 


* Agitator, No. 6, 1965, p. 30; No. 16, 1965, pp. 24-25; No. 21, 
1965, pp. 29-30; No. 5, 1966, p. 43; No. 6, 1966, p. 37. 
® [bid., No. 3, 1965, pp. 29-33. 
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anything.” In Leningrad, a report stated, there 
were supposed to be 100,000 agitators, but many 
of these existed “on paper only,” and their re- 
cruitment was described as often based on the 
principle of “You have no other special duty 
(nagruzka); so you'll be an agitator.”® Perhaps 
the most ominous criticism of all appeared in an 
article by M. A. Morozov, head of the Agitation 
Section of the Central Committee’s Propaganda and 
Agitation Department, in January 1966. After de- 
claring that there was much that was “obsolete 
and decrepit” in Soviet agitation, Morozov went on 
to say: 


The organization of the agit-collective itself and the 
forms and methods of its activity need perfecting. All 
questions of the methodology of agitational mass work 
require serious study. It would be wrong to decide these 
questions in a stereotyped manner. ... But they must 
be solved. It is a task which brooks no delay.” 


Some critics even went so far as to question the 
continued need for the whole system of oral agita- 
tion. According to one account, “a considerable 
proportion of our ideological workers” seemed to 
believe that, with wider public access to the mass 
media, oral agitation had become altogether super- 
fluous, or at best was useful only in dealing with 
“backward segments” of the population.** Given 
the hallowed tradition attached to oral agitation, 
such accusations were little short of heretical, and 
the fact that they were publicized at all may well 
indicate that they had substantial backing in party 
circles. It must be stressed, however, that they 
were instantly and unequivocally refuted in the 
Soviet press.” 

In any event, there was abundant evidence prior 
to the 23rd Congress of critical concern about 
the state of oral agitation. There were, however, no 
indications of the nature of the reforms contem- 
plated other than the reported Leningrad experi- 
ments with agitator specialization. Nor was the 
picture ciarified by the published statements of the 
then newly-appointed head of the Central Com- 
mittee’s Propaganda and Agitation Department, 
V. I. Stepakov, who was subsequently to reveal 
himself as the principal advocate of politinforma- 
tors. In his first two published statements after 


° Ibid., No. 4, 1965, p. 6; No. 14, 1965, p. 3; No. 21, 1965, 
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his appointment (in August and November 1965**) 
Stepakov addressed himself exclusively to the sub- 
ject of propaganda and the theoretical training of 
party members, making no explicit reference what- 
ever to agitation—a highly curious omission in 
view of the critical attention it was currently re- 
ceiving in the Soviet press. In all his published 
statements, indeed, Stepakov studiously avoided 
even using the word “agitation,” preferring in- 
stead such terms as “mass propaganda” or “mass 
political propaganda.” It should be noted in this 
connection that in May 1966 the word “Agitation” 
was dropped from the title of what had until then 
been the Central Committee’s Department of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation. 


Genesis of the Politinformator 


The particular provision in the 23rd Congress 
resolution which the Soviet press has repeatedly 
cited as the genesis of the politinformator as a 
formal institution stated that “all political agita- 
tion must be based on the broad and regular dis- 
semination of information to the population on the 
political, economic and cultural life of the country 
and the international situation.” Taken by itself, 
this provision was broad enough to serve as au- 
thorization for a far-reaching reform of the agita- 
tion system, and possibly even for the replacement 
of agitators by politinformators. However, the 
clause was part of a paragraph, and it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful that it was intended to be read out 
of context. The entire paragraph is as follows: 


The Congress charges the party organizations with mak- 
ing serious improvements in mass political work. It is 
necessary to explain the party’s policy thoroughly and 
clearly, without evading acute problems, to be sensitive 
to the demands and spiritual requirements of the 
masses, and to take into consideration the heightened 
cultural and educational level of the Soviet people. All 
political agitation must be based on the broad and regu- 
lar dissemination of information to the population on 
the political, economic and cultural life of the country 
and the international situation. It is necessary to ensure 
regular reports to the working people by party, state, 
economic and public leaders on questions of the state’s 


8 Pravda, Aug. 4, 1965; Kommunist, No. 16, 1965, pp. 32-46. 
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domestic and foreign policy and on the work of the 
party, government, and public organizations, as well 
as reports by leaders of the local soviets and agencies of 
public education, health and trade, enterprises of the 
communal economy, and everyday services.“ 


Read in the context of the whole paragraph, the 
statement in question appears to have been intended 
merely as a rhetorical preamble to the following 
sentence calling for regular reports by leading 
personnel, which would seem to be the operative 
clause. 

There are still more cogent reasons for doubting 
that any part of this paragraph was actually in- 
tended to provide the basis for a fundamental 
reform of the agitation system. Had this been 
contemplated, one could expect to find some refer- 
ence to it in the proceedings of the Congress—if 
not in the speeches of some of the participants, 
then at least in Brezhnev’s report on behalf of the 
Central Committee—but a careful review of the 
Congress materials produces no such clues. Brezh- 
nev’s report included the usual platitudes concern- 
ing ideological work, but there was nothing in it 
to suggest that he shared the view of Morozov and 
others that the system of agitation had become 
“obsolete and decrepit” and was in urgent need 
of reform. Indeed, Brezhnev included agitators 
among the “splendid cadres” of the party, “truly 
a golden asset” which must be “cherished, solici- 
tously nurtured, and correctly utilized.” By con- 
trast, another section of Brezhnev’s report em- 
phatically called for regular reports by leading 
personnel (as provided for in the final Congress 
resolution), and this demand was later supported 
by Shelest.*° 

Editorial comment on the Congress and its im- 
plications for ideological work likewise gave no 
indication that the Congress resolution was under- 
stood at the time as heralding an important change 
in the forms of mass agitation. If any part of the 
resolution was singled out for special mention, it 
was the requirement that leading officials report 


“4 XXIII Sezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovetskovo Soyuza. 
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regularly to the general public. This was termed 
a “‘very important” or even an “extraordinarily 
important” instruction. For the rest, the resolution 
was either ignored or quoted verbatim without any 
particular emphasis or comment on the clause call- 
ing for all agitation to be based on information.”® 

In the six months following the 23rd Congress, 
the treatment of agitators in the party press con- 
tinued along much the same lines as in 1965 and 
early 1966. Two articles, however, took a slightly 
different tack. The first was from the pen of Yu. 
Fishevskii, head of an unidentified section of the 
Central Committee’s Propaganda and Agitation 
Department, and appeared in May 1966. After 
referring to the 23rd Congress resolution as a docu- 
ment of “immense” importance, Fishevskii went 
on to say: 


Not long ago we had occasion to acquaint ourselevs with 
the experience of the Sovetskii ward of Omsk in regard 
to attracting leading workers to agitation-propaganda 
work, .. . and we have arrived at the conclusion that 
this experience deserves attention. This applies especially 
to the practice of conducting political information 
sessions.” 


This was tantamount to an explicit endorsement 
by a senior official of the Agitprop aparatus of the 
use of politinformators. Fishevskii’s article, how- 
ever, broached the subject primarily in the context 
of “attracting leading workers to agitation-propa- 
ganda work,” and it would therefore be difficult— 
at least at this stage—to interpret his remarks as 
advocating a wholesale replacement of agitators 
by politinformators. 

The second of the two articles was authored by 
Stepakov himself and appeared in Pravda of Aug- 
ust 27, 1966. Stepakov had headed a delegation 
which toured Hungary to observe ideological work, 
and the article was primarily a report of that tour. 
It had nothing but praise for Hungarian practice, 
which was said to contain “much that is valuable 
and worthy of attention and application in our 
country.” In particular, the report stressed the 
“great importance” attached by the Hungarians 
to the dissemination of information both as an in- 
dex of socialist democracy and as a weapon against 
bourgeois propaganda. The measures adopted by 
the Hungarian party in this field were said to have 
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shown “positive results” and to have “increased the 
faith of the population in the printed and spoken 
word of the party.” Stepakov then brought in the 
subject of agitation—through the back door as it 
were—in a description of a new type of “questions 
and answers” meeting for small groups: 


This is a unique form of agitational work, but it is not 
the agit-collective which conducts it. The Hungarian 
party organizations have found it inexpedient to main- 
tain agitators and agit-collectives as a specialized institu- 
tion. They consider that every party member is obliged 
to carry out the function of explaining the policy of the 
party ... in the section in which he works and among 
the people with whom he daily communicates. 


Stepakov went no further; yet his seemingly non- 
committal description of the Hungarian party’s 
view of agitational work strongly implied his own 
agreement with it. 

In September 1966, Stepakov published another 
article entitled “Party Propaganda: New Condi- 
tions—New Demands,” which dealt with subjects 
broadly similar to those covered in his 1965 articles. 
It did, however, add one point (made in connection 
with the 23rd Congress resolution)—namely, that 
“systematic and broad information” was “one of 
the most important means of raising the level of 
political understanding of the working people.” ** 


Conference on Information Policy 


Several weeks later, from October 11 to 25, an 
all-Union conference-seminar of ideological workers 
took place in Moscow. It was a fairly high-powered 
affair, the participants including Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries Demichev, Andropov, Kapitonov, 
Kulakov, and Ponomarev, senior officials of the 
Central Committee apparatus, ministers and ofh- 
cials of the central government, and party secre- 
taries of the republics, regions, and territories. 
Secretary Demichev (also a candidate member of 
the Politburo) gave the opening as well as the con- 
cluding address, with Stepakov delivering the first 
report. 

According to Agitator, which provided the most 
extensive coverage of the conference, Stepakov 
“posed for discussion” the question: “Under con- 
temporary conditions and in accord with the deci- 
sions of the 23rd Congress of the CPSU, what per- 


sons and what institutions can best ensure broad 


** Kommunist, No. 13, 1966, pp. 18. 


and consistent oral information for the public?” 
His own reply, this time, was unequivocal: none 
of the existing ideological workers could cope with 
the task, either because—in the case of the lektori 
(lecturers) or dokladchiki (speakers)—they were 
otherwise occupied, or because—in the case of 
most agitators—they were incapable of it. As 
Stepakov put it, “Not every agitator is able to 
convey information in a systematic and qualified 
manner,” and what was needed instead was a new 
type of political communicator: 


We need qualified informators, people capable of con- 
ducting this section of work. ... Let them be provisional- 
ly called propagandist-informators or propagandist- 
commentators. The matter is not in the name, but in the 
essence. And the essence is that the training and general 
culture of these persons should be considerably higher 
than that of the agitator. It would seem that the selec- 
tion, training, retraining, and the system of studies and 
instruction must be the same as for the cadres of propa- 
gandists, taking into account, of course, the specific 
features of their work. The journal Agitator, the “Agita- 
tor Notebooks,”’ and the Houses and Cabinets of Political 
Education must in consequence be reconstituted. 


As to whether any role remained for the agitator, 
Stepakov went on to say that there was “no neces- 
sity . . . to decree the abolition of the institutions 
of agitators, agit-collectives, agit-points. Life, ex- 
perience, and practice will show how to deal with 
them henceforth.”?® However, his statement, made 
as it was in the context of a disparaging appraisal 
of the ability of agitators to take on the new tasks 
of oral communication, clearly sounded their death 
knell. There might be no need to “decree” their 
abolition, but there could be little doubt that, in 
Stepakov’s view, “life, experience, and practice” 
would accomplish the same result. 

There is some evidence that Stepakov’s position 
did not meet with universal approval at the con- 
ference. The Agitator account reports the views 
of only two other speakers who addressed them- 
selves to the question of information and agitation, 
and both appear to have had some reservations. A 
party secretary of the Kursk region, T. I. Arkhipova, 
pointed out that substantial sections of the rural 
population were still not being reached by other 
means of political persuasion, and that therefore 
her own organization attached “great importance” 
to oral agitation. Moreover, she added, the Kursk 
agitators were “not only informators but also or- 
ganizers of socialist competitions.” *° G. A. Bogda- 


* No. 21, 1966, p. 19. 
* Ibid. 


nov, party secretary of the Leningrad region, 
quoted figures from a sociological survey showing 
that the views of “those who regard oral agitation 
as obsolete are incorrect,” and he, too, pointed out 
that “political agitation is not only information, 
although that is a very important part of it; agita- 
tion is a form and method by which political ideas 
are actively carried to the masses.” *' 


Signs of Disagreement 


It is also significant that a report of the con- 
ference published in Partiinaia zhizn merely stated 
that the “question of political agitation in con- 
temporary conditions” had been “raised for dis- 
cussion,” without attributing any particular position 
to Stepakov. Moreover, the way in which the 
journal summarized this discussion would seem to 
indicate that its reporting was not altogether un- 
biased. After quoting the proviso in the 23rd 
Congress resolution requiring that all political agi- 
tation be based on the dissemination of information, 
the paper asked what instrumentalities could best 
ensure this. It went on to say: 


The task of informing the population is in considerable 
measure accomplished with the aid of radio, television 
[and] newspapers ... an enormous role belongs to the 
lektor and the dokladchik. What place, under these con- 
ditions, remains for the agitator? What must be done 
in order to improve the work of the agit-collectives? The 
exchange of opinions revealed that the main task is to 
perfect and skillfully utilize the most varied and prac- 
tically tested methods of mass political work, to support 
the most effective of these, to arrange matters so that 
party organizations may seriously and systematically en- 
gage in political agitation.” 


Particularly worthy of note is the fact that no men- 
tion was made of a new type of oral communicator 
to convey information, and that other media were 
said to be already accomplishing this task “in con- 
siderable measure.” Furthermore, with regard to 
the future of the agit-collectives, the question was 
not whether to abolish them, but how to improve 
their work. Rather than experimentation with new 
forms of ideological work (such as the introduction 
of informators as suggested by Stepakov), the 
consensus of the conference was represented as 
favoring the improved utilization of “practically 
tested methods.’”* 


* Ibid., p. 20. 
22 No. 21, 1966, p. 17. 
*8 Agitator, No. 21, 1966, p. 23. 
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The supposition that Partiinaia zhizn’s slanted 
account of the conference was not just a case of 
haphazard reporting is supported by an article 
which had appeared in the preceding issue of the 
journal, passed for publication on October 18, 1966, 
while the conference was still in session. Published 
under the signatures of N. Sviridov, a deputy chief 
of the Central Committee Propaganda Department, 
and V. Anisimoy, an instructor in that department, 
the article dealt, curiously enough, with political 
agitation work in the Volgograd tractor plant, 
which—as mentioned earlier—had been severely 
criticized in the press in early 1965. According to 
the authors, these activities “had come under study” 
and been found altogether satisfactory. Agitators 
were helping workers to raise output, to make 
efficient use of equipment, and to eliminate faulty 
production and waste (“not a single case of the 
manufacture of low-grade products goes unno- 
ticed”). Nor did the agitators neglect to “inform 
the workers about the most important events in the 
domestic and international life of the country.” 
Visual agitation, too, was “concrete and convinc- 
ing.”** All this about a plant where agitational 
work had been pictured the year before as “either 
too general . . . or very primitive [and] shallow 
in its content,” and where the head of an agit- 
collective had himself complained of having trouble 
getting his agitators to take their work seriously! 
It seems highly improbable that either the choice 
of the plant or the timing of the article was coin- 
cidental. In any event, its message sharply con- 
tradicted not only the views implicit in Stepakov’s 
pronouncements but also the entire campaign of 
criticism directed at the agitators over two years. 

On the other side, an article by Stepakov, said 
to be based on his report to the October conference, 
appeared in Kommunist in November. Referring 
again to the 23rd Congress resolution, it called for 
the introduction of “propagandist-informators” but 
made no mention of the agitators.”° The omission 
in this article of the disparaging remarks which, 
according to the Agitator account, Stepakov had 
made at the conference concerning the capabilities 
and future role of agitators may well have been 
another indication of the controversial nature of 
the subject. 

While the conference was still going on, Pravda 
had briefly reported it on three different dates, 


* No. 20, 1966, pp. 50-1. 
* No. 17, 1966, pp. 23-4. 
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but had given no account of the proceedings.” 
This would not have been particularly significant 
except for the fact that it contrasted sharply with 
the treatment the same newspaper had given to a 
similar conference in December 1961 following the 
previous party congress, when it had published 
accounts running to tens of thousands of words.”’ 
Besides its three brief notices about the conference, 
Pravda on October 25 carried an editorial on ideo- 
logical work, in which—without any reference 
either to Stepakov’s proposals or the views of 
other conference participants—it merely noted in 
passing that “in a number of party organizations 
political information has been assigned to experi- 
enced people [who are] very keen on this line 
of work.” 

The day before the conference began, Pravda 
had opened its columns to a discussion of “Politi- 
cal Agitation and Life,” which was launched with 
an article by Z. Kruglova, a secretary in the Lenin- 
grad municipal party organization. Citing local 
examples, Kruglova discerned “two different ap- 
proaches to agitational mass work” among party 
functionaries, with one group holding that “oral 
agitation and especially the agitators’ talks .. . 
cannot compete with such powerful tools of ideo- 
logical influence as the press, radio, television, etc.,” 


*® Oct. 12, 18, and 26, 1966. 
7 Ibid., Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 1961. 
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—And these fellows will applaud my report. 
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and another group taking the position that “even 
today the older and tried ideological weapon of our 
party—agitation by means of the living word— 
has not lost its role.” Kruglova herself was clearly 
in the second group. Her article, while unsparing 
in its criticism of the current state of agitation, was 
an uncompromising reaffirmation of the view that 
“neither radio, nor television, nor the cinema, nor 
newspapers . . . can replace . . . the living word 
of the agitator, reinforced by personal example and 
directed at the concrete person.” 

Whether or not the Kruglova article, appearing 
when it did, was a deliberate attempt to win support 
among the conference participants for the belea- 
guered agitators, it was an unmistakable signal that 
important circles within the party did not share 
Stepakov’s “defeatist” views regarding the agita- 
tors’ future role. Later contributions to the Pravda 
discussion, published after the conference, took a 
considerably more reserved view of the usefulness 
of agitators and, with varying degrees of enthu- 
siasm, endorsed the need for politinformators.”* 
By the time the discussion was finally summed up 
by two Pravda journalists in March 1967, it was 
clear that politinformators had already become a 
going institution. As the Pravda writers put it, 
“life itself” had called forth “a qualitatively new 
type of worker conducting political agitation.””° 


Enter the Politinformators 


Early in 1967, the party press began reporting 
the formation of politinformator groups in many 
parts of the country, and in February Agitator 
started publishing a special subsection for them. 
Almost all subsequent accounts by local party 
leaders date the introduction of their own politin- 
formator groups to the beginning of that year.*° It 
would appear, therefore, that some sort of central 
directive must have been issued soon after the 
October conference. The existence of such a direc- 
tive is acknowledged in some accounts and denied 
in others, but it is highly improbable that the more 
or less simultaneous emergence of politinformators 


8 Oct. 27, Nov. 15 and 21, 1966; Jan. 26, Feb. 7, 1967. 

* March 17, 1967. 

Tn addition to the cases already mentioned, several local 
party leaders were to claim that they had been deploying spe- 
cialized agitators designated as “politinformators” for several 
years (see, e.g., Agitator, No. 8, 1967, p. 32), but these were 
clearly exceptions and had not been previously reported in the 
national press. 


all over the Soviet Union was due solely to the 
prompting of “life itself’ without some fairly ex- 
plicit instruction from the party’s central apparatus. 

Whatever form this instruction may have taken, 
it could not, however, have been very specific 
regarding the future role of agitators, for the next 
few years were marked by considerable speculation 
and confusion on this score. Evidences of this 
confusion cropped up very early. “I shall say 
frankly,” wrote one agitator in February 1967, 
“that I do not understand what I, as head of a shop 
agit-collective, am supposed to do. That we agitate 
badly I have known for a long time.” ** The authors 
of the Pravda summary referred to above reported 
that several correspondents had raised the ques- 
tion, “What will become of agitators?” Instead of 
answering it directly, however, they responded in 
this roundabout fashion: 


The answer, it seems, is given in other letters. There is 
no point, they say, in opposing the politinformator to 
the agitator. It would be a mistake to mechanically 
abolish the agit-collectives wthout having selected cadres 
of politinformators and other workers more qualified 
than the agitators. The view is also being expressed that, 
for individual work with people (e.g., with [religious] 
believers, “difficult”? adolescents, etc.) and also in some 
concrete local situations, the need for the qualified agi- 
tator does not diminish.” 


Thus, not only was the question attributed to 
Pravda’s readers, but the paper had them provide 
the answer as well. The answer was, in substance, 
that agitators still had their uses and should not 
be “mechanically’ abolished before a superior sub- 
stitute became available. Nevertheless, the general 
tenor of the Pravda comment was such as to sug- 
gest that agitators were well on the way to Engels’ 
proverbial Museum of Antiquities. 

In the context of these developments, mention 
must also be made of Stepakov’s book, The Scien- 
tific Foundations for Party Propaganda, which was 
passed for printing on March 13, 1967, just about 
the time the “Political Agitation and Life” discus- 
sion was brought to a close in Pravda. The book, 
after reiterating that the 23rd Congress resolution 
had “emphasized” the need to base all agitation on 
information, proceeded to make an even stronger 
case against agitators than Stepakov had set forth 
at the October conference, but on the moot question 
of their future its formulations were noticeably 
moderate: 


% Agitator, No. 3, 1967, p. 34. 
®2 March 17, 1967. 
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It goes without saying that the matter is not one of 
“changing the signboards.” There is also no need to 
dissolve the agit-collectives if, through the carefulness of 
the party organization, they are correctly selected and 
really efficient. But wherever agitators are merely listed 
formally, where the agit-collective does not justify its 
designation, it is worth reviewing the practice of political 
agitation, to repudiate that which discredits or belittles 
it, and at the same time to adopt that [form] which is 
new, stronger, and more effective than the old.” 


This newest statement of Stepakov’s views was 
noteworthy for two reasons. First, it presumably 
reflected the instructions given in the disputed 
central directive; or if such a directive had either 
not been issued or (more likely) had not dealt 
specifically with the future of agitators, it had to 
be taken by subordinate officials as expressing the 
thinking of the party leadership. Second, its more 
moderate approach to the issue of the agitators’ 
future role may conceivably have reflected a com- 
promise forced upon Stepakov either at the Oc- 
tober conference or shortly afterwards. In this 
connection, it should be noted that while Stepakov’s 
November 1966 article in Kommunist, refered to 
earlier, had spoken of “unconstrained heart-to- 
heart talk in the circle of comrades” as an important 
instrument of political enlightenment,** an other- 
wise similar passage in his book expanded this 
phrase to read “unconstrained heart-to-heart talk 
by the agitator in the circle of comrades” *® (italics 
added). Whatever the import of this and other 
differences in substance and tone between Stepa- 
kov’s earlier statements and those in his book, it 
is a reasonable assumption that they did not go 
unnoticed by local party leaders and thus injected 
a further element of uncertainty into the picture. 


Agitators on the Seesaw 


The kind of official guidance that was being 
given to local party organizations at this time 
can best be illustrated by a glance at the second 
edition of the Handbook for Secretaries of Pri- 
mary Party Organizations (passed for printing on 
February 1, 1967). In a subsection re-entitled 
“New Demands’—instead of “Agit-Collective” ‘as 


* Partiinot propagande—nauchnie osnovy, Moscow, 1967, pp. 
217, 223-26. See also David Wedgwood Benn, “New Thinking 
in Soviet Propaganda,” Soviet Studies, No. 1, 1969, pp. 52 ff., 
for a perceptive analysis of recent Soviet preoccupations with 
propaganda methods, based largely on Stepakov’s book. 

** No. 17, 1966, p. 24. 

*® Stepakov, op. cit., p. 224 (emphasis added). 
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in the first edition of 1964—the second edition 
acknowledged the need to “analyze the practice of 
agitation and consider what demands are raised by 
life and how best to implement them,” and it also 
omitted almost all the favorable references to agi- 
tators found in the first edition. Nevertheless, 
the “new demands” it set forth diverged markedly 
from those advanced by Stepakov. There was no 
mention of the 23rd Congress resolution and its 
proviso for basing all agitation on the dissemina- 
tion of information, and political information was 
merely listed as one of the “basic forms of oral 
agitation.” Moreover, whereas Stepakov had called 
for a new and different kind of information-com- 
municator outside the agit-collective, the second 
edition of the Handbook called for a better agitator 
within the agit-collective. Finally, notwithstanding 
all its references to the changing needs of the times, 
the Handbook still pictured the “true agitator” as 
fulfilling a necessary function: 


This is [the function of] a political organizer and worker 
with the masses (massovik). . .. He sees to it that an 
initiative is supported, that workers’ meetings proceed 
actively, that people visit an interesting exhibition, cine- 
ma, or museum. After all, it is not so important what 
such a political worker is called—agitator, politorganizer 
or informator. The main thing is to unify the collective 
and help it to solve its tasks successfully.” 


Given this description of the agitator, readers of 
the Handbook doubtless had little difficulty in 
agreeing that the designation of this functionary 
was indeed a matter of little importance. They may 
even have asked why a new name was needed at all. 


The uncertainty and confusion surrounding the 
whole question of whether or not the traditional 
agitator was to be replaced by a more sophisticated 
and specialized type of information-communicator 
continued over the next few years. For a time it 
appeared that a definite changeover was either un- 
der way or in the offing. Early in 1967, reports 
about the work of agitators disappeared almost 
completely from the press. Some local organiza- 
tions reported that they were “reviewing” the com- 
position of their agit-collectives and substantially 
reducing their size*’; others ceased even mentioning 
agitators among their ideological workers almost 
as if they had become unpersons or a non-institu- 


* Spravochnik sekretaria pervichnoi partiinot organizatsii, 
Moscow, 1967, pp. 84-86. Cf. the 1964 edition, pp. 100-01. 

7 Agitator, No. 1, 1967, p. 34; No. 9, 1967, p. 30; Pravda, 
June 3 and Aug. 18, 1967. 


tion.** Such references to agitators as did appear 


related for the most part to their past activities 
and invariably were highly critical.*? On the other 
hand, the press was filled with laudatory accounts 
of the work of newly-established politinformator 
groups. Everywhere, it appeared, they were being 
enthusiastically recived as filling a longstanding 
need.*” True, some comments suggested that the 
changeover was often more in name than in sub- 
stance (e.g., “Yesterday there was an agit-collec- 
tive—today it is already called a politinformator 
group’ *’). Nevertheless, even this “changing of 
the signboards” and the similar renaming of local- 
level propaganda-service journals from Bloknot 
Agitatora to Politinformator*? seemed to point to 
the imminent demise of the agit-collectives. Such, 
at any rate, was the interpretation placed on these 
developments both in the Soviet Union and by com- 
mentators in the West.** 


Portents of Retreat 


Yet, alongside this pattern, a conflicting one 
began to emerge—not so clear in outline and initi- 
ally much more muted, but still substantial enough 
to reveal the continuing uncertainty and disagree- 
ment within the party. Not all accounts by local 
leaders stopped referring to agitators: some per- 
sisted in listing them among ideological workers 
even if they did not describe their activities.** 
Others dealt with mass political work without any 
reference to the introduction of politinformators. 
This was notably true~of an article on party educa- 
tional activity by A. Skaba, a secretary of the 
Ukrainian CP Central Committee, who had been a 


3 Pravda, Jan. 20, July 11 and 17, 1967; April 6, 1968. 
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participant in the October conference.*® Another 
example was a Partiinaia zhizn editorial entitled 
“On the Participation of Leading Workers in Mass 
Political Work”:*® this was a subject bearing di- 
rectly on the introduction of politinformators; yet 
they were not so much as mentioned. 

These highly conspicuous omissions were not 
the only indications of behind-the-scenes contro- 
versy. When one local party secretary wrote in 
Agitator that a reduction in the number of agita- 
tors “is in our view a natural result of the speciali- 
zation of informator-commentators,” and that, in 
fact, “the agitator as previously constituted is not 
needed,” another replied in a subsequent issue of 
the same journal that this conclusion was prema- 
ture, and that there were agitators who “day in 
and day out conduct important, if not always 
noticed, work.’’*” The latter view was supported 
by a secretary of the Rostov regional party com- 
mittee, who wrote that “among our agitators there 
are a number of active political fighters of the 
party capable . . . of leading the people behind 
them. Such agitators are needed by party organi- 
zations.” ** 

The whole dispute was aired in the pages of 
Pravda on December 25, 1967, with the publication 
of a letter from a rank-and-file party member in 
distant Petropavlovsk-Kamchatskii. The writer 
claimed that he had attended various party meet- 
ings at which it was asserted, on the basis of 
“directives,” that further progress in ideological 
work depended “‘solely on how seriously party com- 
mittees . . . approach the selection of politinforma- 
tors.” Such assertions had struck him as “simply 
incomprehensible” at first, but later on, as the press 
began commenting on the subject, “it became clear 
that this was not an experiment, but a carefully 
considered liquidation of the institution of the 
agitators.” The letter went on: 


The underestimation of agitators worries many Com- 
munists working directly in the localities. Could it be 
that my alarm is groundless? But already some party 
organizations have weakened or altogether discontinued 
work with agitators. Understanding of that assignment 
is disappearing. Is this permissible? 


Before publishing the letter, Pravda had passed 
it on for reply to a Moscow primary party organi- 


* “Certain Questions of Educational Work in Present Condi- 
tions,” Partiinaia zhizn, No. 4, 1967, pp. 52 ff. 
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zation, and this reply—in the form of a lengthy 
article by two officials of the Moscow organization— 
was published along with the letter. It contained 
the first clearcut indications of a retreat from 
Stepakov’s policy of the wholesale replacement of 
of agitators by politinformators. The reply stated: 


Speaking frankly, we were very troubled by some of the 
statements in your letter on the liquidation of agitators 
and their underestimation. . . . Did they really weaken 
or even “altogether discontinue” work with agitators in 
your city and region? We consider that the. . . politin- 
formator groups do not at all mechanically replace all 
old, tried and tested forms of political agitation. Does 
the politinformator exclude the agitator? Why do you 

. understand it in this wav? ... We began forming 
politinformator groups in February of this year. But we 
did not at all think of liquidating or dissolving the agit- 
collective. Under no circumstances! On the contrary, we 
sought ways to strengthen it, to improve the work of 
agitators and render it more effective. Thus, we do not 
intend “to replace” agitators. And so far as we know, 
no one has called for this either in the central press 
or in “directives,”’ as you write. 


In other words, it was all an unfortunate and quite 
inexplicable misunderstanding. 

But if there was a misunderstanding, it soon 
became clear that the Pravda article had not done 
much to alleviate it. In April 1968, T. I. Arkhi- 
pova, the Kursk secretary who had seemed to op- 
pose Stepakov at the October conference, com- 
plained that local leaders were “particularly 
worried over how to ensure a clear-cut structure 
and achieve the sensible coordination of all forces 
involved in mass political work.”*® In June, the 
editor of Agitator, M. S. Kurianov, acknowledged 
that “two opposing views” existed in the party 
regarding these same questions, and he made a 
somewhat convoluted attempt to reconcile them.”° 
One month later, however, a secretary of the Vin- 
nitsa regional committee could still write: 


Of course, it would be untrue to assert that all questions 
regarding the organization and activity of agitators and 
politinformators have been solved and that everything 
is clear to everyone. However, the unduly protracted 
discussions in some places concerning the expediency 
of the new form of political agitation are, at the least, 
unfounded. It would be considerably more useful in 
every respect to occupy oneself properly with questions 
concerning political information, and this in the widest 
sense of the word.” 


Kurianov was drawn into the controversy again 
in October 1968 when a local party official reported 


* Agitator, No. 7, p. 45. 
5° Ibid., No. 12, pp. 37-42. 
* Ibid., No. 14, p. 47. 
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in a letter to Agitator that someone he (the local 
official) had intended to appoint as a politinforma- 
tor had preferred to remain an agitator because 
he felt that agitators were “ardent fighters for the 
party” whereas politinformators were just “com- 
petent bookworms” who “regurgitate whatever 
they’ve been fed” (chto vpital to i otdal). This 
letter prompted Kurianov to reply with a lengthy 
defense of politinformators, in the course of which 
he acknowledged the existence of “bewilderment” 
and “false rumors” in the party and even went so 
far as to charge that the issue was being deliber- 
ately confused.** As late as February 1970, he still 
found it necessary to complain of “great confu- 
sion,” with some party officials still doubting the 
need for politinformators, while others ‘“underes- 
timated the role of agitators and held either that 
they were “unnecessary altogether or that their role 
was insignificant.” “Such views,” wrote Kurianov, 
“.. . have nothing in common with our party’s 
appreciation of their [the agitators’] role.” But 
whereas he had earlier expresed annoyance at the 
failure of local leaders to grasp the. party’s inten- 
tions, Kurianov now described their questions as 
“far from idle” and their confusion as “altogether 
natural.” °° 


Indecision at the Top 


What Kurianov failed to mention was that the 
central leadership itself had been largely responsible 
for causing the confusion in the first place and 
had also been remarkably slow in acting to clear 
it up. It was, in fact, not until April 1969 that an 
editorial in the central press condemned the neglect 
of agitators which had accompanied the introduc- 
tion of politinformators. Until then, editorial com- 
ment had given pride of place to the new politin- 
formators and ignored the emergence of “incorrect 
views” regarding the future role of agitators. 
Where this latter question had been touched upon 
at all, as in a Pravda editorial of September 4, 1967, 
the position taken had been precisely one to which 
Kurianov later took exception—namely, that “the 
agitator now has a more concrete field of activity— 
individual work with people.” Officials of the 
Agitprop apparatus had been almost as reticent. 
After the publication of his book in 1967, Stepakov 


* No. 19, 1968, pp. 50-53. 
8 Agitator, No. 3, 1970, p. 50. 


himself said nothing more in print on the subject, 
and although the head of the Agitation Section, 
Morozov, also published a brochure in 1967, he 
merely repeated Stepakov’s arguments in favor of 
politinformators almost word for word and strongly 
criticized the work of agitators.* Of the other 
senior officials of the Central Committee Propa- 
ganda Department, only A. Dmitriuk, one of the 
deputy chairmen, took up the question of the agi- 
tators’ future role. Dmitriuk explicitly acknowl- 
edged the confusion in the party, but like the 
Pravda editorial mentioned above, his article took 
the line that agitators still had a “very important 
and necessary” function to fulfill in the realm of 
“individual work.” °° 

Throughout the period following the large-scale 
introduction of politinformators, it was Kurianov 
who acted as chief troubleshooter for the Agitprop 
establishment. Between 1967 and early 1970, he 
published seven articles on the subject of mass 
political work, and in five of these he touched upon 
the vexing problem of what was to become of the 
agitators. His equivocal and constantly changing 
formulations, which contributed in no small measure 
to the perplexity of the local cadres, mirrored the 
indecision of the Agitprop leadership, but above all 
they reflected a gradual retreat from the 1967 ofh- 
cial policy of progressively reducing and ultimately 
liquidating the function of agitators back toward 
their full rehabilitation as a vital and coequal link 


in the system of political communication alongside ' 


the politinformators. 


Backtracking by Stages 


Characteristically, the retreat was carried out in 
the same creeping fashion that had marked the 
original advance. There was no sudden and clear- 
cut reversal; instead, official policy appeared to 
backtrack by stages. It is difficult to trace the be- 
ginning of this process with any certainty. It may 
have begun as early as December 1967, when 
Pravda—as mentioned earlier—gave prominence 
to the letter of the party member from Petropav- 
lovsk-Kamchatskii expressing concern over the 
“carefully considered liquidation” of agitators, 
along with the reply of two Moscow primary party 
officials that no such liquidation was intended. It 


% Massovo-politicheskaia rabota partiinykh organizatsti, Mos- 
cow,1967, pp. 28-29. 
% Agitator, No. 6, 1968, pp. 21-2. 


was manifestly under way during 1968, when re- 
marks critical of the work of politinformators and 
sympathetic towards agitators increasingly found 
their way into the central press.°* In June of that 
year, Kurianov wrote approvingly that many party 
organizations which had instituted politinformators 
still “retained their agit-collectives.””» He continued 
to insist that politinformators “occupy the leading 
place in the system of agitation,” that they repre- 
sent the “higher form” and agitators the “lower 
form,” but he nevertheless brought himself around 
to an admission that “the agit-collective is essen- 
tial.”°’ The first positive account of the work of 
agitators to come out in a long while appeared in 
Pravda on September 6, 1968: one of two lengthy 
articles reporting on mass political work in a 
Sverdlovsk plant was headlined “Agitators” and 
provided clear evidence that these functionaries 
were still very much in business. 

In the spring of 1969, Agitator also shifted 
course in the same direction. An article published 
in a March issue argued that agitators and politin- 
formators complemented each other and constituted 
a “single ideological collective.” Moreover, the 
following issue of the same journal for the first time 
published an editorial condemning “the feeling . . 
that agitators are now unnecessary,” adding that 
“although the party press has explained the in- 
correctness of this point of view, it still exists here 
and there.” ** Kurianov himself, writing in Pravda 
on May 21, explicitly stated that “the agit-collec- 
tives will not be eliminated. . . . They will continue 
to play a large role. They should be strengthened 
and improved.” Moreover, he no longer insisted 
that politinformators were beings of a higher order, 
but instead criticized the fact that “some party 
organizations today observe a peculiar kind of sep- 
aration of roles: the agit-collectives are assigned 
only to agitation work, and the politinformators are 
assigned only to information work.” 

The culmination of the policy reversal finally 
came in July with the publication in Agitator of an 
editorial entitled “The Agitator—Active Fighter 
for the Party,” which was unmistakably intended to 


 Ibid., No. 11, 1968, p. 47; No. 13, 1968, p. 53; No. 18, 1968, 
p. 34; No. 24, 1968, p. 36; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 2, 1968, p. 51. 

7 Agitator, No. 12, 1968, pp. 38, 40-41. In an earlier article, 
in September 1967, Kurianov was already referring to politin- 
formators as “the leading force in mass political work” and had 
placed current developments in the context of a dialectical 
movement from lower to higher forms, thus implying that the 
latter was due to replace the former (ibid., No. 17, 1967, pp. 
31533): 

8 No. 6, p. 40, and No. 7, p. 4. 
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signal the complete rehabilitation of agitators. 
Characteristically, it started out by invoking the 
name of Lenin to legitimate the new policy line. 
Recalling a note which Lenin wrote to Sverdlov in 
November 1917 recommending someone for agita- 
tion work in Petrograd, the editorial spelled out the 
moral of the story—namely, that Lenin, even at 
a time when he was heavily preoccupied with many 
pressing problems, had concerned himself with the 
assignment of a single agitator. This example, de- 
clared Agitator, 


shows what significance Vladimir Illich attached to mili- 
tant organizational activity among the masses. ... Our 
party has always valued the agitator cadres in a Leninist 
manner and held high the calling of the agitator. 


The editorial went on to note that since the ap- 
pearance of politinformators some party organiza- 
tions had tended to neglect agitators and “here and 
there” had even “abolished the agit-collective al- 
together.” This, it declared, does “serious harm” 
and is “impermissible”; agitators and politinforma- 
tors “solve one and the same task, pursue one and 
the same aim.” °° 


Effect and Causes 


While the consequences of the integration of 
politinformators into the system of political com- 
munication fall outside the scope of this article, a 
few general observations may be in order. For one 
thing, published examples of what were presum- 
ably meant to be model politinformator talks °° do 
not strike one as particularly skillful exercises in 
oral persuasion: for the most part, they are lifeless 
repetitions of Pravda editorials or official pro- 
nouncements without a spark of originality in either 
style or content. That this is not an unduly harsh 
judgment is supported by increasing Soviet crit- 
icisms of the work of politinformators, couched in 
terms reminiscent of the earlier criticisms di- 
rected at the agitators.°* Moreover, even if the 
caliber of some individual politinformators’ per- 
formance is higher than these criticisms seem to 


* No. 14, 1969, pp. 3-6. 

* Agitator, No. 8, 1968, pp. 41-43; No. 9, 1968, pp. 43-45; 
No. 13, 1968, pp. 54-56; No. 17, 1968, pp. 45-48; No. 12, 1969, 
pp. 35-37, No. 14, 1969, pp. 51-52. 

“See No. 2, 1969, p. 46; No. 5, 1969, p. 47; No. 7, 1969, 
p. 51; No. 20, 1969, p. 38; Pravda, Jan. 30, Feb. 24, March 5, 
1969; Kommunist, No. 15, 1969, p. 49; Partiinaia zhizn, No. 1, 
1969, p. 42. 
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indicate, they, as an institution, are likely to play 
a limited role in supplementing the influence of 
the mass media quantitatively rather than strength- 
ening it qualitatively. 

In view of the inconclusive outcome of the pro- 
tracted controversy in the Soviet Union over the 
respective merits of agitators and politinformators, 
one may well ask why the whole issue was raised in 
the first place. The answer, or at least part of it, 
could conceivably lie in the impact of modern 
communications research. Even the relatively few 
surveys in this field whose findings have so far 
been published in the Soviet Union *? must have 
brought home to the leadership that Soviet propa- 
ganda audiences reflect the same phenomena of 
selective exposure—and presumably of selective 
perception and retention as well—which frustrate 
the efforts of communicators in other lands. A 
campaign to supplement the mass media by inten- 
sified face-to-face communication of the kind in- 
tended to be provided by the politinformators 
would be a characteristic and almost predictable 
Soviet response to such findings. 

To be more specific, empirical research must 
have done much to dispel the long-cherished notion 
of the agitator as the political guide of his collec- 
tive. For example, a party-conducted survey of 
250 members of various collective groups in three 
cities showed that only 6.4 percent turned to their 
agitators with questions on political problems, as 
compared with 10 percent who turned to their task 
leaders, 36 percent to party secretaries, 42.4 per- 
cent to propagandists, and 51.2 percent to fellow 
workers or friends.** To anyone who had followed 
the activities of agitators at all closely, even through 
the distorting lens of the Soviet press, this may not 
have been a very startling finding; nevertheless, it 
did point up the hollowness of the official claims of 
the past regarding the agitators’ key role, such as 
Kurianov’s statement, made as late as 1965, that 
a “person listening to the radio, watching tele- 
vision, or reading an article wishes to talk matters 
over, to exchange views. Naturally he turns to the 
agitator.” ** Now, there was hard “scientific evi- 
dence that people did not, in fact, turn “naturally” 
to the agitator. By exposing the marginal contribu- 
tion of the agitators as opinion leaders, such studies 


* See, e.g., Zhurnalist, No. 8, 1967, pp. 44-45, No. 12, 1967, 
pp. 42-45; No. 2, 1968, pp. 23-25; No. 7, 1968, pp. 46-47; No. 
8, 1968, pp. 60-62; No. 10, 1969, pp. 34-37. 

“A. G. Efimov and P. V. Pozdniakov, Nauchnie osnovy 
partiinoi propagandy, Moscow, 1966, pp. 99-100. 

“ Kommunist, No. 10, 1965, pp. 45-46. 


could well have prompted the move in 1967 to re- 
place them with politinformators. But even if they 
only added force to the arguments of those who 
pressed for the agitators’ abolition on other 
grounds, they remain notable as one of the few 
cases in the Soviet Union in which the findings of 
social research appear to have coincided with pol- 
icy initiatives. 


Political Significance 


More pertinent to the present discussion would 
be an attempt to identify the political forces in- 
volved in the controversy. A case could be made to 
show that certain local organizations opposed the 
abolition of agitators more than others, or that the 
line of Partiinaia zhizn differed markedly from that 
of Agitator, but this would hardly be very enlighten- 
ing unless these divergences could be related to 
current rivalries within the party leadership as well 
as to the broader issues of Soviet politics. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence is too sparse to permit 
more than speculation on either score. None of the 
top party leaders (i.e., members of the Politburo 
or the Central Committee Secretariat) took a public 
stand on the issue of politinformators vs. agitators, 
nor did the debate at any time go beyond the realm 
of “technical” agitprop arguments. This is not to 
say that the controversy had no high-level political 
repercussions: Stepakov must have had friends in 
the party’s inner circle, and the defeat of an initia- 
tive with which he was so prominently associated 
may be presumed to have affected more then just 
his own personal standing and influence. Still less 
does it mean that the issue was without wider im- 
plications for the political system as a whole. Soviet 
agitators have always been “organizers” rather 
than mere communicators. Their abolition would 
have deprived the regime of an important instru- 
ment of social control and, conversely, would have 
freed Soviet citizens from one of the forms of petty 
supervision which have long been an obnoxious 
feature of Soviet life. 

Resisting the temptation to speculate further 
afield, one may state that the whole process involv- 
ing the introduction of politinformators and the 
abortive drive against agitators constitutes a limited 
but instructive lesson in the political style of the 


* At the time of his appointment as head of the Agitprop 
apparatus, Stepakov was thought to be a supporter of Kosygin 
(Radio Liberty, Daily Information Bulletin, August 3, 1965). 


post-Khrushchev leadership. This kind of decision- 
making by trial and error, with apparent vacillation 
at the top and manifest confusion below—with 
more or less tentative policy initiatives, variously 
disguised, meeting with more or less determined 
opposition, similarly disguised—is an altogether 
new phenomenon in the history of the Soviet Agit- 
prop. In other areas of Soviet politics, the con- 
tinued validity of the monolithic totalitarian model 
has repeatedly been disproved by the regime’s 
obvious need to include a variety of expert groups 
in the decision-making process if it is to success- 
fully govern a complex society. In economic plan- 
ning, in military affairs, in legal and educational 
reforms, to name but a few areas, experts repre- 
senting different groups (some have called them 
“interest groups”) have been able to advance con- 
flicting views in public until the political leadership 
came out in favor of one or the other, or adopted 
an intermediary position. Not so, however, in 
Agitprop. This has always been the party’s exclu- 
sive preserve: there are no agitprop experts outside 
the party apparatus. It is unprecedented for the 
professional manipulators of unanimity to be other 
than unanimous themselves in regard to the tools 
and techniques of their profession. Here, until 
1967, the record had consistently been one of firm 
and unchallenged decisions taken at the center and 
faithfully obeyed throughout the hierarchy. Never 
before had agitprop matters been left to “life, ex- 
perience, practice.” In the Soviet lexicon, this 
means leaving them to drift (samotiok), which is 
high on the scale of bureaucratic evils. 

If the issue of the politinformator vs. the agita- 
tor was allowed to drift, as it most assuredly was, 
the reason was perhaps precisely that it involved 
one of the party’s chief raisons d’etre and therefore 
could not be opened to the intrusion of outsiders 
and their expertise. Consequently, the party could 
not play here its by now accustomed and far easier 
role of arbiter between conflicting outside interests, 
finding itself faced instead with conflicting pres- 
sure groups within its own ranks. The choice be- 
fore the party leaders was either to resolve the 
issue by coming out for one of the contending 
groups (whether pro-agitator or pro-politinforma- 
tor) or to avoid a decision and preserve intraparty 
peace—at least on this issue. Stalin certainly, 
and Khrushchev probably, would have chosen the 
first option. That the present Soviet leadership 
took the second—even at the cost of blocking the 
decision-making process in agitprop affairs—gives 
this case study a significance extending beyond its 
particular subject matter. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Bulgarian Economic Reform— 
Advance and Retreat 


By L. A. D. Dellin 


Ithough relatively little has been written 
about it in the West, especially recently, Bulgaria, 
too—like practically all the other Communist 
states of Eastern Europe—has been embarked on 
the path of economic reform during the 1960’s.! 
Indeed, when the Bulgarian reform blueprint was 
first spelled out officially at the end of 1965 after a 
protracted period of preliminary discussion and ex- 
perimentation, it was optimistically viewed by 
some Western analysts as heralding a more sub- 
stantial move away from the Soviet model of a 
centralized, command economy—at least in certain 
key respects (notably, planning decentralization 
and pricing reform)—than was envisaged in the 
reform plans of some other East European Com- 
munist regimes. Actually, as further systematized 
and claborated in 1966 and 1967, the blueprint 
turned out to be less “advanced” than it had ap- 
peared to be at first, but its direction was never- 
theless still forward—that is, away from Stalinist- 
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type centralized planning and controls. In 1968, 
however, there was a clear-cut reversal of direc- 
tion. While still referring to the “new system of 
management” evolved in the preceding years, the 
regime in fact altered the pre-1968 blueprint so 
drastically as to virtually replace it with a new one 
strengthening some of the very features which the 
regime had earlier set out to downgrade. 


In a very real sense, therefore, it is appropriate 
to survey the zigzag course of Bulgarian economic 
reform in terms of two distinct blueprints rather 
than just one, with 1968 marking the dividing line 
between them. In the following pages, the salient 
features of the pre-1968 blueprint will first be ana- 
lyzed, principally on the basis of the three major 
official documents which shaped it: (1) the “Draft 


1The present article is a revised and updated version of 
a paper presented at an international symposium on economic 
reforms in Eastern Europe held in October 1969 under the 
auspices of the Studiengesellschaft fiir Fragen mittel- und ost- 
europaischer Partnerschaft, in Bonn. The original paper will be 
included in a volume entitled Osteuropa—W irtschaftsreformen 
(Eastern Europe—Economic Reforms), edited by Hermann 
Gross, to be published shortly by Edition Atlantic Forum, 
Bonn. 


Theses” of December 1965,? in which the pro- 
posed reforms were first outlined in systematic 
fashion; (2) the decisions of the April 1966 
Plenum of the Bulgarian Communist Party (BCP) 
Central Committee,* which adopted the Theses; 
and (3) the joint party-state decree of November 
1967 on “increased profitability of the economy,” 4 
which further detailed and elaborated the “new 
system.” The major changes introduced by the 
drastically revamped 1968 blueprint will then be 
delineated, mainly on the basis of the decisions of 
the July 1968 Plenum of the BCP Central 
Committee ° and the government decree of Novem- 
ber 6, 1968, on the “gradual application and fur- 
ther development of the new system of manage- 
ment.” ® (These sources will hereafter be referred 
to in abbreviated form without further footnote 
documentation.) Finally, there will be a conclud- 
ing overall assessment of the current status of, and 
the prospects for, the Bulgarian reforms. 


The Pre-1968 Blueprint 


The “New System of Planning and Management 
of the National Economy” outlined in the Decem- 
ber 1965 Theses was intended to cope with an 
array of interrelated problems characteristic of a 
Soviet-type command economy. These were 
broadly identified as excessive centralization of 
planning and direction, the stifling of enterprise 
autonomy and efficiency, deficiencies in motivation 
and material incentives, arbitrariness in price for- 
mation, and the general inadequacy of existing cri- 
teria of success for the purpose of measuring en- 
terprise performance and spurring production units 


2“Draft Theses of the Politburo of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party on the New System of Planning and Management 
of the National Economy” (hereafter abbreviated as Theses), 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), Dec. 4, 1965. 

3“Plenum of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party: Report and Decisions” (hereafter, April 1966 
Plenum), ibid., April 29, 1966. 

4“Decree of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party and the Council of Ministers of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria on Increased Profitability of the Econ- 
omy,” (hereafter, Decree on Profitability), Durzhaven Vestnik 
(Sofia), Nov. 10, 1967. 

5 “Plenum of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, July 24-26, 1968: Report Discussions and De- 
cisions” (hereafter, July 1968 Plenum), Rabotnichesko Delo, 
July 25-27, 1968. 

6 “Decree No. 50 of the Council of Ministers, November 6, 
1968, on the Gradual Application and Further Development of 
the New System of Management of the National Economy” 
(hereafter, November 1968 Decree), Durzhaven Vestnik, Nov. 
15, 1968. 


to supply desired output. Let us proceed, then, to 
examine the proposed remedies and their imple- 
mentation—or lack of it—prior to 1968, in a num- 
ber of specific areas: planning in general, the role 
of the enterprise, capital investments, wages, 
taxing, pricing, agriculture and foreign trade. 


Planning: Despite occasional hints and some iso- 
lated statements to the contrary, the institution and 
role of central planning were never seriously ques- 
tioned, nor was “decentralization,” as opposed to 
central planning, considered an official desidera- 
tum. In this respect, the Theses went farthest in 
their “liberalizing” provisions (“improved plan- 
ning from below” and reduction of the number of 
obligatory indices), but even they—and, still more 
so, the decisions of the April 1966 Plenum which 
approved them—made it clear that “planning is a 
necessity” and that “the elimination of centralized 
management would be contrary to the socialist 
order.” The avowed goal of the regime was a lim- 
ited one: namely, to “combine centralism with in- 
creased independence for the enterprise” (Theses) 
so as to allow for greater flexibility. 

The reference in the Theses to “improved plan- 
ning from below,” taken by itself, sounded as if it 
foreshadowed a significant decentralization of plan- 
ning, inasmuch as it could have been interpreted 
to mean that great weight would be given in the 
formulation of the overall economic plan to the 
“contractual obligations” of individual enterprises, 
i.e., to the terms of the contracts negotiated 
directly, and presumably freely, between individ- 
ual enterprises—since outright plan assignments to 
enterprises were to be abolished.’ Yet this was not 
the case, since the Theses themselves specified 
that the planning from below was to be based on 
“improved coordination, regulation, and guidance 
on the part of central planning.” The enterprises’ 
supposed freedom to contract thus became a 
largely meaningless postulate, especially when the 
April 1966 Plenum required them to meet “state 
orders” (durzhavni poruchki)—hardly any dif- 
ferent from full-fledged plan assignments—for 
items of “decisive importance.” The Plenum also 
imposed a series of obligatory ceilings and norms 
and made most contracts subject to approval from 


7 Under the contract system envisaged in the Theses, enter- 
prises were to be permitted to plan their own production 
targets and submit them to the appropriate trust (and _ulti- 
mately the central authority) for approval. Veto by the center, 
however, was meant to be exceptional. 
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above, which in effect left the enterprise free to 
plan production only of items of minor importance. 
Symptomatically perhaps, the Plenum made no fur- 
ther reference to “‘planning from below,” and the 
words “‘of planning” were dropped from the official 
designation of the “new system” in 1966. 

Another planning reform affected the number of 
centrally-determined compulsory indices. The 
Theses specifically mentioned such indices only for 
the “volume of basic commodity production in real 
[physical] terms,” “limits [obligatory ceilings] on 
capital investments,” “limits on basic raw and other 
materials,” and “limits on foreign exchange.” If 
this meant that compulsory indices would be lim- 
ited to just these four categories, it would have 
shown the leadership’s intention to move away 
from detailed central planning and direction— 
even though the retention of the notorious index 
for “volume of basic production in physical terms” 
would then have indicated, in the most charitable 
interpretation, an incomplete understanding of the 
centralizing tendencies inherent in the use of that 
index. However, the evidence indicates that there 
was no such intention. For instance, G. Filipov, 
then Deputy Chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mittee, had already indicated in 1964 that many 
more than the four indices just mentioned would 
continue to be centrally determined, including 
quality and assortment as well as product and 
factor prices,® and B. Minkovski, editor of the for- 
eign trade magazine Vunshna Turgoviya, had inti- 
mated that central planning “will even be in- 
creased, without in any way relaxing the state 
management of the economy.” ° At the Ninth Party 
Congress almost a full year after the Theses had 
been made public, Premier and party First Secre- 
tary Todor Zhivkov himself admitted that “no new 
methods of planning have yet been worked out.””° 

All this leaves the impression that the Bulgarian 
economy, the 1965 reform blueprint notwithstand- 
ing, remained essentially a centralized, command 
economy. What seemed like a move toward decen- 
tralization was actually a mere reshuffling of the 
chain of command whereby increased reliance was 
placed on the “branch principle” and on the pre- 
viously-established trusts (stopanski obedineniia), 
which were to serve as intermediary bodies be- 


8 Cited by F. Barbieri in Politika (Belgade), Oct. 15 and 
18, 1964 (translated in Radio Free Europe Research Bulgarian 
Press Survey, No. 552). 

9 Vunchna Turgoviya (Sofia), December 1964. 

10 Proceedings of the Ninth Congress, reported in Rabotni- 
chesko Delo, Nov. 14—20, 1966. 
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tween the branch ministries and the enterprises 
under their jurisdiction. However, the trusts, which 
Zhivkov described at the Ninth Party Congress as 
“basic forms of efficient economic management,” ** 
gave rise to problems of monopolization and con- 
flict with other decision-making bodies—problems 
that could not remain unnoticed. With regard to 
the former, the regime vacillated between threats 
of countermeasures against ‘“‘negative monopolis- 
tic trends” (April 1966 Plenum) and rationaliza- 
tions that monopolies under socialism “do not have 
the same disadvantages as under capitalism” 
(Ninth Congress). Meanwhile, jurisdictional con- 
flicts led to repeated and often contradictory at- 
tempts to delineate areas of competence, with the 
regime first enlarging the rights of the branch min- 
istries (April 1966 Plenum) and a year later those 
of the trusts'*—but hardly ever those of the indi- 
vidual enterprise. As late as 1967, the trusts were 
still being characterized as “powerful agencies of 
state management,” !* and any meaningful planning 
autonomy for the enterprise was still lacking. 


Role of the Enterprise: Given the retention of a 
substantial degree of centralized planning and 
direction of the economy, the principles of enter- 
prise autonomy, self-support, profit-seeking, and 
democratization proclaimed in the Theses as desid- 
erata of the “new system” needed greater back- 
ing both in theory and in practice than they 
actually received if they were to bring about the 
expected benefits of greater economic efficiency. 

The Theses charged the individual enterprise 
with “producing net income for itself and for the 
state,” thus making profitability (the ratio of profit 
to total capital) the general criterion of economic 
success. However, the enterprise was supposed to 
achieve this task on the basis of minimal freedom 
to enter into contractual agreements; it was per- 
mitted to manipulate only the prices of obviously 
minor production items; and it was compelled to 
relate premium payments to workers, above a 
guaranteed wage, to its profits after subtracting 
taxes and mandatory contributions to several en- 
terprise funds. In addition, it was burdened with 
obtaining more, and possibly all, of its own invest- 
ment funds out of profits and bank loans. This was 
at best a difficult assignment to accomplish within 


11 [bid. 

12 J), Davidov, Deputy Chairman of the Labor and Wage 
Committee, writing in Trud (Sofia), Oct. 7, 1967. 

13 [bid. 


the constraints of the existing pricing and alloca- 
tion system. In fact, “‘self-support” most probably 
remained a desideratum. From available indica- 
tions, it appears to have met with some success in 
agriculture—assuming that collective farm income 
was correctly reported—but “planned losses” and 
subsidies continued in industry." 

Before going on to discuss some of the more 
specific aspects of the reforms as they affected the 
industrial enterprise, mention should be made of 
the “production committees” which had previously 
been established in industry as a step toward the 
regime’s announced “democratization” of enter- 
prise management." The 1965 Theses entrusted 
these elective bodies with participation in some 
hitherto precluded areas, such as the “correct dis- 
tribution of profits” and “the selection of manag- 
ing cadres,” but the committees were hardly meant 
to impair the decision-making power of the enter- 
prise director. As Deputy Chairman Filipov of the 
State Planning Committee emphasized in 1964, 
the director remained the “representative of the 
state” in the enterprise, and the enterprises were 
“state property and did not belong to the workers’ 
collective.” © Moreover, workers’ representatives 
made up only half the membership of the produc- 
tion committees’ executive organs, the other half 
consisting of the director, the trade union chair- 
man, the party secretary, and other ex officio mem- 
bers. The April 1966 Plenum ruled that decisions 
by the production committees were to be binding 
“if not contrary to the law,” but it failed to rede- 
fine the areas of their competence. In any event, 
the committees remained merely advisory bodies 
rather than becoming real organs of worker partici- 
pation in managerial decision-making. 


Investments: A consistent theme of the reforms 
was the substitution of internal and credit financ- 
ing of enterprise capital investments in place of 
the old system of state allocations of free capital. 
To this end, each individual enterprise was re- 
quired to build up its own “expansion and techni- 
cal improvement fund,” the size of which was to be 
determined by a formula based on a percentage of 
existing enterprise capital, depreciation, and prof- 


14G. Filipov, in Novo Vreme (Sofia), October 1968. 

15 The production committees were initially established by 
the May 1963 Central Committee Plenum (see Rabotnichesko 
Delo, May 19, 1963). “Temporary Rules on the Composition 
and Functions of the Production Committees” were approved 
on Apri] 15, 1965 (see Partien Zhivot [Sofia], No. 7, 1965). 

16 Lor. cit. supra (fn. 8). 


its, to be deposited in the State Bank at interest. 
The formula varied for different branches of indus- 
try and tended to favor enterprises in the high- 
priority sectors. Bank loans to enterprises were to 
be repayable and interest-bearing, with highly dif- 
ferentiated rates of interest inversely related to 
the success of the enterprise—the higher the prof- 
itability, the lower the interest charge.!’ While de- 
signed to reward profitable enterprises, this provi- 
sion tended to discourage bank borrowing by less 
successful enterprises, thus running counter to one 
of the goals of the regime. The 1967 Decree on 
Profitability also introduced some interesting com- 
petitive features in enterprise borrowing and _re- 
payment of bank loans—particularly, a provision 
permitting consumer goods producers to repay part 
of their bank loans used for the purchase of new 
equipment out of turnover tax assessments on the 
goods produced by that equipment. These features 
were intended to stimulate profit-seeking and con- 
sumer goods production. 

But most investment projects were to remain 
centrally determined because of the still large in- 
vestment needs of the state.1® Moreover, the state 
was to continue to finance investments in priority 
sectors, especially in heavy industry where most of 
the unprofitable enterprises were to be found, thus 
eschewing the quest for internal or credit financing 
and profitability. In fact, as late as 1967, only 10 
percent of total capital investments was reported to 
be financed by bank loans, although the “new eco- 
nomic system,” according to the Decree on Profit- 
ability, had been applied to 70 percent of industry. 

To provide greater incentive for efficient capital 
utilization, enterprises were permitted to retain a 
larger percentage of their depreciation allowances 
than before, and were required at the same time 
to pay a 6-percent interest charge on both fixed 
and working capital. However, the absence of any 
specification as to the method of capital valuation 
created problems, especially in view of the still 
prevalent practice of undervaluing capital and 
thus favoring the capital-intensive branches of in- 
dustry. In sum, the pre-1968 reform blueprint, in- 
sofar as it related to capital formation and use, 
tended to remedy some of the most obvious obsta- 
cles to economic efficiency, but it still left enough 


17 November 1967 Decree on Profitability; also, statement 
by State Bank Director K. Nestoroy, Radio Sofia, Nov. 22, 1967 
(cited in Radio Free Europe Research Report, Bulgaria, Dec. 
12, 1967). 

18 Filipov, loc. cit. supra (fn. 8). 
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—sometimes counterproductive—‘levers” in the 
hands of the state to confront the enterprise with 
complex and difficult problems to overcome if it 
was to be profitable, let alone increase wages. 


Wages: A significant innovation of the reforms 
was the scheme outlined in the Theses for tying 
part of wages and salaries to the profitability of the 
enterprise so as to stimulate “material interest.” 
The enterprise “wage fund,” consisting of the resid- 
ual after subtracting non-labor costs, taxes, and 
internal fund allocations from receipts, was to be 
used, first, for the payment of basic wages con- 
forming “on the average” to centrally-determined 
“guaranteed” wage scales, but not below a _ pre- 
scribed minimum (fixed relatively higher for work- 
ers than for employees), and second, for supple- 
mentary payments to workers and employees 
based on both collective and individual perform- 
ance, including length of service. A “wage fund 
reserve,” fixed as a percentage of the wage fund 
proper, was to serve as an emergency source for 
meeting minimum wages. These provisions of the 
Theses were, however, restricted to some extent 
by the April 1966 Plenum and considerably modi- 
fied by the 1967 Decree on Profitability. The lat- 
ter, in particular, stressed the need for a change- 
over to hourly wages (to be based on “machine- 
hours” in mechanized industries) and for the intro- 
duction of “multifactoral” (mnogofaktorni) wage 
criteria—t.e., quality of product, profitability, 
efficient use of capital, savings, labor discipline, 
and length of service. Of these criteria, the enter- 
prise was supposed to have the right to select and 
apply those most appropriate to its particular line 
of production.’® (Actually, the choice of criteria 
continued to be determined by higher authority, 
such as the economic trusts and the Labor and 
Wage Committee.) At the same time, the decree 
called for a wholesale revision of production stand- 
ards and labor norms, as well as for salary cuts in 
cases of unsuccessful management, and for tighter 
rules tying enterprise wage funds to performance. 

Considering that simple piece-rates were still in 
effect for about half of the country’s industrial 
workers,’ there was much to be said for the gen- 
eral application of hourly wages, as well as for an 


19 According to Deputy Chairman A. Chaushev of the Labor 
and Wage Committee, an enterprise would have to apply at 
least one or two of the criteria. See Otechestven Front (Sofia), 
Nov. 11, 1967. 

20 Chaushev statement, ibid. 
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adjustment of labor norms and the adoption of 
more comprehensive wage-determining criteria. 
However, the regime’s attempt to move simultane- 
ously in diverse directions without any clarity of 
method only served to render the entire wage sys- 
tem more complicated and arbitrary, if not down- 
right chaotic. Moreover, the earlier revisions of 
labor norms had usually been at the expense of the 
workers’ income, and the tying of wages to the 
productivity of enterprise capital introduced a 
factor extraneous to the workers’ personal effort, 
which might operate to stifle rather than encour- 
age labor initiative. It should be recalled that at 
the time the Decree on Profitability was enacted, 
machines were being used in Bulgarian industry 
“at a bare 45-50 percent of capacity,” according 
to Labor and Wage Committee Chairman M. 
Mishev.”! Seen in that light, the decree’s provi- 
sions appear to reflect more of a haphazard at- 
tempt to deal with multiple problems than a well 
thought-out and viable set of solutions. 


Taxes: The reforms in the tax system were 
also supposedly designed to stimulate _profita- 
bility, but in fact they tended to dampen material 
incentives. As the major source of state revenue, 
the 1965 Theses provided for still more sharply 
differentiated turnover taxes than already existed, 
as well as for a tax (really interest) on enterprise 
total capital. The most novel feature, however, was 
a “progressive income [profits] tax” on enter- 
prises, which had the contradictory aims of promot- 
ing incentive and at the same time controlling 
undue increases in profits and wages. At the April 
1966 Plenum, Premier Zhivkov admitted the self- 
defeating nature of this tax and called for its modi- 
fication so as to combine progressive with propor- 
tional rates and to limit its application to enter- 
prise net income. 


Prices: The 1965 reform blueprint took what 
seemed to be a relatively promising approach to 
the crux of any meaningful economic reform—te- 
vision of the pricing system. After affirming the 
general principle that prices should be brought 
closer to “socially necessary labor costs”” and made 
more flexible, the Theses called for the establish- 
ment of three different categories of prices: (1) 
those which the state would continue to set at fixed 
levels (primarily for capital goods and consumer 


21 Trud, Oct. 31, 1967 


necessities); (2) those for which the state would 
set only minimum and maximum limits between 
which prices could vary (applicable to most re- 
maining goods produced under contracts between 
individual enterprises); and (3) those to be left 
free to fluctuate according to market conditions 
(presumably affecting seasonal and local items). 

This hopeful start was belied, however, by re- 
peated postponements of action to implement the 
price reform and by the introduction of various 
qualifications to the original blueprint. Even the 
Theses themselves contained a somewhat contra- 
dictory proviso that prices should be set in accord- 
ance with average industry costs (rather than 
actual enterprise costs), and in October 1967 S. 
Dulbokov, chief of the party’s Planning and Fi- 
nance Department, stated that “prices should not 
diverge from the interests of the state.” ?? The 
April 1966 Plenum and the 1967 Decree on Profit- 
ability both reiterated the promise of price reform, 
stressing the need for realistic and flexible prices 
and for a greater differentiation of factory and 
retail prices. Nevertheless, less and less was heard 
about the proposed “maximum-minimum limit” 
and free-market price categories envisaged in the 
Theses, and evidence strongly suggests that the old 
price system remained largely unchanged. 


Agriculture and Foreign Trade: Substantial re- 
forms had already been instituted in the sagging 
agicultural sector of the economy prior to the 1965 
Theses. Although space does not permit detailed 
discussion of these measures, suffice it to note that 
they included a number of steps to bolster incen- 
tives in agriculture—e.g., establishment of guaran- 
teed minimum wages for collective farmers, pen- 
sions, production premiums, and encouragement of 
private plots—to which the Theses added the 
concept of differential land rents. The “new sys- 
tem” in agriculture further aimed at some reduc- 
tion of centrally-determined compulsory produc- 
tion indices (which nevertheless remained substan- 
tial) and at tying collective farmers’ incomes more 
closely to production results by relying on piece- 
work rates (akord) as the basis for individual re- 
muneration. (Collective farm chairmen and other 
salaried employees were to have only 70 percent 
of their salary guaranteed.”*) Subsequent to the re- 


22 Rabotnichesko Delo, Oct. 31, 1967. 

23 Statement by Deputy Chairman S. Syulemezov of the 
State Planning Committee, in Kooperativno Delo (Sofia), Dec. 
5, 1965. 


forms referred to above, there were some contra- 
dictory attempts to narrow the gap between the 
agricultural collectives on the one hand and indus- 
try (and the state farms) on the other through the 
establishment of various collective-farm funds 
which tended to infringe upon the legal autonomy 
of the collectives, elimination of the theoretical 
claim to rent payments, and the imposition of limi- 
tations on the size and use of private plots under 
the new collective-farm Model Statute of March 
1967.4 

Finally, the reforms barely touched on matters 
involving foreign trade except for an announced 
revision of customs duties, a vague reference to 
the possibility of direct contacts between Bulgarian 
economic trusts and foreign enterprises “if neces- 
sary” and subject to central government control, 
and repeated exhortations to producers to make 
exports more competitive in international marke's. 
Generally speaking, in this area, state monopoly 
and rigid command were to remain the rule. 


In sum, the Bulgarian blueprint of economic re- 
form as it evolved up until 1968 was a conglomer- 
ate of some worthwhile remedies, some question- 
able and contradictory measures, and a patchwork 
of undertakings aimed at improving, if not at radi- 
cally altering, the existing system of centralized 
economic planning and command. Although deeds 
often did not jibe with words and implementation 
of the reforms was slow and piecemeal, there nev- 
ertheless seemed to be a continuing, albeit hesi- 
tant, thrust forward through 1967, and the pro- 
nouncements of the regime remained, on balance, 
in favor of applying the already toned-down ver- 
sion of the original 1965 blueprint sooner or later. 


The 1968 Reversal 


In 1968, however, the blueprint itself was so 
drastically altered that, in effect, it no longer 
called for advance, but instead for retreat. The 
reversal was signaled by the decisions of the July 
1968 Central Committee Plenum and confirmed by 
the ironically-titled “Decree on the Gradual Appli- 
cation and Further Development of the New Sys- 
tem of Management of the Economy” of Novem- 


ber 1968, which set January 1, 1969, as the dead- 


24 The Model Statute was approved by the Congress of 
Cooperative Labor Farms, March 28-30, 1967. For full text, 
see Durzhaven Vestnik, Feb, 28, 1968. 
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line for total implementation of the “new” (read: 
modified) system. While several provisions of the 
pre-1968 blueprint were left unchanged, the over- 
all purport of the Plenum decisions and the decree 
was a decisive swing back toward the very system 
which the 1965 Theses had tried to reform. What 
motivated the reversal is hard to pinpoint, but it 
seems reasonable to speculate that the move may 
have been prompted in part by the regime’s reali- 
zation, in the light of the 1968 events in Czechoslo- 
vakia, that unduly liberalizing economic reforms 
might tend to undermine the political monopoly of 
the Communist Party and jeopardize Bulgaria’s 
smooth relations with Moscow. 

Whatever the explanation, the July 1968 
Plenum, under the equivocal guise of perfecting 
the “new system,” opted instead for a restrengthen- 
ing of central planning and direction of the econ- 
omy. Premier Zhivkov openly repudiated the 1965 
concept of “planning from below” on the grounds 
that individual units “cannot have a comprehensive 
view of the economy” and that the “scientific-tech- 
nological revolution” necessitated recentraliza- 
tion.”” Filipov, who had in the meantime been 
promoted to the post of chairman of the “Perma- 
nent Commission on the New System,” endorsed 
the Plenum’s reversal of policy in an October 1968 
statement reafhrming “the need for increased [cen- 
tral] planning as society develops.” * 

The decision to recentralize planning was re- 
flected in the restoration of a full complement of 
centrally-determined compulsory indices, limits, 
and norms. In addition to the four compulsory in- 
dices specified in the Theses, the July Plenum in- 
cluded the volume of basic contract deliveries be- 
tween enterprises, the maximum size of enterprise 
wage funds, basic technical assignments, and 
norms for internal enterprise funds, interest, taxes, 
and customs duties, among the items subject to 
central determination. The overall effect of these 
extensions was to render the distinction between 
state “orders” and the supposedly voluntary “con- 
tractual” obligations of enterprises even more ten- 
uous than before, and to all but nullify the circum- 
scribed autonomy still remaining to the individual 
enterprise. 

Recentralization was also implicit in certain or- 
ganizational changes decided upon by the Plenum. 


25 Loc. cit supra (fn. 5). See also Henry Schaefer, “Zhiv- 
kov’s Great Society,” Radio Free Europe Research, Sept. 23, 
1968. 

26 Novo Vreme, No. 10, 1968. 
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A new Committee on Economic Coordination was 
established within the Council of Ministers and 
vested with broad powers to coordinate “planning 
from above,” with a corresponding reduction in 
the powers of the intermediate-level economic 
trusts. Also, since most contracts would henceforth 
be centrally determined for all practical purposes, 
it was decided to reestablish a Ministry of Supplies 
and State Reserves (which had existed once be- 
fore, between 1953 and 1956) to be in charge of 
inter-industry supplies. In an attempt to keep this 
renewed centralism from appearing excessive, the 
Plenum promised that the people’s councils (gov- 
erning bodies at regional, district and local levels) 
would be given a greater say regarding economic 
activities within their areas of jurisdiction, and 
also reiterated that both the economic trusts and 
individual enterprises would enjoy “greater inde- 
pendence.” In fact, however, the recentralization 
of economic planning and direction meant that the 
role of the people’s councils, as well as of the trusts 
and enterprises, would henceforth affect merely 
the implementation, not the formulation, of central 
economic decisions. 

On the crucial issue of price reform, the July 
Plenum reiterated that rationality and flexibility in 
pricing remained worthwhile goals, but it conspicu- 
ously failed to make any mention of the three-level 
price system projected in the 1965 Theses. Nor 
was any encouragement to be found in an October 
1968 statement by Chairman Filipov of the Perma- 
nent Commission on the New System, who categor- 
ically declared that “the movement of prices will 
be centrally planned in the future.” ** There were, 
however, some moves to establish more rational 
prices in certain areas. In October, T. Vulchev, 
Chief of the Planning and Economics Department 
of the Ministry of Machine Building, announced a 
17-percent increase in wholesale prices for the ma- 
chine-building industry and a 34.1-percent increase 
for the electrical industry.” In November the gov- 
ernment also confirmed a long-promised, more 
comprehensive revision of industrial wholesale 
prices, as well as of agricultural and import prices 
and various “tariff” rates (affecting freight, power, 
etc.), although no details were disclosed.?* But 
while these moves appeared to signify the govern- 
ment’s desire to rationalize the price structure, 
there was no sign of any intent to revive the idea 


27 Loc. cit. supra (fn. 26). 
28 Ikonomichesko Zhivot (Sofia), Oct. 3, 1968. 
29 Durzhaven Vestnik, Nov. 5, 1968. 


of permitting market forces to determine prices 
for even a restricted category of consumer goods. 

Both the July Plenum and the November 1968 
decree, which codified the revised “new system of 
management,” °° reiterated the goals of enterprise 
self-support and profitability, although it is difficult 
to see how the individual enterprise could strive to 
realize these goals in any meaningful way in view 
of the retightened limitations on its autonomy. The 
measures proposed for the purpose of stimulating 
self-support and profitability included increased 
use of internal financing and bank loans (still to be 
coupled, however, with subsidies of a “temporary 
character”); tighter bank control (two new banks 
—the Bulgarian Industrial Bank and the Bulgarian 
Agricultural and Trade Bank—were given primary 
responsibility for industrial and rural financing) ; 
ceilings on capital investments, together with a 
new system of interest rates on borrowed capital; 
and the introduction of new “uniform criteria” 
governing the internal funds of enterprises and 
taxation. This last proposal was made necessary 
partly by the confusion arising from the welter of 
different and often impractical criteria introduced 
before 1968, and partly by the need to adjust 
those criteria to the revised economic blueprint. In 
the area of income distribution, however, the 
“multifactoral” system of wage criteria was to be 
retained and even expanded so as to apply to basic 
wage scales as well as bonuses. The goal was now 
stated to be the formulation of “long-term norms” 
taking particular account of technological changes. 

Workers’ participation in enterprise affairs, al- 
ready meager under the pre-1968 reform blue- 
print, also seems to have been curtailed. The new 
“rules” established by the November 1968 decree 
and further elaborated in February 1969 with re- 
gard to the operation of the former “production 
committees”—now renamed “economic commit- 
tees”—enlarged the rights of the docile trade 
union organization and made the enterprise direc- 
tor committee chairman,*! thus reducing the role 
of the workers’ collective to the point where “poor 
representation” of the workers was ofhcially 
acknowledged.” 


30 This decree included four sets of “rules” covering eco- 
nomic trusts, state enterprises, foreign trade, and wages; and 
ten “ordinances” dealing with planning, profits, enterprise 
funds, contracts, budget contributions, enterprise-bank rela- 
tions, purchase and sale of farm output, enterprise mergers 
and pricing of joint supplies, distribution of products and 
services among enterprises, and internal cost-accounting. 

31 See Durzhaven Vestnik, Nov. 15, 1968, and Feb. 7, 1969. 

82 Trud, June 7, 1969. 


In agriculture, the trend since 1968 has been 
toward aping the organizational structure and 
methods of industry through the adoption of new 
forms of horizontal and vertical integration, such 
as “agricultural-industrial complexes” with up to 
more than 30,000 hectares of land and a popula- 
tion of about 50,000, or so-called “industrial-farm 
conglomerates” **; through the establishment of 
“district trusts” of state farms; and _ through 
greater assimilation of collective and state farms, 
making the income of collective farm members 
and state farm workers over and above 90 percent 
of the basic rates dependent on_profitability.* 
These measures, some of which are reminiscent of 
the pre-reform period, raise familiar questions re- 
garding the efficiency and viability of mammoth- 
size farms and “agrogorod”-type units. In any 
event, it is in the agricultural sector that the great- 
est changes are currently taking place—perhaps as 
a result of the sharp 8.7-percent decline in gross 
agricultural output in 1968, only partially reme- 
died by a 2-percent recovery in 1969.°° Whether 
or not, and to what degree, the recent measures 
toward integration and specialization will be suc- 
cessful remains to be seen. 

In the field of foreign trade, the effect of the 
policy reversal signaled by the July 1968 Plenum 
made itself felt in the form of legislative measures 
enacted in November 1968 and June 1969 to re- 
strict direct dealings between Bulgarian economic 
trusts and foreign enterprises,®® which had appar- 
ently been permitted experimentally under the 
provisions of the 1965 Theses. These measures 
were followed by much more stringent action in 
November 1969 on the heels of Premier Zhivkov’s 
disclosure of “gross violations of financial disci- 
pline” by the Merchant Fleet Super-trust and its 
export-import department.*? A new foreign trade 
law enacted shortly thereafter made it clear that 
no real autonomy would henceforth be permitted 
for any organization below the Foreign Trade 
Ministry.*® 


83 Rabotnichesko Delo, Dec. 1, 1968, Nov. 16, 1969, and Jan. 
23, 1970; also Zemedelsko Zname, Dec. 4 and 23, 1969. This 
trend was confirmed and “codified” by the April 1970 Central 
Committee Plenum (see Rabotnichesko Delo, April 29-30, 
1970). 

34 The latter measures were enacted in a February 1969 
decree. See Durzhaven Vestnik, Feb. 25, 1969. 

35 Statisticheski Godishnik (Statistical Yearbook), 1968, and 
Rabotnichesko Delo, Jan. 25, 1970. Cf. also the author’s “Polit- 
ical Factors in East-West Trade,” East Europe, October 1969. 

36 See Durzhaven Vestnik, Nov. 19, 1968, and June 6, 1969. 

37 Rabotnichesko Delo, Nov. 5, 1969. 

38 [bid., Nov. 21, 1969. 
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The Reforms in Perspective 


In summary, then, Bulgaria in the 1960’s has 
had not one, but two blueprints for economic re- 
form. The pre-1968 blueprint, even though it 
never renounced central planning and manage- 
ment of the economy to any substantial degree, 
was nevertheless forward-looking in spirit and en- 
visaged a number of liberalizing and rationalizing 
changes similar to those projected elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. It should be stressed, however, 
that despite years of experimentation, “refine- 
ments,” and often lively discussion, few of these 
features were actually implemented in practice, 
and where changes were made, they were often 
inadequately thought out, confusing, and counter- 
productive. Premier Zhivkov himself stated at the 
July 1968 Plenum that “even today we lack the 
mechanism to implement some of the basic princi- 
ples of the new system .. . and wherever the 
mechanism has been worked out, it has not yet 
been applied.” *° Still, until 1968, the provisions of 
the 1965 Theses were regarded as desiderata. 

The 1968 blueprint, however, signaled a deci- 
sive swing away from the progressive features of 
the Theses. Centralized planning was to be ex- 
panded rather than narrowed; compulsory indices 
were to be increased, not reduced; and the idea of 
permitting some prices to be freely determined by 
market forces was in effect laid to rest. All that 
remained of the original blueprint was the stress 
on self-support, profitability, and material incen- 
tives, to be implemented by price reforms from 
above and by expanded reliance on financial and 
fiscal controls wielded by central authority. And 
the regime remains substantially wedded to Stalin- 
ist-type economic priorities. 

The official rationale for the 1968 economic 
model is the “objective necessity” to take advan- 
tage of the “scientific-technical revolution,” which 
—according to Zhivkov’s Report to the July 1968 
Plenum—‘“makes it possible under socialist condi- 
tions to administer the economy in such a way as 
to prevent any break in the chain, to avoid duplica- 
tion, and to reach full coordination of functions 
and activities among the individual units.” *° But 
“computerized” central planning hardly seems fea- 
sible in a technically backward society like Bulgar- 


39 Zhivkov’s report to the Plenum, ibid., July 25, 1968. 

40 Ibid. The same theme was stressed again at the Septem- 
ber 1969 Central Committee Plenum (Rabotnichesko Delo, Oct. 
25, 1969). 
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ia’s—at least for some time to come. Indeed, the 
Plenum itself indirectly recognized this when it 
called for a “unified information system” requiring 
‘23,000 highly-skilled specialists by 1980” 41—and 
even then it failed to discern the need for thou- 
sands more technicians of various types and the 
many kinds of sophisticated equipment required to 
run society in the electronic age. Zhivkov’s justifi- 
cation for the 1968 reversal therefore seems too 
unrealistic to be taken seriously. 

It appears much more plausible that the explan- 
ation for the about-face lies in the reluctance of the 
regime to let the winds of change blow too hard 
for fear that, as in Czechoslovakia, they might pos- 
sibly endanger the tight grip of the party over 
society. The proceedings of the July 1968 Plenum, 
as well as developments since then, have made it 
abundantly clear that the regime does not intend 
to let the primacy of the party be challenged even 
in the economic sphere.*” 

One might argue that the relatively backward 
Bulgarian economy can better afford to proceed 
with the model of central planning and command 
than a more developed one, and that consequently 
the pressures for change are not serious enough ‘to 
propel the regime toward economic liberalization. 
But while the costs and burdens of over-centraliza- 
tion are perhaps less obvious in the context of 
present Bulgarian economic conditions, they are 
nevertheless real and likely to gain in importance 
as the country attains a higher level of economic 
development.*? Meanwhile, the regime continues 
to move back, in both word and deed, toward the 
old “command” economic model at home and to- 
ward closer integration and “congruence” with the 
Soviet economy internationally.* 


41 Rabotnichesko Delo, July 27, 1968. 

42 The uncompromising attitude of the BCP leadership and 
its insistence upon tighter central controls over all sectors 
of the economy were evidenced most recently by the decisions 
of the September 1969 Plenum (see fn. 40), as well as by 
Zhivkov’s repeated statements since October 1969 (see Michael 
Costello, “Economic Units Under Fire in Bulgaria,” Radio 
Free Europe Research Report, Dec. 3, 1969) and lead articles 
in the party organ Otechestven Front (e.g., Jan. 20, 1970). 

43 Results of the 1969 economic plan were disappointing, 
and more modest targets were set for 1970 (see Rabotnichesko 
Delo, Nov. 20, 1969, and Jan. 25, 1970). 

44 Implementing a decision by the July 1968 Plenum to 
effect a closer “linking of our economy with that of the Soviet 
Union through specialization and cooperation in production,” 
various steps were taken during 1969 to expand Bulgarian- 
Soviet trade with the aim of increasing the Soviet share in 
Bulgaria’s total foreign trade to 60 percent by 1970. At the 
opening of the Bulgarian exhibition in Moscow last Septem- 
ber, the trend towards closer congruence with the Soviet 
economy was underscored by Premier Zhikoy: see Rabotni- 
chesko Delo, Sept. 27, 1969. 
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Reviewed by Matthew P. Gallagher 


DR. LARSON’S BOOK on Soviet arms control 
policy is the outgrowth of a study undertaken by 
the Russian Institute of Columbia University (New 
York) for the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. It complements an earlier study 
produced by the Institute for the same sponsor: 
Alexander J. Dallin’s The Soviet Union and Disarm- 
ament: An Appraisal of Soviet Attitudes and In- 
tentions (New York, Praeger, 1965), which cov- 
ered the development of Soviet arms control policy 
up to the end of the Khrushchev era, where the 
present book begins. Like the earlier book, Lar- 
son’s study draws on the work of specialists, whose 
collaboration—in the form of written contributions 
and oral discussions—was invited by the Institute 
as part of the preparatory phase of the project. 

The subject matter of the book falls into two 
parts. The first part, comprising the first six chap- 
ters, covers the main trends in Soviet political, 
economic, and military affairs since the fall of 
Khrushchev. The second part, comprising the last 
seven chapters, deals with Soviet arms control 
policy proper. The links between the two parts are 
slender, not because the author fails to draw the 
appropriate connections, but because he believes 
that Soviet arms control policy has been lagging 
during the last few years. 

The key assumption on which this judgment is 
based, however, is no longer valid: namely, that 


the strategic arms balance between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is so sharply tipped in 
the latter’s favor that the Soviet Union would be 
disadvantaged by an agreement aimed at stabiliz- 
ing the existing relationship. it is now clear—as it 
was not when the book was written—that the So- 
viet Union has redressed the balance as far as the 
major category of strategic weapons systems—the 
ICBM—is concerned. The author’s judgments 
would surely have been different had he known 
that this change in the strategic relationship was 
about to occur: he implied as much in stating (p. 
111) that the key obstacle to Soviet-US agree- 
ments on strategic arms limitation was the dispar- 
ity in military power between the two sides. “If 
the USSR were to achieve a position of real equal- 
ity,” he pointed out, “some of the current Ameri- 
can and Soviet arms control proposals on nuclear 
weapons systems might become negotiable.” 

As it is, the author dismisses the possibility of 
serious negotiations for a curb on nuclear weapons 
competition as so remote that he does not even list 
strategic arms limitation among the possible sub- 
jects of future arms control agreements. It is, in all 
likelihood, at least partly due to the same concep- 
tion of the strategic realities that the author’s judg- 
ments regarding Soviet interest in other measures 
of arms control are also somewhat negative. In- 
deed, the book has very little to say about Soviet 
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“interest” in any aspect of arms control. To point 
this out is not to argue with the author’s assess- 
ment of the situation as it appeared at the time his 
book was written: it is simply to suggest that the 
evidence bearing on the question is no longer the 
same as it was then. 

Having said all this, it is only fair to point out 
that the virtues of Dr. Larson’s study are many. 
His survey of recent trends in Soviet policy, pre- 
sented in the first part of the book, is one of the 
best brief histories of the post-Khrushchev regime 
available. It encompasses the whole range of evi- 
dence relevant to the story, from the obscure details 
of Kremlin political maneuvering to the statistical 
indices of economic growth; yet the author’s mas- 
tery of the subject is such that his account is lucid 
without being superficial, and comprehensive with- 
out being complex. 

In his handling of evidence, Larson tends toward 
cautious conservatism. He is satisfied to provide 
the “reasonable” explanation of events, shying 
away from speculation about the role of imponder- 
able factors in Soviet behavior. This manifests it- 
self quite clearly in his reserved approach to lead- 
ership conflict as a factor influencing Soviet policy. 
For example, there was some evidence to suggest 
that the Soviet leaders initially had considerable 
difficulty in reaching agreement on the Soviet re- 
sponse to President Johnson’s invitation for US-So- 
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viet strategic arms limitations talks in his January 
1967 State of the Union message. Larson, how- 
ever, does not explore these indications—which 
were admittedly indirect—and prefers to stick 
with the fact that the Soviet government did even- 
tually accept the US invitation. This is not to ques- 
tion Larson’s judgment, but merely to illustrate his 
cautious approach to evidence and his sense of 
what is relevant. 

When the passage of time has reduced the im- 
portance of the events of the 1964-68 period, Lar- 
son’s book will retain its value as an objective and 
careful analysis of Soviet arms control policy. It 
“fixes” the key reference points in a highly fluid 
and complex policy continuum. In this, it serves 
the main purpose of research in this field—to pro- 
vide a platform from which future research may 
begin. 


THE BOOK BY Dr. Kintner and Mrs. Scott is a 
collection of translations from the Soviet military 
press, loosely tied together in a thematic frame- 
work provided by an introduction, commentaries 
for each chapter, and a concluding summary. The 
subject of the study—the evolution of Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine under the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime 
—is a vitally important one, and much has hap- 
pened in this field since Thomas W. Wolfe pro- 
vided the last comprehensive analysis of Soviet 
military thinking in his Soviet Strategy at the 
Crossroads (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1964). 

By far the most interesting development, from 
the standpoint of the American analyst, is the in- 
creased attention that Soviet military strategists 
have been giving to the problem of general nu- 
clear war. The heightened Soviet interest in this 
subject in 1965-66 coincided with the expansion 
of the USSR’s strategic forces and apparently re- 
flected the growing confidence of the military 
theorists that the Soviet Union’s “second-best” po- 
sition in strategic weapons was not necessarily a 
permanent condition. It could also have reflected 
an effort to counter whatever complacency may 
have been engendered in the officers corps by 
Khrushchev’s view that nuclear war would be mad- 
ness. 

As the Kintner-Scott study indicates, a major 
subject of discussion in Soviet military writings 
during recent years has been the concept of supe- 
riority—what it means and how it may be 
achieved. Two lines of thought have been ad- 
vanced. One sees possibilities of achieving effec- 
tive superiority through the clever employment of 


forces in war. The other advocates a more direct 
approach to the problem. 

The first school of thought, developed by such 
military writers as Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky and 
Major General M. I. Cherednichenko, can be sum- 
marized as follows: Superiority, these writers 
argue, is a temporary condition. It does not exist 
in the abstract, but relates to a particular relation- 
ship of forces, in a particular place, at a particular 
time. Hence, the problem of achieving superiority 
comes down to the problem of insuring a favorable 
relationship of forces at a given place and time. In 
nuclear war, the critical point of decision is the 
first blow; and by getting in the first blow, the 
Soviet Union can achieve effective superiority. 
Needless to say, these writers were not advocating 
preventive war. They were simply saying that if 
war is to take place, it is incumbent on the military 
planners to prepare to conduct operations in such a 
way as to inflict maximum damage on the enemy 
while minimizing damage to the Soviet Union. 

The other line of thought was advanced for the 
first time by a military theorist named Colonel V. 
I. Bondarenko.’ Directly disputing the idea that 
reliance could be placed on a kind of makeshift 
superiority achieved through a clever employment 
of forces at the outbreak of war, he argued that 
real superiority must be achieved in peacetime. 
Moreover, he made it clear that he was not speak- 
ing of some vague sort of “moral-political” superi- 
ority such as Khrushchev used to talk about. Supe- 
riority, he said, is strictly a matter of possessing 
the “quantity and quality of weapons and combat 
equipment” to “defeat” the enemy. 

Both themes have now becdme common in So- 
viet military literature. Their currency does not 
necessarily reflect a more militant mood on the 
part of the Soviet high command, still less an in- 
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tention to adopt more aggressive policies toward 
the United States. It simply reflects the view that 
the Soviet Union cannot effectively advance its in- 
terests around the world unless its leaders can act 
with assurance that the country is prepared to face 
the risk of nuclear war. 

Another significant development in recent So- 
viet writings on military strategy has been the 
growing attention paid to the development of con- 
ventional warfare capabilities. In this area, as in 
others, the trend in Soviet thinking has been to- 
ward accepting the American view that it is neces- 
sary to back up the strategic deterrent with a 
whole range of capabilities appropriate to all kinds 
of wars. As in the case of Soviet theorizing about 
nuclear war, this trend does not necessarily por- 
tend a more aggressive Soviet policy. It simply 
means that Soviet military theorists are trying to 
bring their doctrine into line with the responsibil- 
ities that current realities might thrust upon the 
Soviet armed forces. 

Kintner and Scott put a more dramatic interpre- 
tation on these developments in Soviet military 
doctrine. They see them as evidence of the “con- 
stant Soviet drive for superiority, waged by the 
party, in all of the manifest forms which military 
power might develop.” There is no room in their 
interpretation for the possibility that the Soviet 
“political and military hierarchy” (which is as- 
sumed to have authorized all these writings) could 
be less than omniscient; that it could hold one 
view at one time and a different view at another; 
that it might not be able to enforce complete con- 
trol over all Soviet military writers—or that it 
could be split within itself. As a result, their com- 
mentaries fail to reflect the dynamic aspects of the 
developments they chronicle. This is unfortunate 
because there is much more to be drawn from the 
valuable and well-selected documents they have 
assembled than the simple conclusion that the So- 
viet Union is “unswervingly committed to a nu- 
clear strategy.” 
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Crime and Punishment 


RoBERT ConguEst, Ep.: Justice and the Legal System in the USSR. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1968. 


Ivo LaPenna: Soviet Penal Policy. 


Chester Springs, Pa., Defour Editions, 1968. 
GLENN G. Morcan: Soviet Administrative Legality — 

The Role of the Attorney General’s Office. 

Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1962. 


Reviewed by Klaus Westen 


THE THREE BOOKS reviewed here deal with 
Soviet criminal law in the widest sense, or with 
institutions related to this branch. 

The least convincing is the brief volume edited 
by Robert Conquest. Although the book is based 
on a wealth of source material and displays the 
customary appurtenances of scholarship, it some- 
how seems to lack a clearly defined focus. This 
is evident even from the title, which leads the reader 
to expect a comprehensive account of the Soviet 
judicial and legal system. Obviously such a sweep- 
ing topic could not possibly be dealt with in a book 
that runs to a mere 152 pages; so, failing that, one 
would at least expect to find an outline of the Soviet 
judicial system coupled with an exposition of the 
characteristic features of Soviet law. The particular 
topics examined by Conquest, however, appear to 
have been picked almost at random, representing 
at best only certain aspects of the overall subject 
suggested by the title. 

To begin with, the book presents a cursory survey 
of the successive phases in the development of the 
Soviet legal and judicial systems. This is so brief 
and general, however, that the reader is left wonder- 
ing what purpose it was intended to serve—especial- 
ly since similar condensed accounts of the evolution 
of Soviet law are already numerous and seldom 
have anything new to offer. 
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Next, Conquest takes up the courts and the 
organs of judicial administration. While the chap- 
ter actually tells very little about the courts them- 
selves, some sections of it, such as those dealing 
with the roles of defense counsel and the prosecu- 
tor’s office, are well written and informative. Al- 
ready here, Conquest begins to shift his attention 
to the area which evidently engages his main inter- 
est: criminal law and procedure, but—more exactly 
speaking—only the criminal law and procedures 
relating to political offenses. The author’s view of 
the importance of this partcular area of criminal 
law is further underscored by his observations in 
the two following chapters on criminal procedures, 
on the Soviet concept of crime and explanations for 
its existence, and on the system of penalties. Con- 
quest’s treatment of these matters is essentially 
correct in the factual sense but rather narrow in 
scope. 

In the very next chapter, the author does appear 
to shift away from a narrowly focused treatment to 
a more general discussion, this time of party control 
over the administration of justice and the concept 
of “socialist legality.” Again, however, Mr. Con- 
quest tells us less about party control or socialist 
legality proper than he does about certain legal 
and semi-legal instrumentalities that are openly used 
to ensure party control—such as the comrades’ 


courts, the principle of “collective probation,” the 
people’s militia, and other forms of citizen partici- 
pation in the administration of justice. 

The two brief conciuding chapters of the book 
deal with the subjects of legislation and statistics, 
but here, too, the primary emphasis is on criminal 
justice. These chapters touch on some basic issues 
of penal policy that have been debated in the Soviet 
Union since Stalin, such as the principle of analogy 
and the problem of proof. This discussion strikes 
one as having little connection with the content of 
the preceding chapters and was evidently intro- 
duced in order to provide the basis for Mr. Con- 
quest’s cautiously optimistic conclusions regarding 
the present state of Soviet justice and its future 
evolution. 

To sum up, while the book provides useful in- 
formation on a number of specific aspects of the 
Soviet legal system, it leaves the reader somewhat 
dissatisfied because of its lack of substantive unity 
and a systematically-developed theme. 


MR. LAPENNA’S BOOK is quite different. Al- 
though the subject—Soviet penal policy and crimi- 
nal law—is almost identical with that of the Con- 
quest volume, Mr. Lapenna sticks consistently to 
what his title promises. Moreover, the author’s ex- 
press intent is simply to furnish the non-specialist 
reader with reliable information on the subject, 
which enables him to dispense with the cumbersome 
requirements of strict academic scholarship. This 
being the case, his brief introductory exposition of 
the Marxist concepts of the state, law, and crime is 
entirely appropriate, although the hazards of such 
summarizations are apparent in one passage (on 
p. 26) which tends to give the impression that the 
author has not fully undertsood the doctrine of the 
withering of the state. 

Little exception can be taken, however, to the 
rest of Mr. Lapenna’s presentation. After reviewing 
Soviet criminal legislation from 1917 to 1958, he 
takes up the subject of socialist legality and then 
examines the criminal law reforms of 1958. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with the concepts of crime 
and criminal liability, punishments and educational 
measures, pre-trial proceedings, and court trials. 

Although Lapenna quotes some interesting -re- 
marks of Lenin’s that are helpful to an understand- 
ing of socialist legality, he regrettably has very 
little to say about Stalin and his devastating impact 
on Soviet criminal law. On the other hand, he pre- 
sents a balanced assessment of the criminal law 
reform of 1958: he does not underestimate the 


improvements introduced by it, nor does he exag- 
gerate their significance. He also surveys the diverg- 
ent trends in Soviet penal policy since the 1958 
reform and, last but not least, adduces solid evi- 
dence in support of his justifiably skeptical con- 
clusions regarding the value of statutory guaran- 
tees, especially those relating to criminal procedure. 

Lapenna reinforces his discussion with frequent 
examples from actual court proceedings, which 
render his account more graphic and alive. Where 
he criticizes, moreover, he does so on solid grounds 
and not on the basis of preconceptions, as for 
example in his assessment of the limitations of the 
still fairly young discipline of Soviet criminology. 
If there is any fault to be found, it is that the 
author sometimes confines himself for long stretches 
to the mere repetition of statutes. By and large, 
however, the book can be highly recommended to 
those who are interested in Soviet criminal law and 
penal policy, and who want reliable information 
presented in language that is understandable to 
the layman. 


AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT yardstick must be 
applied to Mr. Morgan’s study, which is a scholarly 
monograph of a high order dealing in detail with 
an institution only briefly discussed in the other 
two books—namely, the Soviet prokuratura. 
“While Conquest and Lapenna (together with 
numerous other English and American authors) use 
the terms “Procuracy” and “procurator” in refer- 
ring to this institution (in conformity with the 
Russian terms prokuratura and prokuror), Morgan 
follows the lead of Vladimir Gsovski in preferring 
the terms “Attorney General’s Office” and “govern- 
ment attorney.” This terminological difference is 
irrelevant in German, where the term Staatsanwalt- 
schaft covers all the areas of competence of the 
Soviet institution, but it must be mentioned here in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding that the differ- 
ent English-language designations refer to different 
institutions. Morgan’s terminology, it may be noted, 
has not gained wide acceptance among Anglo- 
American scholars of the Soviet legal system, but 
he is right in his contention that the term “pro- 
curacy” covers only part of the functions of the 
Soviet institution (the charging of criminal offend- 
ers and their prosecution in court being but one of 
these functions). Morgan’s study addresses itself 
rather to what is the most important function of the 
Soviet Attorney General’s Office—namely, that of 
‘‘seneral supervision,” or surveillance of the legality 
of Soviet government acts in the broadest sense. 
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In the first part of his study, Morgan outlines the 
history of “general supervision” in Russia. The 
parallel he points to here between the Soviet pro- 
kuratura established by Lenin and the similar in- 
stitution established by Peter the Great is as worthy 
of interest as is his tracing of the successive stages 
in the evolution of this agency in the Soviet period. 
In the second part of the book, the author proceeds 
to discuss the role of general supervision at the 
present time, with particular attention to the areas 
of jurisdictional competence, the methods of con- 
trol, and the measures available to the prokuratura 
in fulfilling its supervisory function. He does all 
this with accuracy, expert knowledge, and critical 
detachment, providing the reader with a graphic 
picture of this peculiar government agency with its 
dual role of supervising the acts of the state admin- 
istrative apparatus on the one hand, and of con- 
ducting criminal prosecutions on the other. The 
reader learns that in reality the Soviet prokuratura 
is not at all the unique institution that Soviet auth- 
ors have always claimed it to be, but rather that it 
remains—or has again become—the typical instru- 


Ulbricht’s Reich 


Davip Cuitps: East Germany. 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1969. 


ment of autocratic Russian rule that it was intended 
to be at its inception under the Tsars. The problems 
and deficiencies that were characteristic of the 
Tsarist prokuratura have likewise been “taken over” 
by its Soviet successor. 

Morgan concludes that the system of general su- 
pervision has functioned most effectively in periods 
of relative tranquility, whereas in periods of revo- 
lutionary turmoil other instrumentalities of con- 
trol and enforcement have played a greater role. 
For all that, however, the Soviet prokuratura with 
its function of general supervision is, in the last 
analysis, a typically Russian and highly inadequate 
substitute for the multitude of public controls of 
legality which operate in a democratic state. 

To lavish praise on Morgan’s book, which was 
published as long ago as 1962, may seem super- 
fluous at this late date since the work has already 
won universal scholarly recognition. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a German reviewer may be allowed to express 
his own personal judgment that this study is one 
of the most genuinely solid and scholarly mono- 
graphs on Soviet law yet produced in the West. 


Ropericu Kutpacn, HELMuT WEBER, and Eckart Fortscu: Parteien im Blocksystem der DDR. 
Funktion und Aufbau der LDPD und der NDPD. 
Koln, Wissenschaft und Politik, 1969. 

H. Jorc TuiEME: Die sozialistische Agrarverfassung— 
Ein Ausnahmebereich im Wirtschaftsystem der DDR. 


Stuttgart, Gustav Fischer, 1969. 


Reviewed by Eberhard Schinke 


GENUINELY RELIABLE STUDIES of the (East) 
German Democratic Republic are comparatively 
few in number, since most writings from inside 
that country must be viewed with skepticism, while 
the works of outside observers too often appear to 
be biased or superficial. David Childs’ East Ger- 
many, however, is a notable example of a Western 
study that is both well-researched and objective in 
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its approach. Not only does the author show a 
thorough knowledge of the country and its prob- 
lems, but he consciously strives to portray the pres- 
ent features of East German society against the 
background of their origins and historical develop- 
ment and, on major questions of interpretation, 
makes a point of presenting opposing viewpoints 
before offering his own conclusions. 


Because it would patently be impossible, with 
such a treatment, to give equal attention to all as- 
pects of East German society, Mr. Childs has wisely 
chosen to deal relatively briefly with economic 
matters and to place major emphasis on the polit- 
ical development and power structure of the GDR. 
Consequently, the chapters on the distribution and 
application of political power form the strongest 
part of the book. The author’s treatment of the de- 
velopment and makeup of the political power cen- 
ters and leadership strata and his description of 
the role of the lesser parties that coexist with the 
Socialist Unity Party are further enhanced by the 
inclusion of pertinent details and comments about 
leading political personalities. 

Childs’ chapters on education and the standard 
of living are less deserving of praise, being some- 
what pedestrian in style as well as overly dependent 
on a few relatively unimpressive statistics. In deal- 
ing with education, the author fails to mention a 
matter that has been of much concern to the SED 
regime—namely, the impact of West German and 
other foreign radio and television broadcasts on 
the East German population—but it would perhaps 
be unfair to criticize him for that, since an outsider 
would have little factual evidence to go on. Again, 
in assessing living standards, Childs is handicapped 
by a lack of detailed information about the quality, 
design, packaging and availability of consumer 
goods—factors which cannot be ascertained from 
bare quantitative statistics but which nevertheless 
have a major bearing on the public’s day-to-day 
reaction to economic conditions. In any case, 
despite the East German economy’s growth in re- 
cent years and the country’s present enjoyment of 
a higher living standard than exists anywhere else 
in Communist Eastern Europe, or for that matter 
in the USSR, the real standard for comparison and 
emulation continues to be the level attained in 
neighboring West Germany, with which communi- 
cations are closer than the fortified demarcation 
line between the two states might lead one to sup- 
pose. 

In one of his most novel and interesting chapters, 
entitled “East Germany Looks at Us,” the author 
undertakes to describe how a foreign country 
(Britain in this case) is pictured to East Germans 
by their own ideologically-oriented information 
media. The chapter is highly instructive in that 
it shows how distortions of the images of foreign 
countries by the East German press reflect the re- 
gime’s foreign policies. 

In sum, Mr. Childs’ East Germany is well worth 
reading. It treats a number of conditions and 


forces which, though they have received little at- 
tention in the past, could have an important influ- 
ence on developments affecting the future of the 
GDR. Readers looking for pat solutions or com- 
plete explanations will perhaps be disappointed, for 
the author makes it clear that in his opinion East 
Germany’s political, social and economic realities 
are entirely too complex to permit the drawing of 
broad conclusions based on an assessment of iso- 
lated phenomena. Nevertheless his thoughts and 
observations provide a valuable stimulus to discus- 
sion. 


THE SECOND BOOK, by Kulbach, Weber and 
Fortsch, makes a thorough examination of East 
Germany’s political parties, thus filling in the de- 
tails of the East German party structure described 


“only briefly and in a more general way by Childs. 


In addition to the Communist party organization, 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED), there are four 
minor parties: the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU), the Liberal Democratic Party (LDPD), 
the National Democratic Party (NDPD), and the 
Democratic Peasant Party (DBD). These organiza- 
tions have no ties with the political parties of West 
Germany despite certain similarities in nomencla- 
ture. They are autonomous in the formal sense, 
but as partners of the Communists in the “Anti- 
fascist Democratic Bloc” coalition, they are bound 
in all substantive matters by the policies of the 
SED. Present electoral procedures call for a single 
list of candidates in which all five parties (and 
some other organizations) are represented accord- 
ing to a prearranged ratio. The reasons for the 
maintenance of this multiparty facade are primar- 
ily tactical, the main one being to facilitate the 
mobilization of the non-Communist segments of the 
population behind the policy objectives of the 
Socialist Unity Party. 

After describing the origins of the coalition sys- 
tem, the authors trace its development in East 
Germany since 1945, pointing out how various legal 
and de facto restrictions make it virtually impos- 
sible for the minor parties to be anything more 
than “camp followers” of the SED. They do not 
altogether rule out the possibility that potentially 
autonomous forces still exist, or could be formed, 
within the “other” parties, and that these forces 
could initiate moves to regain real independence if 
the SED were to relax its present tight controls. 
While such a possibility should certainly be con- 
sidered, it seems far more likely, however—for the 
foreseeable future—that developments will move in 
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the opposite direction, and that the “outside” 
parties will gradually atrophy with the absorption 
of their functions by organizations under direct 
SED control. 

As its title indicates, the present book deals in 
detail only with two of the minor parties, the LDPD 
and the NDPD, with the CDU and DBD apparently 
to be covered in a further study now in preparation. 
The authors’ detailed description of the organiza- 
tion and activities of the two parties up to 1967, 
supplemented by the texts of the party statutes and 
an abundance of quoted materials, provides instruc- 
tive and at times surprising insights into the polit- 


ical life of the GDR. 


MR. THIEME’S STUDY of socialized agriculture 
in East Germany is noteworthy because it deals 
with a subject which has received little critical at- 
tention by Western (including even German) 
scholars. The author approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of the general question whether an 
industrial society governed by socialist principles 
can give agriculture equal status with other 
branches within the overall economy. Taking East 
Germany as a test case, he first examines the vari- 
ous forms of ownership of the means of agricultural 
production (state, collective, and private) as well 
as the related operating methods and principles of 
distribution, coming to the conclusion that East 
German agriculture is much less integrated into 
the overall socialist system than are other branches 
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of the economy and must therefore be regarded as 
“a special area” (Ausnahmebereich). 

In the second part of his study, the author first 
examines the planning methods and implementary 
mechanisms employed by the authorities in charge 
of agriculture, and he then takes up the system of 
agricultural prices, doing much to clarify the com- 
plexities of subsidies and price support measures. 
He also discusses a trend, which has become per- 
ceptible in East German agriculture since 1963, 
away from direct state controls toward the wider 
application of economic criteria and _ indirect 
methods of control. 

It is unfortunate that Thieme’s book was com- 
pleted just before the East German government 
proclaimed a new agricultural policy envisioning a 
reform of the existing control machinery and the 
consolidation of agriculture and the foodstuffs in- 
dustry into what might be described as a new 
“agrobusiness” branch of the economy. The author 
did manage to include a sketch of the basic prin- 
ciples of the new program in an appendix, although 
—again unfortunately—these principles were fur- 
ther amended after the book’s publication. 

Notwithstanding its now outdated passages, 
Thieme’s work will continue to be an important 
source for all students of the problems of agricul- 
ture in socialist countries. Its basic information is 
sound, and the picture that it presents of East 
Germany’s pre-1969 agricultural organizations and 
control devices is still substantially applicable to 
the situation today. 


Marx in Stereotype 


RoBert C. Tucker. The Marxian Revolutionary Idea. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1969. 


Reviewed by Eugene Kamenka 


THE UNITED STATES has shared little in the in- 
tellectual and cultural traditions of European social 
democracy. American sociology has not displayed 
that concern with class which has been central to 
macro-sociology in Europe, and American society 
draws its moral and ideological fervor from relig- 
ious rather than philosophical foundations. The 
overwhelming majority of established non-radical 
American academics writing on Marx today have 
come to Marx as a living thinker only through 
Soviet, East European and Asian communism. The 
result is a tendency in much “respectable” Ameri- 
can writing to concentrate on Marx as an ideologist 
and a revolutionist, as the prophet-founder of one 
of the world’s great religions. Together with this 
goes a certain insensitivity to Marx’s position in 
European culture and in the development of serious 
social and historical thinking. Marx as a scientist 
of society or as a philosopher of the human condi- 
tion is treated patronizingly or is ignored. 

Prof. Tucker is a case in point. His Philosophy 
and Myth in Karl Marx, published in 1961, saw 
Marx as primarily a religious thinker, whose philos- 
ophy and sociology were totally subordinated to a 
Promethean futurology and shaped by a neurotic 
rejection of the real world of conflict, dependence 
and insecurity. Prof. Tucker, of course, expounded 
this view at a respectably serious level, exhibiting 
a genuine grasp of Marx’s intellectual development 
and of the details of the Marxian system. He was 
one of the first Americans to emphasize, completely 
correctly, the continuity of Marx’s thought and the 
central position which the Fichtean-Hegelian- 
Feuerbachian concept of alienation occupied in all 
stages of Marx’s thinking from 1843 onward. 
Nevertheless, the result was a remarkably one-sided 


and “closed” picture of Marx, as well as of Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel; the suggestiveness, fertility 
and professional acumen of these thinkers, and in 
particular of Marx and Hegel, were somehow en- 
tirely subordinated to their religious, Promethean 
strivings. All this, no doubt, was reassuringly 
familiar to a culture permeated by religion and 
concern with the individual as an emotional unit; 
it was, perhaps, not so well received overseas. 

The Marxian Revolutionary Idea, a collection of 
seven extremely well-written and interesting essays 
that have all been previously published, is a natural 
sequel to Professor Tucker’s earlier book on Marx 
and continues very much in the same vein. Marx, 
the author insists, is above all a revolutionist; all 
of his writings—including Das Kapital—are studies 
in revolution. This leads Prof. Tucker to present 
us with a rather Leninist Marx and to reject bluntly, 
but without much argument, the portrait of Marx 
as a central figure in social democratic thought, an 
interpretation emphasized, for example, by George 
Lichtheim. Prof. Tucker presents Marx as a very 
much more consistent and coherent thinker than 
he actually was. He does this by welding together 
in one ambiguous whole the concepts of revolution 
as political uprising, revolution as social trans- 
formation, and revolution as a technological event. 
That Marx strove to synthesize these concepts is 
perfectly true, but the social democrat who takes 
seriously the details in Das Kapital can argue that 
Marx himself had recognized the self-ameliorating 
tendencies in capitalism and that the development 
which Marx described as the socialization of cap- 
italism from within was a very different develop- 
ment from the revolution proclaimed in The Com- 
munist Manifesto. 
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Prof. Tucker is not unaware of these complex- 
ities, but he chooses to organize his very real 
knowledge of Marx around a comparatively simple 
and one-sided view of the man’s thought. The first 
chapter, “The Marxian Revolutionary Idea,” em- 
phasizes the religious revolutionary motive in 
Marx’s thought, a version which has been popu- 
larized by the Bolsheviks. The second chapter, 
“Marx and Distributive Justice,” presents very well 
indeed the reasons for Marx’s polemic against the 
idea of justice and reduces this polemic, again 
quite correctly, to Marx’s insistence that no dualism 
or contradiction, no balance between opposing in- 
terests, could be allowed to survive in the ultimate 
Communist society. Chapter 3, “The Political 
Theory of Classical Marxism,” discusses the state 
as alienated social power and contrasts this with 
the competing Marxist theme of the state as organ- 
ized coercion; the result is an elegant, somewhat 
unphilosophical, version of the social dialectic dis- 
cussed in much greater detail in Prof. Shlomo 
Avineri’s The Social and Political Thought of Karl 
Marx and in the reviewer’s own Ethical Founda- 
tions of Marxism. The fourth chapter, “Marxism 
and Modernization,” emphasizes the extent. to 
which Marxism treats the emergence of modern 
capitalist society out of feudalism as a model of 
the modernization process. Prof. Tucker’s discus- 
sion of this topic, which is cast in the light of recent- 
day studies (and experiences) of non-bourgeois 
ways of modernization, is concise, incisive and 
sensible. Yet it is typical of his tendency to avoid 
complex and really exciting themes that he passes 
very lightly over Marx’s treatment of “Oriental 
despotism” and the “Asiatic mode of production.” 

The remaining three essays in the book, “Marx- 
ism and Communist Revolutions,” “The Deradical- 
ization of Marxist Movements,” and ‘Marx and 
the End of History,” continue in the same sensible, 
intelligent and comparatively uncomplex way. The 
first demonstrates that the Russian Revolution has 
not proved to be a model for subsequent Commu- 
nist revolutions and re-emphasises the insight that 
Communist ideology is more an ideology of revolu- 
tion in underdeveloped societies than an ideology 
of the transition from capitalism to socialism. The 
second essay argues that a deradicalization tend- 
ency with its roots in early Soviet history has come 
to much fuller fruition since Stalin’s death—a de- 
velopment which parallels the deradicalization of 
the social democratic movement as a consequence 
of its worldly success, in Kautsky’s day. The 
final chapter depicts Marx as first and foremost a 
“futurologist” whose genius lay not in grasping 
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the means by which the glorious future would be 
realized but in his power to visualize the end result. 
“In an age when utopianism has become the only 
realism,” Prof. Tucker concludes, “these powers 
are needed as never before.” He, of course, is 
right in stressing that Marx greatly overestimated 
the importance of material and technological devel- 
opment as the prerequisite for the maturation of 
human society, but there is something incredible 
to unregenerate Westernizing rationalists like my- 
self in the fact that Prof. Tucker should seriously 
treat Gandhi and Martin Luther King as teachers 
whose intellectual significance can be set beside 
Marx’s. This, I suppose, is my fundamental ob- 
jection to Prof. Tucker’s intelligent and informed 
writing on Marx and his relation to communism—it 
dismisses as irrelevant almost everything that seems 
to me of crucial importance and fertility in Marx 
and stresses what I consider to be his mistakes. 

The classical Marxist preoccupation with abolish- 
ing private property, increasing economic produc- 
tion, and introducing rational social planning as 
necessary and sufficient conditions for human hap- 
piness has lost much of its plausibility and appeal; 
the industrial revolution under communism has 
proved itself at least as horrible as any industrial 
revolution under capitalism. International tension, 
genocide, colonial exploitation, invasion and mili- 
tary oppression are no longer uniquely the preroga- 
tives of non-socialist or non-Communist states; the 
myth of the socialist brotherhood of man and of 
new communist norms in international relations 
between socialist nations was finally shattered in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and on the banks of the 
Amur. Communist Marxism as an ideology has 
proved itself—as Prof. Tucker emphasizes—an 
ideology for backward nations. The proletariat in 
advanced industrial societies no longer needs an 
ideological palliative for the ills of industrialization 
and no longer dreams of the idealized village 
Gemeinschaft of the promised Communist utopia. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
Marx, the economist and scientist of society, is 
being ousted from radical thinking. He has been re- 
placed by two other Marxes—Marx, the moralist 
and philosopher of the human condition, and Marx, 
the anarchist revolutionist. Prof. Tucker knows 
very well that this latter Marx is a pseudo-Marx, 
but his whole approach is one that blurs the distinc- 
tion, that fails to remind us constantly and in detail 
that for Marx every positive social protest was an 
act of rational criticism and every true revolution- 
ary was not a romantic terrorist but an analyst of 


- the social situation who could think as well as act. 


Maoism Evaluated 


| To Tue Epitors: Richard M. Pfeffer 
| in his article “The Pursuit of Purity: 
| Mao’s Cultural Revolution” (November- 
December 1969) gives Chairman Mao 
too much credit for having gone beyond 
his totalitarian predecessors in his effort 
to attack the problem of recurring in- 
stitutionalization, or even in the atten- 
tion he has paid to the problem of 
maintaining revolutionary élan. 


Hitler and Stalin both knew that a 
totalitarian movement would degenerate 
into simply another absolutist bureauc- 
racy if ruled primarily through the 
state and the machinery of violence. 
The paradox of totalitarianism in 
power, Hanna Arendt has stated, is that 
the possession of all instruments of gov- 
ernmental power and violence in one 
country is not an unmixed blessing for 
a totalitarian movement: “Power means 
a direct confrontation with reality, and 
totalitarianism in power is constantly 
concerned with overcoming this chal- 
lenge.” 


Pfeffer may describe Mao’s tech- 
niques as “counter-institutions” intended 
to deal with the abstract problems of 
ideological purity and “organizational 
goal displacement,” but on the level of 
political behavior they are psycholog- 
ical and organizational techniques for 
the mobilization of total loyalty, their 
principal characteristic being a lack of 
concrete content and of determined and 
obtainable objectives. 


Nowhere does Pfeffer hint that the 
elevation—indeed deification—of the 
leader above party and society, as well 
as the “discovery” of vanguard ele- 
ments outside the party, are phenomena 
which have characterized all modern 
totalitarian systems. The analogies with 
Hitler and Stalin are too numerous and 
obvious to need recounting. The aims 
may be entirely different, but the tech- 
nique is still mass demagogy—the use 
of propaganda directed at fictional con- 
spiracies to give atomized masses the 
feeling of commitment to the single- 
minded goals of the leader. 


In his sympathetic treatment of the 
Cultural Revolution not only does 
Pfeffer overcredit Mao’s originality, but 
he completely ignores the distinction 


CORRESPONDENCE 


and often the contradiction between 
intentions and consequences. No doubt, 
as he says, Maoist methods are “diffi- 
cult for most Western minds to accept,” 
for they are at worst anti-humanist and 
at best anti-liberal, anti-intellectual and 
anti-cultural. It is the liberal humanist 
of whatever hemisphere who finds these 
methods unacceptable, not the Western 
mind as such. 

John Dewey once observed that any- 
one can proclaim high ideals but that 
the real world is a consequence of the 
methods used to achieve those ideals. 
The methods employed by the Maoists 
may indeed create an egalitarian society 
of “mass participation,” but they may 
also raise totalitarianism to a new level. 

For example, is there not something 
terribly artificial, manipulative, and 
even grotesque in the Red Guards’ 
“defiance of authority”? Let us imagine 
a rightist Cultural Revolution in the 
United States. In this fantasy, the Presi- 
dent and almost all the leaders in Wash- 
ington, including J. Edgar Hoover and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, with 
the fanatical support of all the media 
in the country, and with the acquies- 
cence and backing of the army and the 
police, call on the youth to struggle 
against the “Communist-roaders” in the 
State Department and other bureaucra- 
cies and to condemn and drag out the 
revisionist chieftain, Senator Fulbright, 
and other political figures who are “soft 
on communism.” One can envision the 
eager response of the youth, particu- 
larly mob elements, to “defy authority.” 
Germany, of course, saw something 
along these lines in the 1930’s. In China 
in 1967 and 1968 the officially endorsed 
“revolutionary act of defying authority” 
was equally fatuous, yet observers like 
Pfeffer seem to accept it at face value. 

Surely it was hardly revolutionary de- 
fiance to attack poor old Liu Shao-chi 
and the helpless bureaucrats on the 
orders of the ultimate leader and with 
the backing of the army and the entire 
propaganda establishment. Frankly, it 
was all great fun until the leader com- 
manded it to cease. The real revolu- 
tionary act, of course, would have been 
to defy the authority of Mao Tse-tung 
or that of the army. But unfortunately, 
there was no “Weatherman faction” 
among the Red Guards. 


There are numerous other disparities 
between the avowed nature and _ pro- 
fessed achievements of the Cultural 
Revolution on the one hand, and the 
Chinese reality on the other. How many 
of the masses, for example, actually 
participated in the “great upheaval” in 
a meaningful way? Was it not really 
again an elite of the masses, together 
with “the mob,” which, with mixed mo- 
tives, dominated the action? Does the 
peasant, or the urban youth sent to 
join him, now have more control over 
his destiny than he did four years ago? 
Have human rights in China been im- 
proved, and are public institutions 
actually more responsive now to popular 
interests? If policies were “meaning- 
fully determined by the people” would 
not the results be larger private plots, 
higher wages, and a continued exodus 
to the cities? 

My philosophical disagreement with 
Pfeffer stems from the impression that 
he accepts the Maoist goals—equalitar- 
ianism and mass participation—as the 
essence of the good society. The thought 
does not occur in his article that real- 
ization of these goals may be only a 
partial and not a definitive answer to 
the problems of human affairs. 

Mao’s intentions obviously coincide 
with part of the liberal-humanist ideal. 
In Rheinhold Niebuhr’s terms, he is a 
child of light, whereas Hitler was a 
child of darkness. Those who sympa- 
thize with Mao are likewise concerned 
with the problem of man’s self-interest 
and excessive individualism, but the 
search for higher possibilities of jus- 
tice and a greater height for man’s 
spirit involves much more. Niebuhr 
summed it up this way: 


The problem of the individual and the 
community cannot be solved at all if 
the height is not achieved where the 
sovereign source and end of both indi- 
vidual and communal existence are dis- 
cerned, and where the limits are set 
against the idolatrous self-worship of 
both individuals and communities.’ 


Haro_tp Brown 
(pseudonymous observer of 
Asian affairs) 


*The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness, New York, Scribner’s, 1944, p. 85. 
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Mr. PFEFFER REPLIES: I am grateful to 
Mr. Brown for his criticisms. He raises 
in his letter a number of serious, endur- 
ing questions about “reality” in China, 
about the relationship between inten- 
tions and consequences, and about the 
relationship between means and ends. 
Unhappily, to my mind, he does not 
take his own very difficult questions 
seriously enough. He tends all too 
often to treat his questions and implied 
or explicit answers as a club to beat 
China, rather than as open questions, 
the “answers” to which are neither sim- 
ple, certain, nor even ascertainable. 

It may be that Mr. Brown is cor- 
rect in his apparent belief that the 
mere invocation of the names of Hitler 
and Stalin, the vague, supporting ref- 
erences to “totalitarianism,” and his 
moving reassertion of “liberal human- 
ist” values are enough to convince his 
readers of the accuracy and rectitude 
of his conclusions about China. We 
have, after all, been prepared for years 
to bow down before the juggernaut of 
totalitarian analysis, which—conveni- 
ently for us—identifies our enemies of 
one era, the Nazis, with our “enemies” 
of other eras, the Soviet Union and 
China. Yet the validity of this mode of 
analysis has been increasingly ques- 
tioned in the 1960’s by students of 
comparative politics. A recent review 
of totalitarian analysis, whose author 
attempts rather unconvincingly to salv- 
age some meaning from the mode, con- 
cludes in part that the term “totali- 
tarianism .. . as heretofore conceived 
has now been declared either intrinsi- 
cally devoid of utility as an analytical 
construct or so burdened with extrane- 
ous connotations as to negate whatever 
utility it might once have possessed.” * 
If Mr. Brown wants to make a case for 
a “totalitarian,” Hitlerist, Stalinist 
China, he must do more than merely 
label it as such and raise “liberal hu- 
manist” issues; he must define what he 
means and then adduce evidence. 

Moreover, the appeal of his argu- 
ments rests on a number of implicit 
assumptions about comparative devel- 
opments and on the related avoidance 
of at least one critical issue. By dealing 
facetiously with the issues of democ- 
racy and authority in China today, he 
tends to make light of the profound, 
perhaps insoluble, problem that any 
society faces in attempting to reconcile 
“modernization” and “democracy.” 
Would he argue, for example, that 
England’s industrial revolution was 
carried out more democratically or at 
a lower human cost, relative to the 
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nature of England’s problems, than 
China’s? If so, I remain to be con- 
vinced. And further, if it is fair to con- 
clude that for Mr. Brown being “anti- 
humanist” is even more evil than being 
“anti-liberal, anti-intellectual and anti- 
cultural,” then how does he evaluate 
China’s development relative to India’s? 
Does he believe that the chronic starva- 
tion, corruption and gross inequalities 
one associates with India are suggestive 
of a more humane society or polity than 
China’s? In the concrete, Mr. Brown’s 
humanism seems hardly distinguish- 
able from his liberalism. 

Let me respond briefly to several of 
his more specific criticisms of my 
article. First, I do not “ignore” the 
distinction between intentions and con- 
sequences. Rather, I explicitly state 
that I focus on “what Mao has been 
attempting to accomplish through the 
Cultural Revolution.” If my stated as- 
sumption—that “Mao’s intentions are 
significant in shaping the . . . CR”—is 
accepted, then it seems entirely appro- 
priate to consider Mao’s goals in trying 
to understand the Cultural Revolution. 
This admittedly partial focus is partic- 
-larly salutary, it seems to me, within 
the context of American scholarship, 
which too frequently tends to slight 
the meaning of the CR for Mao and for 
many Chinese and to condemn it for 
failing to achieve liberal values. 

Second, Mr. Brown himself appears 
to be somewhat sympathetic to Mao’s 
goals. He asserts that Mao’s aims are 
entirely different from Hitler’s and 
Stalin’s and that “Mao’s intentions ob- 
viously coincide with part of the liberal 
humanist ideal.” He objects primarily 
to the so-called “totalitarian” tech- 
niques employed and to the alleged 
belief of mine (and by implication of 
Mao’s) that Maoist goals are the “de- 
finitive answer to the problems of 
human affairs.” Dealing with the last 
point first and speaking only for myself 
and not for Mao, who can speak for 
himself, I do believe that egalitarianism 
and participatory democracy are cen- 
tral elements of the good society. Does 
Mr. Brown disagree? On the other 
hand, nowhere do I suggest that other 
elements are not also important, nor 
do I intimate that there is any “de- 
finitive answer to the problems of 
human affairs’—and_ that _ includes 
liberalism. 

As to the former point, Maoist tech- 
niques, labeled “totalitarian” by Mr. 
Brown, are techniques for implement- 
ing rapid social change. To my knowl- 
edge, there are no alternative tech- 


niques for dealing with the problem 
that are more pleasant or more effec- 
tive, and those that do exist tend to 
produce highly inegalitarian, bureau- 
cratized societies. Mr. Brown may in- 
dulge his own liberal concerns by tatk- 
ing of “totalitarianism,” but I do not 
see that anything useful is added to 
the analysis by such name-calling. If 
we must seek a comprehensive frame- 
work for understanding Chinese politics 
today, I suggest that of revolutionary 
rule—which postulates that the de- 
mands of revolution in China must both 
be satisfied, simultaneously or sequen- 
tially in cycles. Within such a frame- 
work, Maoist techniques seem at least 
intelligible.? 

Reasonable men may differ, perhaps, 
on the degree of originality attributable 
to Mao. I continue to believe, with 
Benjamin Schwartz and others, that 
Mao has made significant contributions. 
In a section of my paper that was cut 
for reasons of space from the published 
version, I argued that Stalin’s terroris- 
tic purges, for example, left no positive 
legacy for the forces that tried to 
combat the development of a privileged 
stratum after his death. Stalin did not 
build a solid mass base to counter- 
balance the privileged stratum, nor did 
he train a: new generation of revolu- 
tionaries. Consequently, the end of sys- 
tematic terror after his death released 
the privileged stratum from its bonds, 
and that stratum quickly moved to 


consolidate its power as a new ruling — 


class. Whether Maoist techniques will 
prove to be more effective in this re- 
spect cannot he determined at this time. 
But, notwithstanding Mr. Brown’s at- 
tempt to lump those techniques with 
Stalin’s, they are patently different. 
Where in China is the secret police? 
Where are the massive trials, the exe- 
cutions of leaders? And where are the 
concentration camps? 


{ 


I wish to end as I begin, with a trib- — 


ute. I am deeply moved by Mr. Brown’s 
touching concern for “poor old Liu 
Shao-ch’i and the helpless bureaucrats” 
—like P’eng Chen, Chou Yang, Lo Jui- 
ch’ing, etc. Three cheers for “liberal 
humanism.” 


1 Robert Burrowes, “Totalitarianism: The 
Revised Standard Edition,” World Politics 
(Princeton, N.J.), January 1969, pp. 272-94. 

°T have introduced this idea in “Revolu- 


— 


tion and Rule: Where Do We Go From — 


Here,” forthcoming in the Bulletin of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars (Cambridge, Mass.), 
Vol. 2, No. 3. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The Intelligentsia 
in Opposition 


By Lewis S. Feuer 


t is now forty years since the aging Fabian 
Socialist, Sidney Webb, called upon his fellow social 
scientists to study the portentous new reality of the 
Soviet planned economy. Today again, a novel set 
of phenomena has arisen in the USSR: within the 
interstices of Soviet society and despite rigid con- 
trols and repressions, open disaffection has spread 
among the Soviet intellectual elite, and for the first 
time an opposition has arisen which is not Marxist 
in its premises. It is not a “deviationist” opposition 
such as we saw in the 1920’s or the 1930’s; it does 
not found itself on the texts of Marx or Lenin and 
indeed rejects the whole dialectical mode of 
thought. Instead, its appeal is to scientific method 
in conjunction with a universalistic ethic, both 
cutting across all classes, social systems, and races. 


Lewis S. Feuer is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Toronto and author of, among other 
works, Conflict of Generations, (New York, Basic 
Books, 1969) and Marx and the Intellectuals (Gar- 
den City, Doubleday and Co., 1969). This essay 
was written with the help of a grant from the 
Canada Council, Social Sciences and Humanities 
Division. 


Whereas Trotsky, for instance, always expressed his 
total indifference to the concerns of what he called 
Kantian “normative” philosophy, these are pre- 
cisely the concerns that are most significant to the 
new Opposition. Thanks to the hardihood and 
courageous spirit of many of its members, the ma- 
terials are at hand to study these first nuclei which 
may generate energies capable of transforming 
Soviet existence. The present discussion will con- 
fine itself to the two foremost disaffected groups, 
which I shall call the Scientific Opposition and the 
Literary Opposition. 


Stalinist Subjugation of Science 


When the Bolshevik Revolution took place, Lenin 
expected that scientists, above all, would be the 
linchpin of Soviet victory. “One after another,” 
he told Maxim Gorky, “we shall win over all the 
Russian and European Archimedes, and then the 
world will have to change, whether it wants to or 
not!” And he declared, “If only we could give all 
these technical engineers ideal conditions for their 
work, in twenty-five years Russia would be the fore- 
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most country in the world.” * After the mid-1930’s, 
however, Soviet science nearly succumbed to the 
awful blight of Stalinism. For many long years 
Soviet scientists were deprived of contacts with their 
foreign colleagues and were often assigned arbitrar- 
ily to military-oriented research. When the dean of 
Soviet physicists, Piotr Kapitsa, resisted such an 
assignment, he was placed under house arrest for 
seven years, and other scientists suffered fates far 
worse. 


Then, as American physicist Freeman Dyson re- 
ported in 1956, the death of Stalin brought to 
“Soviet scientists a new experience of freedom,” 
and with it a fresh enthusiasm.” As the ideological 
shackles on scientific research were relaxed, as sci- 
entists—once again able to act freely—abandoned 
military projects for purely scientific inquiry, as 
scientific publication was encouraged and attend- 
ance at scientific congresses allowed, the creativity 
of Soviet scientists reasserted itself and burgeoned. 
Robert Marshak, then chairman of the physics de- 
partment of the University of Rochester, predicted, 
after attending an international conference of physi- 
cists in Moscow in 1956, that the return of favorable 
“moral and spiritual conditions for independent and 
creative research” in the USSR would “unquestion- 
ably lead to an efflorescence of Soviet science.” * 
And when, in the same year, Americans were invited 
to attend a congress of Soviet mathematicians—the 
first such meeting to be convened in more than 
twenty years—they were struck not only by the 
warm reception accorded them, but also by the 
manner in which their Soviet colleagues rebuked 
the political theologians, shelved the whole subject 
of Marxist ideology, and confided how the caliber 
of their students had declined during the period 
when the criterion of political orthodoxy replaced 
that of mathematical talent.* 


It is this “experience of freedom” which the Sci- 
entific Opposition in the Soviet Union is now trying 
to preserve against considerable odds. For during 
a quarter of a century every science without excep- 
tion ran the humiliating and destructive gauntlet of 
Stalinist power. What Stalinism meant to Soviet 
scientists is illustrated by the story of the advent to 


*Maxim Gorky, Days with Lenin, New York, International 
Publishers, 1932, pp. 41, 56. 


*Freeman Dyson, “Science and Freedom,” Science, (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), Sept. 7, 1956, p. 433. 


* Robert E. Marshak, “Scientific Research in the Soviet 
Union,” [bid, Dec. 7, 1956, p. 1126. 


* A. J. Lohwater, “Mathematics in the Soviet Union,” Jbid., 
May 17, 1957, p. 985. 
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power of a fanatical and incompetent agronomist 
named Trofim Lysenko through the personal favor 
of Stalin. This story has long been known in out- 
line, but today it is being revealed in much fuller 
detail inside the Soviet Union through the circula- 
tion of typewritten copies of a remarkable book, 
The Rise and Fall of T. D. Lysenko, by Zhores A. 
Medvedev.’ Medvedev’s book is a classic in the 
sociology of science, the first significant sociological 
book to appear in the Soviet Union—albeit without 
bureaucratic sanction—since Nikolai Bukharin’s 
Historical Materialism. Its rich factual account 
makes possible a fuller understanding of the so- 
ciological nature of Stalinism. Every domain of 
science had its Lysenko, its embittered, jealous 
mediocrity who, driven by envy of those who had 
made genuine contributions, contrived to obtain 
administrative power over them by denouncing 
them to his fellow mediocrities in the political ap- 
paratus. 


For the party apparatus is, above all, the am- 
bitious mediocracy of all fields, drawn from all 
classes and social institutions, and endowed with 
dictatorial power. It would be a mistake to think 
of it as primarily a coalition of interest groups 
articulating, according to their respective numbers, 
the aims of the technical managers, the workers, the 
collective farms, the army. For while the apparatus 
recruits and coopts its members from all these 
classes, its criterion of choice is primarily a psycho- 
logical one: a mediocratic simplicism, an absence 
of brilliance, a colorless anonymity, an absence of 
any impulse to dissent from a decision handed down 
from above. Pareto thought that the challenging 
elite, the foxes, the speculators, would be marked 
by vigorous intellectual powers and initiative. The 
remarkable characteristic of the Stalinist apparatus 
which terrorized the Soviet scientists was that its 
members were intellectually inferior to those whom 
they destroyed; their bond was a mediocratic union 
and a thirst for power unrestrained by any moral 
considerations.® An unsuccessful but envious grad- 


®>Cf. Zhores A. Medvedev, The Rise and Fall of T. D. 
Lysenko, translated by I. Michael Lerner, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1969. 

® Today, writes Leonid Vladimirov, “the dead wood consists 
of party members. . . . Politics can still play an important 
role if a scientist wishes to get on in his field. There is little 
chance for a graduate to become a postgraduate if he is 
critical of the government.” “Soviet science—a native’s 
opinion,” New Scientist, (London), Nov 28, 1968, p. 488. 
Cf. also Mikhail A Klochko, Soviet Scientist in Red China, 
tr. Andrew MacAndrew, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964, pp. 192-193. 


uate student could achieve upward mobility by de- 
nouncing his professor, and much the same sort of 
role was played by the young specialist Shudenko, 
who headed the investigation of the famed geneti- 
cist, Nikolai Vavilov. Interrogated a hundred times 
in the course of eleven months, Vavilov eventually 
died in a labor camp. 

If genetics had its Lysenko, agronomy had its 
Vilyams, who set out to destroy the school of his 
eminent rival, Dmitri N. Prianishnikov, by accusing 
his pupils of sabotage. The result, as Medvedev 
describes it, was that after 1948 the level of Soviet 
biology dropped sharply as the way was opened 
“for a large number of people incapable of real and 
serious creative work . . . and with a personal in- 
terest in continued persecution of genetics and 
biology to receive scientific degrees and positions.” * 
A group of mediocrities adept at intrigue and more 
concerned with ideology and defaming their op- 
ponents than with science came to dominate the 
editorial boards and research institutes. 

To the authentic Soviet scientist, Stalinism was 
a society in which a Beria could write to a Molotov 
asking clearance for the arrest and destruction, in- 
tellectual and physical, of a creative scientist and 
teacher like Vavilov. To the Soviet scientist today, 
it is the memory of the abrogation of scientific evi- 
dence by denunciation and the pressures of the 
“collectivity” and the secret police. Medvedev con- 
cludes his book with an appeal for a_ pluralistic 
system of decentralized universities, colleges, and 
institutes, all independent of any governmental ad- 
ministrative organs, because “this kind of system 
insures against the spread, especially by coercion, 
of false doctrines such as Lysenkoism.” § 


Obninsk—Cradle of 


Soviet Democracy? 


Medvedev wrote his book while he was in charge 
of a laboratory at the Institute of Medical Radiology 
in Obninsk. This town deserves more than passing 
attention, for if Leningrad has gone down in legend 
as the cradle of the proletarian revolution, Obninsk 


may yet go down in the history books as the birth-. 


place of the democratic movement in the Soviet 
Union. 
Located about two hours’ drive southeast of Mos- 


7 Medvedey, op. cit., p. 142. See also pp. 56, 129. 
® Ibid., p. 252. 


cow, Obninsk was virtually brought into being by a 
decision to make it the site of the world’s first 
atomic power station. When preparatory operations 
began in June 1954, three research institutes were 
established in the environs. It was above all a town 
of the new generation of scientists: almost half the 
staff members in 1968 were still young, their ages 
averaging between 28 and 32.° Obninsk became a 
favorite subject for Soviet journalists, whose articles 
throughout the Khrushchevian era lauded its vitality 
and high cultural level. One such article spoke 
proudly of the town’s talented residents who had 
often “come straight from their student desks and 
. . . become candidates and doctors of science”— 
“some of them . . . only just thirty or not even thirty 
years old.” 7° 

By 1967, however, such enthusiastic reports 
ceased, and the Soviet press became increasingly 
hostile toward Obninsk, evincing much disquietude 
over the activities of its personnel. Newspaper 
articles spoke critically of the indifference of the 
young specialists toward so-called “public work” 
and their propensity to shun ideology in favor of 
science. One report told of an opinion poll taken 
among the 215 young scientists at the Physical 
Power Institute, of whom only 14 percent stated 
that they found it “a pleasure” to do “public work.” 
Another report complained of the prevalence of 
negative attitudes among the scientists, who had 
even ventured to criticize Obninsk’s drab, stereo- 
typed architecture. . 

But this was just the beginning. In 1968, some 
Obninsk scientists who had travelled abroad began 
publishing articles in their local newspaper, the 
Obninsk Vperiod (Forward), depicting the West- 
ern countries they had visited in a favorable light. 
The party theoretical organ Kommunist thereupon 
took the offending scientists to task, complaining 
that “our scientific institutions sometimes send 
people abroad who are not notably marked by prin- 
ciples or maturity” and who failed to perceive “the 
cruel realities” of bourgeois society. Kommunist 
was especially exercised over a series of articles 
written by a scientist in the Obninsk Physics and 
Electric Power Institute giving his impressions of 


°N. Sviridov, “Party Concern for the Upbringing of the 
Scientific-Technical Intelligentsia,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 
18, Dec. 1968, pp. 36-45: Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
(New York), Jan. 22, 1969, p. 4. 

” A. Pavlova, “The Komsomolsk of the Sixties”, Izvestia 
(Moscow), Aug. 25, 1964. ‘Cited in Peter Dornan, “Who are 
the Passive Scientists in Obninsk?”, Radio Liberty Research 
Paper, 1968, p. 2. 


a visit to Denmark.’ After noting that the author 
had not only been “entranced by the packaging of 
goods and the abundance of automobiles and one- 
family homes,” but also, “of all things . . . had had 
some kind words for the king of Denmark,” the 
journal called this clear evidence of the “political 
helplessness” and lack of a “class approach” to 
capitalist reality that characterized this particular 
scientist-traveler as well as “other scientists who 
decided to share their impressions of trips abroad.” 
The traveler to Denmark, said Kommunist, had for- 
gotten that it was the exploited working class which 
paid “for splendidly packaged goods.” * 


However, the main burden of Kommunist’s in- 
dictment of the Obninsk scientific establishment 
was that its members were becoming imbued with 
a scientific rather than an ideological standpoint 
and were taking the stand that “a scientist should 
deal only with science.” Thus, according to the 
party journal, only 17 out of the 79 persons holding 
important posts in the Obninsk Physics and Chem- 
istry Institute were involved in political work. 
Furthermore, party organizers in the various insti- 
tutes had encountered a distressing pattern: when- 
ever there was a propagandist-educational assign- 
ment to be carried out, it was given to some under- 
ling to perform so that the time of the more im- 
portant researchers would not be wasted—in other 
words, the most mediocre were being honored with 
party chores. 

Given the critical mood and temper of the 
younger generation of Obninsk scientists, the lot of 
the party organizer assigned to raise the level of 
their political consciousness was indeed an unen- 
viable one. Imagine, for instance, a meeting called 
in 1970 to celebrate the centenary of Lenin’s birth. 
The party secretary first recites the text of the Cen- 
tral Committee resolution hailing Lenin as the great- 
est philosopher of science of modern times, then per- 
haps follows up with some readings from Lenin’s 
classic Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. Sud- 


“The author of this series of articles has been identified 
as Valeri Alekseevich Pavlinchuk, who died in July 1968 
though only about thirty years of age. Formerly secretary of 
his party cell, he was both dismissed from his job as a 
physicist and expelled from the party. In addition to his ar- 
ticles, he was co-author of a book entitled: Fiziki shutiat (The 
Physicists are Joking). Cf. D. Pospielovsky, “Two Years of 
the Chronicle of Current Events”, Radio Liberty Research 
Paper, No. 37, 1970, p. 18. A second enlarged edition of the 
book entitled Fiziki prodolzhaiut shutit (The Physicists Keep 
on Joking) was published in 1968 by Mir, Moscow. Its authors 
were Yu Konobeev, V. Pavlinchuk, N. Ratonoy, and V. Turchin. 
Cf. Knizhnaia Letopis, No. 11, 1969, p. 16. 

“N. Sviridov, loc. cit. supra, p. 4. 
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denly, some young scientist raises his hand and, 
with a straight face, asks: “Would the Comrade 
Secretary please explain why Comrade Lenin as- 
sailed the principle of relativity?” While the party 
secretary fumbles for an answer, the questioner goes 
on to ask if it wasn’t Ernst Mach, denounced by 
Lenin as the Judas of science, who had inspired the 
work of Einstein. And how could Lenin attack the 
principle of economy in scientific thought which 
all scientists employed? 


On can understand, then, why the turnover of 
secretaries in the Obninsk Young Communist 
League Committee was exceedingly rapid. There 
were complete turnovers in 1961, 1963, and 1968; 
moreover, in 1967-68, there was actually a 70 to 
80-percent turnover in the entire membership of 
the committees and bureaus in the YCL and the 
primary party organizations at the Obninsk sci- 
entific institutions.” 


The Scientific Opposition 


Apart from Zhores Medvedev, three men have 
emerged as the principal spokesmen of the Scientific 
Opposition: Piotr Kapitsa, Lev Landau, and Andrei 
Sakharov. Kapitsa, the elder statesman of Soviet 
physicists, has been the foremost critic of the in- 
trusion of Marxist ideology in physics. He wrote in 
1962 that if Soviet scientists had obeyed the Marx- 
ist philosophers, the conquest of space would have 
been impossible because the Marxists rejected 
cybernetics; and that advances in nuclear physics 
would likewise have ceased because the Marxist 
philosophers opposed the theory of relativity. 
Ideological anxiety, he said, was still operating to 
retard the development of Soviet science, since one 
of its indirect effects was to lead young Soviet 
physicists to avoid experimental work unduly in 
favor of theoretical studies. Speaking from his ex- 
perience as editor of the leading journal of physics, 
Kapitsa noted that, of the articles submitted to him 
for publication, those dealing with theoretical 
physics outnumbered those in the experimental field 
by three or even four to one. He suggested that this 
was due to the preference of young physicists to 
avoid involvement with the collectivity, with col- 
lective research: the experimentalist had to nego- 
tiate with administrators and accept the controls of 
a research group; he had to make applications for 


* Ibid. p. 5: 


equipment, to persuade the vommittee in charge, 
and to consult with planning officials. And then 
there was something called Marxist dialectics, which 
seemed to acquire a peculiar potency when col- 
lectivity was involved. The result, according to 
Kapitsa, was that young physicists preferred the 
isolation and loneliness of theoretical studies, thus 
causing a gross imbalance in Soviet physics. Under 
optimal conditions, he said, there ought to be 20-30 
experimentalists for each theorist, and the fact that 
the ratio was actually almost the reverse presumably 
reflected the distortion caused largely by ideological 
and social anxiety. We must allow for some over- 
statement on Kapitsa’s part because of his own 
calling as an experimental physicist. What is sig- 
nificant in any case is that he accounts for the dis- 
proportion in physical research in terms of the 
pressures imposed by the ideological and political 
environment.’* Scientific researchers still try to 
avoid projects which would make them dependent 
on political functionaries. In other words, political 
anxiety still haunts the experimentalist. 


The late Lev Landau, regarded by many as the 
most gifted theoretical mind in Soviet physics, also 
deserves recognition as a leading figure of the Sci- 
entific Opposition. In the last years of his life, 
which was tragically shortened by an automobile 
accident that left him incapacitated until his death 
in 1968, he published his personal and philosophical 
views. He had lived through the Stalinist ordeal. 
He recalled that despite his being a Jew, “they 
charged me with being a German spy. Now, oc- 
casionally, this seems amusing to me, but at that 
time, believe me, I did not feel like laughing. I 
spent one year in prison, and it was clear to me that 
I couldn’t last another six months. I was dying, 
simply dying.” *° Not long before his accident, 
Landau had the satisfaction of standing beside his 
teacher, Niels Bohr, when the great founder of the 
Copenhagen school—despite objections from the 
Marxist ideologists—was finally welcomed to Mos- 
cow University in 1961.*° 


In 1963 Landau discussed his preferences among 


“ Albert Parry (Ed.), Peter Kapitsa on Life and Science, 
New York, Macmillan, 1968, pp. 197-201. See also Parry’s 
The New Class Divided: Science and Technology Versus 
Communism, New York, 1966, pp. 42-43; and Leonid Vladi- 
mirov, The Russians, New York, 1968, p. 214. 

* Interview in Komsomolskaia pravda, (Moscow), July 8, 
1964, quoted in Albert Parry, “Lev Davidovich Landau,” 
George W. Simmonds, Ed., Soviet Leaders, New York, Crowell, 
1967, p. 242. 

**S. Rozental, Ed., Niels Bohr, Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1967, p. 129. ; 


films and books dealing with scientists. In his opin- 
ion, the book that best portrayed the true spirit of 
the scientific worker was Sinclair Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith, Many will remember this novel for its por- 
trayal of the Jewish scientist Max Gottlieb and his 
American student Martin Arrowsmith, its descrip- 
tion of their single-minded devotion to pure science, 
their disregard for practical applications, politics, 
and ideology, their dislike for administrative per- 
sonalities and institute directors, and also of the 
spontaneous friendship between Gottlieb and the 
self-made American capitalist, Ross McGurk, with 
whom the scientist felt a kinship of spirit. Arrow- 
smith emerges as the most individualistic of sci- 
entists, contemptuous of any notion of directive 
planning in science—in short, everything that a 
Leninist scientist should not be—while the directors 
who are perturbed by the planlessness of the sci- 
entific spirit are ridiculed. 


Conversely, Landau assailed the exemplar of the 
Leninist scientist as portrayed in Soviet mythology. 
Specifically he ridiculed the famous Soviet film, 
Baltic Deputy—presumably based on the life of the 
botanist Klimenti Timiriazev—which for many 
years had been officially regarded as depicting the 
proper way for a Soviet scientist to behave. Landau 
said bluntly that the film’s portrayal was something 
“not one of us scientists has seen or heard in his 
life” and gave “quite a wrong picture of the nature 
of the scientist’s work.” Baltic Deputy may have 
been a classic of socialist-realist film-making, but 
if it was socialist, it was certainly not realistic in 
Landau’s estimation.” 


Landau extended this same criticism to Soviet 
films generally, which he said were constantly show- 
ing individuals whose way of thinking was utterly 
unreal. He also regarded the long, drawn-out films 
of the Soviet “heroic era” as boring, with their 
“monotony of intonation” and “heavy style of ac- 
ting,” though he thought that Soviet historical films 
generally were better than those dealing with con- 
temporary Soviet life, because artists dealing with 
the latter were subject to all sorts of pressures re- 
mote from art: 


Let’s be frank about it; reproaches about “the insuf- 
ficient portrayal of the role of the trade unions” (or 
something similar) are often made, and they hinder the 
birth of real works of art. 


* Lev Landau, “A Scientist on Films”, Soviet Literature 
Monthly, (Moscow), No. 3, 1963, p. 151. Reprinted from 
Iskusstvo Kino (Film Art). 


On the other hand, Landau considered American 
films to be among the finest. He especially admired 
the film Twelve Angry Men, an American court- 
room drama in which a single juror holds out 
against the opinion of the collectivity and thus 
saves an innocent man from conviction. “The main 
thing in a film is action,” said Landau. “For in- 
stance, in the American film Twelve Angry Men— 
one that you watch with intense attention—twelve 
men stay locked in one room for an hour and a 
half, but the film is nevertheless full of action.” He 
also thought the American screen version of War 
and Peace “exceptionally successful” in capturing 
the spirit of the original novel. 


The Sakharov Treatise 


What Medvedev conveyed regarding the superior- 
ity of the Western social system from the standpoint 
of encouraging free, decentralized scientific re- 
search, Kapitsa regarding the retardation of Soviet 
science by dialectical ideology, and Landau regard- 
ing the more authentic human reality portrayed in 
American films—all these ideas have found new 
expression in the most complete document yet to 
come from the Scientific Opposition, Academician 
Andrei D. Sakharov’s Thoughts on Progress, Peace- 
fui Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom.** Sak- 
harov first came to public notice when the late Igor 
Kurchatov, the first Director of the Institute of 
Atomic Energy at Obninsk, paid tribute to him as 
a central figure in the Soviet achievement of a con- 
trolled thermonuclear reaction. Now Sakharov’s 
document circulates extensively in typescript among 
the scientific community in the Soviet Union. It 
voices, we might say, the political aspirations of the 
ablest and most idealistic members of that com- 
munity, which Kapitsa tells us numbers some 400,- 
000 persons.*” What, then, are Sakharov’s principal 
tenets? 


First of all, he rejects class struggle as a method 
for achieving social progress in this historical pe- 
riod and regards ideology as outmoded insofar as 
the solution of human problems is concerned. In 
the face of today’s “perils,” he writes, “any action 
increasing the division of mankind, any preaching 


* Andrei D. Sakharov, “Thoughts on Progress, Peaceful 
Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom,” The New York Times, 
July 22, 1968, p. 15. 


* Parry, Peter Kapitsa ..., p. 217. 


of the incompatibility of world ideologies and na- 
tions is madness and a crime.” Sakharov’s starting 
point is recognition of a common planetary lot— 
that the world’s problems are common to all. Even 
more than the imperatives of industrial organization 
or social structure, he argues, this common situa- 
tion morally compels convergence between Soviet 
and Western societies. The present threat to civili- 
zation stems not only from the possibility of thermo- 
nuclear war, but also from over-population, mass 
myths, bureaucratized despotism, and a narcotic 
“mass culture.” 

Secondly, Sakharov sees a primary requisite for 
the solution of the problems facing Soviet society in 
the establishment of freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion and an end to the “bureaucratic oligarchy” 
with its weapon of “ideological censorship.” He 
bases himself here on a sociological understanding 
of the sources of Stalinism. Alluding to a 1,000- 
page unpublished manuscript on the subject by Roy 
Medvedev (Zhores Medvedev’s brother and an 
eminent scholar in his own right), he expresses his 
agreement with what was clearly Medvedev’s con- 
clusion, namely that Stalinism was a sort of super- 
structure that developed over a pseudo-socialist eco- 
nomic base and led to the hegemony of a distinct 
class, a bureaucratic elite. Pointedly, Sakharov 
refers by name to the director of the Science De- 
partment of the CPSU Central Committee as a 
prime example of neo-Stalinism in Soviet society 
today, this man’s leadership having been imposed 
despite the fact that he was rejected by the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

Thirdly, Sakharov takes the position that only a 
liberal-democratic reform of the Soviet system, in- 
cluding the institution of a multiparty political 
order, can safeguard freedom in the Soviet Union. 
Its establishment, he says, may come as the “in- 
evitable consequence” when a “ruling Communist 
party refuses for one reason or another to rule by 
the scientific, democratic method required by his- 
tory.” 

This enunciation of the historical inevitability 
of the overthrow of the “ruling Communist 
party” represents the last residue of Marxism in 
Sakharov’s thought, while at the same time it be- 
speaks the intense hatred which the ablest members 
of the scientific community have for the party ap- 
paratus. Freedom of thought, writes Sakharov, is 
still menaced by “treacherous hypocrites and dema- 
gogues.” When they demand that the intelligentsia 
subordinate themselves to the interests of the work- 
ing class, what they really mean is that the intel- 
ligentsia should be subservient to the party’s central 


apparatus; yet there is no assurance whatsoever 
that the latter’s “caste interest” coincides with the 
interests of the working class and of progress. 


The present-day Scientific Opposition has thus 
gone far beyond the critique of Stalinism put for- 
ward by the oppositionists of the 1930’s. For its 
members regard the phenomenon of Stalinism as 
grounded in the Soviet social structure, and this 
was something the earlier Marxist oppositionists 
could never bring themselves to admit. To Trotsky, 
for instance, Stalinism was a deformation, an ex- 
crescence, but not a phenomenon immanent in a 
single-party, totally planned economy. 


Objective Economists 


Fourthly, Sakharov and his colleagues of today’s 
Scientific Opposition have entirely discarded the 
Marxist theory of capitalism, rejecting the whole 
dialectical argument that the capitalist system is 
bound to decline because of the inevitable conse- 
quences of its profit-seeking. “There are no grounds 
for asserting, as is often done in the dogmatic vein,” 
writes Sakharov, “that the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction leads the economy into a blind alley, or 
that it is obviously inferior to the socialist mode in 
labor productivity.” 


In this, Sakharov concurs with a whole new gen- 
eration of Soviet mathematical economists and 
econometricians. Thirty years ago, Soviet econo- 
mists were confidently predicting the inevitable 
demise of capitalism, but that confident belief has 
now largely vanished. One sees this especially in 
the fact that while many articles and books have 
been published in the Soviet Union attacking John 
Maynard Keynes, “a real point-by-point rebuttal” 
of Keynes’ General Theory—according to a West- 
ern analyst—has not been offered, nor has there 
been “any attempt to assess Keynes’ work in the 
objective analytical manner such as Western econ- 
omists generally employ when criticizing each 
other.” °° 


If Keynesian economic theory were sincerely con- 
sidered false, Marxist economists would obviously 
still be undertaking to show that the equations for 
the basic disequilibrium of the capitalist system 
have remained invariant through all the Keynesian 
transformations, and that Keynes’s proposed equi- 


Carl B. Turner, An Analysis of Soviet Views on John 
Maynard Keynes, Durham, Duke University Press, 1969, p. 159. 


librium solutions have been unavailing. Their 
failure to do so betokens that Soviet econometri- 
cians are in practice abandoning the Marxist 
theoretical edifice, voting with their intellectual feet, 
so to speak, by refusing to attack the contrary tenets 
of the chief economist of the bourgeois system. 
They still use Marxist phrases and metaphors, but 
primarily as a camouflage against the ideologues.” 

The Scientific Opposition, moreover, exerts an 
influence extending beyond the ranks of academic 
scientists. Indeed, this influence reaches into the 
defense establishment itself, where the ideas of the 
Scientific Opposition have evidently won support 
among what might be termed the military technical 
elite. A significant indication of this is the fact that 
all the military and naval officers who have recently 
been punished as dissidents in the Soviet Union 
have been persons with highly scientific or technical 
responsibilities, ranging from Major-General Piotr 
Grigorenko, who once taught cybernetics at the 
Frunze Military Academy, to the three disaffected 
officers of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, who were in the 
nuclear submarine service.” 

On the other hand, an immense gulf separates the 
Scientific Opposition from the people at large. Be- 
fore the 1917 Revolution, the intellectuals in Russia 
were a revered group, the conscience of society, 
cast in the image of Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Che- 
khov. Not without reason could Lenin say that they 
had brought socialist consciousness to the workers. 
And Lenin himself, the great intellectual, fashioned 
the Revolution. But just because it was the intellec- 
tuals who guided the October Revolution, the dis- 
affection that exists in the Soviet Union today has 
as one of its ingredients a popular distrust of the 
intelligentsia in general, because the people, one 
senses, feel they were once misled by the intel- 
lectuals. 

There is thus a widespread revulsion against 
ideologists of all kinds, and Soviet public opinion 


*1 The econometricians are now a vital part of the scientific 
elite, and a career in econometrics draws many talented stu- 
dents. Whereas a decade ago the Department of Physics and 
Mathematics at the University of Novosibirsk had far more 
applicants than it could accept and the Department of Eco- 
nomic Cybernetics had unfilled openings, in 1964 the latter had 
five applicants for every vacancy, and the entrance require- 
ments were more severe for economists than for physicists. 
(See Ilya Fonyakov, Young Scientists’ Town, Moscow, undated, 
A 
Pap The three naval officers, arrested in May 1969, were charged 
with organizing a “Union of Fighters for Political Freedom” 
with the objective of realizing the “democratic rights and 
freedoms . . . guaranteed by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” See “Samizdat Reveals Dissent Among Soviet 
Officers,” in Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, May 20, 1970. 
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polls indicate that the degree of esteem in which 
individual sciences are held varies proportionately 
with the extent to which they have been subordi- 
nated to ideology. Biology and the social sciences, 
for instance, are held in lower esteem than most of 
the physical and engineering sciences.”* The same 
holds true for philology, where Stalin himself laid 
down the laws of linguistics, and most of all for 
traditional economics, long frozen into total rigidity 
by Marxian economic dogma. 

Even though the physicists and mathematicians 
are not in the same discredited company, they none- 
theless share to some extent in the low popular 
regard for the intellectual community in general. 
This is reinforced by the natural isolation that is 
imposed by the very nature of their work in ab- 
struse scientific research. On top of this- natural 
isolation, the Scientific Opposition of course lacks 
a free press and an open political forum in which 
to advocate and diffuse its ideas. 


The Literary Opposition 


Whereas the Scientific Opposition thus has little 
contact with the citizenry at large, the Literary Op- 
position is probably less isolated. At any rate, in 
the face of all obstacles, it is making the first real 
effort in many years—indeed since Trotsky’s time— 
to reach the consciousness of the Soviet people. 
The two Oppositions, Scientific and Literary, stand 
in a sort of symbiotic relationship to each other. 
The new literature of protest draws its most avid 
readers from the ranks of the Scientific Opposition 
in its broadest sense, The poet Andrei Voznesensky 
said in 1962 that his readers were mainly members 
of the “technological intelligentsia,” adding that 
“there are millions of them in Russia now. . . . They 
have no use for rhymed editorials.” ** 


What are the comparative strengths of the two 
Oppositions in terms of active members? According 
to Andrei Amalrik in his recent essay, Will the 
USSR Survive Until 1984?, of the 738 persons who 
have signed protests of various sorts, 22 percent 
have been artists, 45 percent academics, 13 percent 
engineers and technicians, 9 percent publishing em- 
ployees, teachers, doctors, and lawyers, and 5 per- 


** Murray Yanowitch and Norton T. Dodge, “The Social 
Evaluation of Occupations in the Soviet Union,” Slavic Review 
(Seattle), December 1969, p. 629. 


** Quoted in Patricia Blake, “New Voices in Russian Writ- 
ing,” Encounter (London), April 1963, p. 28. 
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cent students, with ordinary workers accounting 
for 6 percent.*’ Of the academic protesters alone, 
if one can judge by the available lists of signatures, 
somewhat more than half were scientists and engi- 
neers, as compared with a lesser proportion of 
humanists and social scientists.°° Their total num- 
ber admittedly remains extremely small in relation 
to total population, yet when, in the face of all the 
official powers of repression, even this limited num- 
ber does speak up, it signifies an appreciable op- 
position among the very ablest members of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, the “great majority of whom”—ac- 
cording to Soviet novelist Anatoli Kuznetsov—are 
“today opposed to the Soviet regime.” ** 


The publications of the Literary Opposition 
mostly take the form of so-called samizdat (literally, 
self-publishing )—that is to say, manuscripts which 
are written without hope of official publication, but 
which are typed and mimeographed by zealous sup- 
porters to be circulated primarily within the com- 
munity of intellectual dissidents. The underground 
journals generally consist of relatively few pages 
and are issued in very small editions: a 1960 issue 
of Sintaksis, for instance, was reproduced and cir- 
culated in only 300 copies.** Most remarkable’ of 
all is the Khronika tekushchikh sobytii (Chronicle 
of Current Events), the first opposition newspaper 
to appear in the Soviet Union since the suppression 
of the Trotskyist bulletins. It has been coming out 
regularly since spring 1968 on the last day of 
every other month (February, April, June, August, 
October and December),”® carrying news of the 
latest arrests by the secret police, interrogations, 
trials, and imprisonments; the texts of important 
documents and letters of protest; and messages of 
sympathy from foreign writers. Persecuted ethnic 
and religious minorities—Crimean Tatars and 
Ukranians, Jews and Baptists—also find an outlet 
for their feelings in its meager pages. The author- 
ities keep on arresting distributors of samizdat and 
claim that they could shut down the entire operation 
within two days. Nevertheless, an underground 


* Cf. Andrei Amalrik, Will the USSR Survive Until 1984? 
New York, Harper & Row, 1970. 


* The petition of 121, for instance, had 59 scientists and 
technicians; the petition of 170 had 91 scientists and techni- 
cians. Cf. Problems of Communism, No. 4 (July-August) 1968, 
pp. 65 ff., pp. 70 ff. 

* Daily Telegraph (London), July 31, 1969. 

*$ Maurice Friedberg, “What Price Censorship?”, Problems 
of Communism, No. 5 (September-October) 1968, p. 20. 


* Karel Van Het Reve, “Samizdat”, Observer Review (Lon- 
don), March 29, 1970. 


Freedom: The Categorical Imperative 


An Artist’s Voice 


In 1948, there were lists of forbidden works. 
Now oral prohibitions are preferred, referring 
to the fact that “opinions exist” that the work 
is not recommended. It is impossible to estab- 
lish where this opinion exists and whose it 
Ade ys 


Who first had the “opinion” that it was neces- 
sary to expel Solzhenitsyn from the Writers’ 
Union? I have not managed to clarify this 
question. .. . 


Apparently “opinion” also prevented my fel- 
low citizens from getting to know Tarkovsky’s 
film “Andrei Rubliov,” which we sold abroad 
and which I had the pleasure of seeing among 
enraptured Parisians. Obviously, it was “opinion” 
which also prevented publication of Solzhen- 
itsyn’s Cancer Ward which was already set in 
type for Novyi mir..... 


Explain to me, please, why in our literature 
and art so often people absolutely incompetent 
in this field have the final word. Why are they 
given the right to discredit our art in the eyes 
of our people? ... 


Every man must have the right fearlessly to 
think independently and express his opinion 
about what he knows, what he has personally 
thought about, experienced, not merely to ex- 
press with slightly different variations the opin- 
ion which has been inculcated in him. 


We will definitely arrive at reconstruction 
without prompting and without being corrected. 


I know that after my letter there will un- 
doubtedly be an “opinion” about me, but I am 
not afraid of it. I openly say what I think. 
Talent, of which we are proud, must not be sub- 
mitted to the assaults of the past... . 


—From an Open Lefter by world-renowned Soviet cellist 
Mstislav Rostropovich to Pravda, Izvestia, Literaturnaia 
gazeta, and Sovetskaia kultura (none of which published 
it) on behalf of his friend, the writer A. I. Solzhenitsyn, 
October 31, 1970. Translated in The New York Times, 
Nov. 16, 1970. 


An Appeal from Scientists 


It is in seeking exchange of information and 
ideas that we come up against the greatest stum- 
bling block in our country. Truthful information 
about our shortcomings and negative phenomena 
is classified as secret... . Exchange of informa- 
tion with foreign countries is restricted. . . 
Theoretical conclusions and practical proposals 
which strike some people as too bold are pared 
down to the bone without any discussion, for 
fear that they could “undermine the founda- 
tions.” We have to face outright mistrust of all 
creatively-thinking, critical and active indi- 
viduals. . . . 


Freedom of information and creativity are 
necessary to the intelligentsia because of the very 
nature of its work, because of its social function. 
The urge of the intelligentsia to increase this 
freedom is both legal and natural. The State, 
however, counteracts this urge and brings to bear 
all kinds of restrictive measures, administrative 
pressure, dismissals from work and even court 
trials. This opens a gulf of mutual distrust and 
a profound lack of mutual understanding which 
stands in the way of fruitful cooperation between 
the Party-State sector and the most active sec- 
tions of the intelligentsia, 1.e., those sections 
which are most valuable to society. In the 
present state of industrial society, when the role 
of the intelligentsia is growing unceasingly, this 
gulf must be seen as suicidal. ... 


Really, how can one justify detaining in 
prisons, camps and mental hospitals those peo- 
ple who are in opposition but whose opposition 
is legal, lying in the field of ideas and convic- 
tions? In a number of cases, moreover, it is not 
even a question of opposition at all, but simply 
of a desire for information, for a forthright and 
unprejudiced discussion of important social 
ISSUCH Deiat , 


—From the Appeal of scientists A. D. Sakharov, V. F. 
Turchin and R. A. Medvedev to Soviet party and govern- 
ment leaders, March 19, 1970. Translated in Survey 
(London), Summer 1970, pp. 160-70. 


literature of political protest has come into being 
and—according to Andrei Amalrik, one of the most 
outspoken members of the Literary Opposition—is 
now being circulated among thousands of readers 
inside the Soviet Union.*° 


But the diffusion of the information and ideas 
contained in the samizdat publications is not meas- 
ured only by the relatively few thousands of people 
who actually see them. For their audience is multi- 
plied several thousandfold through foreign radio 
broadcasts, especially those of Radio Liberty in 
Munich. There are about 86,500,000 radio sets in 
the Soviet Union according to government statistics, 
and of these an estimated 27,000,000 are believed 
capable of receiving short-wave broadcasts from 
abroad.*’ Even allowing for exaggeration and de- 
fective equipment, we may still estimate that mil- 
lions of Russians have access to Western broadcasts. 
During the last year, Radio Liberty has been read- 
ing the contents of samizdat publications over the 
air to the Soviet people. The letters of Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn denouncing literary censorship; the 
proceedings of the trials of Andrei Siniavsky and 
Yuli Daniel, Yuri Galanskov and Aleksandr Ginz- 
burg, Pavel Litvinov, and many other dissidents; 
and the host of appeals and petitions demanding 
respect for the constitutional rights of Soviet citi- 
zens—all these and more have been made known 
to a much broader segment of the Soviet population 
through the Radio Liberty broadcasts (the an- 
nouncers often speaking slowly enough to permit 
their words to be written down or taped). 


Thus samizdat is now reinforced by what has 
come to be called radizdat. As one Western ob- 
server has written, the publications and documents 
of the Russian opposition which find their way 
abroad now “become known to Soviet radio listen- 
ers from Minsk to Vladivostok.” ** Indeed, when 
Izvestia alluded to the “well-known” trial of Galan- 
skov and his circle, it was conceding that, despite 
the failure of the Soviet press to report it, the broad- 
casts from abroad about the trial had reached the 
Russian people. 


*® Andrei Amalrik, “An Open Letter to Kuznetsov,” Survey 
(London), No. 74-75, Winter-Spring 1970, p. 99. Arrested last 
May, Amalrik was tried by a court at Sverdlovsk on November 
11-12 and sentenced to three years in a labor camp (The New 
York Times, Nov. 15, 1970). 

* World Radio-TV Handbook, 1969, Sundvej, Denmark, 
1969, pp. 126, 246. The estimate of short-wave sets is made by 
Radio Liberty, Guest in the Home (brochure), Munich, 1969. 

“Karel Van Het Reve, Ed., Dear Comrade! Pavel Litvinov 
and the Voices of Soviet Citizens in Dissent, New York, Pit- 
man, 1969, p. XI. 
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Emergent Political Philosophy 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of the writ- 
ings of the Literary Opposition is that one can dis- 
cern in them signs of the emergence of a common 
political philosophy. The Scientific Opposition, as 
we have seen, rejects dialectical materialism in favor 
of the logic of science. The Literary Opposition 
goes on to reject the Marxist-Leninist notion of 
class ethics and class morality. Marxist doctrine 
holds that there are no universal ethical principles 
and that ethical norms vary with political-dialectical 
requirements; the Literary Opposition, on the other 
hand, holds that there is a universal moral law, 
binding on every man and expressing the underly- 
ing human qualities in him. The philosophy of the 
Literary Opposition might properly be described as 
“eternalism”: contrary to the dialectical viewpoint, 
it affirms that there are ethical truths which are eter- 
nally valid for all human beings. 


This revival of eternalism is especially apparent 
in the names of the philosophical authorities whom 
the writers of samizdat essays most frequently in- 
voke. Marx and Lenin are rarely cited; instead, we 
find references to Ecclesiastes, to Pascal, Bergson, 
and to Montesquieu’s view that “justice is intrinsic 
in the nature of things; it exists independently of 
man, and it is always one and the same no matter 
who employs it.”” One opposition writer invokes the 
view of the nonmaterialist Austrian Social Demo- 
crat, Friedrich Adler—whom Lenin excoriated as 
an “‘idealist’”—that there will be an “ethical rebirth 
of mankind . . . which all the best human minds 
have proclaimed.” ** In the first trial arising out of 
the demonstration of January 22, 1967, in Pushkin 
Square demanding freedom of expression, the de- 
fendant Viktor Khaustov said that he had learned 
from Kant that the Soviet repressive decrees were 
“contrary to the basic universal principles of law”; 
Kant’s books, he said, “made me see a lot of things 
in a new light,” and he had come to doubt the truth 
of Marxist-Leninist philosophy.** Vladimir Bukov- 
sky, tried later for participating in the same demon- 
stration, rejected the Leninist conception of free- 
dom, asking in universalist terms: “What is the use 
of freedom to demonstrate ‘for’ if we can’t demon- 
strate ‘against’?” 


°° See selections from Phoenix 1966, Russkoe slovo, July 
1966, Tetrad, November-December 1965, in Problems of Com- 
munism, September-October, 1968, pp. 71, 78, 81, 82. 

* Pavel Litvinov, The Demonstration in Pushkin Square, 
Boston, Gambit, 1969, pp. 38, 79. 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, recently awarded the 
1970 Nobel Prize for literature, is of course the 
towering figure of the Literary Opposition. A man 
of immense moral authority as well as literary 
genius, he does not conceal his contempt for the 
hypocrisy embedded in the Soviet social system and 
is therefore hated by the Stalinist secretaries of the 
Writers’ Union. Solzhenitsyn, too, rejects the Marx- 
ist viewpoint in favor of an “ethical socialism” 
based on eternal moral truths. Those whom he cites 
as his intellectual forebears (in a remarkable pas- 
sage in Cancer Ward in which the old Bolshevik 
librarian, Shulubin, reviews his lifetime of experi- 
ence with the degeneration of Soviet society) are 
Vladimir Solovev, Piotr Kropotkin, and Nikolai 
Mikhailovsky. This choice of heritage is significant. 
Solovev was a religious philosopher who argued for 
a social order founded on ethical premises; Kropot- 
kin was the author of Mutual Aid and Ethics; and 
Mikhailovsky was the “subjective sociologist” and 
believer in free will against whom Lenin directed 


his first book. 


An ethical socialist society, says Solzhenitsyn, 
cannot emerge from an order “that’s always drum- 
ming on about hatred,” nor is even “democratic 
socialism” sufficient; the needed reform must go 
beyond the alteration of political forms. Marxism, 
he asserts, stands refuted by Soviet experience: 


. . - we thought it was enough to change the mode of 
production and people would immediately change with 
it. But did they? The hell they did! They didn’t change 
a bit. Man is a biological type. 


On the contrary: 


We have to show the world a society in which all rela- 
tionships, fundamental principles and laws flow directly 
from ethics, and from them alone. . . . Whenever the 
question of frontiers arises, we should think not of how 
much richer or stronger this or that course of action will 
make us, or of how it will raise our prestige. We should 
consider one criterion only: How far is it ethical? 35 


In Solzhenitsyn’s work, too, one finds the philos- 
ophy of eternalism set forth in opposition to the 
dialectical point of view. Solzhenitsyn stresses not 
the variations in social systems, but rather the 
psychological invariables that underlie them all. 
His protagonist in Cancer Ward observes: “There 
were greedy people before the bourgeoisie, and 


*® Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Cancer Ward, tr. Nicholas Bethell 
and David Burg, Bantam Ed., New York, Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, 1969, pp. 440-442. 


there'll be greedy people after the bourgeoisie.” And 
to the claim that certain character traits are neces- 
sarily correlated with “bourgeois social origin,” he 
replies: “That’s a lot of nonsense, all about social 
origin.” For Solzhenitsyn, the meaning of existence 
is not to be found in every person’s being super- 
seded in the dialectical process. “The meaning of 
existence,” he writes, is “to preserve unspoiled, un- 
disturbed and undistorted the image of eternity with 
which each person is born.”’** In his view, “social- 
ization” and the compulsions of the “herd instinct” 
are more to be feared than “alienation,” and he 
sees “an entropy of the human spirit” in the offi- 
cial culture. 


Solzhenitsyn is the one Soviet writer who has 
skirted dangerously close to laying hands on the 
iconic name of Lenin himself, albeit indirectly. He 
dares to ask why Krupskaia, Lenin’s widow, did not 
raise her voice against Stalin, adding: “Who knows, 
we might have changed, might have dug our heels 
in and stopped it from going any further.” While 
still holding to the moral concept of a socialist so- 
ciety, Solzhenitsyn is not prepared to make a shib- 
boleth of “socialism.” He wonders, for instance, 
whether the whole Soviet system of socialized medi- 
cine hasn’t been a failure, and whether it wouldn’t 
be better to have a less impersonal form of medical 
care, with the patient paying the doctor directly for 
treatment, and the doctor having to depend on the 
impression he makes on his patients. He regards 
it as tragic that “the most comforting figure in our 
lives,” “the family doctor,” has been “pulled up by 
the roots.” He also has a kind word for an Armen- 
ian who wants to devote himself to private com- 
merce, and tells how inmates in the camps used to 
discuss the greater flexibility of a free market sys- 
tem as compared to Stalin’s command economy. 
Solzhenitsyn speaks for the moral consciousness in 
the tradition of the classical Russian writers: “A 
man dies from a tumor, so how can a country sur- 
vive with malign growths like labor camps and 
places of exile?” * 


Linking the Oppositions 


Solzhenitsyn’s work, moreover, provides a bridge 
between the Scientific and the Literary Oppositions. 
In his quest to recover a basis of sanity, he ex- 


® Tbid., pp. 405, 428, 250, 435. 
* Ibid., p. 520. 
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pounds Francis Bacon’s classical theory of idols— 
those of the cave, the theater, and the market place 
—and he turns the power of empirical analysis on 
the standard Soviet clichés and “authoritative” 
opinions. The “idols of the cave” evoke in the 
mind of Solzhenitsyn’s hero the image of a real 
cave, smoke-filled, with savages roasting meat, and 
in the depths a bluish idol—the whole image sym- 
bolizing the totemistic savagery of Soviet society. 
But in Bacon’s scientific empiricism Solzhenitsyn 
sees the force of liberation from the irrational. 


The symbiosis of the Scientific and Literary Op- 
positions raises the basic question: What social re- 
construction is required to ensure that advancing 
technology and science will be used for moral ends? 
There is evidence that this and related issues are 
being discussed among large circles of people—not 
simply by way of the samizdat journals or even, as 
Solzhenitsyn told the Writers’ Union, by way of the 
“hundreds of typewritten copies” of his novel Can- 
cer Ward that were circulating in the Soviet Union. 
For instance, a new Russian edition of the works of 
H. G. Wells, in fifteen volumes, was published in 
1964, and some 350,000 copies were sold. Its 
editor, J. Kagarlitsky, attributed Wells’ attraction 
for Soviet readers to the fact that Wells raises the 
question as to what happens to a society when its 
science is separated from ethics and made _ sub- 
servient to moral backwardness.** It is known that 
Yevgeni Zamiatin, the author of We, the prototype 
of George Orwell’s 1984, wrote a brochure on Wells. 
Neither We nor 1984 has been published in the 
Soviet Union, but as a substitute people can read 
such books as Wells’ The Holy Terror, which nar- 
rates how a revolution led by an intellectual elite 
deteriorated into a Leninist-type dictatorship which 
then sought to organize a worldwide pogrom against 
the Jews. It is also noteworthy that two items of 
samizdat literature refer to the writings of the sci- 
ence-fiction novelist, Ray Bradbury.®® The latter 
has been foremost in his craft for raising the specter 
of a dictatorial technocracy and its consequences in 
terms of the spiritual and cultural impoverishment 
of the people.*° 


“J. Kagarlitsky, Ed., The Life and Thought of H. G. Wells, 
translated by Moira Budberg, London & New York, Barnes & 
Noble, 1966, pp. viii, 46, 82-85. 

* See G. Pomerantz’s “Address to the Institute of Philosophy 
in Moscow,” translated in Problems of Communism, No. 5 
(September-October) 1968, p. 30; and A. Ginzburg’s “A Letter 
to an Old Friend,” in ibid., No. 4 (July-August) 1968, p. 41. 

“Sam Moskowitz, Seekers of Tomorrow: Masters of Modern 
Science Fiction, New York, Ballantine, 1967, pp. 356, 367. 
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It is the Literary Opposition which has to bear 
the brunt of official repression today. It is the in- 
tellectuals of small literary circles who have been 
most active in organizing demonstrations and who 
have been set upon and beaten by the police, ar- 
rested and sentenced to jail, hard labor at prison 
camps, or exile. They have the moral sympathy, 
but not the active political cooperation, of the Sci- 
entific Opposition. The demonstrations have been 
relatively few and have involved only small numbers 
of participants—starting with the student demon- 
stration in Pushkin Square on December 5, 1965, 
protesting the arrest of Siniavsky and Daniel, and 
followed by a series of others, usually staged on 
behalf of successive groups of arrestees: first Gal- 
anskov, Ginzburg and Dobrovolsky; then Khaustoy, 
Delaunay, and their friends; next Pavel Litvinov 
and Larisa Daniel; and finally, Anatoli Marchenko. 
At times, the Literary Opposition has merged with 
student protest and has put forward some unusual 
slogans demanding freedom of artistic expression. 
In April 1965, for instance, a group of young poets 
and students calling itself SMOG, an acronym for 
Samoe molodoe obshchestvo geniev (The Youngest 
Society of Geniuses), staged a demonstration in 
front of the Moscow Writers’ Club. This group had 
organized itself after public readings of poetry were 
broken up by Komsomol operational squads, and 
its inspirers were the great literary figures who had 
withstood Stalinist pressures, such as Pasternak, 
Mandelshtam, and Tsvetaeva. As they paraded past 
the Writers’ Club, they held aloft the slogan: “So- 
cialist realism must lose its virginity.” ** Alas, 
socialist realism had done that long ago, bestowing 
its favors promiscuously, its practitioners being 
suitably rewarded by successive generations of 
party bureaucrats. 


The Specter of the Masses 


Let us turn now to a further question: To what 
extent do the Scientific and Literary Oppositions 
articulate a discontent felt by the masses? Andrei 
Amalrik states that “no one knows what kind of 
consciousness this mass has about itself,” that “no 
one, including even the bureaucratic elite, really 
knows what attitudes prevail among the wider sec- 
tions of the people.” ** Yet there is a fear, appar- 


“ Pavel Litvinov, op. cit., pp. 64, 175. 
” Amalrik, Will the USSR Survive until 1984?, p. 63. 


ently widespread among Soviet intellectuals as well 
as in the ranks of officialdom, that the unknown, 
anonymous masses, if released from the regime’s 
controls, would react in a bestial and savage way. 
It is a traditional fear in a Russia which remembers 
the frightful events of the uprising of Pugachev and 
Stenka Razin. The novelist Maxim Gorky feared 
the primitive animality of the Russian peasant, and 
Amalrik himself warns that if the Soviet govern- 
ment should collapse, “the horrors of the Russian 
revolutions of 1905-07 and 1917-20 will then seem 
simply like idyllic pictures.” *° 

One might say that a mood of “socialist pessi- 
mism” grips both the intellectuals and the Soviet 
masses. They find it hard to be confident of any 
alternative, more than a half-century of Soviet rule 
having stifled the sense of an alternative, which is 
the essence of the experience of freedom. It is a 
feeling that history has reached its end: the social- 
ist revolution has been made, a new world has been 
created, and lo! it is not good. Revolutionary ideal- 
ism stands revealed as having played the fool, but 
history is irreversible, and what can one do but put 
up with the new order? One lowers one’s level of 
historical aspiration and tolerates the official 
phrases, because evil is omnipresent and this is a 
Leviathan which cannot be brought to judgment. 


If, like Job, one will not choose to curse God and 
die, one can at least forebear from having children. 
Thus, despite a huge propaganda of socialist op- 
timism, the Soviet birthrate declines steadily. A 
recent sociological article in Pravda acknowledged 
the socio-psychological source of this phenomenon.** 
Data from “many parts of the country,” the authors 
wrote, show that “the overwhelming majority of 
families want to have one child, or at the most two.” 
Then they went on to suggest that the number of 
children desired “largely depends on the socio- 
psychological views held by the population and the 
psychological mood of the family.” This mood, 
they say, is influenced by “material living condi- 
tions,” but once formed it “becomes an important 
factor influencing the birthrate” and changes at a 
significantly slower pace than advances in living 
conditions. The article cites a report of the Mos- 
cow University Center for the Study of Population 
Problems which documented the reluctance of the 


“Ibid., p. 65. 


“D. Valentei and G. Kiseleva, “The Family, Children and 
Society,” Pravda, Oct. 3, 1969; in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, Oct. 29, 1969, pp. 10-11, 30. 


general public to reproduce. People presumably do 
not anticipate singing tomorrows and have become, 
as we might say, narcissistic and pessimistic. Thus, 
although the authors aver that “the desire to trans- 
mit life to one’s posterity is one of man’s strongest 
natural drives,” they intimate that Soviet reality has 
done something to discourage it, with the result 
that the will to maintain the present population no 
longer exists.*” 


Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to the pre- 
vailing mood of pessimism among Soviet citizens, 
especially among young intellectuals, comes from 
a young American student radical, Miss Kathy 
Boudin, now in hiding and sought by the police in 
connection with an explosion which destroyed a 
house in Greenwich Village last spring. Prior to 
these events, Miss Boudin had spent 15 months in 
the Soviet Union and in the spring of 1969 pub- 
lished a highly informative article on the feelings 
and opinions of Soviet students and intellectuals 
of the younger generation.*® “Not only are they 
profoundly pessimistic,” she wrote, “but they are 
suspicious of people who talk about doing this 
[ participating in the protest movement in the United 
States] to make a better society.” Whenever she 
had brought up such subjects as “collective deci- 
sion-making,” she reported, “a tense silence would 
fall on the conversation.” To her Soviet friends, 
the “judgment of the collective” signified the pres- 
sures of “conformity or even repression.” They 
submitted to these pressures in silence, for silence, 
at least, “separates them from those who lie.” One 
remarked that he liked the atmosphere of horse 
races, because there at least people were honest 
about their hunger for money—“They don’t have 
to lie and talk about the party or socialism.” 


To the young intellectuals Kathy met, socialism 
seemed humanity’s blind alley. For them, she wrote, 
“planning was part of a disappointed dream. The 
word itself had a hostile set of associations . . .” 
They were especially “bitter” about the lack of 
freedom to live in the city of one’s choice, for in the 
Soviet Union, anyone wishing to live in such cities 
as Moscow, Kiev, or Leningrad must first secure 


* Symptomatic of the pessimism in Soviet society is the 
“constant rise in the consumption of alcoholic beverages and, 
in particular, strong alcoholic beverages” (Jzvestia, May 27, 
1969). Selective Soviet data reveal that “more than 40 percent 
of all divorces [in the USSR] are caused by the drunkenness 
of one of the spouses. In addition, there is an observable trend 
toward a certain increase in the percentage of divorces stem- 
ming from this cause” (Pravda, March 29, 1969). 


“Kathy Boudin, “Mother Russia’s Young,” Leviathan, Vol. 
I, No. 1, March 1969. See especially pp. 39-42. 
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the approval of the police authorities, and young 
dissidents felt keenly that only in such cities could 
they form communities to overcome their isolation. 
They felt, furthermore, that this and other abuses 
of human freedom were inherent in the system of 
centralized economic decisions, and that doing 
away with central planning entirely was the only 
—but altogether unlikely—alternative. Even their 
literature, they believed, would remain dull unless 
a “free market economy” were established “in 
which money translates people’s wishes”; otherwise, 
people would still remain under the thumb of the 
party’s Ideological Commission. 


Such was the dominant tone of Soviet pessimism, 
as experienced and described by a militant Ameri- 
can “New Leftist.” Plato envisaged a totalitarian 
society in which the guardians imposed a Noble 
Lie on the people. The Soviet pessimists think that 
their government rules by an Ignoble Lie. 


The Mood of Pessimism 


The mood of socialist pessimism is reflected again 
in a unique literary phenomenon in the Soviet 
Union—namely, the popularity of the Book of Job. 
Not only are there notable incidental references to 
Job’s philosophy and plight, but in August 1967 an 
article in Nauka i Religia, the regime’s journal of 
popular science and atheism, acknowledged specifi- 
cally that the Book of Job has a rare appeal not 
only to believers but also to scientific historians. 
Job, said the article, was a man who reached the 
height of realistic thought concerning life and peo- 
ple. His viewpoint was that one cannot find a 
measure for morality in the flux of natural and 
historical events, and he raised the unanswered 
questions of being. Of course, the article concluded 
on the happy note that revolutionary energy would 
emerge triumphant, but Job’s indictment of the 
laws of existence had made itself felt even in the 
hollow pages of the official organ of atheist opti- 
mism.*' It is noteworthy in this connection that 
despite the immense anti-religious _ pressures 
brought to bear by the regime, the majority of all 
workers in Moscow (57.7 percent of them) are 
still married in church, and no less than 70.4 per- 


*“M. Belenky, “‘Orakh Olam’ and the Book of Job,” Nauka 
i Religia, No. 8 (August) 1967, p. 47. Cf. Research Materials 
on Religion in Eastern Europe, published by the Centre de 
Recherches et d’Etude des Institutions Religieuses, Geneva, 
Switzerland, Vol. I, No. 11, January 1968, p. 3. 
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cent of them have their children baptized.** This 
behavioristic fact is far more significant than the 
same survey’s claim that only 11.2 percent of them 
acknowledge being religious believers. As Friedrich 
Engels said, quoting Goethe’s emendation of St. 
John, “In the beginning was the deed.” 


In one important respect, the present mood of 
pessimism in the Soviet Union differs from the 
previous similar currents in 1926 and 1937: there 
has been a relative absence of the suicides that 
used to spread among the intellectuals. In 1926-27, 
for instance, a virtual epidemic of suicides—the 
so-called Yeseninshchina—swept the Soviet intel- 
lectual community. Goethe’s Werther may have 
killed himself out of Weltschmerz, but the 1926-27 
Soviet suicidal urge was more a case of Sozialis- 
musschmerz, for which the self-destruction of the 
poet Sergei Yesenin set the fashion. At the Higher 
Institute of Painting in Moscow, a whole series of 
suicides was inspired by Yesenin’s example. The 
ablest Bolshevik ideologists—Trotsky, Bukharin, 
Radek—polemicized against “Yesenism,” rebuking 
the dead poet for his lack of faith in the revolution. 
The poet Maiakovsky, who himself was to commit 
suicide a short time later, estimated in 1927 that 
something like 40 percent of his fellow artists were 
enthralled by Yesenin’s act. The People’s Com- 
missar of Health pleaded for greater forebearance 
toward unstable personalities. The Commissar of 
Education, A. V. Lunacharsky, tried to draw a 
distinction between Yesenin and Yesenism and said 
that Yesenin’s act was prompted by a desire to kill 
the hooligan in himself. Maiakovsky surmised that 
Yesenin’s neurosis arose from his inability to fuse 
with the proletariat, while Ehrenburg said that 
Yesenin was alienated from his epoch.*® 


The suicides of 1926-27 and of the latter 1930’s 
obviously belonged to a different category than the 
standard, established types of suicide, a category 
that might best be termed “ideological suicide.” 
Yesenin and those who followed his example did 
not kill themselves because their own egoistic, com- 


*“ Nauka i Religia, No. 1. (January), 1967, p. 35. Also see 
Research Materials on Religion in Eastern Europe, Vol. I, No. 
6, August 1967, p. 2. 


*“T owe my knowledge of these facts to a Ph.D. thesis by 
Constantin Vincent Ponomareff, S.A. Yesenin in Soviet Criti- 
cism, 1917-1927, University of Toronto, 1970. Also see 
Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform, New York, A.A. Knopf, 
1934, p. 60. On the wave of suicides in the 1930’s, see P. I. 
Yakir, “Stalin: A Plea for a Criminal Investigation,” in Survey, 
No. 70-71, Winter-Spring 1969, p. 265; and Svetlana Alliluyeva, 
Twenty Letters to a Friend, translated by Priscilla Johnson, 
New York, Macmillan, 1967, p. 114. 


petitive goals had been frustrated, or because an 
altruistic concern for the community demanded 
such an act, or because they were confused and 
disoriented by the change from a system with 
one set of values to another. Rather, they took 
their own lives because they had come to realize 
that the ideology they had embraced entailed self- 
deception, fantasy, or hypocrisy, and that in defend- 
ing it, they had become instruments for making 
the world a worse rather than a better place.*° 


Such “ideological suicides” have been singularly 
lacking in the modern-day ranks of either the 
Scientific or the Literary Opposition. No essays 
have been published on the theme and, as far as 
we know, few of those intellectual dissidents who 
have been arrested and sent to prison, labor camps, 
or insane asylums have killed themselves.’* Ameri- 
can students at Moscow State University report that 
each year six or seven of their Soviet fellow students 
kill themselves by jumping out of their dormitory 
windows, in addition to an unknown number who 
resort to more private means; but neither a Sol- 
zhenitsyn nor a Siniavsky has touched off a new 
Yeseninshchina. And the reason is not far to seek. 
They have not been involved with a_ bankrupt 
ideology; they have no commitment to Marxism, 
Leninism, or Stalinism; they bear no ideological 
guilt. As long as the new ethical opposition remains 
free from impulses of self-destruction, one can hope 
that it will become a strong counterforce for rational 
action and for liberation from Soviet pessimism. 


The generational apathy and pessimism that is 
so pronounced among the youth has not, of course, 
escaped the attention of Soviet writers and social 
scientists. In discussing it, however, they are com- 
pelled to adopt the tone of what may be called 
“Soviet obliqueness.” The facts are never simply 
and fully stated but are usually referred to in a 
kind of indirect way as if they are not to be taken 
as really real. A current epistemology holds that 
what data are taken as facts depends on one’s 
theory, and Soviet analysts, as scientific revolution- 
ists, have been following this rule for a long time. 


© The classical document of “ideological suicide” is The Last 
Words of Adolf Joffe: A Letter to Leon Trotsky, translated 
by Max Eastman, reprinted Colombo, Ceylon, 1950. For the 
story of Joffe’s suicide, cf. Leon Trotsky, My Life, translated 
by Max Eastman, New York, Scribner’s, 1930, pp. 535-537... 


* However, a student who was penalized for condemning the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia tried to commit suicide (Cf. “Docu- 
ments: Soviet Union,” Survey, No. 74-75, Winter-Spring 1970, 
p. 202). On instances of suicide among convicts in the labor 
camps, cf. Anatoli Marchenko, My Testimony, translated by 
Michael Scammell, New York, Dutton, 1969, pp. 87-88, 375. 

; 


Nevertheless, the gifted writer Viktor Nekrasov 
dared in 1965 to include in an essay some forth- 
right reportage on the generational disaffection. 
He told of a young man who said to a group of 
older people: 


We do not believe you. We do not believe a word. We 
twenty-year-olds do not believe anyone who is over thirty. 


When the elders remonstrated, the young man 
replied: 


I have seen my own father. He believes himself to be 
an honest man... but all his life he has lied. Lied to 
me, to my friends, to mama, to himself. He lied when 
he eulogized Stalin. . . . He lies now... . 


There are, wrote Nekrasov, many such fathers, 
people who were “simply cowards,” but he added 
that there are many such young, too, “who have in 
their pockets Komsomol and even party member- 
ship cards.”” When Nekrasov’s essay was published, 
these passages were deleted by the censors.” 

From the standpoint of intellectual development, 
the most remarkable and novel fact is that Soviet 
intellectuals, for the first time in many years, are 
discussing the questions: How will the instabilities 
of Soviet society evolve? Will that society break 
down, and if so, when and how? What has hitherto 
been treated as an “unproblem”—namely, the in- 
herent “contradictions” in Soviet society, to borrow 
the Marxists’ own terminology—has now become a 
real problem. Solzhenitsyn, for one, is confident 
that the system will eventually collapse, and that its 
minions will then hasten to try to erase and explain 
away their signatures to neo-Stalinist documents. 
Amalrik speculates on the catastrophic conse- 
quences that would follow a threatening war with 
Communist China. 


There are already some hopeful signs that the 
Scientific and Literary Oppositions are making 
real headway. One is the fact that a curious frac- 
tionalization of the Soviet police and control ma- 
chinery has evidently begun to take place. A similar 
phenomenon took place in the gestative years of the 
French Revolution. In 1751, Lamoignon de Ma- 
lesherbes, a young nobleman sympathetic to the 
new political and philosophical ideas, became 
France’s Director of Publications in charge of all 
censorship and licensing of books. But while his 
agents were raiding the quarters of the forward- 


“Problems of the Younger Generation in the Soviet Union,” 


Radio Liberty Dispatch, March 9, 1970, pp. 4-5. 
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looking French philosopher, Denis Diderot, Ma- 
lesherbes was hiding Diderot’s manuscripts in his 
own house, assuring the philosopher that they would 
be absolutely safe there. “Without Malesherbes,” 
writes an American scholar, “the Encyclopedia 
might never have been completed.”°* Malesherbes 
also did his best to forewarn other philosophes of 
impending searches. 


According to Amalrik and such outside observers 
as Max Hayward, an analogous phenomenon is now 
beginning to take place in the Soviet bureaucracy, 
and especially in the secret police. We might call it 
a process of “bureaucratic secession.” Why, for 
instance, do the usually assiduous secret police fail 
to halt the circulation of samizdat? Not because of 
playfulness, says Amalrik, but because “the un- 
certainty in which the KGB and the regime 
as a whole find themselves.” ** Again, how does one 
explain the access which Zhores Medvedev obtained 
to the secret-police dossier on the Vavilov case? 
Or the numerous confidential items concerning the 
regime and the secret police that are constantly 
being published in the samizdat journals? The 
answer may be that some sections of the secret 
police and regime are starting to collaborate with 
the democratic Opposition; that we are seeing the 
beginnings of an intellectual secession of the 
bureaucracy.” 


The Impetus of Competition 


In trying to explain the intellectual and emo- 
tional changes currently taking place in the Soviet 
Union, there are many who would emphasize the 
growing functional requirements of a technological 
society. The society of “mobilization” has achieved 
its primary goals, they argue, and with industrial- 
ization an accomplished fact, the scientists and tech- 
nicians can now safely demand the liberties they 
need in order to administer such a complex, eco- 
nomically advanced society—in other words, free 
thought has become a technological requirement. 
Actually, the facts we have reviewed are at variance 
with this functionalist-dialectical interpretation. 


* Lester G. Crocker, The Embattled Philosopher: A Biog- 
raphy of Denis Diderot, Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 
1954, pp. 91, 237. 

* Amalrik, “An Open Letter to Kuznetsov,” loc. cit., p. 99. 

*° Max Hayward, “Journey to Siberia,” Survey, No. 74-75, 
Winter-Spring 1970, pp. 84-85. D. Pospielovsky, “Two Years of 
the Chronicle of Current Events,” Radio Liberty Research 
Paper, No. 37, 1970, pp. 2-3. 
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A closed technological system under Communist 
totalitarian rule, where there exists no competitive 
situation posed by the active presence of a liberal 
society, would still be capable of maintaining itself, 
while at the same time keeping its scientists and 
intellectuals subservient. Thus, while the Soviet 
Union, under Stalin’s regime, was constructing its 
technological base, not only the country’s literary 
talent but also its scientific talent were bullied, 
cajoled, and imprisoned: Kapitsa, for example, was 
placed under house arrest, and Landau was in 
prison. Scientific progress might flag, to be sure, 
but in the absence of a competitive alternative, this 
would be of little moment. The system might then 
take on the character of a stationary society. 

In other words, there is no immanent dialectical 
necessity for the emergence of freedom in a tech- 
nological society. The mainspring for the develop- 
ment of a certain degree of freedom in the USSR 
has been, above all, the intense competition in 
which the Soviet Union has been engaged with 
the United States. This is what keeps the marginal 
utility of scientists high in the estimate of the 
Soviet leaders. In the 1930’s, the socialistic enclave 
of the United States’ Tennessee Valley Authority 
was regarded as a yardstick by which to measure 
and prevent capitalist exploitation; today the status 
of scientists and intellectuals, as well as ordinary 
men, in capitalist society is the yardstick which 
exposes, and at the same time tends to mitigate, 
Soviet exploitation. Thus, the emergence of freedom 
in Soviet society is the outcome of an interaction 
between the two systems and not an immanent trend 
within the Soviet system alone. Soviet intellectuals 
are indeed beginning to grasp the truth that anti- 
intellectualism would flourish exceedingly in a uni- 
versal Stalinist or Maoist system. But it is not so 
much the functional requirements of an industrial- 
technological society or some inner political dia- 
lectic of socialism as it is the competition with a 
free society that has helped to win for the Soviet 
intellectual community its still limited and partial 
freedoms. 


The fear that above all haunts the Soviet leaders 
is that a kind of socialist exhaustion will come to 
pervade their people and that the economy itself 
will then begin to decline sharply, as it did in 
Czechoslovakia under comparable circumstances. 
Then, the combination of scientists and intellectuals 
might be reinforced by defecting bodies of bureau- 
crats, union members, collective farmers, and 
minority nationalities. Were this to happen, the 
Prague Spring might yet become the Moscow 
Summer, 


The Plight of 


Soviet Jews 


By Maurice Friedberg 


etween January 15 and 22, 1970, tens of 
thousands of census takers visited Soviet homes 
throughout the USSR in the first population count 
that has been made in over a decade. Most of the 
findings have not yet become available, but pre- 
liminary calculations already made public indicate 
that Russians are gradually becoming outnumbered 
by non-Russians and, less surprisingly, that a 
greater percentage of the country’s population now 
lives in the cities. At the date of writing, it seems 
possible to predict with certainty that when more 
data are released (probably in December 1970), 
they will reflect a significant increase in the Jewish 
population of the USSR; whereas the 1959 census 
recorded a total of 2,268,000 Jews, the correspond- 
ing figure in 1970 should be somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of 3,000,000, due both to actual growth and to 
the fact that more Soviet citizens have now avowed 
their Jewish origins. In recent months the three- 
million figure has come to be used with increasing 
frequency in Soviet periodicals, particularly in the 
publications of the Novosti Press Agency, which 
are destined for foreign consumption, and it has 
also been cited by Russia’s lone Yiddish journal, 


Director of the Russian and East European Insti- 
tute at Indiana University (Bloomington), Mr. 
Friedberg is a frequent commentator on Soviet 
and Communist affairs. 


Sovietish heimland. If the figure is correct—and 
there are no reasons to suspect the Soviet authorities 
of trying to inflate it—it would make the USSR 
the world’s second largest center of Jewish popula- 
tion, larger than Israel itself and surpassed only by 
the United States. 

Another finding of the 1970 census may well be 
even more surprising than the registered increase 
of Jews. Provided the statistics are not tampered 
with, the number of speakers of Yiddish should be 
significantly larger than the 400,000 reported in 
1959. The reason is that in the latest census, re- 
spondents were asked to identify not only their 
native language (which in the past—according to 
a Soviet demographer, writing in a Yiddish periodi- 
cal published in Warsaw'—was often interpreted 
as the language used at the factory or in the office) 
but also any other langugage of the peoples of the 
USSR which they knew. The Jews of the USSR 
include a very large number of bilingual persons, 
but under the terms of the 1959 census Russo- 
Yiddish bilingualism went unrecorded. Hopefully, 
the 1970 census should correct the record. 


1Yakov Kantor, writing in Bleter far geshikhte (Warsaw), 
Vol. XV, 1962-63; as referred to by William Korey in “Soviet 
Law and the Jews,’ The Unredeemed: Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union, Ronald I. Rubin, ed., Chicago, Quadrangle 
Books, 1968, pp. 68-69. 
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Yet there are certain developments the new cen- 
sus will not record which are perhaps as important 
for an understanding of the changes in Russia’s 
Jewry in the last decade as any of the statistical 
evidence. These are the twin phenomena of a new 
phase of government-inspired antisemitism and, in 
reaction, a strong resurgence of ethnic conscious- 
ness among Russia’s Jews. 


he nearly total absence of sociological infor- 
mation in the USSR makes it difficult to determine 
with any degree of precision the extent and inten- 
sity of Jewish ethnic awareness at different periods 
of Soviet history. That there was very significant 
Jewish assimilation prior to Word War II is beyond 
dispute. At the same time it is impossible to accept 
the validity of the official view long prevalent in 
the USSR that acculturation and even a complete 
disappearance of religious, linguistic and cultural 
distinctions are tantamount to a loss of ethnic 
identity. This simplistic view has been belied by 
recent trends in a number of Western countries, 
including Canada, Belgium and perhaps particularly 
the United States, where until quite recently, the 
idea of the “melting pot” was accepted as an article 
of democratic faith. Lately this view has even come 


to be challenged in the USSR itself.’ 


In any event, the process of assimilation— such 
as it was—came to an abrupt halt with the outbreak 
of the Nazi-Soviet war. It suddenly became obvious 
that all Jews were considered equal by Hitler’s 
armies—whether unassimilated or Russified, whether 
rabbis or Communists—and that even the children 
of mixed marriages were not exempt from the 
“final solution.” The death warrant applied to Jew- 
ish civilians in occupied towns and to Soviet Jewish 
prisoners of war. It was equally clear that, harshly 
though the Nazis may have treated others, among 
all the ethnic groups of the USSR the Jews alone 


* Thus the Soviet sociologist I. Kon writes: “First of all, not 
every linguistic assimilation is voluntary. It happens that minor- 
ities are simply deprived of an opportunity to cultivate their 
languages, since they are not taught in schools and are not 
used in cultural life... . But even a complete linguistic assimi- 
lation, the loss of one’s native language and its transformation 
into a dialect, is not tantamount to a disappearance of other 
ethnic differences. A person may speak the language of the 
majority and yet consider himself a member of a national 
minority. It is not accidental that our censuses separate the 
question about one’s native language from that about one’s 
ethnic affiliation.” I. Kon, “Dialektika razvitiia natsii” (Dialectic 
of the Development of Nations), Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 3, 
1970, p. 145. 
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were to be physically exterminated by every possi- 
ble means. This fact was not then—and still is not— 
admitted by the Soviet authorities. But by 1945 
there was hardly a Jewish family in the European 
part of USSR that was not aware of the fact from 
firsthand experience.* The mass slaughter of 
Russia’s Jews by the Nazis was greatly facilitated by 
the fact that the Jews were readily identifiable by 
their internal passports, which registered them as 
members of a distinct ethnic group, as they still do 
to this day. 


Three years after the war, the accumulated reser- 
voir of Jewish ethnic consciouness briefly surfaced 
in the mass demonstration of welcome extended by 
Moscow’s Jews to Golda Meir, the present Prime 
Minister of Israel, upon her arrival in 1948 as her 
country’s first ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


Soon thereafter the so-called “anti-cosmopolitan” 
purges began. As the famous motion-picture direc- 
tor Mikhail Romm noted after Stalin’s death, it was 
common knowledge at the time that the term “cos- 
mopolitan” was simply a euphemistic synonym for 
“dirty yid.”* The viciously antisemitic campaign of 
Stalin’s last years resulted in the closing of all Jew- 
ish cultural institutions—schools, theaters, and pub- 
lications—and in the incarceration of hundreds and 
later in the murder of scores of Jewish cultural fig- 
ures. The arrest, early in 1953, of a group of emi- 
nent Jewish physicians on trumped-up charges of 
medical murder appeared an ominous sign of more 
persecutions to come. It is wholly probable that 
Stalin’s death was the only thing that saved the doc- 
tors—and many others—from liquidation. 


he remainder of the 1950’s provided a 
respite for Soviet Jewry. In announcing the release 
of the Kremlin doctors a month after Stalin’s de- 
mise, Pravda accused “those responsible” for the 
arrests of “attempting to fan the flames of ethnic 
hatred, which is profoundly alien to socialist ideol- 
ogy’ —thus making it indirectly clear that the new 
leadership condemned antisemitism as an official 


*The painful rediscovery of one’s half-forgotten (if not, 
indeed, renounced) Jewishness was poignantly recorded by a 
large number of Russian writers of Jewish origin, among them 
Ilia Ehrenburg, Margarita Aliger, Ilia Selvinsky and Vasili 
Grossman. Much of their writing inspired by wartime Jewish 
martyrdom was not published until the liberal “thaw” of the 
post-1956 period. Some was never allowed to appear in print. 


“Khrushchev and the Arts: The Politics of Soviet Culture, 
1962-64, Priscilla Johnson and Leopold Labedz (eds.), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1965, p. 97. 


policy.’ For the rest of the decade, and particularly 
after Khrushchev’s “secret” speech of 1956, official 
antisemitism remained in discredit as one of the 
more odious features of the Stalin regime. Interest- 
ingly, the same years seemed to reflect a letup in 
Jewish ethnic consciousness—or at least in its out- 
ward manifestation. It seems likely that Soviet Jews 
—so recently subjected to open persecution—were 
content simply to share quietly in the greater secur- 
ity and affluence enjoyed by all Soviet citizens in 
this period. Their sense of relief did not, however, 
dispel apprehensions about what the future might 
bring. There can be little doubt that a significant 
number of Jews took advantage of the fact that in 
the 1959 census, for the first time, respondents were 
not required to present documentary evidence for 
their answers, and thus chose to conceal their Jew- 
ishness, declaring themselves to be Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, etc. 

While the post-Stalin era thus brought about a 
substantial amelioration in the lives of all Soviet 
citizens, including Jews, by no means did the 
regime’s policy represent genuine liberalization or 
result in a significant redress of specifically Jewish 
grievances. The limits of regime tolerance allowed 
for the founding of the Yiddish journal Sovietish 
heimland (at first a bimonthly, later changed to a 
monthly) and for occasional concerts or shows by 
Yiddish artists, but schools, theaters and other forms 
of cultural activity were not permitted to resume 
operation. Perhaps the hardest thing the Jews had 
to swallow in this period was the Soviet authorities’ 
systematic effort to obliterate the record of Jewish 
suffering as well as Jewish heroism in World War II 
(a sentiment eloquently expressed by the poet 
Yevgeni Yevtushenko—himself not a Jew—in his 
famous 1961 work which began with the words, 
“There are no monuments at Babi Yar,” the site of 
the mass execution of Kiev’s Jews by the Nazis*). 


In the year 1961 the position of Soviet Jews 
once again began to deteriorate rapidly. A cam- 
paign of vilification against Judaism was launched, 
and a number of religious Jews were arrested and 
imprisoned on charges of espionage. At the same 
time synagogues in provincial towns began to be 
closed one by one, usually to the accompaniment of 
attacks in the press depicting them as centers of 
black marketeering, drunkenness and espionage— 


® Pravda, April 6, 1953. m 

®For a discussion of the controversy stirred up by the pub- 
lication of the poem, see William Korey, “The Forgotten 
Martyrs of Babi Yar,” The Unredeemed, op. cit., pp. 127-34. 


charges echoed in “spontaneous” letters from local 
Jews pleading that the temples be shut. 

The height of the campaign was reached in 1963 
with the publication of Trofim Kichko’s Judaism 
Without Embellishment, a crudely antisemitic tract 
which combined absurd fabrications about the 
teachings of Judaism (claiming, for instance, that 
Judaism permitted stealing from non-Jews) with 
cartoons that were so blatantly racist that they were 
denounced even by a number of Communist parties 
in the West. In response to such protests the Ideolog- 
ical Commission of the CPSU Central Committee 
issued a statement condemning the cartoons in 
Kichko’s work as crude and offensive—without, 
however, disavowing the text proper.’ 

The anti-religious campaign aimed against Juda- 
ism appeared to be purposefully synchronized with 
a wave of well-publicized trials in a number of 
Soviet cities for a variety of economic offenses. 
These trials had a virulently antisemitic character: 
no opportunity was missed to inform the public that 
a particular culprit or his accomplices were Jewish 
or, failing this, had Jewish relatives and friends. 
Not infrequently, the “satirical” portrayals of the 
accused were reminiscent of the extremes of Nazi 
propaganda. But the antisemitic thrust of the cam- 
paign had some very concrete and sinister results 
as well. Of the 250 persons executed on charges of 
economic crimes (an unprecedented punishment 
for the commission of such crimes during peace- 
time), more than half were unmistakably Jewish. 
Considering the fact that the Jews comprise slightly 
over one percent of the country’s total population, 
the implications were all too clear.* 


t is against this background of a quarter of a 
century of persecution—beginning with the slaugh- 
ters of World War II, continuing through Stalin’s 
purges of 1948-52, and taking into account the anti- 


7™Trofim Korneievich Kichko, Iudaizm bez prikras, Kiev, 
Ukrainian Republic Academy of Sciences, 1963. Something of 
Kichko’s background is worth reporting. According to an 
article by L. Oziabkina and N. Zarudny, published in Litera- 
turnaia gazeta of Feb. 10, 1953, Kichko was a collaborator with 
the Nazis during World War II in the occupied Ukraine. After 
the war he tried to deceive the authorities with a fictitious 
account of having participated in a resistance group; the ruse 
failed, and he was expelled from the Communist Party. It is 
not clear whether he later regained party membership. The 
statement of the CC Ideological Commission appeared in 
Pravda, April 4, 1964. 


* For an evaluation of these trials by the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, see “Soviet Jews as Economic Criminals” 
in Ronald J. Rubin, ed., The Unredeemed, op. cit., pp. 115-26. 
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semitic campaigns of his successors in the early 
1960’s—that we must view the flare-up of Soviet 
antisemitism and the unprecedented demonstrations 
of Jewish nationalist defiance that began three years 
ago. 

The USSR’s unconditional support for the Arab 
cause, which has been one of the pillars of Soviet 
foreign policy since the six-day war of June 1967, 
could not fail to have repercussions on the position 
of the country’s Jews. The situation has revived 
memories of World War II, when Soviet propa- 
ganda, having discovered the ineffectiveness of 
appeals for loyalty to Marxist proletarian inter- 
nationalism and to the Soviet system, switched to 
the old-fashioned, xenophobic approach of whip- 
ping up hatred of everything German and glorifying 
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Caption below: “A link in a single, criminal chain.” Text above: 
“Imperialists of the USA and FRG assist one of the most shameless 
detachments of Zionism—the rulers of Israel—in expanding ag- 
gression in the Middle East (from newspapers).” 


—From Agitator (Moscow), No. 10, May 1970. 
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all things Russian. That such tactics did not suit a 
country professing to be opposed to any form of 
nationalism, indeed one whose pantheon of saints 
was headed by two Germans, Marx and Engels, 
mattered little. Ideological consistency clearly had 
to bow before pragmatic exigencies, and the al- 
legedly anti-nationalistic Soviet Russia made use of 
every rusty weapon from the arsenal of anti-German 
bias. 


The parallel is obvious. The accumulation of lay- 
ers of antisemitism was such as to make a new 
upsurge of antisemitism an inevitable byproduct of 
the hard-hitting anti-Israeli campaign that was 
waged in the Soviet press, on radio and on televi- 
sion. Perhaps the antisemitic overtones of the anti- 
Israeli campaign could have been softened had a 
concerted effort been made to dissociate “good” 
and “patriotic” Soviet Jews from “bloodthirsty 
Israeli aggressors” and “imperialistic Zionists.” 
This might have been accomplished through public 
pronouncements by the country’s leaders, but no 
such attempt was made.° On the contrary, as the 
campaign of vituperation against Israel progressed, 
its antisemitic flavor became ever more pronounced. 
Cartoons featured stereotypes identified by a Star | 
of David, the symbol that had also been used by 
the Nazis to identify all Jews; abundant use was 
made in anti-Israeli articles of venerable antisemitic 
clichés, questionable jokes and Yiddishisms familiar 
from ancient Jew-baiting lore; and no effort was 
spared to revive the specter of an international 
Jewish menace, with the obvious implication that 
all Jews were actually or potentially involved. 
Finally, a new propaganda motif was sounded to 
the effect that Israeli “aggression” and Zionist 
“plots” were aimed not only at the Arabs but at the 
Soviet bloc itself, and that both of these deadly 
daggers were poisoned with the venom of Judaism 
—1.e., of a religious faith professed by the believers 
among Soviet Russia’s own Jews. 


As time went on, other uses were found for the 
newly generated reservoir of antisemitism. Its ap- 
plicability was no longer limited to producing sup- 
port for the government’s pro-Arab stance. With 
increasing frequency it began to be used as a 
weapon in the struggle against liberal forces in the 


°The only development that could be remotely related to 
such an effort occurred in March and April of 1970, when a 
barrage of statements by Soviet Jews suddenly appeared in the 
press, shrilly protesting loyalty to the USSR and declaring 
hatred for Israel (see further in the text). Note, however, that 
these statements were made by Jews themselves and not by 
authoritative figures in the party and the government. 


satellite countries, particularly in Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia, as well as in the war against the Soviet 
Union’s own dissidents. 


ymptomatic of the Soviet authorities’ decision 
to exploit antisemitism in their propaganda against 
Israel was the reappearance in print of Trofim 
Kichko, the aforementioned author of the anti- 
semitic tract, Judaism Without Embellishment. On 
October 4, 1967, just four months after the out- 
break of the Arab-Israeli war, an article of his ap- 
peared in Komsomolskoe znamia, a provincial news- 
paper published in the Ukraine; and on January 20, 
1968, Pravda Ukrainy, the republic’s central news- 
paper, reported that Kichko’s “services to atheist 
propaganda” (i.e., his previously-mentioned anti- 
semitic opus) were being rewarded with a scroll of 
honor. Soon thereafter a new book of Kichko’s made 
its appearance. Its title was Judaism and Zionism, 
thus linking directly the practices and beliefs of 
Judaism to a hostile political ideology.*® Indeed, 
Judaism in Kichko’s book is only the first link in a 
sinister chain leading—of all things—to Nazism: 


Judaism and Zionism educate the Jews in a spirit of 
contempt and even of hatred for other people. ... Whai 
was there that had so much attraction for the Zionists 
in the Torah and the Talmud—tendentiously compiled 
by the prophets—and in the ideology of Judaism? 
First and foremost—the chauvinist idea of ‘‘God-chosen- 
ness of the Jewish people,” the idea of Messianism and 
of ruling over the peoples of the world. . . . While the 
West German neo-Nazis talk about the superiority of 
the Aryan race, the Israeli Zionists relentlessly preach 
the ‘‘God-chosenness”’ of the Jewish people. 


Kichko then struck the theme that no one should 
be surprised at these aspects of Judaism. After all, 
“The Talmud does not even consider someone of 
another faith a man, but merely a creature created 
in the image of man.” And further, according to 
Kichko, Judaism proclaims that “the entire world 
belongs to the Jews.”” 


T. K. Kichko, Iudaizm i sionizm, Kiev, “Znania,” 1968. The 
book was published in 60,000 copies in an inexpensive edition. 


™ Kichko’s views were not isolated—similar pronouncements 
may be found both before and after the appearance of his 
Judaism and Zionism. E.g., an article in Pravda Ukrainy of 
of Sept. 6, 1967, stated that Zionism “. . . promises the Jews 
that they will rule the entire world or, at the very least, enjoy 
a privileged position among the peoples of the entire world.” 
A year and a half later, on March 9, 1969, Sovetskaia Beloros- 
siia charged General Moshe Dayan with ordering 14 Arabs 
buried alive and commented: “He is a religious believer. He 
professes Judaism. In accordance with the tenets of his religion 
he considers himself ‘God-chosen.’ ” 


Kichko’s book was soon followed by another mon- 
ograph, Yuri Ivanov’s Beware, Zionism!** Though 
similar to Kichko’s in many respects, Ivanov’s work 
concentrated on alerting the Soviet public to the 
menace of an international Jewish conspiracy: “The 
Zionists are using the false and reactionary concept 
of a ‘world Jewish nation’ in order to establish 
control over citizens of diverse countries, as long 
as they are of Jewish origin.” '* More dangerously, 
it intimated that Soviet Jews might not be immune 
to the blandishments of Zionism by pointing out 
that its slogans (and, by extension, those of American 
imperialism ) “have evoked a response among some 
circles of the working Jewish intelligentsia.” ** 
Furthermore, Ivanov asserted that “Judaism is 
characterized by hatred of man, by preachment (in 
various ways and forms) of genocide, by cultivation 
of love of power, and by praise of criminal methods 
for the achievement of power.” All this moved a 
team of Soviet reviewers, writing in April 1969, to 
observe that “unlike some other varieties of con- 
temporary nationalism, Zionism, as Yuri Ivanov 
convincingly demonstrates, is completely devoid of 
any ... progressive democratic features.”*’ The 
equation was thus made complete: the world’s most 
inhuman religion spawned the world’s most vicious 
nationalism, one without any redeeming features. 


Yuri Ivanov, Ostorozhno, sionism!, Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 
1969. Printed in 75,000 copies. 


18 Soviet diatribes against the Zionist concept of a “world 
nation” as “false and reactionary” suffer from what may be 
described, to put it very charitably, a certain degree of in- 
consistency. Thus, for some years now, the USSR has been 
waging a campaign of “ingathering exiles” of its own. The 
object of this Soviet “Zionism” is the Armenian Diaspora, and 
those to be “repatriated” to Soviet Armenia are Armenians 
who have been residing abroad for generations. An interesting 
passage defining this Soviet “Zionism” is found in a introduc- 
tion to an anthology of émigré Armenian prose entitled Under 
Alien Skies, brought out in Russia in 1967: “Normally an in- 
dividual’s place of birth, fatherland [rodina] and place of 
residence coincide. For many Armenians, however, these are 
altogether different concepts. They may have been born in 
Western Armenia [i.e., Turkey—M.F.], but their fatherland is 
Soviet Armenia, even though they may be residing, say, in New 
York or in Beirut.” (Pod chuzhim nebom, Moscow, “Progress,” 
1967, p. 5). 


% The same idea had been expressed earlier in Krasnaia 
zvezda, the newspaper of the Soviet armed forces, on Aug. 17, 
1968: “The Zionists stubbornly strive to make all Jews, regard- 
less of their citizenship and of their party loyalties, partners in 
the Israeli aggression and in the dirty actions of the Jewish big 
bourgeoisie and of international imperialism, which are aimed 
at the camp of peace and socialism. . . . Similar strategems 
were once resorted to by the Nazis in order to form their ‘fifth 
columns’... .” The article also stated that Israeli intelligence 
was attempting to recruit “persons of Jewish origin residing 
in socialist countries.” Similar ideas were expressed in 
Sovetskaia Rossiia, Jan. 24, 1969. 


%F. Zakharov, G. Krombet, V. Yushchenko “Sionistskaia 
shirma imperialisticheskoi reaktsii’” (Zionist Screen for Im- 
perialist Reaction) , Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn, No. 4, 1969, p. 133. 
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What is Moral? 


The morality of Judaism is not connected 
with the real needs and interests of the peo- 
ple. Moreover, it is contrary to their interests ; 
it is a certain manifestation of individualism 
and of egoism which are characteristic of 
antagonistic society. Judaism cannot be a 
model of morality because on one side it 
threatens people with “divine punishment” for 
sins, and on the other hand it itself sanctifies 
sins if they are in the interests of religion and 
of the exploiting classes. 

Isn’t the anti-humanism of Judaism best 
illustrated by the morality of the prophet 
Moses himself? About this “most meek and 
holy man” it is said in the Torah that by 
his deeds he brought about the loss of thou- 
sands of Egyptians. . 

Judaism calls on man to reconcile himself 


with difficult conditions of life, because ““God’s 


? 


ways are inscrutable.” It accustoms man to 
the idea that on earth there is not, and there 
cannot be, justice; that misfortunes, evil, wars 
and the killing of millions of people occur 
at the will of Yahve himself. There is a direct 
connection between this morality of Judaism 
and what the Israeli Zionists are doing in 
practice. Wasn’t it according to the Torah 
that the Israeli extremists acted during the 
latest aggression against the Arab countries? 
Aren’t they directed by religious teaching 
when they commit new provocations in the 
Near East? 


—From T. K. Kichko, Judaism and Zionism, Kiev; 
Society Znannia of the Ukrainian SSR, 1969. 


Ivanov’s book was obviously deemed a success, 
for an enlarged version of it was brought out early 
in 1970. Excerpts published in Turkmenskaia iskra 
on May 20, 1970, divulged at least one noteworthy 
addition: not only were the sinister Zionist forces 
linked with the French Rothschilds and with recent 
Czechoslovak émigrés (both claims had by now 
become routine), but the Jews (not just “Zionists” ) 
were even said to have infiltrated the Vatican. Soviet 
readers were confidentially informed, so to speak, 
that Augostino Cardinal Bea was a Jew who had 
converted to Roman Catholicism in order to pro- 
mote Jewish interests. This particular kind of at- 
tack is eloquent testimony to the virulence of the 
present Soviet antisemitic campaign. 
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Soviet press reaction to the purges of Poland’s 
remaining Jews early in 1968 consisted of a rather 
modest amount of reportage.’® While one can only 
speculate about the reasons behind the Soviets’ 
“chands-off” attitude, at least two considerations 
suggest themselves. First, Warsaw’s attempt to re- 
move the last, small vestige of Polish Jewry from 
all positions of influence in party and state by 
fanning popular antisemitic sentiments had _pro- 
voked international outrage, and the Soviet authori- 
ties probably were not eager to associate them- 
selves with the campaign any more than was neces- 
sary. Second, and more important, Moscow was 
aware that the antisemitic excesses in Poland had 
developed as a result of popular demonstrations of 
anti-Soviet feeling; thus open identification with 
Poland’s campaign against the Jews could have 
been counterproductive. 


The situation was very different in Czechoslo- 
vakia, where opposition to antisemitism had become 
one of the slogans of Dubcek’s reformist forces. In 
its efforts to topple the liberals in Prague, Moscow 
was willing to exploit any issue at hand, and anti- 
semitic propaganda became one of the major weap- 
ons it used against Dubcek, both before and after 
the invasion. For example, an anonymous pamphlet 
of the kind distributed by clandestine Soviet sources 
in Czechoslovakia prior to the invasion intoned: 


The Federal German Republic is an agent of the United 
States, and Israel is an agent of the Federal Republic. .. . 
Our working class understands that financial power is 
controlled by international monopolistic capital and that 
the Jews are an international race. It is against these 
twin enemies that the international proletariat is rallying 
under the slogan, “Let us unite.’”? The words of the 
party’s present leader [Alexander Dubcek—M.F.] bear 
no relation to socialism. They employ, people say, the 
tactics of international capitalism, which is represented 
in our country by the Jews and their agents. Those Jews 
shrink from no kind of crime.” 


A few days after the occupation of Prague, on 
August 26, 1968, the still defiant Czechoslovak 


radio commented: 


We have learned at long last who is responsible for the 


*® For a documentary account of the 1968 antisemitic purge 
in Poland, see The Anti-Jewish Campaign in Present-Day 
Poland, London, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1968. 

7 Cited in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 20, 1968. A 
similar line was pursued in East German propaganda: On 
August 25, 1968, a few days after the invasion, Newes Deutsch- 
land, the official newspaper of the East German Communist 
Party, charged that “Zionist forces have taken over the leader- 
ship of Czechoslovakia’s Communist Party.” Six days later, on 
Sept. 1, the same newspaper printed an article entitled “Prague 
is Ruled by Zionists.” 


non-existent Czechoslovak counterrevolution. We have 
been told this by the official press of the occupiers, 
and they have done so in their usual refined and 
euphemistic way. They did not say outright “the Jews”; 
they said “international Zionism.” Apparently our East 
German friends have been experts on this subject ever 
since World War II. . . . Allegedly, 2,000,000 people are 
involved, and after their liquidation the soldiers are 
apparently to leave the country. . . . Why cannot these 
2,000,000 Zionists be found if the Soviet army command 
or perhaps Neues Deutschland wishes to find them? 
Anyhow, the Germans today are the only real experts 
able to distinguish with absolute accuracy between 
Aryans and inferior races. 


Within days Czechoslovakia’s Soviet “friends” were 
to abandon any pretense of refinement and to forego 
the use of euphemisms. On September 4, 1968, 
Izvestia, the official newspaper of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, sought to discredit liberal Czechoslovakia’s 
cause by unmasking her foreign minister, Jiri Hajek, 
as a dishonest, greedy Jew and a Nazi collaborator. 
Wrote Izvestia: 


A question suggests itself: Who is that J. Hajek? Who 
was the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs? . . . People say that during the German 
occupation of Czechoslovakia J. Hajek, in order to save 
his life, wrote flattering articles for the Gestapo. And 
that it was the Gestapo that saved J. Hajek’s life, but 
that Hajek had to “earn” it by doing quite a bit of work 
for the Nazis. It was perhaps for that reason that he 
eventually changed his name from Karpeles to Hajek. 
During the last two weeks Hajek-Karpeles has been 
running all over the world, from city to city and from 
village to village. He has been to Belgrade and to Vienna, 
to New York and to London, to Zurich and to Geneva. 
. .. Some people intimate that he is getting ready to go 
Overseas once again, to the United States. One of his 
“friends” there promised him a “‘big job” with an adver- 
tising agency. 


Although Jzvestia published a “correction” some- 
time later (only to the extent, however, of admitting 
mistaken identity), there can be little doubt that 
the slur was premeditated: it is difficult to believe 
that the Soviet authorities had no reliable bio- 
graphical information on a cabinet member of a 
Warsaw Pact nation. Besides, there was no mistak- 
ing the flavor of the article with its tone of con- 
spiratorial whisper of a widespread rumor, and the 
use of a reasonably common Jewish name of Kar- 
peles. Jiri Hajek’s answer appeared in the Prague 
magazine Reporter on October 19, 1968, one of the 
journal’s last issues before its suppression by the 
Soviet authorities. Hajek pointed out that attacks on 
him had appeared in the press of “certain” socialist 
countries: 


Some of these attacks had a distinctly racist character 
and were devoid of any foundation. It is not true that 
I am of Jewish origin. But I must add here that I would 


not be ashamed of it if I were, because I think that a 
man should be judged on the basis of what he does and 
how he behaves and because I think that in this country 
racism was disowned long ago. 


Since the summer of 1968 a number of items in 
the Soviet and East European press have blamed 
“Zionism” not only for the 1968 events in Czecho- 
slovakia but also, retroactively, for a number of 
other calamities."* Much of this propaganda, par- 
ticularly that originating in Arab countries (for 
cross-reporting from Arab countries is now quite 
common ), has been overtly antisemitic. 


xtensive use of antisemitism has also been 
much in evidence in the Soviet authorities’ struggle 
against political dissidents inside the USSR ever 
since the early 1960’s. Thus, a good deal of Jew- 


“ E.g., N. Gasarov, writing in the January 1969 issue of 
Sovetskie profsoiuzy, the trade union journal, held “the Zion- 
ists” responsible for the Czechoslovak “counterrevolution” of 
1968 and for analogous events in Poland in 1956. 


“ E.g., on March 8, 1969, Izvestia quoted Al Dunia, a pro- 
Communist Lebanese newspaper which claimed that Israel had 
access to all of Czechoslovakia’s state secrets, including the 
details of Soviet-Czechoslovak negotiations, “because many 
Jews residing in Czechoslovakia occupy important political, 
scientific and cultural positions and favor the abolition of 
socialism in Czechoslovakia and the restoration there of a 
capitalist regime which would favor Israel’s interests.” 


“Outside” Agitators 


In the period of the Poznan incidents 
in Poland in 1956... . Zionist groups that 
existed in the University of Warsaw, in 
the Polytechnic Institute, and in other insti- 
tutes of learning, were engaged in constant 
incitement of the students. It was also not 
without the participation of the Zionist 
centers that the incidents of March 1968 


took place in the Polish People’s Republic. 
The Zionists had exerted their disintegrat- 
ing influence on the youth of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic as well. 


—From Sovetskie profsoiuzy (Moscow), 
No. 2, January 1969. 
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bating accompanied the trial, in February 1964, of 
Iosif Brodsky, the young Leningrad poet accused 
of “parisitism’”; and an insidiously antisemitic 
atmosphere surrounded the trial, early in 1966, of 
Andrei Siniavsky and Yuli Daniel, the latter a Jew 
and both of them noted writers of the literary under- 
ground.” 


°° For details see On Trial: The Soviet State versus “Abram 
Tertz” and “Nikolai Arzhak,’ Max Hayward, ed. and trans., 
New York, 1966. General background material may be found 
in my essay “Jewish Themes in Soviet Russian Literature,” 
The Jews in Soviet Russia Since 1917, Lionel Kochan (ed.), 
London, 1970, pp. 188-207. 


“Objectively” Speaking 


They (Zionists) have always pursued only 
two basic objectives: reestablishment of con- 
trol over Jewry and profiteering. (p. 61) 


Zionist ideas reflected nothing more than 
the desire of the Jewish bourgeoisie to regain 
control over the distintegrated Jewish com- 
munities. These ideas did not rest on the 
objective laws of development of class society 
of which the Jewish communities formed an 
intrinsic part, but on the subjective intention 
of the reactionary forces to retard the fusion 
of the Jewish working masses with the work- 
ing people of other nationalities. (p. 63) 


The main targets of the subversive activity 
of the international Zionist concern .. . have 
been and continue to be the Soviet Union, 
all socialist countries, the international com- 
munist working class, and the national libera- 
tion movement. . . . The campaign against 
the socialist community, and against the Soviet 
Union in particular, is being conducted under 
the ragged banner of “protection of the Jews.” 
. . . What conclusion could be drawn from 
the fact that the neo-Nazis in Bonn organize 
a “week of solidarity and defense” of the 
Israeli Zionists, while the latter organize a 
“week of solidarity and defense” of Soviet 


Jews? (pp. 153-54) 


—From Yuri Ivanov, Ostorozhno: Sicnizm! 
(Beware: Zionism!), Moscow, Izdatelstvo 
politicheskoi literatury, 1970. 
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The intensification of official antisemitism in the 
wake of the Arab-Israeli war has already been 
described. A recent example of the continuing viru- 
lence of the campaign was the publication early this 
year of two novels by Ivan Shevtsov, In The Name 
of the Father and the Son and Love and Hate, both 
of which combine scathing attacks on the Soviet 
liberal intelligentsia in general with openly antise- 
mitic references and portrayals.”* For example, in the 
first novel—which features distasteful caricatures of 
such cultural heroes of the Soviet liberals as the 
young poets, Bela Akhmadulina and Andrei Voz- 
nesensky—numerous references are made to Trot- 
sky with emphases on his Jewish antecedents. The 
second work, brought out significantly enough in 
an initial printing of 200,000 copies by the pub- 
lishing house of the Ministry of Defense, again con- 
tains some malicious cartoons of a number of non- 
Jewish Soviet liberal intellectuals, but its main 
thrust is blatantly antisemitic: even the non-Jewish 
villains and weaklings are charged with glorifying 
“Einsteins and Eisensteins’” while denigrating 
Russia’s cultural achievements. Of the novel’s two 
central Jewish villains, one, named Dubavin (who 
shamefully conceals his Jewish first name and pa- 
tronymic) is not only a repulsive corrupter of in- 
nocent Russian maidens, but, as we learn later in 
the novel, also a foreign spy. In his spying activities, 
his alias is “Henry Schwartz”; his accomplices and 
friends also have non-Russian names. The other 
Jewish villain, Naum Goltser, is sinister to the point 
of grotesqueness. He is linked to a foreign journal- 
ist named Jack Sidney Davie, who is expelled from 
the USSR for smuggling “narcotics and Zionist 
propaganda” into the country. Like the other Jew 
in the novel, Goltser is a lecher who forces a Russian 
girl into unnatural sex acts. He is also a purveyor 
of narcotics, although he himself would not touch 
the stuff. To top it off, Goltser commits two murders, 
both related in gruesome detail; one of the victims 
is his girl friend, a narcotics addict, and the other 
his own mother. 


s in the past, the Soviet regime’s reversion 
to a course of open and active antisemitism has 
been accompanied by direct efforts to force the Jews 


“Ivan Shevtsov, Vo imia otsa i syna, Moscow, Moskovyski 
rabochi, 1970 (65,000 copies); Lyubov i nenavist, Moscow, 
piace Izdatelstvo Ministerstva Oborony SSSR, 1970 (200,000 
copies). 


themselves not only to declare their support for 
regime policies but to deny that there could be 
such a phenomenon as ethnic discrimination in the 
Soviet state. Following up the publication of a few 
anti-Israeli statements by individual Soviet Jews 
that in and by themselves might have passed as 
authentic, the Soviet propaganda machine un- 
leashed a campaign so patently engineered from 
above that even without supporting evidence (some 
of which has leaked to the West) it was obvious 
that pressure had been brought to bear on the Jew- 
ish population. It started early in March with an 
unprecedented press conference, clearly arranged 
by the Soviet authorities, at which a number of 
prominent, if ill-assorted, Soviet Jews—including 
an aged rabbi, a prima ballerina, several scientists 
and even some army generals—denounced Israel 
and Zionism for the benefit of foreign newsmen and 
the television cameras. In the same week, the So- 
viet press began to print literally hundreds of re- 
ports of protest meetings as well as statements by 
Soviet Jews, young and old, famous and obscure, 
religious and Communist—all of them suddenly 
moved to speak up in unison and, from one end of 
the country to the other, to proclaim their hatred of 
the Israeli “aggressors” and their unswerving loyal- 
ty to the Soviet Union. A few typical samples of 
these statements, all published on the same day 
(March 12), are provided by the following three 
declarations made respectively by a Jewish factory 
director in Kishinev, Moldavia, an ordinary Jewish 
worker in Riga, Latvia, and a Jewish artist in Ash- 
khabad, Turkmenistan: 


They [the Israelis] have established a regime of un- 
restrained terror, they expel the Arab population from 
their homes, they destroy houses and lock up in prisons 
and concentration camps all those who resist these in- 
human acts. ... And after all this, Tel Aviv chieftains 
hope to find support among the Jews of our country. No, 
gentlemen, we shall never betray our fatherland, which 
has ... raised us up in a spirit of patriotism and devo- 
tion to the Communist cause.—(Sovetskaia Moldaviia) 


The Zionists . .. are trampling on the memory of Jews 
who were brutally murdered by the Nazis. They spit on 
the past, and now they embrace the murderers of the 
Jewish people. .. . Moreover, the government of Israel 
and its Prime Minister Golda Meir are “concerned” 
about having us, Soviet Jews, “return to Israel.”” Does 
Mrs. Meir understand that her words sound like de- 
lirium? We are home here, in our Fatherland, which we 
love fervently!—(Sovetskaia Latviia) 


Golda Meir and her entourage insolently appeal to per- 
sons of Jewish nationality to leave the USSR for Israel. 
This will never be. I am a citizen of the Soviet Union and 
will never betray my beloved fatherland. . .. We [Soviet 
Jews] brand with shame the aggressor who launched the 


war against the freedom-loving Arab people.—(Sovet- 
skaia Estoniia) 


Reports have reached the West through a number 
of channels that statements such as these were 
elicited by various means and degrees of pressure 
and intimidation—ranging from “requests” or sug- 
gestions of party personnel at places of work or in 
other local organizations, to threats that jobs might 
be lost and other penalties ensue. While it is im- 
possible to document such reports, the evidence of 
a well-organized propaganda effort directed from 
the center is overwhelming. The avalanche of pro- 
test meetings and letters to editors continued for 
precisely a month and a half, and then came to a 
sudden stop on April 14, presumably to avoid 
interference with the observances of the centennial 
of Lenin’s birth a week later. It was resumed, 
though with much less intensity, in mid-May. 


Doubtless these hundreds of pledges of Soviet 
patriotism were intended in part to serve as a re- 
sponse to intensified protests in the West against 
Soviet antisemitic practices—protests which have 
called upon the USSR to desist from anti-Jewish 
discrimination and to allow those Jews who so 
desire to emigrate to Israel, as Poland’s Jews were 
recently permitted to do.** It seems fair to surmise 
that the campaign also reflected—and attempted to 
neutralize—the growing pressure of such protests 
from within the Soviet Jewish community. 


he trend of recent developments makes it 
important to identify the aims of state-sponsored 
Soviet antisemitism. In terms of foreign policy con- 
siderations, there can be little doubt that the desire 
to please the Soviet Union’s Arab clients has been 
a major determinant of official attitudes, as evi- 
denced by the abundance of “anti-Zionist” and 
“anti-Judaic” fare in Radio Moscow’s Arabic broad- 
casts. On the domestic front, the injection of anti- 
semitism into the campaign against liberal dis- 
senters has been aimed at presenting dissent as an 
“alien” phenomenon, whose carriers are themselves 
“aliens”—just as antisemitism was used earlier to 
provide scapegoats for Soviet economic deficiencies, 


* One of the reasons why Communist Poland permitted her 
Jews to leave in 1968-69, while the USSR refused to do so, 
seems obvious: in Poland only a small number of people could 
take advantage of the opportunity. Before the purges of 1968, 
the country’s Jewish population was estimated at slightly over 
20,000. Approximately 15,000 are presumed to have emigrated. 
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particularly the failure to provide the country with 
adequate supplies of consumers’ goods. Finally, 
state-sponsored antisemitism has been meant to 
instill fear and submissiveness among the Soviet 
Jews themselves. 


Whatever the degree of success in all the other 
respects, the effort to intimidate Soviet Jews shows 
signs of having backfired. While the suppression 
of Jewish culture and religion has inevitably taken 
its toll over the years, government-inspired Soviet 
antisemitism seems to have arrested and even re- 
versed the process of assimilation among Russia’s 
Jews. The few Yiddish concerts and theatrical per- 
formances that are now held are demonstratively 
attended by crowds of young Soviet Jews, even 
though they are ignorant of the language. Similarly, 
thousands of young Jews, atheists by default, have 
for some years been gathering around Russia’s few 
remaining synagogues during Judaism’s most sacred 
holidays in a gesture of ethnic solidarity and defi- 
ance of the Soviet authorities. There is hunger for 
information about Jews abroad, particularly those 
in Israel, and listening to foreign radio broadcasts 
is probably more widespread among Russia’s Jews 
than among any other group in the population. 


Going beyond such manifestations of solidarity, 
a number of Soviet Jews have dared to protest 
openly against the authorities’ anti-Israeli propa- 
ganda since the six-day war of 1967, pointing out 
that such propaganda fans the flames of anti- 
semitism within the USSR. An early and dramatic 
example was a letter of February 15, 1968, signed 
by 26 Jewish intellectuals residing in Soviet Lithu- 
ania and sent to the Secretary General of the re- 
public’s Communist Party. After pointing to dozens 
of examples of virulent state-sponsored antisemit- 
ism, the authors of the letter declared: 


We realize that the anti-Israel propaganda conducted by 
the Soviet press is not intended for internal consumption 
and is not directed at Jews who live in the Soviet Union. 
However, we should not ignore the fact that, despite all 
the stylistic nuances, the anti-Israel propaganda, and 
especially the cartoons in the central press, have revived 
antisemitic passions. . .. We cannot be silent when the 
press prints material that nourishes Judeophobia. .. . 

It is known that if the borders were opened for emi- 
gration today, some 80 percent of the entire Jewish 
populace of Soviet Lithuania [25,000—M.F.] would 
leave for Israel. . . . We are not wanted here, we are 
being completely oppressed, forcibly denationalized, and 
even publicly insulted in the press—while at the same 
time we are forcibly kept here.” 


To date more than 150 such letters and petitions 
have reached the West. Many of them carry the 
signatures of scores of persons of every age and 
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from every walk of life, all indicating their exact 
addresses. The contents are strikingly similar—re- 
sentment and suffering over Soviet antisemitism, 
along with pleas and demands that the signers be 
allowed to leave for Israel. Some of the petitioners 
have taken the desperate step of publicly renouncing 
their Soviet citizenship and declaring themselves to 
be citizens of the Israeli state. 


Ominously, a number of these protesters have 
been arrested since they dared to make their feel- 
ings known. One of the first and most publicized 
cases was that of a young engineer named Boris 
Kochubievsky, who was put on trial in May 1969 
for having issued public statements defending Israel 
and requesting permission to emigrate; for this 
“crime” he was sentenced to three years in prison. 
(By a macabre coincidence, his trial was held in 
the same old courthouse in Kiev which over 50 
years ago witnessed the notorious antisemitic trial 
of Mendel Beiliss, a Jew accused of ritual murder. ) 
At least 31 other Soviet Jews are known to have 
been arrested, but as of this writing none has been 
brought to trial. 


What lies ahead is impossible to tell. But the 
implications of the recent past are fairly obvious: 
For some years Soviet propaganda has tended 
increasingly to portray Zionism as a variety of 
racism, indeed as equivalent to Nazism. While this 
assertion is as absurd as it is malicious, it suggests 
in a remote and distorted way the real issue con- 
fronting the Soviet authorities. Namely, there is no 
denying the fact that there exists a degree of inter- 
dependence and interaction between antisemitism 
and Zionism—a relationship that has existed be- 
tween every type of ethnic, racial or religious op- 
pression and the movements for emancipation that 
have sprung up among the groups so persecuted. 
Years of systematic oppression of Soviet Russia’s 
Jews—in cultural, spiritual, psychological and 
other respects—have, with supreme irony, revital- 
ized Zionist sentiments in that country to a degree 
that has not been evident for half a century. 


°° Redemption! Jewish Freedom Letters from Russia, ed. by 
Moshe Decter, New York, 1970, pp. 10-11, 13-14. A similar open 
letter was addressed two years later to one of the prominent 
Soviet Jews who denounced Israel during the campaign of 
March-April 1970. The author of the letter, V. Polsky, under- 
scored that the:campaign against Israel results in an intensi- 
fication of hatred of the Jews within the USSR: “I have al- 
ready witnessed how one of the readers, after studying your 
article, exclaimed: ‘They murder children! Hitler didn’t kill 
enough Jews!’ Don’t you understand that the hatred of the 
Jews of Israel that you incite . . . will turn into a sinister 
boomerang against the Jews of the USSR?” See Jews in 
Eastern Europe (London), August 1970, p. 89. 


Ballads from the Underground 


Selected and Translated by Misha Allen 


NOTE: A new genre of social commentary and dis- 
sent—magnitizdat—has developed in the Soviet 
Union. It involves the use of private recording 
equipment to reproduce, circulate, and perform 
folk and protest ballads at private gatherings. 
Magnitizdat—which draws its name from the Rus- 
stan words magnitofon (tape recorder) and izdat 
(to publish)—is an underground phenomenon, un- 
sanctioned and deprived of public facilities through 
which it might be heard, although it is apparently 
not illegal. Among the most popular performers of 
the underground ballads are Mikhail Nozhkin and 
Vladimir Vysotsky, both established Soviet film 


actors. In the first of the selections presented here, 


Mikhail Nozhkin 


Nozhkin sings of a quest for social justice and a 
less materialistic way of life. The next five ballads, 
all by Vysotsky, tell in true folk fashion of hypoc- 
risy, of alienation, of prisoners and prison camps, 
and even of the meddlesome Chinese Communists 
(“A Letter from Workers in Tambov”). The final 
selection, the anonymous “A Ditty about Bedbugs,” 
satirizes the very distressing problems of life in 
crowded Soviet apartments. 

These ballads from the underground are part of 
a voluminous collection of Soviet songs on record 
and tape belonging to Misha Allen. Mr. Allen is 
a Canadian specialist in Russian culture and folk- 
lore, as well as a translator and teacher. 


AT THE LENIN MUSEUM 


Year by year our life gets better. 

Every shop has customers galore. 

We grab up food and clothing— 

What we need and often something more. 
In our apartments crystal stands in rows; 
In our homes, ceramics by the pound. 
We snobbishly crave imported clothes, 
And with junk our wardrobes all abound. 


While in the Lenin Museum 

There are two overcoats with bullet holes, 
Two worn-out suits, a pair of shoes, 

A cap, some books, and nothing else. 


We should live more austere and simple lives. 
Yet we worship fashion, luxury; 
Put on airs of greedy merchant wives; 


Fill our bankbooks with deposits; 

Spend thousands on our pleasure cars, 
And tend them as our precious dears; 
Drape ourselves in sealskin and in mink, 
And diamond jewels wear upon our ears. 


While in the Lenin Museum . .. (refrain) 


We live much better now, that’s clear. 
One might even say that life is great, 
The life we labored for from year to year 
And justly did anticipate. 

Only, we should take great care 

Lest we soar too high (and fall). 

To save our human soul, let us 

Once in half a century recall... 


That in the Lenin Museum ... (refrain) 
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Vladimir Vysotsky 


THE LENINGRAD BLOCKADE 


I grew up during the Leningrad Blockade. 
Then neither wine nor women turned my head. 
I saw the Badayev Warehouses in ashes laid 
And queued up for my meager dole of bread. 


Brave citizens, what were you doing then, 
When our city couldn’t even count its dead? 
You were eating caviar and bread, while I 
Scrounged for cigarette butts instead. 


Birds were grounded by the bitter cold. 

For a thief there wasn’t anything to bum. 
That winter angels took away my folks, 
And I feared that I, too, might succumb. 


We were deluged with hunger, malnutrition. 
All starved—even the public procurator. 
We read news about evacuation 

And listened to the radio commentator. 


It seemed the blockade never would be over, 
But our nation in the end won victory. 
And now we could really live in clover, 

If the volunteer militia’d only let us be. 


I beg you kindly, citizens in armbands, 
Don’t lay upon my soul your grubby hands! 
The AUCCTU, I’d suppose, 


Our unpatriotic deeds already knows.? 


SERIOZHKA FOMIN 


Like any other gang a-roamin’, 

We sang all night and many a vodka drained. 
We never liked Seriozhka Fomin, 

Because he always seemed so self-contained. 


Once at Seriozhka’s, as we sat about 

(It is true we always had reunions there), 
We learned that war had broken out 

As Molotov’s famed words came o’er the air. 


At the recruiting office I was told: 
“Your plant will defer you—you’re too old.” 


*The volunteer militia is an unpaid auxiliary police force 
which wears red armbands and patrols the streets of Soviet 
cities to combat hooliganism, i.e., thievery, drunkenness, and 
brawling. Workers are recruited for these assignments through 
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But I enlisted. Seriozhka Fomin didn’t bother, 
Thanks to the professor, his father. 


While I shed my blood for country and for home, 
Something always burned me up inside: 
I was bleeding for Seriozhka Fomin, 


While he sat back and didn’t risk his hide. 


At last the war was over. 

The heavy burden from our shoulders passed. 
I met Seriozhka Fomin. Lo! 

“Hero of the Soviet Union” on his breast. 


local organs of the AUCCTU (The All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions), which also maintain work records of all 
citizens (including arrests and sentences). The thief in this 
ballad seems not to mind adding a new arrest to his record. 


MY FRIEND HAS LEFT 
FOR MAGADAN 


My friend has left for Magadan; 

My friend has left for Magadan. 

Take off your hats; wish him the best! 
He went himself— 

Without police, without arrest.’ 

Not because he wasn’t doing well, 

Or ’cause he’s an oddball, as some tell. 
He simply went. 


I know that some will ask, “What for? 
Why give up everything you have? 

What’s out there but labor camps galore 
Full of murderers, full of murderers?” 
He answers them, “The rumors are untrue. 
Moscow has as many murderers, too.” 


Then he packed a suitcase—only one— 
And left for Magadan, for Magadan. 


It’s not that I’m too old, you know. 

(The other night I jumped off a moving tram.) 
But Magadan’s no place for me to go, 

Closing chapters, forgetting who I am. 
Instead, I’ll sing to the sounds of my guitar 

Of what he’ll see out there so far, 

Of what he’s never seen before, 


Of Magadan, of Magadan. 


No guards will beat him on this trip. 
He went of his own free will. 

He volunteered to work up North, 
Having had of us his fill! 

And what has God in store for me? 
Perhaps to Magadan I'll flee, 

And see what my old friend’s about, 
Myself drop out! 


GOD WILLING 


You have gone for a short time. 

God forbid we should meet again. 

I am headed East by cattle car, 
Sentenced, God willing, to the mines. 


You won’t cry and you won’t grieve, 
Nor see the family, young or old. 

I don’t give a damn, I'll be out here 
Digging the fatherland’s gold. 


All has stopped; the wheels stand still. 
The rails and ties have reached an end. 


Had I the tears, the air I’d rend, 
But tears no longer flow on earth. 


Never mind, don’t wait, Godspeed! 
Don’t let my hardship cause you pain. 
But remember this, God willing, 

Our paths shall one day cross again. 


My term will end; I shall survive 
And be a free man yet! 

But here in exile I sleep on planks 
And try my best to forget. 


If windswept forests, endless blue I find, 
How can I hold my tears? 

Kilometers seven thousand lie behind. 
Ahead? Seven blue years.* 


* The fact that the subject of this ballad chose to work in *The Russian word for “blue” used here (sineva) also 
distant Magadan (the normal route there is prosecution and means “blue rot,” a fungus disease of timber, implying the 
exile) is a particularly bitter commentary on Soviet life. psychic and physical rot of imprisonment. 
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A LETTER FROM WORKERS 
IN TAMBOV 


The skies are gloomy over Peking. 

Here in Tambov we take a coffee break, 
And from our Tambov factory we write 
To you who risks so willingly would take. 


Because you didn’t sign the treaty, 

The world must suffer—nations one and all.* 
Distorting facts, you proved quite clearly 
You’ve cast your lot with General de Gaulle. 


We fully treasure every passing day. 

But if antiquity one must recall, 

It was you who gave the world gunpowder 
And also built the ancient Chinese Wall. 


We understand you have the people now 

To survive three hundred million lost in strife ;° 
But we are sure that even Comrade Mao, 

By God, would surely rather cling to life! 


In the days when you on rice and water fed, 
You manifested internationalism. 


Anonymous 


We doubt that while you munched on Russian bread 
You uttered words about revisionism! 


Do you fear the revanchists there in Bonn? 
That Washington threatens to overwhelm? 
But didn’t someone state at the UN 

That we are always set to give them hell? 


You have no need for missiles or for bombs. 
Don’t fan the flames of war. We'll have you know 
That, if the need arises, we are poised 

To inflict on them a thermonuclear blow. 


If it’s for fruitful action that you itch, 
There is plenty right at home for you to do. 
Kill your flies; exterminate your sparrows; 
And do something about your birthrate too! 


As for our way of life, we here know better. 
May we suggest you let such matters be, 

As stated in the CC’s special letter,® 

With the line of which we all here quite agree. 


A DITTY ABOUT BEDBUGS 


There lives in my apartment 

A clan of bedbugs red, 

Each one from childhood known to me. 
And all that friendly family— 

By their smell, the color of their eyes— 
From afar I’d recognize. 


With the bedbugs I concluded 
A separate little pact. 

By steering clear of turpentine, 
Kept our friendship quite intact. 


But one night at seven thirty 


*Presumably the reference is to the 1968 Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, from which the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic and France both abstained. 

° This alludes to Mao’s boast that the CPR could lose 300 
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When to snoozing I did fall, 
Alas, I squashed a bedbug 
’Twixt my finger and the wall. 


Since then they have been raging 
In a vengeful, bloody mood. 

I’ve even captured black ones 
From a tropic latitude. 


Now a million bedbugs roam my flat 
Set to chomp me up on sight, 

And only in the bath or toilet 

Can I find some peace at night. 


million persons and still be a great power. 

*Tt is not clear what Central Committee document is meant 
here, but it obviously was a Soviet rebuttal to Chinese criti- 
cism. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia: 
The Return to “Normalcy” 


By Edward Taborsky 


Ae 


he real tragedy of Czechoslovakia 
would begin if compromises swallowed up the true 
sense of our struggle and if nothing but the name 
of the democratization process were left,” warned 
the Czech section of the Czechoslovak Writers’ 
Union on October 31, 1968—some two months 
after the Soviet Union and four Warsaw Pact allies 
had invaded the CSSR.* The tragedy has since been 
consummated, and precious little now remains of 
Czechoslovakia’s bold attempt to create “socialism 
with a human face,” the term popularly applied to 
the dramatic liberalization of Czechoslovak society 
in the months following the January 1968 ouster 
of Antonin Novotny from leadership of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party (CPCS). Abetted by re- 
lentless pressure from the Soviet overlords for 
“normalization” (i.e., reestablishment of rigid, cen- 


* East Europe (New York), December 1968, pp. 31-32. 


Mr. Taborsky is Professor of Government at the 
University of Texas (Austin) and author of Com- 
munism in Czechoslovakia: 1948-1960 (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1961). His articles 
have appeared in numerous scholarly journals. 


tralized control over Czechoslovak society by a 
disciplined, pro-Soviet party), a collaborationist, 
hard-line clique of party veterans, under the some- 
what moderating supervision of the present First 
Secretary, Gustav Husak, has captured control of 
the CPCS and compromised, distorted, or mutilated 
most of the achievements and promises of the liberal 
“Prague Spring” of 1968. 

Every facet of Czechoslovak life has been deeply 
affected by these changes. Major purges have swept 
liberals and reformers from leadership positions in 
party, government, and mass organizations. The 
police now forcefully repress anti-Soviet and anti- 
regime demonstrations and prosecute demonstra- 
tors under stringent new statutes. Liberal influences 
which dominated the informational and cultural 
media and educational establishments in early 1968 
have been removed or stifled. Decentralization of 
economic management—the crux of the New Eco- 
nomic Model (NEM) introduced in 1967 by Ota 
Sik and others—has been replaced by increasingly 
centralized management. The widespread experi- 
ment in Yugoslay-style workers’ self-management 
has also been cast aside. Finally, the Husak regime 
has felt constrained to abjectly “legitimize” the 
Warsaw Pact intervention of August 1968, to prom- 
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ise unswerving allegiance to Moscow, and to re- 
nounce any immediate hopes for more fruitful eco- 
nomic or political ties with the West. 


The implementation of this program was not 
achieved overnight. The Soviets had planned to 
install a new pro-Soviet, orthodox Communist 
regime in Czechoslovakia immediately after the 
August 1968 invasion. In the first hours of the 
invasion they abducted party First Secretary Dub- 
cek as well as Oldrich Cernik, Frantisek Kriegel, 
Josef Smrkovsky, and other liberal leaders to 
Moscow. With the key liberals in custody, Moscow 
intended to name a new regime, apparently count- 
ing on public endorsement of this measure by CSSR 
President Ludvik Svoboda—commander of the 
Czechoslovak Brigade in the USSR during World 
War II and recipient of the Soviet “Hero of Social- 
ist Labor” order. However, the aging general, 
backed by the entire Czechoslovak nation, staunchly 
refused and thereby forced the Kremlin to accept, 
for a time, a regime still dominated by reformers 
and headed by Dubcek, the leader of the Czecho- 
slovak democratization movement earlier that year. 

This initial setback did not prevent the Soviet 
occupation forces from continuing to promote the 
political fortunes of “healthy” (i.e., pro-Soviet) 
CPCS veterans. The first step in the conservatives’ 
campaign to capture control of the party came at 
the CPCS Central Committee Plenum in November 
1968 when the hard-liner Lubomir Strougal was 
elected to the Presidium and that body’s Executive 
Committee, and became as well the CPCS Central 
Committee’s secretary in charge of the new Czech 
Lands Bureau (organized at the Plenum to exercise 
tight control over party work in Bohemia and Mor- 
avia—the so-called “Czech Lands’). Nevertheless, 
progressive and moderate leaders still dominated 
party and government posts, appreciably impeding 
“normalization.” 


Conservative Breakthrough 


This situation, clearly unpalatable to the Soviets, 
ended at the April 1969 Central Committee Plenum 
—nearly eight months after the invasion—when 
conservative forces decisively gained the upper 
hand within the party. Using as a pretext the anti- 
Soviet demonstrations in Czechoslovakia in late 
March (on the occasion of victories by the Czecho- 
slovak team over the USSR team in world hockey 
matches), the Soviet Union engineered the promo- 


tion of Husak to CPCS First Secretary. Liberals 
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Smrkovsky, Bohumil Simon, Joseph Slavik, and 
Josef Spacek were dropped from the Presidium, 
although Dubcek clung to membership in that top 
policy-making body. 

Emboldened by this success, the party hardliners 
relentlessly purged the remaining liberals from 
party posts at successive Central Committee meet- 
ings. In June 1969, Sik, Kriegel, and the prominent 
Marxist philosopher Karel Kosik were among those 
ousted from the Central Committee. In September 
1969, conservatives were named to replace 29 lib- 
erals on the Central Committee, and Dubcek was 
removed from the party Presidium. Simultaneously, 
dogmatic party veterans such as Oldrich Svestka, 
Drahomir Kolder, Antonin Kapek, and _ Josef 
Kempny moved into responsible party posts. 


In January 1970 Cernik was dropped from the 
party Presidium and repiaced by Strougal as CSSR 
Premier. Karel Polacek, too, left the Presidium 
and was removed as Chairman of the Central Coun- 
cil of Czechoslovak Trade Unions. Stefan Sadovsky 
was ousted from the Presidium and the CPCS 
Central Committee’s Secretariat and also relin- 
quished his post as First Secretary of the Slovak 
Communist Party to Josef Lenart (who had served 
as CSSR Premier under Antonin Novotny ). Similar 
purges swept the regional and lower levels of party, 
government, and public organizations during 1969 
and early 1970. 


These purges differed from the chistkas of the 
1950’s in two significant respects: they exhibited 
none of the repugnant rituals of self-criticism and 
confession typical of the show trials of the Stalinist 
era, and the consequences for those currently being 
purged have been much milder. In the 1950’s, 
purged leaders were forced to confess publicly to 
patent falsehoods and trumped-up charges and then 
were sentenced to long prison terms or even execu- 
tion (as in the 1952 case of the onetime party 


General Secretary, Rudolf Slansky). 


In the current purge very few liberals have pre- 
sented abject apologies; to the contrary, most have 
defended their actions and statements during 1968 
fearlessly and eloquently,’ choosing to resign or be 
dismissed rather than confess to having acted 
against the true interests of the party. This un- 
repentant attitude has infuriated the hard-line lead- 
ers of the CPCS. Thus, Strougal complained that 


*For an outstanding example, see the courageous speech 
delivered by Kriegel at the CPCS Central Committee Plenum 
in May 1969 (see translation in East Europe, July 1969, 
pp. 25-27). 


Dubcek’s address to the September 1969 Central 
Committee session, while admitting to some errors 
of judgment during 1968, was “very unself- 
critical.” * 


In their indignation, some ultraconservatives 
have attempted to pin the label of treason on the 
actions of the liberal leadership during 1968, actions 
which allegedly constituted “a stab in the back of 
the Soviet Union and the socialist camp.”* This 
attitude seemed to point to criminal prosecution of 
Dubcek and other major party leaders. However, 
Husak (himself the victim of a political trial in 
1954), and even dogmatists such as Svestka and 
Indra, have consistently opposed such measures.° 
The party weekly Zivot strany, on October 8, 1969, 
cautioned: “There can be no question of a return 
to the 1950’s, of any kind of revenge.” The com- 
paratively gentle treatment accorded Dubcek bears 
witness to the resolve of the Husak regime in this 
matter. Dubcek was appointed Ambassador to 
Turkey in December 1969, and, although he was 
subsequently recalled and stripped of his party 
membership, there has been no trial. The regime 
has initiated criminal prosecution for political ac- 
tivity only in the case of several lesser liberal figures, 
such as chessmaster Ludek Pachman, writer Ota 
Filip, and Federa! Assembly deputies Vaclav 
Prchlik and Rudolf Battek. 


The measures taken against Prchlik and Battek 
were, however, symptomatic of the rapid down- 
grading of the Federal Assembly under the Husak 
regime.° The Assembly meekly cleared the way for 
government prosecution by depriving the two depu- 
ties of their legislative immunity. In another step, 
the Assembly cleared the way for a purge of its 
membership when, on October 15, 1969, it adopted 
a law permitting removal of deputies from legisla- 
tive bodies at all levels for any violation of the 
“policy of the National Front” (the umbrella front 
organization through which the CPCS has tradi- 


* Associated Press Report from Prague, September 29, 1969. 

“Czechoslovak Situation Report, Radio Free Europe Re- 
search, No. 80, Sept. 19, 1969. 

°See Svestka’s articles in Tribuna (Prague), Sept. 17, 1969 
and May 27, 1970; Indra’s speech published in Svoboda 
(Prague), Oct. 1, 1969; and Husak’s reports to the party’s 
Central Committee sessions of September 1969 and January 
and June 1970: Rude pravo (Prague) Oct. 11, 1969, and Jan. 
31, 1970, and Pravda (Bratislava), July 28, 1970. 

*The Federal Assembly became the national legislature of 
the CSSR when that state became a federation on January 1, 
1969. The Federal Assembly inherited its membership and a 
spirit of independence and integrity from the former National 
Assembly, a body which had responded to the “Prague Spring” 
by blossoming into a genuine forum for public debate and 
heated interpellation of government ministers. 


tionally controlled all major mass organizations and 
several puppet-like minority parties).’ In Decem- 
ber 1969 this law was used to unseat 62 liberal 
deputies to the Federal Assembly and to replace 
them with conservatives. 


Cleansing the Ranks 


With the purge of party and government leaders 
well under way, the CPCS turned at the beginning 
of 1970 to a “purification” of its own rank and 
file. By means of an exchange of party membership 
documents, the CPCS leaders hope to screen out all 
persons deemed disloyal to the current regime and 
its orthodox, pro-Soviet line. Persons found guilty 
of advocating liberal causes in 1968 would only 
qualify for a new membership card if they confessed 
their faults publicly, “renounced their false political 
past,” and promised to support the party without 
reservation in the future.* 


This grass-roots purge has clearly run into local 
opposition. Committees established in basic party 
organizations to interview members and issue new 
cards have themselves been accused of liberalism 
and leniency. Some basic organizations have been 
adjudged too liberal to conduct the purge in good 
faith and have been dissolved on orders from higher 
party organs. Although Rude pravo of September 
23, 1970, reported a 20-percent reduction in CPCS 
membership as a result of the screening, the num- 
ber of members expelled is clearly smaller than 
party leaders expected.° 


The general populace, too, has resisted the in- 
creasingly restrictive policies of the CPCS and its 
hard-line leadership. For example, on the first anni- 
versary of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the pub- 
lic observed spontaneously a “Day of Shame” by 
boycotting the shops and public transport facilities 
and by stopping traffic and work for five minutes in 
many cities. The response of the Husak regime has 
been to resurrect the civil and secret-police estab- 
lishments as instruments of control and repression. 


“See Sbirka zakonu Ceskoslovenske Socialisticke Republiky 
(Collection of Laws of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic— 
Prague), No. 39, Oct. 15, 1969. 

“The membership purge was explained in an open letter 
from the CPCS Central Committee to all Communists, published 
in Rude pravo, Feb. 3, 1970. 

® Press interviews with M. Jakes, Chairman of the CPCS’s 
Central Control and Auditing Commission (the body directing 
the membership purge), indicate the problems being encoun- 
tered (see Rude pravo, April 14, 1970, and Tribuna, June 3, 
1970). 
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Thus, in the case of the “Day of Shame” demon- 
trations, the police reacted with a display of force 
clearly designed to intimidate the public, as well 
as to impress the Kremlin with the stability and 
orthodoxy of the CPCS. Five demonstrators were 
killed, hundreds were injured, and several thousand 
persons were arrested. 

Management of the law-enforcement agencies of 
the CSSR is once again in the hands of pre-1968 
Stalinists. Personally implicated in many of the 
injustices perpetrated in the past, they have fiercely 
repudiated the policy initiated in 1968 to introduce 
impartiality in the administration of justice.’ 
Typical of their reaction was the “emergency” 
decree “For Strengthening and Defending Public 
Order,” adopted by the Federal Assembly immedi- 
ately after the August 1969 clashes. The decree per- 
mitted arrest of suspects without a court warrant 
and investigative detention for up to three weeks. 
Cases would be heard by a single judge, without 
the customary lay assessors (ordinary citizens 
elected to participate in judging criminal cases 
alongside professional judges). Penalties included 
Soviet-style banishment from one’s place of resi- 
dence for up to five years. Most elements of this 
repressive measure were incorporated into CSSR 
criminal and labor codes before the decree expired 
on December 31, 1969. 

Another sign of the return to arbitrary adminis- 
tration of justice was the July 8, 1970, amendment 


* See, for example, articles by the head of the State Ad- 
ministrative Department of the Czech Lands Bureau (Zivot 
strany [Prague], Nov. 26, 1969) and by the Chief Prosecutor 
of the Czech Socialist Republic (Tribuna, May 27, 1970). 

* Published in Rude pravo, Aug. 23, 1969. 
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to the 1968 Law on Rehabilitation.” The 1968 law 
was designed to facilitate exoneration and public 
rehabilitation of persons wrongfully convicted dur- 
ing the 1950’s. The new amendment stipulated that 
any conviction for acts actually committed and con- 
sidered illegal under post-1948 laws would remain 
standing, regardless of the means used to obtain 
the conviction. This was a clear rejection of the 
leniency shown in the invalidation of many such 
convictions during the “Prague Spring.” 

Among the strongest advocates of judicial im- 
partiality, freedom of speech, and other liberalizing 
aspects of the events of 1968 were the representa- 
tives of the communications and cultural media— 
journalists, radio and _ television broadcasters, 
writers, artists, and actors. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that reimposition of censorship (abolished 
in June 1968) became a prime objective of the 
Soviet occupation force and its local collaborators. 
This objective, however, was not easily attained. 
Inspired by the brief few months of virtually com- 
plete freedom to express a wide range of views, the 
Czechoslovak _ intelligentsia—journalists, writers, 
students, and scientists—stubbornly resisted at- 
tempts to muzzle the media. For months even 
Rude pravo, the Central Committee’s daily, rejected 
the antiliberal diatribes published in Zpravy (a 
Czech-language paper distributed by the Soviet 
forces) and in Tribuna (the organ of Strougal’s 
Czech Lands Bureau). The labor force strongly 
backed the intelligentsia in rejecting reactionary 
policy (e.g., printers delayed the scheduled appear- 


™ Czechoslovak Situation Report, Radio Free Europe Re- 
search, No. 29, July 17, 1970. 


Don’t get excited, Citizens! 
This is only a temporary 
measure! 


—From Rohac (Bratislava), 
Feb. 5, 1969. 


ance of the first issue of Tribuna in January 1969). 

This stubborn resistance was crushed after the 
advent of the Husak regime in April 1969. Appoint- 
ments of politically reliable cadres to editorial posts 
sealed the fate of the liberal media. “A general 
offensive has been launched against the mass com- 
munications media,” protested the Coordinating 
Committee of Czech Creative Associations on May 
21, 1969."° This offensive had generally achieved 
its objectives by the start of 1970, with hardliners 
entrenched in all responsible posts. Nonconforming 
periodicals—such as Listy, Reporter, Tvar, Liter- 
arny zivot, My 69, Doba, Studentske listy, Zitrek, 
Politika, and Plamen—had meantime been banned. 


Recalcitrant Intellectuals 


Yet this victory of “normalization” was achieved 
at a high price—the heavy drain of talent from the 
communications media. Few progressives in this 
field—and certainly none of the prominent figures 
—have shown any inclination to cooperate with the 
regime. Most have accepted demotion, firing, and 
being cut off from the public rather than com- 
promise their principles, and their professional 
unions have likewise resisted regime pressures to 
conform. The Central Committee of the Czecho- 
slovak Writers’ Union called off its Fifth Writers’ 
Congress (scheduled for April 22, 1969) on the 
ground that it could not fulfill its mission under the 
existing political circumstances—a sign of continu- 
ing ferment in this important organ of cultural 
control. The Constituent Congress of the Czech 
Writers’ Union (the new Czech Lands branch of 
the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union) on June 10, 1969, 
elected outstanding liberals to its leadership organs, 
denounced censorship (terming the work of the 
new censorship organ—the Czech Office of Press 
and Information—‘“harmful and undistinguished” ), 
and pointedly called for more contacts with Czech 
émigré authors.'* In September 1969 the Presidium 
of the Czech Journalists’ Union resigned rather than 
bow to the regime’s directives. 

The alienation of Czechoslovakia’s intelligentsia 
from the current regime is almost total. The govern- 
ment succeeded in enlisting a mere 130 of the 
country’s thousands of journalists to sign a syco- 
phantic pro-regime manifesto, published in Rude 


*3Excerpts from this protest were published in English in 
East Europe, July 1969, pp. 23-25. 
** Reported in Tvar (Prague), June 1969. 


pravo on May 17, 1969. A similar campaign in 
November 1969 drew pledges of support for the 
regime from several hundred performing artists, 
administrators of cultural establishments, transla- 
tors, workers in factory clubs, and “meritorious 
teachers.”’’’ In both instances the campaign enlisted 
either nonentities or die-hard dogmatists, such as 
Svestka, Ladislav Stall (onetime Chairman of the 
Committee of Socialist Culture under Novotny), 
and Jiri Hajek (editor of the resurrected conserva- 
tive cultural weekly T'vorba—not to be confused 
with the liberal of the same name who served as 
Dubcek’s foreign minister in 1968). The pro- 
regime artists were held in such contempt by the 
vast majority of their colleagues that they began 
to “fear to defend their own ideas,” as the Czech 
Minister of Culture candidly admitted in Rude 
pravo on November 20, 1969. 

The stolid refusal of the creative intelligentsia, 
and particularly its cultural associations and unions, 
to recognize the “directive function of the state in 
the field of culture”*® drove the regime to harsh 
measures. The Czech Ministry of Culture assumed 
direct control of the financial resources of the cul- 
tural associations in November 1969. The ministry 
also took charge of all foreign cultural contacts, and 
the minister warned of “sharp intervention” in pub- 
lishing activities.*’ So-called “artistic councils” were 
established to advise the minister on ways to control 
various aspects of Czech cultural life.’* The councils 
will, presumably, serve as the nucleus for new con- 
servative front organizations designed to replace 
the present cultural associations. 

Pressure on cultural expression was further in- 
tensified in 1970. In January, editors of periodicals 
were notified that paper supplies for the year would 
be allocated “on the basis of the system for the 
year 1967,” which meant a sharp reduction of 
allocations for those periodicals which had become 
popular in 1968, but which had not yet been closed 
by the authorities. The following month, in a step 
reminiscent of the darkest days of Stalinism, the 
regime compelled Prague theaters to cease perform- 
ance of three plays, including “Ode to the King” by 
Moliére, because of “improper” audience reaction 


% Lists were published successively in Rude pravo of Nov. 
14, 15, 20, 22, 26, and 28, and Dec. 5, 1969. 

*® Rude pravo, Noy. 8, 1969. 

™ See Miloslav Bruzek’s interview in Vecerni Praha (Prague), 
Dec. 2, 1969, and his speech, published in Svobodne slovo 
(Prague), March 20, 1970. 

18 An interview on the “Artists’ Councils” with the Czech 
Deputy Minister of Culture appeared in Rude pravo, Feb. 28, 
1970. 
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—i.e., the audiences applauded scenes which lent 
themselves to anti-Soviet or anti-regime interpreta- 
tions. A month later the Czech Writers’ Union was 
forced to surrender its publishing house to a “Liter- 
ary Fund” administered by the Ministry of Culture. 

Despite these measures, the regime is faced with 
continued opposition and resistance to its cultural 
policies. The public virtually ignored a series of art 
exhibits sent to Prague from the USSR and other 
Warsaw Pact countries; only an exhibition of the 
paintings of Henri Matisse drew crowds.’® Rude 
pravo of April 6, 1970, complained that publication 
programs of many publishers for 1970 still included 
works by such “undesirable” authors as former 
Czechoslovak Presidents Thomas Masaryk and 
Eduard Benes, the Catholic writers Jan Cep, Jakub 
Deml, and Jaroslav Durych, and even by authors 
recently expelled from the party—e.g., Ludvik 
Vaculik, Karel Kosik, Jan Benes, and Josef 
Skvorecky. 


Repression in the Classrooms 


The party has also applied repressive measures 
in the educational sector—with a similar lack of 
success in winning the allegiance of teachers, pro- 
fessors, and students. Liberated in the “Prague 
Spring” from the degrading role of teaching dogma, 
distortions, and half-truths, most Czechoslovak edu- 
cators are loath to return to such discredited modes 
of instruction. As a result there have been, from the 
viewpoint of hard-liners, “crude violations of the 
principles of socialist pedagogy . overt and 
covert manifestations of anti-Sovietism and anti- 
socialism, excessive nationalism, and false super- 
patriotism.” *° 

While such attitudes were apparently tolerated 
in the 1968-69 academic year, the regime stepped 
up efforts to eliminate them at the outset of the 
1969-70 school year. The August 1969 decree on 
public order (discussed above) authorized the sum- 
mary dismissal of all teachers educating youth 
“against the principles of socialist society and its 
construction.” This sword of educational repression 
was wielded enthusiastically by Jaromir Hrbek, who 
was appointed Czech Minister of Education on 
August 27, 1969. In a September 1 television 


* Tribuna, March 11, 1970. 

” This complaint of the Slovak Minister of Education was 
printed in the Slovak CP daily, Pravda (Bratislava), Sept. 1, 
1969. 
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harangue, Hrbek called for the merciless firing of all 
teachers unwilling to follow ministry directives. He 
immediately circulated throughout the ministry an 
odious 30-point questionnaire requiring each em- 
ployee to give an accounting of his personal partici- 
pation in the 1968 liberalization and to name col- 
leagues who had shown liberal tendencies and who 
should therefore be dismissed. 

This energetic campaign was stubbornly resisted. 
According to complaints published in the official 
Ucitelske noviny (Teachers’ Gazette) of October 9, 
1969, liberal-minded teachers were engaging in a 
“political whispering campaign” against the re- 
gime’s educational policies, while school principals 
allegedly felt constrained to ignore teachers loyal 
to the regime when awarding bonuses due to pres- 
sure from “antisocialist demagogues.” 

The situation in the universities proved equally 
painful to the regime. University faculties and stu- 
dents had been deeply involved in the democratiza- 
tion movement, and they bravely continued to pub- 
lish, speak, and demonstrate against the political 
reaction ordered by the Soviet Union after August 
1968. At the beginning of the 1969-70 academic 
year the Husak regime began to tighten its controls 
over the universities. In September, Education 
Minister Hrbek ordered all faculty members who 
had signed the liberal “2000 Words” manifesto in 
1968 to publicly repudiate their signatures by Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, or lose their jobs. Armed with the 1969 
amendment to the law on universities,’* Hrbek 
abolished numerous chairs and departments of uni- 
versities and dismissed or pensioned hundreds of 
professors, lecturers, and academic assistants 
deemed politically unreliable. The concept of uni- 
versity autonomy, which had blossomed in 1968, 
was consigned to oblivion. 

In the autumn of 1969 the CPCS also moved to 
eradicate liberal influences in the university party 
organizations. University party committees in 
Prague and Brno were abolished, with control of 
party life in the universities turned over to other 
local party organs in an attempt to bypass university 
party cadres who had helped “formulate and work 
out the strategy and tactics” of liberalization.” The 
December 3, 1969, Vecerni Praha complained of 


* Sbirka zakonu, Dec. 23, 1969. The intent of the amend- 
ment was clearly revealed in an interview with the new Presi- 
dent of Charles University, Bedrich Svestka, in Tvorba 
(Prague), Jan. 28, 1970, and in a major speech by the Czech 
Minister of Education published as a supplement to Ucitelske 
noviny (Prague), March 5, 1970. 


” Tribuna, Nov. 22 and 29, 1969. 


continued liberalism and inept party work in the 
capital’s higher educational establishments. 


Czechoslovak university students proved equally 
intractable in the face of regime pressures. It was 
the demonstration of students against poor dormi- 
tory conditions in autumn 1967 which triggered 
Novotny’s downfall, and during 1968 students 
rallied massively behind the liberal cause. After the 
Soviet invasion, students were in the forefront of 
demonstrations against the occupation and the in- 
creasingly reactionary policies of the CPCS.** Until 
banned, Studentske listy was one of the most articu- 
late liberal journals. The Union of Czech University 
Students chose to dissolve itself rather than become 
a puppet of the National Front, and the substitute 
front organization set up by the regime—the Union 
of University Students of the Czech Socialist Re- 
public—was only able to recruit 4,500 students by 
May 1970.** 

In 1970 the regime established special discipli- 
nary commissions at all universities to evaluate the 
political activities of students. Loyalty to a dogmatic 
version of Marxism-Leninism once again became 
the decisive criterion for university admission.” 
University officials were also ordered to give prefer- 
ence to applicants from worker or collective farmer 
families, regardless of academic qualifications. Re- 
vival of this Stalinist ‘“‘class principle” was aimed at 
winnowing potentially liberal offspring of the 
intelligentia out of future entering classes. 


The Plight of the Economy 


In addition to the serious consequences of the 
Soviet invasion and the policies of “normalization” 
for CSSR political and intellectual life, these events 
also dealt major blows to Czechoslovak economic 
performance and to the fledgling economic reform 
then about 18 months underway. The Dubcek gov- 
ernment had scarcely begun to grapple with the 
very real problems arising from the reform when 
the Soviet invasion totally disrupted the economy. 
The resulting dislocations and inflation, in turn, 
provided the pretext for conservative forces to 
challenge and eliminate many important decentral- 


The self-immolation of student Jan Palach in January 
1969 was a most electrifying example of the ardor of the 
liberal student movement. 

**See Jan Prochazka’s article in Tribuna, June 3, 1970. 


*® See the article by the Slovak Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion in Pravda (Bratislava), March 27, 1970. 


izing features of the reform and to reestablish tight 
central control over the economy. 


The NEM (New Economic Model) was intro- 
duced in 1967 on the urging of Sik, Eugene Loebl, 
and other liberal economists in an attempt to remove 
the dead weight of the Stalinist command system 
and to make the Czechoslovak economy once again 
an efficient mechanism, capable of competing in 
world markets. The new system relied on “economic 
instruments” (prices, profits, and financial incen- 
tives) to motivate economic actions instead of the 
use of administrative fiat, which had characterized 
the former “directive management.” °° Central plan- 
ners were limited to preparation of long-term eco- 
nomic projections, providing general guidelines, 
and publication of a small number of (nonbinding) 
annual economic indicators, while operational deci- 
sions were left to managers of individual enterprises 
or groups of enterprises (so-called economic produc- 
tion units). The enterprises were left to earn their 
own way (often without state subsidies), to draw up 
production plans in response to market conditions, 
and to prove their economic viability in largely 
free competition. The government began a gradual 
withdrawal from price-setting functions, and prices 
on many goods were allowed to fluctuate with de- 
mand. Great emphasis was placed on increased trade 
with advanced Western economies, and on its bene- 
ficial effects on production efficiency and quality. 


However, the NEM was experiencing severe 
start-up problems even before the Soviet invasion 
of August 1968. Imperfections in the pricing mech- 
anism and enthusiastic profit-seeking by enterprise 
managers combined to encourage production of 
high-profit, low-utility goods at the same time that 
workers—enjoying bonuses which grew faster than 
productivity—found nowhere to spend their in- 
creased pay. Large profits accumulated in the hands 
of some enterprise managers, but the capital goods 
market was clearly inadequate to cope with the 
resulting demand. Large sums became mired in 
delayed construction projects, further fueling infla- 
tionary pressures. 


The Soviet invasion only accentuated these dis- 
locations and prevented the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment from grappling with the inevitable problems 
arising in the momentous transition from a central- 
ized bureaucratic command economy to a more 


** For a discussion of the main features of the NEM see 
Edward Taborsky, “Czechslovakia’s Economic Reform: Balance 
Sheet of the First Year,” East Europe, April 1968, pp. 19-32. 
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decentralized and liberal economic system. Eco- 
nomic performance faltered at the end of 1968 and 
fell short of the performance targets for 1969. 
Overall industrial output grew 5.2 percent in 1969 
against a planned 7 percent (with consumer goods 
output up only 3.8 percent). Food production grew 
1.3 percent, with meat output actually 24,000 tons 
below the 1968 total. Agricultural production, which 
had risen 5.6 percent in 1968, increased only 0.9 
percent during 1969. Housing construction in 1969 
was 83,400 units out of a targeted 105,000. Wages 
grew by 7.3 percent, and overall money income rose 
11.4 percent against a modest 4-percent increase in 
labor productivity, fueling an inflation which was 
augmented by spells of panic buying in response to 
political uncertainty. A reported 4-percent rise in 
the retail price level admittedly understated the 
burden on the average consumer, who was forced to 
buy high-priced substitutes for low-priced items in 
short supply.” 

Contributing to the CSSR’s economic plight was 
a massive work slowdown—a last-ditch protest 
against the 1968 invasion and abandonment of the 
“Prague Spring.” Railway troops had to be called 
in to expedite handling of shipments of relief sup- 
plies from the USSR at the Cierna and Tisou yards. 
In a May 3, 1969, national radio address, Premier 
Cernik reported that a visiting trade union delega- 
tion from Italy had mistaken the inactivity at a 
Czech plant on a normal workday for a workers’ 
strike! The regime responded to such behavior by 
tightening the labor code, and in March 1970 it 
ordered the labor force to work an extra three Satur- 
day shifts and one Sunday shift (without pay) dur- 
ing the remainder of 1970 to make up for time lost 
in absenteeism and slowdowns. 


Exorcising the NEMisis 


For a while it appeared that the NEM would 
survive these major economic problems—especially 
since Czechoslovak regimes continued to subscribe 
publicly to the principles of the reform. In January 
1969 Premier Cernik still listed implementation of 
the economic reform as one of the five “pillars” 


* Report by the Federal Statistical Office on the performance 
of the Czechoslovak national economy in 1969, published as a 
supplement to Hospodarske noviny (Prague), Feb. 6, 1970. 
Matters improved somewhat in 1970 as industrial production 
rose by 9.8 percent in the first seven months of 1970 in com- 
parison with the same period in 1969. 
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of party policy,”* and as late as April of that year 
First Secretary Husak gave top priority to the re- 
form in a nationwide radio address.*® However, the 
mounting economic crisis and the pressure of the 
hard-liners soon brought decisions sharply retreat- 
ing from NEM principles back to centralization. 
By the end of July the government had frozen 
wholesale prices, and all major economic production 
units had been forced to conclude binding “agree- 
ments” with central authorities to fulfill production 
targets, particularly for goods scheduled for export 
to other socialist countries. In effect, the center had 
once again assumed command of the economy, and 
the “indicative” economic plan for 1969 had 
become a binding document.*° 


The Soviet occupation also put an abrupt end to 
the hopes of reform economists that Czechoslovakia 
might increase its trade with the West and obtain 
Western credits for the import of advanced tech- 
nology. The Joint Soviet-Czechoslovak Declaration 
signed in Moscow on October 27, 1969, prescribed 
“development of the process of economic integra- 
tion between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia,” 
coordination of economic plans of the two countries 
for 1970 and for 1971-75, and a substantial in- 
crease in Soviet-CSSR trade. Instead of the West- 
ern hard-currency loan hoped for in 1968, Czecho- 
slovakia now has only vague Soviet promises of 
“cooperation in purchases on the external market 
of certain goods in which the CSSR is deficient at 
the present time.” Soviet-CSSR trade for 1970 is 
scheduled to grow 6.4 percent compared to a 
planned increase of only 1.7 percent in trade with 
capitalist countries.*” 


These concrete measures undermining the prin- 
ciples of the NEM were accompanied by increas- 
ingly sharp attacks on Sik, Loebl, and other spon- 
sors of the reform. They were accused of denying 
the decisive role of the state in the economy and of 
causing inflation and shortages of consumer goods 
and fuel supplies through their economic misman- 
agement. Husak himself accused the reformers of 
introducing “methods of bourgeois society into our 
socialist society, encompassing an explicit destruc- 
tion of the scheme of economic management.” ** 


* Prace (Prague), Jan. 22, 1969. 

* Rude pravo; April 18, 1969. 

See Nova mysl (Prague), Oct. 19, 1969; Zivot strany, 
Sept. 10, 1969, and Jan. 20, 1970; and an interview with the 
Federal Planning Minister, Hospodarske noviny, Nov. 28, 1969. 

* Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 29, 1969. 

* Rude pravo, Nov. 4, 1969. 

°° See Rude pravo, Oct. 15, 1969, and Jan. 5, Feb. 2, 1970. 


As the Federal Planning Minister, Frantisek Vlasak, 
stated in Doba of September 4, 1969, Czecho- 
slovakia’s position as “an integral part of the entire 
socialist community” precludes any marked devia- 
tion of her management model from the principles 
applied in other countries (i.e., the USSR). 


Thus, “directive management” appears to have 
been restored in the Czechoslovak economy. Even 
those economists who have refrained from denounc- 
ing the NEM (e.g., Andrej Lantay, Director of the 
Slovak Institute of Economics) have conceded the 
necessity for stricter central controls and a return 
to some “directive methods.” ** It appears Lantay 
and others are hopeful that the major principles of 
the NEM may be resurrected after a period of eco- 
nomic consolidation lasting two or three years. 


The decisions to pull back from many of the prin- 
ciples of the NEM and to recentralize economic 
management were accompanied by growing official 
opposition to the ambitious experiment in enterprise 
(workers’) councils that had blossomed in 1968. 
Inspired by and patterned somewhat after the Yugo- 
slav prototype, the councils were designed to give 
workers a substantial role in economic decision- 
making at the enterprise level, including the right 
to elect their own managers. Modest and cautious 
experiments with enterprise councils were initiated 
under Novotny, but during the “Prague Spring” of 
1968 the concept was adopted by the liberals as a 
dramatic symbol of democratization of Czecho- 
slovak society. Hundreds of enterprise councils 
were formed during 1968, both before and after 
the August invasion. In December 1968 the enter- 
prise council of the famed Skoda Works at Plzen 
elected a new manager for the plant. 


Despite evident Soviet distaste for the scheme, 
new councils were being formed well into 1969, 
and the institution was firmly endorsed by the 
March 1969 Trade Union Congress. As late as July 
1969 the Czech Government stated that it was con- 
sidering adoption of a statute legalizing and regu- 
lating enterprise councils. But the “normalization” 
took its toll: the statute was never adopted, and by 
autumn 1969 the manager of the Skoda Works had 
been replaced by an appointee of the Czech Minis- 
try of Industry. The councils lost any real decision- 
making prerogatives they might have enjoyed in 
1968 and part of 1969. By 1970 “so-called demo- 
cratic forms of management, such as enterprise 


* See articles by Lantay in Nove slovo (Bratislava), Sept. 11, 
1969, and Jan. 15, 1970. 


councils,” were being denounced as vicious attempts 
to create economic anarchy and to undermine the 
authority of management organs.” 


In tightening central controls over the economy, 
the Czechoslovak government has so far avoided 
one rather obvious step—unification of the separate 
Czech and Slovak ministries of industry into a 
single central agency. This significant omission 
suggests that the federal structure of the CSSR, 
instituted in January 1969, continues to be some- 
thing more than an empty facade and that the 
gains registered by Slovakia under the new arrange- 
ment have not been completely negated. 


Long treated as an inferior part of the Czecho- 
slovak state, Slovakia made significant political and 
economic advances during the “Prague Spring.” 
Its party leader, Dubcek, who had advocated greater 
central investment allocations to Slovakia while 
Novotny was in power, became CPCS First Secre- 
tary. The Slovaks saw in the democratic mood of 
early 1968 a real opportunity to achieve their 
coveted goal of converting Czechoslovakia into a 
genuinely binational federal union from its former 
status of a centralized state in which the more num- 
erous Czechs were dominant. 


Indeed, a number of government commissions 
were laying the groundwork for federalization when 
the invasion of August 1968 occurred. That the 
commissions were permitted to finish their work 
and that the terms of the future federation were, in 
fact, rather hastily finalized on October 28, 1968, 
suggests that this aspect of the Prague Spring had 
Soviet approval. Possibly, Kremlin acquiescence to 
federation was part of a divide-and-rule strategy 
which, by strengthening the Slovaks at the expense 
of the Czechs, was designed to facilitate control of 
the CSSR in the early months of the occupation. 
In any case, the CSSR in January 1969 formally 
became a federation comprising two equal member 
states—the Czech Socialist Republic (CSR) and 
the Slovak Socialist Republic (SSR). Significant 
administrative authority was devolved to the respec: 
tive republic agencies. 


Futile Federalism 


However, as the example of the USSR shows, true 
federalism cannot exist where all power is vested 
in a strong central oligarchy. The reestablishment 


% See Jan Pavlik’s article, Pravda (Bratislava), Jan. 3, 1970. 
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of such an oligarchy in Czechoslovakia during the 
last two years has deprived federalism of much of 
its meaning. The need to “strengthen the federal 
directive center,” to increase its share of total fed- 
eral and republic budget revenues, and to expand 
the authority of central economic planners was a 
prominent theme in articles evaluating the CSSR 
federation on its first anniversary.** Federation is 
increasingly discussed in the context of the notori- 
ous Leninist principle of “democratic centralism” 
(which favors concentration of all major decision- 
making at the center despite a democratic facade). 


Central encroachment in republic administrative 
matters is likely to increase. The fact that Husak, 
who served nine years in prison on a charge of 
Slovak bourgeois nationalism, is officiating over 
this process may keep Slovak resentment from 
assuming its customary anti-Prague, anti-Czech 
overtones. Indeed, the current difficulties—clearly 
traceable to the Soviet intervention—may serve to 
establish a close modus vivendi between Czech and 
Slovak nationalities based on a common hatred of 
the Soviet Union. 


This shared antipathy for the USSR is based, in 
the final analysis, not so much on any single Soviet 
action or any single Soviet policy, such as inter- 
ference with the country’s economy or its cultural 
freedom (much resented though this is), as on 
the deepening national sense that the country has 
been returned to the status of a satellite. After the 
August invasion both the Czechs and the Slovaks 
for many months resisted pressures to return to the 
pre-1968 pattern of subservience to Moscow. Well- 
known pro-Soviet leaders like Vasil Bilak, Miloslav 
Jakes and Alois Indra were booed and heckled 
whenever they appeared in public, and their follow- 
ers were kept from positions of authority in gov- 
ernment and party and banned from the communi- 
cations media. 


However, relentless Soviet political and economic 
pressure began to tell, and the resatellization of 
Czechoslovakia proceeded inexorably. Perhaps the 
most graphic illustration of Czechoslovakia’s grad- 
ual loss of autonomy is furnished by the leadership’s 
changing official reaction to the August invasion. 
On August 21, 1968, the CPCS Presidium officially 
denounced the invasion as an act “contrary to the 
fundamental principles of relations between socialist 
states and a denial of the basic norms of inter- 


* See, for instance, the interview with the Federal Deputy 
Premier, K. Lac, in Mlada fronta (Prague), Feb. 28. 1970. 
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national law.” *” Foreign Minister Jiri Hajek de- 
livered a formal complaint to the UN Security 
Council on August 22. 


Yet one week Jater, the Dubcek regime felt com- 
pelled to oblige the Soviets by withdrawing the 
“Czechoslovak question” from the agenda of the 
UN Security Council and agreeing to the “tempo- 
rary” stationing of Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia, 
though it persisted in calling the invasion wrong, 
harmful, and unnecessary. Husak went a step fur- 
ther by publicly endorsing the Soviet view that 
“rightwing, antisocialist’” elements had actually 
posed a threat to party control of Czechoslovakia, 
but as late as the June 1969 International Confer- 
ence of Communist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, 
he still maintained that there had been sufficient 
“internal forces” in Czechoslovakia to preserve 
Communist control without Soviet intervention. 


Finally, in August 1969, Husak was compelled 
by the Soviet Union to relinquish the last shreds of 
Czechoslovak autonomy and pride when he officially 
denied that the invasion was “‘a hostile act”’; instead, 
he proclaimed, its purpose was to “assist the Czech- 
oslovak people.” *® Less than a month later the 
CPCS Central Committee formally rescinded the 
1968 resolution of its Presidium, terming it “non- 
class, un-Marxist, and fundamentally incorrect.” *° 


This capitulation was followed by the signing of 
a joint Soviet-Czechoslovak Declaration on October 
27, 1969, which characterized the intervention as 
an “act of international solidarity which helped to 
stop the antisocialist counterrevolutionary forces.” 
The declaration also endorsed the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine, which maintains that every Communist party 
must answer for its actions to the socialist commu- 
nity and that defense of socialist achievements is 
“the common international obligation of all fra- 
ternal countries.” Not only did it condone the Soviet 
intervention, but it also committeed the CSSR to 
help the USSR in similar interventions elsewhere 
in the “socialist world system.” ** 


The satellite status of the CSSR was solemnized 
in the Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance concluded on 


May 6, 1970, which replaced the Czechoslovak- 


* Prace (Prague), Aug. 21, 1968. English text in Robert 
Littell, Ed., The Czech Black Book, New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. 

* Czechoslovak Situation Report, Radio Free Europe Re- 
search, No. 49, June 12, 1969. 

*® Pravda (Bratislava), Aug. 30, 1969. 

“ Rude pravo, Sept. 29, 1969. 

“ Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 29, 1969. 


Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and 
Postwar Cooperation concluded on December 12, 
1943. The new document clearly embodied the 
Brezhnev Doctrine and implicitly made all Czech- 
oslovak international actions subject to Soviet 
veto.” 


The Soviet Union and its Czechoslovak collabo- 
rators have reimposed on the CSSR a regime cast 
in the Stalinist mold and obedient to Moscow. 
Everywhere the so-called “healthy” forces have re- 
placed the liberal party members who led the 
democratization of 1968. The Husak coalition of 
realists and dogmatists continually assures _ itself 
and all who would listen about the success of 
“normalization.” 


Sitting on Pandora’s Box 


Yet the real situation in Czechoslovakia is hard- 
ly as satisfactory to the party leaders as they would 
have the world believe. In fact, the policies of the 
current regime have, if anything, aggravated the 
fundamental problems which brought about the 
“Prague Spring” in the first place. Alienation of 
the people from the regime has never been so 
ubiquitous, perhaps reaching its extreme after the 
savage repression of the August 1969 demonstra- 
tions and the almost simultaneous official expression 


of gratitude to the USSR for the 1968 invasion. 


This alienation now extends to the working class, 
once the firm supporter of the CPCS. A majority 
of the workers had supported, or at least tolerated, 
the party’s seizure of power in 1948. Workers also 
experienced a certain upgrading of their social 
status under successive Communist regimes. Thus, 
even though the party failed to fulfill many of its 
promises, disaffection among the workers prior to 
1968 was milder than among other segments of 
society. During the “Prague Spring” the workers 
rallied wholeheartedly behind Dubcek and revived 
a genuine trade union movement. The August 1968 
invasion intensified the support of the working class 
for the liberal cause, and trade unions followed the 
lead of students in demonstrating against the re- 
vival of censorship and other repressive measures 
forced by the Soviet Union. Termination of the 
enterprise-council experiment, the purge of trade 
union functionaries supporting Dubcek’s policies 


“An English-language text of the treaty is printed in 
New Times (Moscow) May 19, 1970, pp. 30-31. 


(e.g., Polacek), and reversion of the trade unions 
to the status of a transmission belt of party policy 
opened a wide gulf between the workers and the 
CPCS—a gulf which was further widened by re- 
pressive labor legislation. 


The regime’s retreat from the NEM to the dis- 
credited “administrative-directive” system also did 
not add to its popularity. No criticism of Sik and 
other reform economists could absolve the Husak 
regime from public blame for economic and tech- 
nological backwardness, for shortages of apart- 
ments, consumer goods, and even fuel. “Normaliza- 
tion” also negated the advances registered in rela- 
tionships between the party and Czechoslovak youth 
during 1968. Policies such as the new disciplinary 
measures in the schools and universities, stifling of 
free speech and press, and subversion and infiltra- 
tion of student organizations have totally dis- 
credited the party among Czechoslovak young 
people. 

The disaffection is also widespread within the 
party itself, where the majority of the rank and file 
had rallied to Dubcek’s “socialism with a human 
face” as a rare chance to redeem the party in the 
eyes of the public and to make it possible for the 
party to govern with the genuine consent of the 
governed. Realization that this unique opportunity 
has been lost caused profound disillusionment. 


As a result, many of the party’s ablest members 
have resigned or been expelled. Those who remain 
have “dug themselves in” (as the hard-liners phrase 
it), attempting to survive while engaging in a bare 
minimum of collaboration with the present leader- 
ship. The 1970 purge has doubtless left a CPCS 
consisting of an unimpressive combination of 
inveterate hard-liners, a far larger number of hacks 
and opportunists, and a small group of lesser re- 
formers who have expiated their liberal sins through 
self-criticism. 


The Czechoslovak Communist Party’s leaders 
have consequently fallen into as complete a de- 
pendence on Moscow as in the darkest days of 
Stalinism. Lacking a significant domestic power 
base, the regime must rely on harsh, repressive 
measures to maintain itself in power, measures 
which would be impossible without the backing of 
Soviet might. The issues which surfaced in the 
“Prague Spring” remain unresolved, and they will 
resurface—with greater force and urgency—should 
the Soviet props be removed from under the Husak 
regime. Since this day of reckoning depends on 
developments within the Soviet Union, it may be 
slow in arriving. But come it will. 


4] 
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IN A CONVERSATION some time ago, a Soviet 
logician remarked to the reviewer that, in his opin- 
ion, the appropriate way for a philosopher to honor 
Lenin’s memory in the centennial year would be to 
do the best work he could and simply label it “dedi- 
cated to the memory of Lenin.” He had suggested 
such a procedure when preparations were made, in 
the mid-1950’s, for the celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the publication of Lenin’s Materialism 
and Empiriocriticism (1908). His earlier proposal 
had fallen on deaf ears. Judging by the content and 
quality of recent Soviet philosophical writing, it 
seems clear that if he repeated the suggestion in 
connection with the centennial celebration, he was 
similarly rebuffed. 

The April issue of Voprosy filosofii (No. 4, 
1970), published at the peak of the anniversary 
observances, contains 16 articles—12 by philos- 
ophers, one by a historian, three by scientists. The 
contributors represent the top brass of Soviet acad- 
emia: all three scientists are academicians, as are 
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two of the philosophers; a third philosopher is a 
member of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 
The historian is a “doctor of historical sciences,” 
and the nine remaining philosophers are all “doc- 
tors of philosophical sciences.” Sadly, what this 
galaxy has produced is dreary and dogmatic fare, 
characterized by both “Leninolatry” and “quotol- 
ogy.” The only exceptions are the essays of the two 
distinguished physicists, Academicians V. A. Fok 
and M. A. Markov,’ and the noted geneticist, 
Academician N. P. Dubinin—but what they have to 
say, though scientifically interesting, does not have 
much to do with Marxist-Leninist philosophy. And 
Fok’s article was reprinted from another publica- 
tion. Other recent issues of Voprosy filosofii have 
exhibited almost as much Lenin worship, and sev- 


*Of incidental interest, both Fok and Markov are mis- 
identified as “philosophers” by Guy Planty-Bonjour (see pp. 
15 and 155 of his work under review). 


eral articles on “Lenin and...” have been promised 
for future issues. 


These latest products of Soviet philosophy throw 
an odd light on some of the statements and claims 
made a few years back by contributors to Ervin 
Laszlo’s survey of Soviet philosophy in the mid- 
1960’s. For example, in an introductory essay orig- 
inally published in 1963, the noted philosopher and 
logician J. M. Bochenski, founder of the so-called 
“Fribourg School of Sovietology,” with which 
Laszlo has been associated, identifies Soviet dialec- 
tical materialism as the third “major type” of 
philosophy in the world today, after (Western) 
phenomenology and analytic philosophy (p. 7). He 
insists that “there is every chance that Soviet 
philosophy will rapidly improve. The number of 
younger workers and their ardor is such that only 
a major catastrophe could stop this progress” (p. 
4,). Later in the volume, in a commentary that orig- 
inally appeared in 1966, he deplores the “sore fact” 
that “Sovietologists who try to persuade their non- 
Communist colleagues that there is something val- 
uable in Communist philosophy have had very little 
success” (p. 189). 


In his foreword Laszlo goes even further, main- 
taining that Soviet philosophy is the work of aca- 
demic thinkers who, ‘‘on the whole, are neither 
more nor less competent than their [non-Soviet] 
colleagues” (p. v). Both Bochenski and Laszlo 
make the curious claim that in the “classification of 
ontological categories” the “Soviets are ahead of 
the United States” (p. 195; cf. p. 3)—though this 
hardly seems to be the kind of activity in which 
the philosophers of one country could be “ahead of” 
or “behind” those of another. 


GUY PLANTY-BONJOUR’S view on these matters 
strikes the reviewer as far more judicious. In his 
competent study (written circa 1965) he notes that 
the current level of Soviet philosophy is “superior 
to that of the Stalinist period but definitely inferior 
to that of the years 1920-30. It is still mediocre; it 
is no longer lamentable” (p. 168). One might add 
that the professional level of Voprosy filosofi, not 
just in the “Leninist” year 1970, but also in 1960 
and 1965, was perceptibly inferior to that of Pod 
znamenem marksizma during the 1920’s, and stun- 
ningly inferior to that of Voprosy filosofii t psi- 
khologii in 1890 or 1910. Planty-Bonjour is es- 
sentially right in concluding that “there is no orig- 
inality left in contemporary Soviet thought” and 
that dialectical materialism, as a “school within the 


Marxist trend of thought,” is “degenerating into a 
scholasticism which is a stereotyped series of af- 
firmations and negations.” Soviet philosophy, he 
adds, is “the least critical of philosophies. It is 
never surprised; it never questions; it never reads 
the sources. .. .” (pp. 166-67). 

How could competent and conscientious critics 
like Bochenski, Laszlo, and other members of the 
“Fribourg School of Sovietology” have been so mis- 
led? Perhaps the “catastrophe” to which Bochenski 
referred has in fact taken place, to the detriment of 
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Soviet philosophy. One might be tempted to inter- 
pret the 1968 Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia as 
such a “catastrophe,” the repercussions of which 
are still being felt. In a recent issue of Studies in 
Soviet Thought, a publication which Bochenski 
edits, Thomas J. Blakeley, who himself spent sev- 
eral years at Fribourg, notes that “some contempor- 
ary Soviet philosophers [he lists 31 of them in all] 
have joined in the most recent version of the big 
lie’—an apologia for the Soviet Union’s “brutal 
and cynical invasion of Czechoslovakia.” ? The 
philosophers include Academician F. V. Konstan- 
tinov, a long-time member of the editorial board of 
Voprosy filosofi, and Dr. T. I. Oizerman, now a 
corresponding member of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Blakely quotes a long excerpt from the 
apologia, containing such gems as “democracy 
comes to full bloom only in socialism under the di- 
rection of the Communist Party,” and “by means 
of its scientifically established political line [the 
party] provides [other mass organizations] with a 
correct orientation, and unifies and directs their 
forces toward a single goal, the construction of com- 
munism.” He then comments: “Such a text... is a 
typically Stalinist account of the Communist view 
of the role and importance of their own party.” He 
adds that if this “exercise in neodogmatism’’ is 
genuine, “one can reasonably conclude that the 
‘détente,’ ‘thaw,’ ‘liberalization,’ etc.—if it ever did 
exist outside the minds of inveterate optimists—is 
over.” * In the reviewer’s opinion, the “thaw” in 
philosophy was in fact “over” well before 1968, 
perhaps as early as 1958, when the first sharp 
attacks on Marxist revisionism were launched. 


I would suggest two partial explanations of the 
Fribourgian “optimism”—aside from sheer wish- 
ful thinking, of which there has been a certain 
amount: 


(1) There has been a real gain in professional- 
ism in two fields on the periphery of Soviet philoso- 
phy: (a) logic, philosophy of science, and scientific 
methodology, and (b) the history of philosophy. 
The “optimists” have tended to generalize from 
improvement in these areas to improvement in 
philosophy generally. (Recent work in logic and 
related fields is competently discussed by two of 
Laszlo’s contributors, David D. Comey and W. 


*T. J. Blakeley, “On Lies; Big, Little and Soviet,” Studies 
in Soviet Thought, No. 3, September 1969, p. 210. The Soviet 
publication is Marksizm-Leninizm—yedinoe internatsionalnoe 
uchenie (Marxism-Leninism—A Unified International Doc- 
trine), 3 vols., Moscow, 1968. 

* Blakeley, op. cit., pp. 216, 217, 219 £. 
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Boeselager; Planty-Bonjour covers the subject more 
briefly.) To appreciate the fragility of such gen- 
eralization one need only compare the dramatically 
different treatment of subject fields in the Filo- 
sofskaia entsiklopedia, Vols. 1-4 (Moscow 1960- 
67), ranging from the solid and conscientious arti- 
cles on ancient Greek philosophy (by Professor 
A. F. Losev*) or the technically sophisticated arti- 
cles on mathematical logic, information theory, etc., 
(by a variety of authors) to the dismally rehashed 
articles on historical materialism (by Academician 
Konstantinov) and dialectical materialism (by Pro- 


fessor A. G. Spirkin).° 


(2) There has been a tendency to extrapolate 
Soviet philosophical “progress”—extending the up- 
curve of 1952-1958 to the years 1959-1966 and 
beyond. But a move from “deplorable” to “medi- 
ocre” does not necessarily entail a further move to 
“good” or “distinguished.” Even after the spasm 
of the present “Lenin year” has passed, the bulk 
of Soviet philosophical writing may remain, for an 
indefinite period, at a mediocre level, while spe- 
cialized studies in logic and in the history of phi- 
losophy continue to improve. 


Does this mean that the further study of Soviet 
dialectical materialism is not worthwhile? No— 
but perhaps the subject could be dropped to a 
lower key, and more attention paid to logic and the 
history of philosophy. Something like this seems 
to have happened over the past two or three years 
in Studies in Soviet Thought, which has focussed 
increasingly on two areas not previously stressed: 
Marx’s own thought, and the history of (non- 
Marxist) philosophy in Russia. 

Laszlo’s collective volume is predictably uneven; 
it contains, in addition to the articles already men- 
tioned, good critical articles by Karl G. Ballestrem 
(“The Soviet Concept of Truth”), Richard T. De 
George (“The Foundations of Marxist-Leninist 
Ethics”), and Gustav A. Wetter (“Freedom of 
Thought and Ideological Coexistence”). Aside from 
the question of subject matter, the book is marred 
by an excessive number of misprints, by inconsistent 
transliteration, and by occasional stylistic awkward- 
ness (especially in the translation of Helmut 
Fleischer’s sporadically insightful essay on “The 
Acting Subject in Historical Materialism”). 


“Losev is also the editor, and introducer, of the superb first 
volume of a projected three-volume Russian edition of Plato, 
(Moscow, 1968). 

* The only article on Marx (in Vol. 3, 1964) was written by 
Lenin himself in 1913 and draws its main philosophical in- 
spiration from Engels. 


M. PLANTY-BONJOUR offers a crisp critical study 
of the two components of dialectical materialism— 
materialist ontology and the dialectic. He con- 
cludes that a “materialist dialectic”-—a “dialectic 
without Logos”—is unintelligible, adding that 
“Western thought is stunned to see Soviet ortho- 
doxy ask Hegel and the dialectic to serve as the 
basis of materialism” (pp. 169, 170). He feels that 
a “denatured” Marxist-Leninist dialectic cannot 
explain the “essential rationality of the world” (p. 
171). Planty-Bonjour knows his Aristotle and his 
Hegel; his critical shafts almost always find their 
mark. 


Unfortunately, the English translation by T. J. 
Blakeley leaves a good deal to be desired. It is often 
unidiomatic and sometimes wrong—e.g., in render- 
ing the French finalité, repeatedly, as “finality” (it 
should be “final cause” or “purpose” or “teleology,” 
depending on the context). “Finalized action” 
should be “purposive action” (p. 159). In footnote 
78 on page 96, “For not taking it seriously in 1924, 
Lukacs was condemned” should read “For not 
taking it seriously, Lukacs was condemned in 1924.” 
Many footnotes contain extended quotations in Ger- 
man, which should have been put into English. And, 
annoyingly, Planty-Bonjour’s references to French 
translations of Aristotle, Hegel, Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin have been retained in the transla- 
tion, which makes them useless for English readers. 
There are a number of minor omissions and many 
misprints; one silly mistake in the French original 
has been repeated—the use of the term “ancient 
physiocrats” on p. 43, where the author clearly 
means the Greek nature philosophers (physiologot). 


NEITHER THE Laszlo nor the Planty-Bonjour 
volume has much to say about Marx, since the main 
inspiration for dialectical materialism comes from 
Engels and Lenin. But Planty-Bonjour makes a 
reference to Marx’s “naturalistic humanism” (p. 
98), which may serve as a bridge to some brief 
comments on the Caute and Laski volumes. 


David Caute includes the passage on “humanism” 
from The Holy Family (pp. 25 f.), and in one of 
his notes refers to Marx’s “humanist ideal” (p. 50). 
However, he does not make the important distinc- 
tion between a future-oriented “humanism of ideals” 
(which Marx accepted) and a_present-oriented 
“humanism of principles” (which Marx rejected). 
Like Marx, contemporary Soviet philosophy is 
“humanistic” only in the first, and weaker, sense; 
like him, it commits the “fallacy of deferred value,” 


displacing the locus of human value to a “world 
historical” future, and assigning only historically 
instrumental value to presently existing individuals 
—a positive value if they facilitate, a negative value 
if they obstruct, the building of communism. 

Caute’s anthology is useful and representative 
(although the more objectionable traits of Marx 
the polemicist are pruned away—e.g., his stridently 
antisemitic remarks in “On the Jewish Question,” 
1843). It shows Marx’s power as a historian and 
social critic. Caute’s own brief notes often raise 
trenchant critical points, bringing out contradictory 
tendencies in Marx’s thought. What Caute says of 
Marx on religion could be generalized to apply to 
all of Marx’s work: he “penetrated the problem with 
more power than refinement” (p. 86). 

Harold J. Laski’s “Introduction” to the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, written in 1947, is of monographic 
length. It is, on the whole, informative and sensible, 
although it includes such controversial claims as: 
(1) “few documents in the history of mankind 
have stood up so remarkably to the test of verifica- 
tion by the future”; and (2) there is “little likeli- 
hood” of the “effective mitigation” of the “misery 
of the masses” within a “capitalist framework” (p. 
102). I assume that not malice, 
prompted Laski to call Alexander Bogdanov an 
“idealist of the Kantian school” and to refer to 
Bogdanov’s philosophy as “metaphysics” (pp. 
Glit le 

Generally, Laski wants to draw too sharp a line 
between Marx and Lenin, blaming Lenin but not 
Marx for “the vitriolic character of Communist 
polemic since 1917” (p. 83). What he has to say 
about (Stalinist ) communism deserves to be quoted 


ignorance, 


at length: 


The passion for conspiracy, the need for deception, the 
ruthlessness, the centralized and autocratic commands, 
the contempt for fair play, the willingness to use lying 
and treachery to discredit an opponent or to secure some 
desired end, complete dishonesty in the presentation of 
facts, the habit of regarding temporary success as justify- 
ing any measure, the hysterical invective by which they 
wrought [sought?] to destroy the character of anyone 
who disagreed with them; these, in the context of an 
idolization of leaders who might, the day after, be mer- 
cilessly attacked as the incarnation of evil, have been 
the normal behavior of Communists all over the world 


(pp. 88 f.). 


In 1947 it took a certain amount of courage for a 
“liberal” Marxist to say such things—but, of course, 
not nearly so much courage as it would take for a 
contemporary Soviet Marxist to raise even the mild- 
est of objections to his country’s invasion and occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia. 
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The Uses of Terror 


ALEXANDER DALLIN AND GEORGE W. BRESLAUER: Political Terror in Communist Systems. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1970. 


Reviewed by Carl J. Friedrich 


THIS SLENDER VOLUME, agreeably compact 
and very readable, is a welcome addition to the 
long and protracted discussion concerning the role 
of terror in totalitarian regimes. While its subject 
matter is confined to the use of terror in Communist 
states, it invites comparison with other policies— 
especially since the authors posit that “terror has 
been a hallmark of all societies.” Skillfully written, 
the book essays a comparative analysis of the role 
and function of terror in societies located at various 
points in time and space; the general conclusion 
reached seems to be that the uses of terror have 
varied greatly depending on the circumstances 
under which it was employed. 

The general theoretical framework of the book 
is suggested by the authors’ definition of political 
terror as signifying “the arbitrary use, by organs 
of political authority, of severe coercion against 
individuals and groups, the credible threat of such 
use, or the arbitrary extermination of such indi- 
viduals or groups.” Such terror, in the “functional” 
approach adopted by the authors, may be functional 
or disfunctional,’ depending upon the purpose to 
be served or even the time span considered; for 
what may appear functional in the short run may 
turn out to be disfunctional in the long run. (This 
functional approach can, of course, be applied to 
numerous pejorative terms and the phenomena 
corresponding to them, such as corruption, betrayal, 
treason, and especially violence, of which terror 
appears to be an extreme form.) But if terror is 


1The authors follow the current unfortunate custom of 
spelling this word as “dysfunctional,” wrongly combining a 
Greek prefix with an adjective of Latin derivation. 
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so defined, the authors’ proposition that it is the 
hallmark of all societies seems rather questionable. 
For surely Great Britain and Switzerland, to name 
two modern regimes, were not characterized by 
the arbitrary use of severe coercion—though in 
Great Britain’s case one must exclude the treatment 
of the colonial possessions and Ireland. 

However, if the authors’ assertion concerning 
the universal applicability of terror is open to dis- 
pute, they are certainly correct in stressing the 
essentiality and centrality of terror to totalitarian 
systems. (It should be noted, though, that the 
authors are not sufficiently discriminating on this 
point: while their original definition of political 
terror calls the phenomenon “the linchpin of totali- 
tarianism”—which points to the essentiality of 
terror in the system—the footnote to this passage 
speaks of the centrality of terror.) Where I differ 
from the authors is that whereas they define terror 
as an objective “given” of governmental behavior 
(or misbehavior ), I would be inclined to stress more 
the psychological aspects of terror; for to be ter- 
rorized seems to me a psychic state of extreme 
frustration that may be induced by imaginary (as 
well as by real) dangers. Thus the state of mind of 
some minorities in the United States is that of 
terror, though the objective situation may well not 
justify it. 

Taking as their point of departure the concept 
of terror as a governmental instrumentality, Dallin 
and Breslauer proceed to analyze in broad com- 
parative terms its use in the various developmental 
stages of Communist systems: the take-over stage 
(ch. 2), the mobilizational stage (chs. 3, 4,5) and 
the post-mobilizational stage. Clearly, the concept 
of mobilization—used here in the sense now familiar 


in the study and analysis of underdeveloped coun- 
tries (7.e., as the activation of latent popular energy 
for collective action)—is very important to the 
analysis. Complementing the sequential scheme of 
terror used in the take-over, mobilization and post- 
mobilization stages are chapters on the dynamics, 
dialectics and disfunction of terror (ch. 7) and a 
final balance sheet of the costs and benefits of terror 
to governments using it. 

That balance sheet is, the authors find, very dif_i- 
cult if not impossible to draw up. They cite Robert 
K. Merton to the effect that there is always “the 
difficult problem of developing an organon for 
assessing the net balance of consequences” in judg- 
ing the functionality of actions. Not only, to cite 
Merton again, may “some items be functional for 
some individuals and subgroups and disfunctional 
for others,” but an item may have both functional 
and disfunctional consequences. A major difficulty, 
they feel, “stems from the fact that whether or not 
a given effect is considered a plus or minus ulti- 
mately depends on the values that the observer 
attaches to the variables and goals.” 


This conclusion appears to me excessively relativ- 
istic. For the efficiency with which a particular sys- 
tem functions is a datum which may be evaluated 
with reasonable objectivity irrespective of whether 
the observer likes the system or not. It is of course 
true that, in the authors’ words, “to Communist 
policy-makers themselves what was judged desirable 
at one stage may have seemed counterproductive 
later, when the full consequences could be seen.” 
But this judgment involves a broader kind of con- 
cept than that of functionality; and the fact that 
policy-makers may err in their assessment of 
functionality does not prove that “ultimately” such 
subjective assessment is decisive. Quite to the con- 
trary, it proves that such assessment can best be 
treated as hypothetical in nature—as is the case 
with judgments about other pathological phenom- 
ena in politics, such as corruption and betrayal. 


The authors conclude that “terror proves to be 
ambiguous in its effects.” And they add that “if 
then we ask whether terror is necessary or essential 
for a Communist regime, we can point back to our 
earlier conclusion that totalitarianism does indeed 
imply arbitrary and severe coercion.” This seems 
to imply that the use of terror is part of totalitar- 
ianism by definition—as this writer would argue. 
Indeed, at one point, Dallin and Breslauer state 
explicitly that “at the mobilization stage of its 
development a Communist policy committed to the 
exercise of total control and the prompt implemen- 
tation of sweeping change does require purposive 


terror” —which would seem to be in agreement 
with my thesis. However, the authors go on to say 
that “commitment to these goals is neither necessary 
nor inevitable, but once it is made, terror follows 
with iron logic” (italics added). 

But how are we to imagine a Communist regime 
which is not committed to the twin goals of total 
control and sweeping change? If it does not call 
for sweeping change, what kind of Communist 
system could it be—a partially capitalist one? This 
writer has argued that a Communist system can 
afford to permit freedom of expression as long as 
the regime’s taboos are respected and there is no 
organized dissent—as the authors candidly recall. 
But such limited permissiveness in one sphere of 
political life is a far different matter from a policy 
which would abandon the call for “sweeping” 
changes; for the abandonment of what seems to 
me the “necessary”goal of sweeping change could 
not be carried out unless communism were to 
abandon the core of its ideology. 


On the same assumption that communism can 
afford to be permissive on issues not pertaining to 
its ideological core, one can readily agree with the 
statement that “it is undeniable that the escalation 
of coercion into both situational terror and pur- 
posive liquidation of the kulaks was not essential 
to the realization of Soviet goals.” One can further 
agree with the authors’ dictum that Stalin’s “Great 
Purge cannot be justified by the priority goal of 
economic development: it came after the critical 
breakthrough.” Still, if the Great Purge cannot be 
rationalized in this fashion, it may well have been 
functional on other grounds up to the time when 
Stalin called a halt to it. 


Finally, the authors explore, if ever so briefly, 
certain variables which influence the application of 
terror in Communist systems. These variables in- 
clude the historical sequence in which terror ap- 
pears, the mode of take-over by the Communists, 
the level of socio-economic development in the 
country affected, political stability, organizational 
level, traditional political culture, national experi- 
ence, the values of the elite and of the dictator 
personally, as well as certain external influences. It 
all adds up to the conclusion that it is well-nigh 
impossible to state any generalizations concerning 
the functionality of terror beyond saying that some- 
times and under certain conditions terror is func- 
tional, and at other times and under different condi- 
tions it is not functional. The authors also express 
the wish that their path-finding comparative study 
be followed by others which hopefully will provide 
more specific conclusions about the when and the 
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how of terror’s functionality—a sentiment with 
which this reviewer fully concurs. 


From the discussion of the functionality of terror 
in the mobilization stage of Communist systems, the 
authors turn to its application—-or the lack of it— 
in the post-mobilization stage. We are told, “the 
trend away from political terror at the post-mobiliza- 
tion stage is unmistakable, but it is not consistent.” 
While the authors feel that “as social scientists we 
cannot predict that a given [Communist] leader 
will choose to ignore the enormous cost of a re- 
turn to mass terror,” they believe that “it is likely 
that there is no rational alternative to the abandon- 
ment of terror.” The inordinately high social, eco- 
nomic and political costs of terror outweigh any 
conceivable benefits its use might yield in an in- 
creasingly modernized society,” or so Dallin and 
Breslauer opine. I wish I could be as sure. Czech- 
oslovakia is admittedly a special case, but it shows 
that when ideological and power-political issues are 
at stake, the requirements of a modernized system 
may be disregarded and terror may be reinstituted. 


This particular example also shows why the term 
“terror,” as used in this book, is unfortunate in 
one way: despite the broad definition favored by 
the authors (and this reviewer), it tends to evoke 
in the mind of the average reader the extremes of 
Stalin’s Great Purge and Mao’s Cultural Revolution, 
in which blood, much of it innocent, flowed in tor- 
rents. Actually, the record shows that much of the 
most effective kind of political terror manifests 
itself in an atmosphere of widespread fear of arbi- 
trary punishment and arrest, and the consequent 
suspicion of all by all. This kind of terror is not 
likely to disappear, and there is little evidence to 
support the authors’ view that the elites of Com- 
munist regimes “are bound to conclude that the 
costs of terror far exceed its gains.” Indeed, there 
are many indications that these elites conclude just 
the opposite, and who is to say they are wrong? 
Wherever in Communist countries the attempt was 
made to discontinue arbitrary violence, the situation 
very soon got out of hand—e.g., in East Germany, 
Poland, China, and others. The ensuing backlash 
has resulted in the reestablishment of terror and a 
growing conviction on the part of the ruling Com- 
munist parties that their system does not work 
without terror. Therefore this reviewer must dis- 
agree with Dallin’s and Breslauer’s conclusion that 
“the dynamics of the system [Communist totali- 
tarianism] points in the opposite direction”—i.e., 
toward a Communist system without terror. 

If terror will not disappear from Communist 
societies, it may however assume a more sophisti- 
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cated form than it took in the past; indeed, Dallin’s 
and Breslauer’s incisive presentation of the relevant 
facts suggests that terror in the form of intimidation 
becomes part of the life-style in these societies. 
Though the life-style of intimidation “by no means 
assures the adoption of the rule of law, let alone 
a transition to political democracy,” it does set 
“definite limits to the application of coercion.” 
This insight in turn raises the question of the limits 
of terror in a Communist system. What are these 
limits? When does coercion become excessive? The 
answer is that coercion becomes excessive when it 
becomes disfunctional (i.e., pathological), when it 
does not make people do what the regime wants 
them to do. When terror exceeds what can reason- 
ably be borne by human beings, they will adopt 
passive resistance. (It is the old situation of the 
mule driver who learns that an excess of violence 
will only serve to make his animal “mulish.”) Also, 
terror will lose its bite when all or most people are 
threatened by it. To be effective, it must be selective 
or differentiated—this is one lesson which Com- 
munist rulers have learned from their own past 
excesses. 


Finally, the question of the limits of power in a 
Communist system—whose urgency has been high- 
lighted most usefully by the book under review— 
points to a universal issue, namely the question 
of the limits to be placed on power and coercion 
in all societies. It is an old problem, but no less 
pressing for that. The only viable answer to the 
abuse of power and coercion—as this writer has 
undertaken to point out in numerous books—is 
the division of political power under a constitution. 
It is because totalitarianism rejects the concept of 
the limitation of power, demanding instead that 
total power be placed in the hands of the class- 
conscious elite of the proletariat, that the abuse of 
power and coercion have become integral features 
of the Communist. system. Hence terror, in its 
sophisticated form of intimidation, will remain 
operational despite its costs, and the possibility of 
its sudden expansion will continue to loom as an 
everpresent threat on the horizon of such regimes. 


For no matter how noxious those costs have 
proven themselves to be, they are still regarded as 
well worth it by those who, as an old German saying 
goes, “have eaten wisdom with big spoons”—that 
is to say, by those who claim to know what is good 
for everybody else. Terror that forces people to see 
the error of their ways—whether in behavior 
(Stalin) or in thought (Mao)—thus remains highly 
functional in the Communist world as long as it 
accomplishes these purposes. 


Man and God in Marx 


Henry J. Koren: Marx and the Authentic Man. 
Pittsburgh, Duquesne University Press, 1967. 
ApDAM ScuaFF: Le Marxisme et L’Individu (Marxism and the Individual). 
Paris, Librairie Armand Collin, 1968. 
HERBERT APTHEKER, Ep.: Marxism and Christianity, A Symposium. 
New York, Humanities Press, 1968. 
ALASDAIR MacIntyre: Marxism and Christianity. 
New York, Schocken Books, 1968. 


Reviewed by Edmund Demaitre 


WHEN KARL MARX DRAFTED his Sixth Thesis 
on Feuerbach (proclaiming that “the human es- 
sence is no abstraction inherent in each single indi- 
vidual; in reality it is the ensemble of social rela- 
tions”), he could hardly have foreseen that the 
thesis—which, along with The German Ideology, he 
was to leave “to the gnawing criticism of the mice” 
—would become one of the central issues around 
which mid-20th-century debates on Marxism would 
revolve. For, in contrast to earlier controversies on 
the meaning and validity of the Marxian message, 
the current disputes involve mainly ontological or 
anthropological questions rather than the determin- 
istic political and economic concepts on which the 
Marxian critique of capitalist society was built. 
The sudden interest in the ontological and anthro- 
pological aspects of Marxism is hardly surprising, 
considering the overall context in which recent 
debates on Marxism have developed. Whether 
viewed as a prophecy, a science, or a blueprint for 
action, Marxism can now be subjected to an ob- 
jective analysis in the light of factual observations 
and historical experience. Thus the critique of 
classical Marxism is no longer a strictly intellectual 
and speculative exercise, as it was in the time of 
Bakunin or Bernstein. For the development of a 
once unrestrained capitalism into a technocratic- 
industrial system, regulated—at least in part—by 
state intervention, and the emergence of socialist 
states, founded—at least in part—on Marxist princi- 


ples, have provided entirely new dimensions for dis- 
cussing Marxism in non-speculative terms. Theoret- 
ical discussions of Marx’s apodictical pronounce- 
ments on the falling rate of profit, increasing un- 
employment, reckless exploitation of the workers, 
and proletarization of the lower middle classes have 
become utterly meaningless; experience has shown 
quite convincingly that on all these points Marx 
was wrong. No less futile have become the once 
agitated discussions on the possibility of building 
a collective system based on the communal owner- 
ship of the means of production, changed modes of 
production and production relations; experience 
has also shown that as far as the possibility of set- 
ting up such a system is concerned, Marx was right. 

The question remains: How does the collective 
system perform its political, economic, social, and 
cultural functions in relation to the individual, 
viewed both as an autonomous entity and as an 
“atom” in a vaster community? In other words, do 
changed modes of production and production rela- 
tions guarantee, as Marx expected, the attainment 
of that freedom which he defined as “the individ- 
ual’s ability to develop his faculties in every direc- 
tion”? To this all-important question the half-cen- 
tury of praxis of communism provides a negative 
rather than a positive answer. It also highlights a 
number of epistemological and structural ambig- 
uities inherent in the Marxian theory as well as in 
its post-Marxian accretions. 
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The raising of the question was unavoidable, not 
because the Bolshevist attempt to set up a Com- 
munist society failed (it did not), but precisely 
because it was successful as far as initial organiza- 
tional aspects were concerned. First one, then sev- 
eral, Communist states were founded and proved to 
be viable—regardless of the means used to assure 
their survival and their effective functioning. But 
once the basic objective—namely, the changing of 
the modes of production and production relations— 
had been attained, the individual’s position in a 
collectivized society was bound to come up for re- 
examination in the light of the Marxian projection 
forecasting man’s passage from the realm of neces- 
sity to that of freedom. 


At the 20th CPSU Congress in 1956, which began 
the liquidation of the Stalinist heritage, even ortho- 
dox Marxists admitted that the task of freeing man 
from the cruel whims of necessity had not been 
accomplished. It was in that phase of the post-Stalin 
era that the problems of freedom and alienation 
moved to the foreground of the debates on “pure 
Marxism” and the future orientation of the world 
Communist movement. The political implementa- 
tion of the principle of peaceful coexistence added 
further urgency to these issues, since in the West- 
ern world—once hopes for an imminent Communist 
take-over were abandoned—the Communist position 
toward individual freedom had to be clarified, if 
only for tactical reasons. Another perhaps less im- 
portant but far from negligible factor influencing 
the course of debate was the Communist concern 
over the inroads that existentialism, with its preoc- 
cupation with freedom and disalienation, had made 
in Western thought. The threat of Sartre’s material- 
ist existentialism, Mounier’s Christian existentialism 
and Merleau-Ponty’s ethical existentialism could be 
belittled by Marxists but could not be ignored. 


THESE, THEN, WERE THE principal reasons why 
the debates on the individual and his freedom in 
collectivized societies acquired increasing urgency. 
The issues involved in the controversies are clearly 
delineated by Henry Koren in “Marx and the 
Authentic Man.” They range from the definition of 
the essence of man and the nature of his existence 
to the difficulties inherent in the Marxian attempt 
to reconcile the process of man’s gradual self-realiza- 
tion with a strictly deterministic concept of history. 
In the author’s opinion, there can be no doubt that 
the problem of freedom occupied a central position 
in Marx’s thought, notwithstanding the mature 
Marx’s apparent unconcern with alienation and 
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man’s striving toward freedom through self-crea- 
tion. 


It is through the prism of these central issues 
that Professor Koren analyzes Marxian philosophy 
both as an explanation of the world and as a guide- 
line for changing it. The Marxian concepts of the 
self-realizing man, of social consciousness, of the 
substructure and superstructure as well as their 
organic interrelations, are outlined with critical in- 
sight and precision in a language entirely free of 
the repulsive jargon which in recent years has so 
deeply invaded sociopolitical scholarship. Professor 
Koren’s critique of the Marxian critique of society, 
a sort of negation of the negation, is soberly objec- 
tive, underscoring the ambiguities and contradic- 
tions in Marxian thought without trying to debunk 
or reject everything Marx taught or stood for. 


On one point, however, it is difficult to agree 
with Professor Koren—namely, his suggestion that 
dialectical materialism constitutes a very marginal 
aspect of Marx’s thought. True, it was Engels, not 
Marx, who sought to apply Hegelian dialectics in a 
systematic manner, but he did so with Marx’s ap- 
proval. In the preface to Anti-Dihring, a work 
which provided the basis for what Plekhanov was 
to call “dialectical materialism,” Engels noted that 
“the mode of outlook expounded in this book was 
founded and developed in far greater measure by 
Marx, and only in an insignificant degree by my- 
self.” In fact, the tenth chapter of Part III, entitled 
“From the Critical History,” was written entirely 


by Marx. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE question whether 
dialectical materialism is a marginal or essential 
element of Marxian thought emerges with unmistak- 
able clarity in Adam Schaff’s analysis of Marx’s, 
and of Marxist, conceptions of the individual. Be- 
fore he became one of the victims of the neo-Stalin- 
ist purge of 1968, Professor Schaff, a member of 
the Polish Communist Party’s Central Committee, 
was considered the leading Marxist theoretician in 
Poland, even though his often unorthodox interpre- 
tation of Marxism did not always meet with the 
approval of the official party ideologist, Zenon 
Kliszko. In the mid-1950’s, when another prominent 
Polish Marxist, Leszek Kolakowski, set out to re- 
store “pure Marxism” by concentrating on its 
humanistic content, it was Professor Schaff who 
took Kolakowski to task for introducing idealistic 
elements into Marxism. However, what Schaff ob- 
jected to was not Kolakowski’s insistence on the 
humanistic essence of Marxism but what he consid- 


ered a deviation from dialectical materialism. Fol- 
lowing a protracted debate with Kolakowski, Schaff 
published The Philosophy of Man, in which he 
sought to reconcile dialectical materialism with 
Marxist humanism. In his second book on the same 
subject, translated into French under the title Le 
Marxisme et L’Individu, Schaff developed his argu- 
ments in favor of a Marxist anthropology and 
ethics that would introduce a new, dynamic element 
into Marxism without changing its strictly material- 
istic and dialectical nature. 

Marx defined communism as “practical human- 
ism”; Schaff declares that “communism is the 
cause of man,” and he seeks to identify the essence 
of Marxism along these lines. However, in contrast 
to many neo-Marxists, Schaff does not recognize a 
“break” in Marx’s thought; that is to say, he does 
not discern a significant contradiction between the 
still Hegelian views of the young Marx and the 
theories advanced by the mature author of Das 
Kapital. The Marxian theory, as Schaff sees it, con- 
stitutes an organic whole, with Das Kapital and 
other works of Marx’s mature period providing the 
scientific justification for Marx’s basic idea—the 
struggle of alienated man for the free development 
of his personality. 


In assessing the significance of this struggle, 
Schaff displays considerable courage and intellec- 
tual probity. For, in contrast to many Marxists— 
and particularly Soviet Marxist philosophers— 
Schaff does not shrink from admitting that Marxist- 
Leninist practice, like capitalist social engineering, 
has failed to solve the problem of alienation. He is 
highly critical of the savage excesses of the Stalin 
era as well as of the dry terror exerted by an im- 
passible and implacable party bureaucracy. His 
critique of socialist and capitalist societies, as well 
as his program of disalienation through the develop- 
ment of an authentic “philosophy of man,” is far 
more realistic than that of chiliastic visionaries 
seeking a perfect society formed by perfect, and 
perfectly happy, men. For, again in contrast to most 
Marxists, and also to utilitarian hedonists, Schaff 
doubts whether perfect happiness can be attained 
or even defined in other than negative terms. In his 
view, the main efforts of socialist construction 
should be directed towards creating the possibilities 
for a happy life by eliminating the social causes of 
unhappiness. Thus, what he advocates is the devel- 
opment of a new social and individual ethos based 
on Marxist humanism, which, once integrated into 
a collective system, would help men to confront 
bravely the inevitable problems of their existence, 
including inner loneliness and fear of death. 


Up to this point it is easy to follow Professor 
Schaff’s reasoning. It is more difficult to reconcile 
his advocacy of a humanistically-inspired Marxist 
ethics with his commitment to dialectical material- 
ism—a reconciliation which Sartre, for instance, 
found impossible to achieve. Since dialectical ma- 
terialism claims to be a science, it deals with the 
universal. Ethics is not a science and deals mainly 
with the individual. It is difficult to see how a new 
ethics centered on the individual’s autonomy can 
be developed within the framework of dialectical 
materialism, which determines a priori man’s rela- 
tions with nature and society. Moreover, as Karl 
Popper remarked in another context, science can 
describe general types of men, but it cannot define 
a single, individual man. The unique individual and 
his unique actions, relations and experiences can 
never be fully rationalized. 

Yet Professor Schaff tries to do just that in his 
effort to strike a balance between a kind of moral 
radicalism with voluntaristic overtones and an at- 
tenuated but still rigid determinism. The contrast 
between his often pragmatic examination of the hu- 
man condition and his analysis of man’s societal 
relations results in a number of disconcerting con- 
clusions, which often contradict the very premises 
on which they were built. 


Considering the conditions under which the book 
was written, such conclusions may have been in- 
evitable. The contradictions are most apparent in 
the chapter dealing with the individual and history. 
Like Gyorgy Lukacs, Schaff does not believe that 
the development of the superstructure is uncondi- 
tionally dependent on the base. In his opinion, the 
movement of history is not determined by general 
laws but rather depends on consciousness express- 
ing itself in action. However, individual action 
should result from free choice; to prevent the indi- 
vidual from choosing between alternatives amounts 
to depriving him of the very freedom which is the 
sine qua non of his disalienation. From this it 
should follow that current totalitarian praxis, which 
tends to make compulsory anything that is not pro- 
hibited, should be rejected. 

This, however, is not Professor Schaff’s conclu- 
sion. For, after denouncing arbitrariness and re- 
strictive interference with scientific, literary, artistic 
and philosophical matters, he stresses the indis- 
pensability of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Dictatorship is explained away, if not excused, with 
more or less the same arguments—capitalist en- 
circlement and the survival of bourgeois residues— 
that were used to justify the excesses of the Stalin 
regime. 
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In spite of these and other inconsistencies, Le 
Marxisme et L’Individu is not only an exciting and 
brilliantly argued book but also an important work. 
It is indeed one of the best examples of the way 
Marxism can be developed and its original message 
clarified by using the same critical methods which 
Marx himself used in his critique of bourgeois so- 
ciety. Whether or not one approves of the method- 
ology, it undoubtedly produces at least a partial 
demythologizaiion of Marxism. Thus, Schaff not 
only denies the absolute validity of the all-decisive 
influence of the base on the superstructure but also 
dismisses as “utopistic’” Marx’s vision of the “total 
man.” He places the same sacrilegious label on 
Marx’s concept that “free activity” will replace 
“labor” once the Communist millenium has mate- 
rialized. In contrast to Engels’ prophecy, Schaff 
does not believe that the state will wither away once 
the means of production have passed into common 
ownership and classes have disappeared. Neither 
does he admit that changed production relations 
and the concomitant disappearance of classes will 
put an end to individual alienation. It is in this 
context that he proposes the development of an 
autonomous, and anthropocentric, anthropology 
which, in promoting disalienation, will fill the 
“empty areas” in Marxism. In short, what Schaff 
proposes is the placing of man as a biological indi- 
vidual, and also as a component of society, in the 
very center of the Marxian structure. 


IF PROFESSOR SCHAFF’S two basic assump- 
tions, the anthropocentric character of Marxism and 
the significance of the freedom of choice as the 
indispensable condition of disalienation, are cor- 
rect (as many Western Marxists now believe them 
to be), this would imply the existence of at least 
two humanisms—a Marxist and a non-Marxist hu- 
manism. The question is how two—or several— 
humanisms can be reconciled in seeking to promote 
the gradual, even if limited, convergence of dia- 
metrically opposed conceptions of the world. 

One of the most complex aspects of this partic- 
ular problem, the possibility of a rapprochement 
between a theocentric and an anthropocentric 
humanism, is discussed by the contributors to 
Marxism and Christianity, a symposium edited by 
Herbert Aptheker. The contributions are based on 
lectures delivered at a series of meetings sponsored 
by the American Institute of Marxist Studies. Mr. 
Aptheker, who is one of America’s leading Com- 
munist theoreticians, is to be congratulated for the 
critical insight and objectivity he has demonstrated 
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in selecting the essays dealing with various aspects 
of the Christian-Marxist dialogue. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Aptheker’s own contribution to the debates is 
neither profound nor original. 

Professor Harvey Cox’s introduction provides a 
proper setting for the symposium. He rightly points 
out that while it was only recently that the Christian- 
Marxist dialogue attracted worldwide attention, in 
fact the dialogue goes back to the very beginning 
of the Marxist tradition. Thus current discussion 
represents a revival rather than a beginning. Al- 
though Professor Cox is not satisfied with the pro- 
gress made so far, he believes that the element of 
hope, implying the notion of change which is pres- 
ent in both world views, provides the basis for a 
rapprochement. The question is whether the parties 
engaged in the dialogue will succeed in losing their 
ideological rigidity—the Christians by recognizing 
man’s cosmic role as an agent of historical change, 
and the Marxists by consenting to re-examine the 
sources of Marxism with candor and precision. 


A very similar point is made by Professor Quen- 
tin Lauer, S.J., in his interesting analysis of Marx’s 
atheism. Father Lauer’s assessment of the effective- 
ness of the Christian-Marxist dialogue is highly 
realistic. If Marxism is viewed in traditional terms 
—that is, in the light of Marx’s atheistic postulates 
—then the prospects of a rapprochement are prac- 
tically nil. This is due not so much to the antagonis- 
tic content of the two conflicting world views but 
rather to the fact that Marxist atheism is integrated 
in a system which, in contrast to Hegelian dialectics, 
does not leave any room for a “third position” — 
that is, a synthesis, or reconciliation, which would 
negate what is false in the first two positions but 
retain them, at least partially, by affirming what is 
true in them. Thus, the solution would require not 
a repudiation of Marxist atheism, which would be 
illusory, but its freeing from the fetters of Marxist 
dialectics. Father Lauer’s propositions are some- 
what similar to those of Lukacs, Roger Garaudy, 
Ernst Fischer and other neo-Marxists who also 
seek to redirect Marxism to its Hegelian sources. 
However, neither Marxists nor neo-Marxists would 
agree with Father Lauer’s contention that Marx’s 
anti-religious position is either irrelevant or, if 
relevant, inconsistent with the anti-metaphysical 
stand of Marxism. In Father Lauer’s view, it is on 
the basis of a mutual realization of “what man is or 
what he is to be” that a reconciliation between re- 
ligious and Marxist thinking might be achieved. 

Among the various essays included in Marxism 
and Christianity, Howard Parson’s assessment of 
Marx as a prophet, George Hampsch’s discussion 


of the practice of freedom, and Patrick Hill’s 
analysis of Mounier’s integral realism deserve par- 
ticular attention. Richard Lichtman’s contribution, 
a detailed examination of the Marxian critique of 
Christianity, is the longest and the most contro- 
versial. Professor Lichtman makes many valid ob- 
servations and, thanks to his thorough knowledge 
of the Marxist classics, succeeds in establishing 
an organic unity between Marx’s anthropology and 
the Marxian critique of bourgeois-capitalist society. 
Since Professor Lichtman admits that his self-im- 
posed task is to present the Marxist position “in 
the most favorable light” without taking into con- 
sideration the many criticisms which may be di- 
rected against it, his methodology would be unob- 
jectionable had he limited himself to letting Marx 
and Engels speak for themselves. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. In analyzing or supporting the 
Marxian position, Professor Lichtman often resorts 
to generalizations of his own, the validity of which 
is, to say the least, highly questionable. He says, 
for instance, that “Christianity did not merely fail 
to protest against slavery, its effect was to condone 
and legitimate the relationship.” What does 
“Christianity” mean in this particular context? Is 
the reference, to use the Engelsian distinction, to 
“apocalyptic” or “Constantinian” Christianity? In 
any case, one should recall that Bartolomé de Las 
Casas, Catholic bishop of Chiapas, William Wilber- 
force, one of the founders of the Clapham sect, the 
Quakers John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, and 
the French statesman Montalambert, to mention 
only a few, were devoted Christians who played a 
leading role in the antislavery movement. 


Alas, historical precision does not seem to be one 
of Professor Lichtman’s fortes. He refers to Mon- 
signor Kaas and Chancellor Briining, leaders of the 
German Catholic Center Party in the Weimar Re- 
public, as “monarchist reactionaries.”’ This oversim- 
plification ignores sincere efforts by both to preserve 
the Weimar regime by trying to save its shaky 
democratic institutions from the combined assaults 
of the closely cooperating Nazis and Communists. 
Professor Lichtman also states that in Italy “the 
Catholic Church, under Pacelli, Pius XII . . . dis- 
solved the Catholic Populari [sic] party under the 
liberal Don Sturzo, thereby paving the way for 
Mussolini.” The fact is that Mussolini was already 
well in the saddle when, at a congress in Torino in 
1923, the Popolaris split three ways—with the right 
and the center, led by Don Sturzo, opting for a 
conditional collaboration with Mussolini. And what 
can be said about scholarly reliability when Rolf 
Hochhuth’s otherwise interesting play, The Deputy, 


is cited as one of the authoritative sources in sup- 
port of Lichtman’s absurd statement that “hardly 
a Catholic or Protestant took a stand against Hitler 
until he . . . began to meddle in Church affairs.” 
These and similar lapses cannot be glossed over 
even if one were charitable enough to attribute 
them to nothing more than excessive zeal in the 
author’s effort to bolster, with recent historical ex- 
amples, a typically 19th-century critique of Christ- 
lanity. 

In seeking to clarify the relations between 
present-day Christianity and present-day Marxism, 
such an approach seems hardly effective. While 
Marxism should not be viewed exclusively in the 
light of the “organizational crudities” of the Stalin 
era, neither should post-conciliar Christianity be 
judged, as Professor Lichtman is inclined to do, in 
the light of St. Ambrose’s or St. Jerome’s pro- 
nouncements. For the question is no longer whether 
Marx was the first to bring the metaphysical themes 
of alienation down to earth. It is rather whether— 
and how—the Christian and Marxist projects of 
disalienation can be brought, at least partially, to a 
common denominator, even if this should involve 
the radical demythologization of the theological and 
secular-theological content of both world views. 

This is the point made by Alasdair MacIntyre 
in his provocative study, Marxism and Christianity. 
In Professor MacIntyre’s opinion, the dialogue can- 
not yield positive results unless a consistent and 
rigorous critique prevents Marxism from breeding 
degenerate forms and, at the same time, the de- 
mythologization of Christianity extends to a more 
radical criticism of the secular present. While some 
of Professor MaclIntyre’s propositions are highly 
controversial (few Marxist or non-Marxists would 
agree, for example, that “it is precisely what Marx- 
ism has in common with Christianity that has ren- 
dered it so particularly vulnerable”), he supports 
his central theme—the uniqueness of Marxism as 
the only secular doctrine which retains the scope of 
traditional religion—with original and seductive 
arguments. 

The author’s urbane skepticism may not be fully 
in tune with the more hopeful expectations of other 
students of Christian-Marxist relations. However, 
it is the very divergence of views and their respec- 
tive logic which underscores once again the only 
possible conclusion which one can draw from the 
current debates—namely that neither prophecy nor 
science can provide reliable means of charting with 
absolute precision the unpredictable flow of human 
history. Tyche, the Greek Goddess of Chance, is 


still very much alive. 
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Reviews in Briet 


Soviet Agriculture 


Rospert Conquest, Ep.: Agricultural 
W orkers in the USSR. New York, Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1969. 


FEW WOULD QUARREL with the 
editor of this small volume when he 
states in his preface: “Except for the 
Secret Police itself, no single one of the 
institutions of the Soviet Union has 
brought the regime less credit than the 
collective farm.” Part of the evidence 
underlying this judgment is presented 
in the reviewed book, but only a small 
part, inasmuch as Mr. Conquest is con- 
cerned not with agriculture as a whole, 
but with the fate of peasants as citizens, 
workers, and consumers, and his treat- 
ment is cast in broadly descriptive 
rather than precise quantitative terms. 

The first three chapters of Agricul- 
tural Workers in the USSR describe 
what one might call the “human inter- 
est” aspect of agricultural policy in the 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and  Brezhnev- 
Kosygin periods (through 1967); the 
last describes the way in which Soviet 
agricultural workers are organized, 
equipped, paid, housed, and educated. 
Even experienced students of Soviet 
agriculture will find new insights in the 
terse text and numerous source notes. 
On the other hand, a reader approach- 
ing the subject for the first time may be 
seriously misled by the cavalier treat- 
ment accorded some very central issues 
and by statements which are simply 
inaccurate, 

An example of these pitfalls is the 
assertion that although the average 
prices for deliveries of agricultural 
products to the state almost trebled 
between 1952 and 1957, they remained 
so far below production costs that they 
“still failed to stimulate production” 
(p. 55). The novice might conclude 
(quite incorrectly) that output  in- 
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creased only insignificanily during this 
period and that prices for all products 
in all regions were still very unfavor- 
able to the producers. Even more mis- 
leading, the author’s formulation seems 
to imply that adequate prices by them- 
selves can evoke satisfactory output, 
regardless of the adequacy of industrial 
inputs to agriculture or the degree of 
autonomy of farm managers. 

Likewise, to say that private plots, 
with only three percent of the total sown 
area, account for one-third of total 
USSR agricultural output (p. 114) con- 
veys a false impression of the relative 
productivity of the private and the so- 
cialized sectors. The reader should be 
reminded that much of the feed for 
private livestock originates on collective 
and state farms, that plots specialize in 
more labor-intensive and higher-priced 
products, and that a higher proportion 
of private plot marketings are at high 
free-market prices than is the case for 
collective farms. Despite these qualifi- 
cations, one would conclude—rightly— 
that the performance of the private sec- 
tor has been remarkable. Nevertheless, 
it is not self-evident that the conditions 
for this success—a reasonable connec- 
tion between effort and reward, the free- 
dom to specialize and to use techniques 
which are fitted to local conditions, and 
a continuity of management—can never 
be approached in socialized agriculture. 

In any case, to suggest that the 
USSR should today follow Poland and 
Yugoslavia and revert to private agri- 
culture (p. 9) is idle rhetoric as well 
as dubious advice (the examples mar- 
shaled in support of this suggestion 
are not compelling). The real question 
is whether an institution with such a 
tainted past as the collective farm can 
be adapted to function creditably. That 
Mr. Conquest foresees nothing more 
than minor improvements perhaps re- 
flects his underestimation of the prog- 
ress recorded in the recent past: “From 
1958 agricultural output has been vir- 


tually stagnant” (p. 10). While it is 
true that the able and persistent Soviet 
critics of the command agricultural 
economy have yet to register a decisive 
triumph, the claim that the _post- 
Khrushchev agricultural reforms had no 
effect by the end of 1967, when the 
reviewed study was completed, is totally 
incorrect. The 1965-67 average figures 
for total agricultural output and earn- 
ings of collective farmers per man-day 
showed increases from 1958 levels of 
23 and 94 percent respectively! 

These significant gains prove that 
real progress on the collective farms 
is not impossible. Agricultural policy 
has proven a thorny matter in many 
parts of the world, and we should try 
to be objective in dealing with the 
Soviet version. 


Nancy Nimitz 


Educational Payoff 


Harotp J. Noau, Ep. and Translator: 
The Economics of Education in the 
USSR. New York, Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1969. 


DURING THE LAST DECADE, eco- 
nomic research has focused increasing 
attention on the relationship between 
education and economic growth, and 
numerous studies have appeared which 
examine the contribution of different 
types of education to economic develop- 
ment in particular countries. It has 
been demonstrated that expenditures on 
the health, education and nutrition of 
workers, on the creation of skills, on 
the dissemination of information, and 
on other carefully directed social pro- 
grams can considerably raise output 


and productivity. In particular, it has 
been found that what is crucial for the 
achievement of rapid economic develop- 
ment is not merely an increase in the 
quantity of labor, but also an improve- 
ment of its quality—the latter aspect 
being susceptible to measurement in 
terms of the amount and types of a 
society’s educational investments affect- 
ing labor productivity. Investment in 
education can have a much higher 
total yield (or “return”) than other 
forms of capital expenditure, such as 
investment in visible structures and 
physical assets. Scholars in the Soviet 
Union have also come to this realiza- 
tion, as the reviewed volume indicates. 


Breaking the chains of Marxist dog- 
ma, which asserts that investment in 
the socio-cultural superstructure is, by 
definition, unproductive, Soviet research 
of the past decade has produced useful 
studies on the economics of education, 
of skill training, and of research and 
development. One locus of such eco- 
nomic research has been the Center for 
Socio-Economic Research in Education 
at the Moscow Pedagogical Institute. 
The Economics of Education in the 
USSR, now edited and translated by 
Harold J. Noah, a professor at Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College, is a 
compilation of papers presented at a 
1964 USSR-wide conference convened 
by the Moscow Pedagogical Institute. 
Edited by V. A. Zhamin, then rector of 
the Institute and director of the above- 
-mentioned Center, the book originally 
appeared in Russian in 1966 under the 
title Aktualnye Voprosy Ekonomiki 
Narodnovo Obrazovaniia (Urgent Prob- 
lems of the Economics of Public Edu- 
cation). 


Despite the fact that Prof. Noah’s 
English version is considerably dated, 
due to the publication of numerous 
other Soviet studies on the economics 
of education since 1964, the volume 
does provide useful insights into the 
Soviet approach to research in this 
area. As in all such undertakings, the 
Soviet work combines relatively limited 
“scholarly” empirical findings with a 
heavy admixture of domestic and inter- 
national propaganda about the achieve- 
ments of the Communist system of ed- 
ucation, including invidious compari- 
sons of Soviet developments with those 
in the West—as, for example, on pp. 
126-27, where the “liberating” effect of 
specialized education in Soviet society 
is contrasted to the “deprivation 
effects” of such education in capitalist 
countries. 


Although interest in the economic 
effects of education in Russia can be 
traced to the original writings of I. I. 
Yanzhul in the 1890’s and the studies 
of S. G. Strumilin in the 1920’s, there 
was a subsequent lacuna in research on 
this topic which lasted nearly four 
decades. The gigantic expansion of 
Soviet education was planned and exe- 
cuted without recourse to calculations 
of either its aggregate economic effec- 
tiveness or the alternative economic ad- 
vantages of different types of education 
and training. The current upsurge of 
interest in surveying the costs and bene- 
fits of education was triggered, not by 
a scarcity of educational resources and 
facilities, but by an overabundance and 
by Khrushvhev’s demand in 1958 that 
the mushrooming educational estab- 
lishment be restructured so that the 
numbers and skills of graduates would 
fit the anticipated manpower needs of 


the USSR. 


Despite the dogmatic disclaimer that 
“education plays no direct role in the 
formation of the national income” (p. 
5), the book clearly accepts the need 
to “optimize” the “contribution” of ed- 
ucation to raising labor productivity in 
the age of science and technology (en- 
tire Part II, pp. 101-66). The authors 
suggest that the goal of greater eco- 
nomic effectiveness of education re- 
quires efforts to (1) reduce the costs of 
education, for example, through greater 
stress on part-time evening study or 
extension correspondence courses) ; 
(2) achieve a more rational blend of 
formal and on-the-job training; (3) 
increase the precision of local and 
regional manpower forecasts; and (4) 
improve the locating of schools and 
training institutions. 


In their presentations, the contribu- 
tors to the symposium have leaned 
either toward broad clichés (based on 
official data of the Central Statistical 
Agency) or toward the elaboration of 
dry mathematical formulas (involving, 
e.g., conversion coefficients for different 
types of labor or transitional ratios 
between different levels of schooling). 
With few exceptions, the articles are 
notable for their dearth of useful survey 
data and their lack of a genuine an- 
alytical approach. The agenda for fu- 
ture research (pp. 219-27) bogs down 
in discussing the details of implement- 
ing specific projects rather than daring 
to address itself to the more charged 
question of assigning priorities to vari- 
ous sectors of education. 


The value of the book to analysts of 


Soviet affairs would have been consid- 
erably enhanced if the editor had un- 
dertaken some systematic and critical 
evaluation of the findings of the Soviet 
authors. As it stands, without proper 
evaluation and comment, the volume is 
of only limited use to either the general 
reader or the professional observer of 
Soviet life who may not be well versed 
in such a specialized area of economic 
analysis. 


Nicholas DeWitt 


Minority Report 


TERESA RAKOWSKA-HARMSTONE: Russia 
and Nationalism in Central Asia: The 
Case of Tadzhikistan. Baltimore and 
London, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1970. 


PUBLICATION OF A STUDY on Tad- 
zhikistan—one of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics of Central Asia—is most 
timely at this juncture. Soviet Central 
Asia, located in the strategic border 
zone »f Russia and China and providing 
a cultural bridge between the USSR 
and the countries of the Middle East 
and South Asia, has never been more 
important in USSR foreign policy. At 
the same time, the burgeoning popula- 
tion of the Central Asian republics, the 
transition of their societies from clan, 
local and tribal atomism to national 
consciousness, the explosive growth of 
their native intelligentsias, and the 
rapid development of their economies 
are giving them an increasingly im- 
portant role in Soviet internal affairs. 

Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone, formerly 
on the staff of the Human Relations 
Area File Project on Soviet Central 
Asia, Washington, D.C., and currently 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
at Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada, 
provides in the initial chapters of her 
book a broad overview of the geog- 
raphy, history, and social and cultural 
development of Soviet Tadzhikistan. 
The real interest of the volume lies, 
however, in the subsequent chapters, 
which describe in detail the techniques 
of Soviet rule in this republic, particu- 
larly in the first decade after World 
War II. She clearly demonstrates the 
inferior role assigned to Tadzhik na- 
tionals in this political process. All 
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basic decisions affecting Tadzhikistan 
were made in Moscow, where the Tad- 
zhiks could not make their voice heard. 
At the republic level, the power struc- 
ture comprised a mixture of Asian and 
European (Russian) officials. Local 
nationals occupied the highest official 
positions in party, government and 
“representative” bodies. In every case, 
however, the Tadzhik official was closely 
seconded by a Russian “subordinate.” 
The actual management of affairs—the 
control function—rested in the hands 
of these Russians. 


It is not surprising that, as the author 
contends, the frustrations inherent in 
this “built-in system of ethnic discrimi- 
nation” have combined with the devel- 
opment of a Tadzhik national consci- 
ousness to create a “nationalist poten- 
tial” in the republic, a possible threat 
to political stability within the USSR. 
“Nationalistic” manifestations have so 
far been limited to demands for greater 
recognition and satisfaction of the eco- 
nomic needs of the republic, for accom- 
modation of Tadzhik interests and lead- 
ers within the existing power structure, 
and for more cultural autonomy. Dr. 
Rakowska-Harmstone’s_ prognosis _ is 
ambiguous: on the one hand, she claims 
that the Soviet system cannot assimilate 
this growing nationalism, while on the 
other hand she professes to see no evi- 


dence of a revolutionary potential in 
Tadzhikistan. 


The volume also suffers from a 
neglect of Tadzhik-language materials 
and of certain essential Western and 
Soviet sources. For example, the steno- 
graphic report of the XIII Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Tadzhik 
SSR,’ held in February 1961, reveals 
that in the course of the Congress First 
Secretary Tursunbai Uldzhabaev com- 
mented strongly on the need to promote 
Tadzhik cadres. Thus, one may surmise 
that nationalism, in addition to falsifica- 
tion of crop statistics for the republic, 
lay behind his ouster in April 1961. 
Western sources have also traced a 
plausible link between the April 1961 
Tadzhik purge and the removal of the 
prominent Uzbek leader Nuritdin Muk- 


* XIII sezd kommunisticheskoi partii Tad- 
zhikskoi SSR:  stenograficheskii  otchet. 
Stalinabad, Tadzhikskoe gosudarstvennoe 
izdatelstvo, 1961. 


* Moscow’s Colonial Problems in Central 
Asia, April 1966, which points out that 
Mukhitdinoy had earlier praised two of the 
Tadzhik officials ousted in the 1961 purge. 
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hitdinov from the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee Presidium at the end of 1961.’ 


Dr. Rakowska-Harmstone is also im- 
precise in suggesting that Dzhabar 
Rasulov disappeared “into oblivion” 
from the time he was removed from the 
chairmanship of the Tadzhik Council 
of Ministers in 1955 until he became a 
secretary of the Tadzhik party central 
committee in 1958. Actually, he served 
during this period as a USSR Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, representing 
the Soviet Union on trips to India, 
Burma, Pakistan, and Egypt. 


Despite these shortcomings, in part a 
result of her concentration on a some- 
what narrow time frame, the author has 
significantly enriched the growing liter- 
ature on Soviet Central Asia, particu- 
larly by elucidating the political sys- 
tem used to control Soviet Tadzhikistan. 


Allen Hetmanek 


The Futurists 


Viapimir Markov: Russian Futurism: 
A History. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1968. 


OF ALL MAJOR literatures, the liter- 
ature of Soviet Russia is probably the 
most conservative in language and 
style. There is no disputing the fact 
that the tedium of the primitive didac- 
ticism that characterizes the bulk of 
Soviet Russian writing is compounded 
by the sterile, old-fashioned, academic 
realism of its form. An ossified adher- 
ence to artistic modes that were fresh 
and daring more than half a century 
ago is also the norm in most modern 
Soviet painting and, to a lesser extent, 
in ballet. Even Moscow’s famous Art 
Theater has turned into a museum of 
sorts—spectators flock to its perform- 
ances in order to see reasonably faith- 
ful facsimiles of the first productions 
of turn-of-the-century plays. 


Things were not always so. Before 
the deadening impact of state-sponsored 
art was felt in the early 1930s, Russian 
literature—as well as painting, music, 
theater, and other forms of artistic ex- 
pression—had enjoyed nearly four dec- 
ades of feverish activity that left an 
indelible imprint on Western art and 
letters, though, ironically, least of all 


on Russia’s own. For a number of 
years, St. Petersburg and Moscow were 
the Mecca and Medina of the artistic 
avant garde, rivaling even Paris. Liter- 
ary movements rose and fell, having 
either spent themselves or succumbed 
to other, more powerful forces. Some 
of the movements were simply fads, 
though nearly all attempted to achieve 
the status of a major artistic school by 
establishing a journal or at least pub- 
lishing a proclamation blasting their 
rivals and predecessors as reactionary 
and irrelevant. 


Russia’s Futurists made their appear- 
ance in 1912 with a manifesto entitled 
“A Slap in the Face of Public Taste.” 
The Futurists were not given to under- 
statement: 


The past is crowded. The Academy and 
Pushkin are more incomprehensible 
than hieroglyphics. Throw Pushkin, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, et al., overboard 
from the Ship of Modernity. .. . Wash 
your hands, you who touched the fil- 
thy slime of the books written by all 
those innumerable Leonid Andreyevs. 
All those Maxim Gorkys, Kuprins, 
Bloks, Sologubs, Remizovs, Averchen- 
kos, Chernyis, Kuzmins, Bunins, ete., 
ete., need only a dacha on a river. 
Tailors are rewarded by destiny in this 
way. 

We look at their nothingness from the 
height of skyscrapers! 


The four signers of the manifesto 
were David Burliuk, Aleksander Kru- 
chenykh, Velemir Khlebnikov, and 
Vladimir Maiakovsky. Of the four, only 
Kruchenykh still survives in the Soviet 
Union: Khlebnikov died in 1922, 
Maiakovsky committed suicide in the 
USSR in 1930, and Burliuk lived to a 
ripe old age in America. The Futurist 
movement itself disintegrated during 
World War I. 


While Maiakovsky was the only great 
poet who directly joined the Futurists, 
the movement influenced a number of 
other masters of Russian verse, includ- 
ing Pasternak in his early years. The 
chief achievement of Russian Futurism 
was the debunking or at least challeng- 
ing of a number of sacred cows of 
Russian writing—both literary figures 
and customs. They successfully revived 
accentual verse, previously tolerated 
only in folklore; they won many bat- 
tles in their effort to “urbanize” poetic 
imagery (liberating verse from its tra- 
ditionally bucolic settings) and to 
make it more masculine. They enriched 
the Russian poetic lexicon with scores 
of new coinages, colloquial and other- 


wise, and, more importantly, made the 
creation of neologisms eminently ac- 
ceptable. 


Prof. Markov (of the University of 
California at Los Angeles) has written 
an immensely erudite and interesting 
book, one which makes a major con- 
tribution to the study of 20th-century 
poetry in general and which also fills 
a huge gap in our knowledge of Rus- 
sian literature. Based largely on ma- 
terials never before made _ available, 
this book goes further than any prev- 
ious effort in documenting the history 
of Russian Futurism. 


Maurice Friedberg 


Little Brother 


J. F. Brown: Bulgaria under Commu- 
nist Rule. New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1970. 


PUTTING TO USE his years of ex- 
perience as an observer of Bulgarian 
affairs, Mr. Brown has produced an in- 
formative study of Communist Bulgaria 
which concentrates on the years 1953- 
68. The book is contemporary history 
in the broadest sense, covering, in a 
felicitous English, the whole spectrum 
of Bulgarian society—ranging from the 
domestic and foreign politics of the 
regime through party factionalism, lit- 
erary ferment, educational reform, et 
cetera. Perhaps the most absorbing 
passages are those devoted to the 
abortive April 1965 conspiracy to over- 
throw Todor Zhivkov and replace him 
with a leader less subservient to Mos- 
cow’s whims. 


The unswerving obedience of the 
Zhivkov regime to the Muscovite master 
is a paramount theme in Mr. Brown’s 
account. He holds that Sofia has been 
forced to pursue policy lines not con- 
vergent with the true interests of the 
Bulgarian people—interests which he 
implies would be better served by rec- 
onciliation, or even federation, with 
Yugoslavia at the cost of recognizing 
the existence of a separate Macedonian 
nation. The author does not deny that 
the Bulgarian regime has made some 
progress toward modernizing industry 
and raising living standards; he also 
gives it credit for such accomplishments 


as free university education and com- 
prehensive social security. He contends, 
however, that the price in human suf.- 
fering and frustration has been too 
high, and he ascribes Sofia’s anxious 
imitation of Soviet models to its need 
for Moscow’s continuing support to off- 
set grave internal weaknesses. 


This reviewer, however, feels that the 
evidence so carefully arrayed by Mr. 
Brown in support of his thesis lends 
itself at least equally well to the con- 
trary view that the Communist regime 
of Bulgaria is strongly rooted, its vigor- 
ous orthodoxy reflecting the country’s 
continuing backwardness and isolation 
from its Balkan neighbors. According 
to this interpretation, Bulgaria’s “Great 
Leap Forward,” which began in 1958 
with a move to amalgamate farms into 
giant collective units, and proceeded 
with campaigns to accelerate indus- 
trialization and decentralize and de- 
bureaucratize administration, rather 
than being an initiative which Sofia in- 
explicably failed to clear fully with 
Moscow, was in fact the culmination of 
stubborn resistance by the Bulgarian 
regime to the destalinization policies of 
Khrushchev, a resistance which took its 
cue from the Chinese Communists. The 
colossal failure of the Bulgarian Great 
Leap and the Soviet decision to subsi- 
dize construction of an enormous steel 
combine at Kremikovtsi helped bring 
this deviation from Moscow under con- 
trol, though it was to flare up again in 
the April conspiracy. 


As for Macedonia, the reader would 
have been better served had he been 
informed that it was the occupation of 
that province by the Royal Bulgarian 
Army which prevented the Bulgarian 
Communist Party (BCP) from organ- 
izing resistance activities there prior to 
1944. Furthermore, in the event of any 
breakup of Yugoslavia after Marshal 
Tito’s demise, Bulgaria would appear to 
have a better than even chance of get- 
ting control of the coveted Macedonian 
territory. This aspiration is much more 
than a reflection of the competing in- 
terests of the Soviet camp and Yugo- 
slavia; it is conceived as a vital state 
interest grounded in well-established 
Bulgarian tradition. Such interests of 
state, rather than any internal weak- 
nesses, also account for Sofia’s general- 
ly close cooperation with Moscow—a 
cooperation which is threatened only 
when Moscow requires too much de- 
stalinization on the part of the BCP. 


We must be grateful to Mr. Brown 
for packaging so attractively such di- 


verse and hard-to-find data on a com- 
plex and relatively obscure Communist 
regime, even if many readers may dis- 
agree with the interpretation he has 
put on these data. 


R. V. Burks 


The Yugoslav Way 


Wayne S. Vucinicu, Ep.: Contempo- 
rary Yugoslavia: Twenty Years of So- 
cialist Experiment. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles, University of California Press, 
1969. 


YUGOSLAVIA HAS BEEN open to 
Western scholars for more than a dec- 
ade, yet there is still a dearth of in- 
depth studies illumining that country’s 
political, economic, social and cultural 
evolution since the Communists came 
to power. Hopefully such studies will 
be forthcoming in the 1970's. In their 
absence, we must rely on such vehicles 
as the symposium, which brings to- 
gether specialists on a variety of sub- 
jects bearing on a common theme—in 
the case of the present volume, Yugo- 
slavia since 1919, 


The eight essays in the collection, 
which were presented by seven authors 
at a conference at Stanford University 
in December 1965, are sound, well- 
researched and informative. Though oc- 
casionally repetitive and not of equal 
originality or quality, they do constitute 
a welcome addition to the existing liter- 
ature on Yugoslavia. 


In “Interwar Yugoslavia” Professor 
Vucinich, the editor of the volume, 
carefully maps the tortuous byways of 
Yugoslav politics and alignments from 
1920 to 1941. He highlights the ethnic, 
political, and personal rivalries which 
dogged the leadership of that time and 
discusses the conflict between central- 
ism and federalism, which continues 
to plague the leadership today. He 
depicts constitutional crises, the pre- 
carious existence of the Communist 
Party, and nationality tensions in en- 
cyclopedic detail. 

One must concur in editor Vucinich’s 
description of Prof. Jozo Tomasevich’s 
essay on “Yugoslavia During the Sec- 
ond World War” as “the finest short 
treatment of the enormously compli- 
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cated Yugoslav war scene currently 
available.” In a dispassionate account 
of a passionate and tragic four years, 
Tomasevich analyzes the political cruci- 
ble within which the Chetniks, Ustashe, 
and Partisans fought each other and 
vied for power. The Partisans’ success 
in developing as a national force and 
emerging triumphant is attributed to 
their “resolute and uncompromising” 
struggle against the Axis and domestic 
collaborators, their promulgation during 
the war of a policy for national and 
nationality unity, their able leadership, 
and their broader appeal to the young, 
the underprivileged, and the intelligent- 
sia. 

Prof. Woodford McClellan provides 
a somewhat pedestrian account of 
Yugoslavia’s “Postwar Political Evolu- 
tion.” More than half of the essay re- 
views the familiar developments of the 
1945-1952 period. He discusses the key 
provisions of the 1963 Constitution, but 
offers no commentary on how they are 
functioning in practice. For example, 
there is no coverage of the decisions of 
the Constitutional Court, though these 
are readily available and have had a 
considerable effect on the operation of 
the Federal Assembly and the Com- 
munes. And while he has appended to 
his original paper a discussion of the 
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Rankovic affair of 1966, he does not 
probe its impact on the Serbian Com- 
munist Party or on the political pros- 
pects for an orderly transfer af author- 
ity after Tito. 

Dr. Phyllis Auty treats “Yugoslavia’s 
International Relations (1945-1965)” in 
a competent and straightforward man- 
ner. While agreeing with her general 
assessment, the reviewer would argue 
that Tito was more militant and less 
Western-oriented in the years between 
1944 and 1948 than Dr. Auty implies; 
that the Yugoslavs did not have the 
degree of influence on Moscow in the 
halcyon days of the 1955-1967 period 
that she attributes to them; and that 
she pays insufficient attention to the 
influence of the Sino-Soviet rift on 
Yugoslav policies. Furthermore, she 
ignores the important use which the 
Yugoslav leadership has made of the 
United Nations in its courtship of the 
non-aligned countries. 

Prof. George Macesich is incisive in 
his discussion of “Major Trends in the 
Postwar Economy of Yugoslavia.” Eco- 
nomic data are evaluated with clarity 
and political insight. His treatment of 
the background of the important 1965 
economic reforms and of their initial 
impact on the economy is excellent. 
Prof. Macesich is less than sanguine 


about the future of the Yugoslav econ- 
omy, basing his views on the official 
policy of favoring industry over agri- 
culture and of placing political con- 
straints on the Workers’ Councils. 


In “Nationalism and Communism,” 
Prof. Vucinich examines the nationality 
issue in a rather formalistic manner. 
The stress is on statutes and official 
speeches, with little attention paid to 
the ways in which economic change 
and political evolution have actually 
affected nationality relations. 


The theoretical aspects of Titoism 
are analyzed by Prof. M. George Zan- 
inovitch in “The Yugoslav Variation on 
Marx.” He notes that theory is not a 
Yugoslav specialty, yet proceeds as if 
it is; the result is a valiant effort to 
link Yugoslav philosophical abstruse- 
ness to the political pragmatism that 
has been the hallmark of the Tito era. 


The final essay by Prof. Joel M. 
Halpern discusses the impact of mod- 
ernization on the primarily peasant 
population of Yugoslavia. He examines 
the resulting changes in family ties, in 
the status of women, and in the values 
which the society seeks to instill in its 
children. 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Through Soviet Kyes 


By Merle Fainsod 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Below, Mr. Fainsod introduces us to SShA: Ekonomika, Politika, 
Ideologiia (USA: Economics, Politics, Ideology), a new magazine published in Moscow 
by the Institute on the United States, USSR Academy of Sciences. Analyzing the con- 
tents of the first six issues (January-June 1970), he describes the image of the US which 
is projected in the journal and which presumably reflects the most advanced research on 


this country done in the Soviet Union. 


early 15 years ago in a report to the 20th 
CPSU Congress, A. J. Mikoyan observed: 


We are seriously lagging in the study of capitalism’s 
contemporary stage; we do not study facts and figures 
deeply: we often restrict ourselves for agitation purposes 
to individual facts about the symptoms of an approach- 
ing crisis or about the impoverishment of the working 
people, rather than making an all-round and profound 
evaluation of the phenomena of life abroad. ... Before 
the war we had the Institute of World Economy and 
World Politics, but that was done away with, and the 
Academy of Sciences’ only economic institute does not 
and cannot cope with the task of profoundly studying 
the economies of both the socialist and the capitalist 
countries.’ 


1 Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 18, 1956. 


Director of the Harvard University Library and 
Professor of Government at Harvard, Mr. Fainsod 
is an eminent specialist on the Soviet political sys- 
tem and author of numerous works, including 
Smolensk Under Soviet Rule and How Russia Is 
Ruled (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1958 and 1963). 


By way of contrast, he pointed out that in the 
United States more than 15 scientific institutions 
were engaged in the study of the Soviet Union and 
that “an immense number of economists were 
‘sifting’ materials on the Soviet Union and studying 
its economic development.” 


In the wake of Mikoyan’s speech, the Institute 
of World Economy and World Politics, formerly 
headed by Academician Yevgeni Varga, was rees- 
tablished under the slightly changed name of the In- 
stitute of World Economics and International Rela- 
tions, and the USSR Academy of Sciences began 
to spawn a whole system of research institutes spe- 
cializing in problems of the economics and politics 
of foreign countries. But, despite Mikoyan’s injunc- 
tion, studies of the United States lagged. [t was 
not until the late 1960’s that the decision was taken 
to establish a specialized Institute on the United 
States of America within the framework of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. G. A. Arbatov, who 
had earlier worked closely with the veteran party 
and Comintern official Otto Kuusinen, and whose 
political credentials were unimpeachable, was 
named director; under his able and energetic lead- 
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ership a staff was recruited from such diverse 
sources as the Soviet Embassy in Washington, the 
Soviet United Nations Mission, and Soviet Ameri- 
canists previously employed in other Soviet educa- 
tional and scientific institutions. Beginning in Jan- 
uary 1970, the Institute launched its own publica- 
tion, USA: Economics, Politics, and Ideology, a 
magazine published monthly and having an initial 
circulation of 25,000 copies.’ Despite reports from 
staff members that every copy of the new magazine 
is eagerly gobbled up by readers as soon as it is 
placed on sale, the author of this article can testify 
that in late July 1970 all back numbers of the 
journal except the first issue were freely available 
for purchase at the bookshop of the Academy of 
Sciences on Moscow’s Gorky Street. 


Six numbers of the journal are now before us, 
perhaps enough to give some measure of the degree 
to which the Institute is meeting Mikoyan’s long- 
standing demand for “an all-around and profound 
evaluation of the phenomena of life” in the United 
States. The primary concerns of the journal are 
American foreign policy (with particular emphasis 
on Soviet-American relations), the American mili- 
tary posture, and internal developments in the 
American political, economic, and technical-scien- 
tific arenas. 


The accompanying table provides a more detailed 
breakdown of the contents of the first six issues. 
As indicated, the largest number of pages are de- 
voted to American foreign policy and Soviet- 
American relations, obviously a central interest of 
the new institute. The articles in this category run 
the gamut from the historical to the contemporary. 
Among articles in the historical category, L. A. 
Gvishiani’s treatment of the Bullitt mission of 1919 
in the first number is particularly noteworthy for 
its scholarly use of both Western and Soviet sources. 
Other articles of historical interest include remi- 
niscences of the meeting at the Elbe and of wartime 
collaboration with the American military, to which 
Marshal Ivan Konev, Generals A. Zhadov and A. 
Lagovsky, and Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov contribute 
in the fifth number. 


The articles on contemporary American foreign 
policy, as might be expected, faithfully mirror the 
current party line. But, within these limits, one 
cannot fail to note that primitive sloganeering has 
given way to better-informed and more sophisti- 
cated analysis of the forces and factors that shape 


* As reported in early issues of the journal. 
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American foreign policy. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in Arbatov’s article in the first issue on 
“American Foreign Policy on the Threshold of the 
1970’s.” With greater knowledge, however, also 
comes greater uncertainty. Thus, while Arbatov is 
not prepared to predict “‘a reduction in Washing- 
ton’s overseas military and diplomatic commit- 
ments .. . as if they were accomplished facts,” he 
also rejects the view “that basically nothing has 
changed and that nothing can change, that US 
policy will remain the same.” His conclusion is the 
epitome of caution: 


One might say that a complex and apparently not very 
stable balance of political forces prevails in the USA 
today. The struggle among these forces is intensifying, 
and its course will be determined in large part by the 
subsequent development of American foreign policy. 


In other words, we shall simply have to wait to see 
what happens. 


he many articles in the journal devoted to 
Leniniana can be treated as part of the outpouring 
of obligatory piety which has characterized all 
Soviet publishing in this year of the 100th anni- 
versary of Lenin’s birth. But in most cases, a special 
effort has been made to connect the themes of the 
Lenin articles to the USA. In the third number, for 
example, M. I. Trush contributes some interesting 
historical footnotes to Lenin’s “Letter to the Ameri- 
can Workers,” an appeal for help written in 1918 
when the future of the Soviet regime appeared 
in extreme danger. The same number also contains 
a useful summary by P. M. Malakhin of Lenin’s 
efforts to establish economic links with the USA 
in the early postrevolutionary period. A substantial 
part of the fourth number records the proceedings 
of a theoretical conference at the institute held to 
commemorate the Lenin centenary. In most cases, 
the members of the institute use the occasion as a 
jumping-off point to discuss more contemporary 
topics. Thus, Y. I. Bobrakov, a former secretary in 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, provides a fac- 
tual account of some aspects of the work of the 
Federal Reserve System, a subject on which he had 
also written in the previous issue. Other contributors 
to the same symposium address such varied themes 
as the relation of monopoly capital in the US to 
scientific-technical progress, US research on the 
foreign-policy process, US capital abroad, Ameri- 
can agricultural developments, Soviet-American 
trade, and American contributions to the science 
of management. 


Trends in the American economy and American 
management experience provide one of the central 
themes of the journal. Particularly worthy of note 
in the management field are the articles of D. M. 
Gvishiani and M. A. Menshikova. Gvishiani’s piece 
in the fourth issue on “The Historical Fate of 
Taylorism” reveals a thorough knowledge of Amer- 
ican management literature, and Menshikova’s 
article on “Vertical Integration in Livestock and 
Poultry Production” in the sixth issue is based on 
a careful field study of American developments in 
that area. Mention should also be made of an article 
in the first issue by B. Z. Milner, entitled “New 
Trends in Management,” which undertakes, as its 
title indicates, to summarize some of the most recent 
developments in management practice, such as PPB 
(planning-programming-budgeting ), systems analy- 
sis, and the use of the computer in decision-making. 
The notes on current economic development, while 
propagandistic in tone and heavily weighted to 
emphasize the defects of America’s “capitalistic” 
economy, nevertheless make extensive use of Amer- 
ican statistical sources and register a familiarity 
with America’s leading economic indicators. 

The discussions of science and technology are 
more objective in tone and appear designed, like 
the management articles, to acquaint the Soviet 
reader with innovations which he may adopt, or 
adapt, for his own purposes. The third number, for 
example, contains an interesting piece entitled 
“Think Tank,” an account of the activities of the 


consulting firm of Arthur D. Little, Inc. in pro- 
moting the development of progressive organiza- 
tional and technical practices. Other articles in the 
same vein include “Cybernetics in the US Steel In- 
dustry” by A. F. Myrtsymov in the fourth issue, 
“Computer Time Sharing” by M. M. Kreisberg in 
the fifth issue, and G. P. Gorshkov’s “Solving the 
Riddle of Earthquakes” in the sixth issue. 


The treatment of American military develop- 
ments embraces two broad categories: (1) Pravda- 
like denunciations of American military “crimes” 
and “aggression” in Southeast Asia and (2) infor- 
mational articles which provide data on the Amer- 
ican defense establishment, American military 
strategy, and advances in military technology. Ob- 
viously the latter group holds greater interest. 
The articles include a highly technical description 
of the Safeguard system by M. V. Belousov in the 
fifth issue, an interesting analysis of the strategic 
debate over the place of anti-ballistic missiles and 
MIRYV in the American defense posture by V. V. 
Larionov in the third issue, a well-informed discus- 
sion of the new men in the Pentagon by B. N. 
Liuberatskaia in the same issue, a careful descrip- 
tion of the Nixon administration’s reorganization 
of the National Security Council by Y. A. Shvedkov 
in the second issue, and a brief analysis of the orga- 
nization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by G. P. Melni- 
kov in the first issue. Although all of these articles 
are not without their ideological overtones, their 
emphasis is on factual reporting. In their totality, 


Subject Classification of Six Issues (by pages) 


Categories 1] 2 3 4 5 6 Total 
Foreign Policy, Soviet-American Politics 27 a2 18 4 65 22 158 
Lenin Centenary 14, 16 6 58 — os 94, 
Economic Trends, Management Problems 11 17 16 10 8 32 94, 
Science and Technology 4 6 12 6 22 5 55 
Military Developments 4 10 22 8 5 3 52 
Political Developments 10 14 3 a a 12 42 
Russian Studies in the US — — — 5 — — + 
Libraries in the US — — — — — 5 5 
Medical Services in the US — — — 6 — — 6 
Crime in the US — — — — 10 — 10 
US Theater and Business — — — — — 1l 11 
Interviews 5 6 4, — — 3 18 
Translations and Documents 16 9 10 8 13 8 64 
Book Reviews 1l 9 17 1l 8 4, 60 
Miscellaneous Informational Notes 1 10 6 6 1 6 30 
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they provide a striking indication of the care with 
which the new institute is scrutinizing American 
military discussions and developments. 


he reportage on American internal political 
developments reflects a thorough scanning of the 
American press, but, as perhaps might be expected, 
the tendency is to be selective and to stress negative 
phenomena. The first issue contains a review by 
S. I. Sergeev of the work of the 91st Congressional 
session; his conclusion is that the Congress of the 
United States “cannot unravel the Gordian knot of 
the political, economic, and moral problems facing 
the nation.” In the second issue, Valerian Zorin 
addresses himself to the “Crisis of the Two-Party 
System.” After an analysis which places heavy stress 
on internal cleavages in both of the major parties, 
the conclusion is relatively cautious. In the author’s 
view, “long-standing traditions” and the interest of 
“monopoly capital” in preserving the stability of the 
political system “reinforce the tendency to preserve 
the two-party mechanism.” On the other hand, the 
United States is entering a period of growing social- 
political ferment and polarization. “If these proc- 
esses continue to develop,” Zorin concludes, “they 
may destroy many political forms.” In the same 
issue, V. A. Matveev, writing on “Aggression in 
Vietnam and American Society,” returns to the 
theme of polarization and by skillful, if tendentious, 
quotations from American journals, undertakes to 
document the “crisis of confidence” and _ the 
“growth of anti-militant moods,” not only among 
the students, youth and the blacks, but also in labor 
and even business circles. In the third issue, V. S. 
Rogov, in an article on “The Battlefront of Classes,” 
adduces the strike statistics of 1969 to support the 
thesis that the “fighting spirit” of the American 
working class is on the increase and that “the mass 
of unorganized workers,” particularly blacks and 
Mexicans, are “enlisting in the class struggle.” 
Notes on the Black Panthers in the first issue and 
on a convention of the Young Workers’ Liberation 
League, the relatively insignificant youth branch of 
the American Communist Party, in the fourth issue, 
undertake to reinforce the impression of rising 
labor militancy in the United States. 


The need or desire to portray life in America in 
unfavorable terms finds expression in a series of 
articles on medical services, crime, and hunger in 
the United States. V. S. Anichkina’s article in the 
fourth issue on “The System of Medical Service,” 
while noting such recent developments as Medicare 
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and Medicaid, places primary stress on the inade- 
quacies of American medical care, the shortage of 
physicians, their maldistribution, the high costs of 
medical service, and the neglect of the medical 
needs of the poor, and particularly the blacks. In 
the fifth issue, the technique employed is one of 
American self-indictment. Extracts from the Report 
of the Citizens’ Committee for the Study of the 
Problem of Hunger and Malnutrition in the United 
States (chaired by the late Walter Reuther) are 
quoted to document the proposition that more than 
10 million Americans suffer from hunger or mal- 
nutrition. B. S. Nikiforov’s article on “Crime and 
Politics” in the sixth issue not only holds the cap- 
italist system responsible for rising American crime 
rates but also argues that the real targets of the cur- 
rent “law and order” movement in the United 
States are workers, blacks, and representatives of 
“progressive” organizations, rather than the crim- 
inal classes. 


fter. these hard-hitting indictments, it is a 
welcome relief to discover an occasional article 
which reflects more favorably on the American 
scene. Thus, one can only salute the straightforward 
objectivity of V. N. Orlov’s account of “Libraries 
in the United States” in the sixth issue. The same 
number also contains a well-informed discussion 
of “The Theater and Business” by Z. V. Voinova. 
Despite her over-heavy emphasis on the commer- 
cialism of the American theater, she provides a 
knowledgeable guide to the intricacies of play pro- 
duction on Broadway, off Broadway, off-off-Broad- 
way, and in the regional theaters. 

One article and a book review are devoted to 
Sovietology and Russian area centers in the United 
States. Both are viewed in a highly unfavorable 
light. V. P. Filatov, in an article on “Russian Cen- 
ters in the USA”’ in the fourth issue, dismisses them 
as propaganda centers of anti-Sovietism and anti- 
communism. Their activities, he contends, have 
“clearly harmful consequences,” since the recom- 
mendations of their allegedly knowledgeable 
scholars “disorient the responsible political leaders 
of the United States.” At the same time, he also 
adds that “one cannot deny” that some scholars in 
these centers do undertake objectively to under- 
stand and describe what is happening in the Soviet 
Union, oppose “anti-Soviet hysteria,” and support 
the peaceful coexistence of the two systems. “Up to 
this point,” he concludes, “the influence of these 
scholars is not very great. But the successes of the 


Soviet Union, the growth of its authority in the 
international arena, will in time compel Americans 
to listen to their voice.” M. P. Nikolaev’s review in 
the second issue of B. I. Marushkin’s History and 
Politics (1969), perhaps the most ambitious review 
and critique of American Sovietology so far pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union, emphasizes the same 
themes. Anti-communism is viewed as the guiding 
conception of American Sovietologists, though it 
is conceded that a few have developed more “realis- 
tic” perspectives. 


There are still other features of the new journal 
which deserve to be noted. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing is the serialization of chapters from Theodore 
H. White’s “The Making of the President 1968,” 
which runs through all six issues. Whatever may 
have been the reason which inspired the decision 
to make White’s book available to readers of the 
journal, there can be little doubt that it will con- 
tribute significantly to their understanding of the 
complexities of the American political process. 

Another interesting departure of the journal is 
the publication of occasional interviews with both 
Soviet and American personalities, directed toward 
various aspects of Soviet-American relations. In the 
first issue, the publication of the 19th Pugwash Con- 
ference statement is accompanied by an interview 
with its president, M. D. Millionshchikev, Vice- 
President of the Academy of Sciences, who places 
special stress on the usefulness of the Pugwash 
forum for an unofficial exchange of views on ques- 
tions of international security and disarmament. 
The same issue also contains an interview with 
Academician L. I. Sedov on the future of space 
exploration, in which he undertakes to justify the 
immense expenditures involved as contributing to 
peace and progress but, perhaps significantly, 
makes no mention of the possibility of a pooled 
Soviet-American effort. There are three interviews 
in the second issue: one with the Soviet writer 
Konstantin Simonov, who reports that the people 
whom he met in the USA in late 1969 no longer 
believe that the Soviet Union wants a war with the 
United States; the second with US industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton, who calls for a quick end to the Viet- 
namese War, expresses admiration for Soviet 
achievements, and voices hopes for an improve- 
ment in Soviet-American relations; the third with 
Professor E. i. Kandel, a prominent Soviet neuro- 
psychiatrist, who records his impressions of two 
world medical congresses held in New York in 
September 1969 and reports very favorably on the 
quality of the American clinics which he visited. 
The third issue features an interview with Senator 


Eugene McCarthy in Moscow in January 1970. 
There are no surprises in it; it essentially reiterates 
views which the Senator had expressed on numer- 
ous occasions in the United States. The sixth issue 
contains an interview with Dr. Carlton Goodlett, an 
American black representative on the Presidium of 
the World Peace Council. Dr. Goodlett, who de- 
scribes himself as a one-time close associate of 
Martin Luther King, sees the struggle for peace and 
freedom in the United States as the road to the 
realization of Lenin’s ideals. 


Each issue of the journal also contains a sub- 
stantial book review section, which undertakes to 
cover both Soviet and American books on the 
United States. While the editors are to be con- 
gratulated on abandoning the old Stalinist practice 
of reviewing only “progressive” literature, their 
tendency is still to emphasize books critical of one 
or another aspect of American society. For the rest, 
they demonstrate a special interest in works on na- 
tional defense, foreign policy, the “military-indus- 
trial complex,” the management of science and in- 
dustry, and intellectual trends in the United States. 

Mention should also be made of the miscellaneous 
informational notes appended to each number. 
These range from a list of the 500 largest American 
corporations (serialized over several issues) to 
encyclopedia-like descriptions, with maps, of the 
various states of the Union, and a political diction- 
ary in which American terms such as isolationism, 
grass roots, pork barrel, Solid South, Soul Brother, 
limited war, deterrence, and flexible response are 
explained for.the benefit of the Soviet reader. The 
cumulative effect of these informational notes 
should contribute to a broader understanding of 
the American scene. 


ow then shall we summarize the impact of 
this new journal? What purposes does it serve? 
What picture of the United States emerges from its 
pages? 

To begin with, the establishment of the new In- 
stitute on the USA and the appearance of its jour- 
nal represent a recognition, however long delayed, 
that the leading so-called imperialist power must be 
studied with the same care and attention that Amer- 
ican scholars have long devoted to the Soviet Un- 
ion. The journal is designed to provide an outlet for 
the work of Soviet Americanists and to bring their 
findings to the attention of a wider circle of those 
professionally concerned with following political 
and economic developments in the United States. As 
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noted earlier, the circulation of the journal is pres- 
ently limited to 25,000 copies; even if it were quad- 
rupled, it would fall far short of competing with 
the mass media, which undertake to shape the So- 
viet citizenry’s views of the outside world in more 
simplistic terms. As a journal of limited circulation, 
USA is addressed to a relatively select audience 
which requires more information and a more 
sophisticated view of American developments than 
the mass media provide. 

Yet it cannot be said that in essence the new 
journal significantly modifies the stereotypes about 
the USA purveyed by the mass media. Like the 
journals of mass circulation, it portrays America 
as the leader of the imperialist world, dominated by 
finance capital and the military-industrial complex, 
determined to extend its military and economic 
power into every corner of the so-called “free 
world,” and dedicated to anti-communism and “‘sub- 
versive activity aimed at destroying the socialist 
commonwealth and undermining the socialist social 
system.” Like the mass media, USA also presents 
America as a house divided, beset by problems of 
inflation and recession, its black community disaf- 
fected, its students disenchanted, its urban ghettos 
neglected, and its millions of poor suffering from 
hunger and malnutrition. 

Yet to stop there is to present an incomplete 


picture. For USA also suggests that within Amer- 
ica’s so-called “ruling circles” there are also forces 
working to cut back military expenditures, to limit 
foreign commitments, and to reorder American 
priorities to cope with pressing domestic problems. 
It sees these “more moderate circles of the Amer- 
ican bourgeoisie” as taking a more “realistic”’ atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union and acknowledging 
the necessity “‘of adapting to the conditions of the 
peaceful coexistence of states with different sys- 
tems.” While it does not consider that these forces 
are currently very powerful, it appears to believe 
that their influence will grow. Beyond this recogni- 
tion of division of views within the so-called “ruling 
circles,” USA clearly recognizes that the leader of 
the capitalist world has still not exhausted its capac- 
ity for technical and scientific innovation and that 
the Soviet Union has much to learn from the United 
States in such fields as automation, computers, and 
management practice. It visualizes itself as a chan- 
nel to alert the Soviet elite to such American ad- 
vances and to stimulate their adoption by the Soviet 
Union. 

In this, as in all other aspects, USA remains 
faithful to the Leninist tradition—implacable hos- 
tility to the capitalist system, combined with ad- 
miration for its technical and _ organizational 
achievements. 
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